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Art.  I. — SiB  William  Hamilton's  Metaphysics. 

LBcrmtEB  ON  Metaphysics  by  Sib  "William  Hamilton,  Babt., 
Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  University  of 
Edinbnrgh :  £dited  by  the  Rev.  Henry  L.  Mansel,  B.D., 
Oxford,  and  John  Veitch,  M.A.,  Edinburgh.  Boston, 
Gould  &  Lincoln :  NewYork,  Sheldon  &  Co., :  Cincinnati, 
G.  S.  Blanchard.    1859. 

These  are  the  Lectures  Sir  W.  Hamilton  was  accustomed  to 
deliver  to  his  classes  every  other  year  during  his  pf ofessor- 
ship  in  the  University ;  the  alternate  years  being  occupied 
with  a  series  in  Logic,  which  is  also  soon  to  be  given  to  the 
public.  It  is  intimated  by  the  Editor,  and  seems  to  have 
been  generally  felt  by  those  abroad  who  have  noticed  the 
work,  that  they  have  not  the  fulness  and  completeness  that 
might  have  been  expected  from  one  of  such  e^pinent  gifts, 
and  enjoying  such  ample  time  to  perfect  Ids  views.  They 
are  marked  indubitably  by  powers  of  extraordinary  subtlety, 
strength,  and  comprehension,  and  a  mastery  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  subject  altogether  unexampled ;  there  is  no 
writer  in  the    long  train  of   metaphysicians,  there  is  no 
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school  of  specnlatists,  there  is  no  shape  or  shade  of  opinion 
with  which  he  was  not  familiar;  there  is  no  topic  that 
lie  was  not  capable  of  unfolding  with  the  utmost  ease 
and  investing  with  interest ;  yet  his  lectnres  are  far  from 
forming  a  full  series,  or  presenting  many  of  the  themes  of 
which  he*  treats  with  the  clearness  and  amplitude  which  are 
desirable.  Though  his  piercing  glance,  refined  discrimina- 
tion, delicate  analysis,  compreliensive  memory,  and  adroit- 
ness in  argument  appear  in  every  discussion,  he  yet  is 
always  terse,  often  obscure,  sometimes  inconsistent,  and 
gives  his  lectnres  the  air  in  a  measure  of  an  outline  or  sylla- 
bus.  rather  than  a  full  presentation  of  his  subjects ;  and 
seems  to  have  written  them  more  as  a  concise  statement  for 
himself,  than  for  the  youths  to  whom  he  addressed  them. 
They  are,  however,  a  very  important  contribution  to  the 
science  of  Metaphysics,  and  arc  destined  undoubtedly — with 
his  other  writings — to  exert  a  large  influence.  They  are,  in 
the  main,  on  the  side  of  trutli,  and  were  probably  thought 
by  their  author  to  be  altogether  consistent  with  the  great 
doctrines  of  theism  and  revelation  in  which  he  professed  an 
unhesitating  faith.  We  regret  that  in  the  most  important 
branch  of  his  speculutions,  in  which  he  aimed  to  overthrow 
the  atheism  and  nihilism  of  the  modern  German  schools, 
he  admitted  elements  that  are  contradictit)us  of  his  own 
principles,  and  subversive  of  the  facts  and  doctrines  he 
meant  to  maintain. 

We  have  an  example  of  this  in  his  definition  of  conscious- 
ness in  the  perception  of  external  objects,  as  a  consciousness 
of  those  objects  themselves.    Thus  he  says : 

^^  Reid  maintains,  against  the  immense  majority  of  all,  and  the 
entire  multitude  of  modem  philosophers,  that  we  have  a  direct 
and  immediate  knowledge  of  the  external  world.  He  thus 
vindicates  to  mind  not  only  an  immediate  knowledge  of  its  own 
modifications,  but  also  an  immediate  knowledge  of  what  is 
essentially  different  from  mind  or  self, — the  modifications  of 
matter.  He*did  not,  however,  allow  that  these  were  known  by 
any  common  faculty,  but  held  that  the  qualities  of  mind  were 
exclusively  made  known  to  us  by  consciousness,  the  qualities  of 
matter  exclusively  made  known  to  us  by  perception.  Conscious- 
ness was  thus  the  faculty  of  ilbmediate  knowledge,  purely 
subjective;  perception  the  faculty  of  knowledge,  purely  objec- 
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tiye.  The  ego  was  known  by  one  fiicalty,  the  non-ego  by 
mother.  \ 

^^  Dr.  Reid  has  many  neriU  as  a  speculator,  but  the  only  merit 
which  he  arrogates  to  himself— the  principal  merit  accorded  to 
him  by  others — is  that  iie  was  the  first  philosopher,  in  more 
recent  times,  who  dared  in  his  doctrine  of  immediate  perception, 
to  vindicate  against  the  unanimous  authority  of  philosophers, 
the  universal  conviction  of  mankind.  But  this  doctrine  he  has 
at  best  but  imperfectly  developed,  and  at  the  same  time  has 
unfortunately  obscured  it  by  errors  of  so  singular  a  character 
that  some  acute  philosophers  have  never  even  suspected  what 
his  doctrine  of  perception  actually  is.  One  of  those  errors  is 
the  contradistinction  of  perception  from  consciousness. 

^^  I  may  here  notice  that  philosophers,  at  least  modem  philo- 
sophera,  before  Reid,  allowed  to  the  mind  no  immediate  know- 
ledge of  the  external  reality.  They  conceded  to  it  only  a 
repreaoitative  or  mediate  knowledge  of  external  things.  Of 
these  some,  however,  held  that  ^the  representative  object — 
the  object  immediately  known — was  different  from  the  mind 
knowing,  as  it  was  also  different  from  the  reality  it  represented; 
while  others,  on  a  simpler  hypothesis,  maintained  that  there  was 
no  intermediate  entity — ^no  tertium  quidj  between  the  reality 
and  the  mind,  but  that  the  immediate  or  representative  object 
was  itself  a  mental  modification.  The  latter  thns  granting  to 
mind  no  immediate  knowledge  of  aught  beyond  its  own  modifi- 
cation, could,  consequently,  only  recognise  a  consciousness  of 
self.  The  former,  on  the  contrary,  could,  as  they  actually  did, 
accord  to  consciousness  a  cognizance  of  not  self.  Now  Reid^ 
after  asserting  against  the  philosophers  the  immediacy  of  our 
knowledge  of  external  things,  would  almost  appear  to  have  been 
startled  by  his  own  boldness,  and  instead  of  carrying  his  prin- 
ciple fairly  to  its  issue,  by  according  to  consciousness  on  his 
doctrine  that  knowledge  of  the  external  world  as  existing, 
which  on  the  doctrine  of  the  philosophers  it  obUined  of  the 
external  world  as  represented,  he  inconsistently  stopped  short, 
split  immediate  knowledge  into  two  parts,  and  bestowed  the 
knowledge  of  material  qualities  on  perception  alone,  allowing 
that  of  mental  modifications  to  remain  exclusively  with  conscious- 
ness. Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  exemption  of  the  objects 
of  perception  from  the  sphere  of  consciousness,  can  be  easily 
^own  to  be  self-contradictory. 

^  What !  say  the  partisans  of  Dr.  Reid,  are  we  not  to  distin- 
guish as  the  product  of  different  faculties,  the  knowledge  we 
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obtain  of  objects  in  themselves  the  most  oppoate  ?  Mind  and 
matter  are  mntuallj  separated  by  the  whole  diameter  of  being. 
Mind  and  matter  are  in  ftot  nothing  but  words  to  express  two 
series  of  phenomena  known  less  in  themselves,  than  in  contra- 
distinction from  each  other.  The  difference  of  the  phenomena 
to  be  known  surely  legitimates  a  difference  of  faculty  to  know 
them.  In  answer  to  this  we  admit  at  once  that — were  the  ques- 
tion merely  whether  we  should  not  distinguish  tmder  con- 
sciousness two  special  faculties — whether  we  should  not  study 
apart,  and  bestow  distinctive  appellations  on  consciousness  con- 
sidered as  more  particularly  cognizant  of  the  external  world 
and  on  consciousness  considered  as  more  particularly  cognizant 
of  the  internal — this  would  be  highly  proper  and  expedient. 
But  this  is  not  the  qnestion.  Dr.  Reid  distinguishes  conscious- 
ness as  a  special  faculty  from  perception  as  a  special  faculty,  and 
he  allows  to  the  former  the  cognizance  of  the  latter  in  its  opera- 
tion, to  the  exdusion  of  its  object  He  maintains  that  we  are  con- 
scious of  onr perception  of  a^rose,  but  not  of  the  rose  perceived. 
That  we  know  the  ego  by  one  act  of  knowledge,  the  non-ego 
by  another.  This  doctrine  I  hold  to  be  erroneous,  and  it  is 
this  doctrine  I  now  proceed  to  refute." — Pp.  154-156. 

He  thus  maintains  that  in  the  perception  of  external  ob- 
jects, the  mind  is  conscious  not  only  of  the  modification 
that  takes  place  in  itself,  through  the  organ  which  is  the 
medium  of  the  perception,  but  of  the  external  reality  also, 
which  is  the  object  of  perception.  This  we  regard  as  not 
only  mistaken,  but  subversive  of  the  doctrine  affirmed  by 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  of  the  actual  perceptioYi  by  the  mind  of 
external  existences,  and  directly  involving  the  idealism 
which  it  was  a  leading  aim  of  his  speculations  to  overthrow. 

His  first  argument  against  Dr.  Reid  is  ineffective,  from 
his  failure  to  notice  that  his  theory  has  that  very  character- 
istic of  truth  which  he  denies  belongs  to  it. 

"  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  only  a  logical  axiom,  but  a  self- 
evident  truth,  that  the  knowledge  of  opposites  is  one.  Thus  we 
cannot  know  what  is  tall,  without  knowing  what  is  short — we 
know  what  is  virtue  only  as  we  know  what  is  vice — the  science 
of  health  is  but  another  name  for  the  science  of  disease.  Nor 
do  we  know  the  opposites,  the  I  and  thon,  the  ego  and  non-ego 
— the  subject  and  the  object,  mind  and  matter,  by  a  different 
law.    The  act  which  affirms  that  this  particular  phenomenon  is 
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a  modification  of  Me,  Tirtually  affinns  that  the  phenomenon  io 
sot  a  modification  of  anything  different  from  Me,  and  conse- 
quently impliea  a  common  cognizance  of  self  and  not  self ;  the 
act  which  affirms  that  this  other  phenomenon  is  a  modification 
of  something  different  ^om  Me,  virtually  affirms  that  the  phe- 
nomenon b  not  a  modification  of  Me,  and  consequently  implies 
a  common  cognizance  of  not  self  and  self.  But  unless  we  are 
prepared  to  maintain  that  the  faculty  cognizant  of  self  and  not 
self,  is  different  from  the  iacutty  cognizant  of  not  self  and  self,  we 
must  allow  that  the  ego  and  non-ego  are  known  and  discriminated 
in  the  same  indivisible  act  of  knowledge.'' — Pp.  156,  157. 

Here  he  plainly  assumes  the  point  be  alleges  as  a  proof  of  the 
error  of  Dr.  Reid's  theory; — namely,  that  the  modification  of 
the  mind  in  sight,  the  consciousness  of  which,  he  admits,  is  a 
consciousness  of  a  non-ego,  is  identical  with  the  external  object 
itself  of  the  perception, — so  that  the  one  is  the  object  of  con- 
sciousness, as  absolutely  and  directly  as  the  other.  But  diat 
is  the  very  point  denied  by  Dr.  Beid.  Sir  William  Hamilton 
should  therefore  have  directly  proved,  not  assumed  it.  Not  a 
syllable,  however,  does  he  allege  to  show  that  the  niind's 
consciousness  in  such  an  act,  is  not  confined  simply  to  the 
modification  that  takes  place  in  itself,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  external  object.  As  the  mind's  consciousness  of  the 
modification  that  takes  place  in  itself  in  such  a  perception, 
is  a  consciousness  of  a  non-ego,  he  cannot  claim  that  there 
must,  in  addition  to  that,  be  a  consciousness  also  of  the  exter- 
nal object,  in  order  to  a  consciousness  of  a  non-ego.  And 
not  being  able  to  claim  that  a  consciousness  of  the  external 
object  is  necessary,  in  order  to  a  consciousness  of  a  non- 
ego — he  cannot  claim  as  he  does,  that  a  consciousness  of  the 
external  object  is  involved  in,  and  identical  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  modification  of  the  mind  in  the  perception 
of  that  object. 

He  departs  in  this  theory  from  his  own  definition  of  conscious- 
ness as  a  knowledge  simply  of  what  takes  place  in  the  mind. 

*^  Consciousness  may  be  compared  to  an  internal  light,  by 
means  of  which,  and  which  alone,  what  passes  in  the  mind  is 
rendered  visible.  Consciousness  is  simple — is  not  composed  of 
parts  either  similar  or  dissimilar.  It  always  resembles  itself, 
differing  only  in  the  degrees  of  its  intensity :  thus,  there  are  not 
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variona  kinds  of  oonsoioumesft,  although  there  are  Tarious  kinds 
of  mental  modes  or  states,  of  which  we  are  conscious.  Whatever 
divisions  therefore  of  the  mental  phenomena  may  be  adopted,  all 
its  members  must  be  within  consciousness  itself^  which  must  be 
viewed  as  comprehensive  of  the  whole  phenomena  to  be  divided ; 
fiir  less  should  we  reduce  it,  as  a  special  phenomenon,  to  a  par- 
ticular class.  Let  consciousness,  tlierefore,  remain  one  and 
indivisible,  comprehending  all  the  modifications — ^all  the  pheno- 
mena, of  the  thinking  subject." — ^Pp.  126,  127. 

Here  the  objects  of  conscioasnees  are  defined  as  ex- 
clusively the  modifications  or  operations  of  the  mind 
itselt^ — ^that  which  lies  in  the  circle  of  its  own  movements, 
whether  the  effect  of  the  action  on  it  of  external  causes,  or 
the  work  of  its  own  volition.  To  extend  the  sphere  of  con- 
sciousness beyond  this  limit,  and  place  the  external  world 
as  far  as  it  falls  under  the  cognizance  of  the  senses  under 
its  jurisdiction,  is  not  only  to  desert  his  definition,  but  is  to 
ascribe  another  natnre  to  the  power  itself,  and  make  it  equi« 
valent  to  Keid's  faculty  of  perception.    Again  he  says : 

^^  The  expressions,  I  know  that  I  know,  I  know  that  I  feel,  I 
know  that  I  desire,  are  translated  by — ^I  am  conscious  that  I 
know,  I  am  conscious  that  I  feel,  I  am  conscious  that  I  desire. 
Consciousness  is  thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  recognition  by  the 
mind  or  ego  of  its  acts  and  qffections  ;  in  other  words,  the  self 
affirmation,  that  certain  modifications  are  hnmon  by  me^  and 
that  these  modifications  are  mine.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
consciousness  Js  not  to  be  viewed  as  anything  different  from 
these  modifications  themselves,  but  is,  in  fact,  the  general  con- 
dition of  their  existence,  or  of  their  existence  within  the  sphere 
of  intelligence.  Though  the  simplest  act  of  mind,  consciousness, 
thus  expresses  a  relation  subsisting  between  two  terms.  These 
terms  are,  on  the  one  hand,  an  I  or  self  as  the  sutject  of  a 
certain  modification,  and,  on  the  other,  some  modification,  state, 
quality,  affection,  or  operation  belonging  to  the  subject.  Con- 
sciousness, thus,  in  its  simplicity,  necessarily  involves  three 
things:  Ist.  A  recognising  or  knowing  subject;  2d.  A  recog- 
nition or  known  modification ;  and  3rd.  A  recognition  or  know- 
ledge by  the  subject — the  mind--of  the  mode  of  the  modifi- 
cation."—P.  133. 

No  definition  could  be  framed  that  would  more  expressly 
limit  consciousness  to  the  mind  itself  and  its  operations,  and 
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exclude  everything  exterior  to  itself.  To  have  extended 
the  definition  so  as  to  inclnde  a  consciousness  of  external 
objects,  would  have  required  a  fonrth  specification*,  in  which 
that  element  should  have  been  explicitly  stated. 

But  besides  this,  he  expressly  admits  and  maintains  that 
there  is  a  distinction  of  the  greatest  obviousness  and  im- 
portance between  the  mind's  consciousness  of  its  own  pro- 
cesses in  an  act  of  perception,  and  the  external  object  itself 
it  perceives  in  that  act. 

^  Kfad  of  consciousness  is  thus :  ihaJt  whose  existence  ie  given 
and  ffuaranteed  by  an  original  and  necessary  belirf.  But  there 
is  an  important  distinction  to  be  here  made  which  has  not  only 
been  overlooked  by  all  philosophers,  but  has  led  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  into  no  inconsiderable  errors. 

**The  facts  of  consciousness  are  to  be  considered  in  two 
points  of  view,  either  as  evidencing  their  own  ideal  or  pheno- 
menal existence,  or  as  evidencing  the  objective  existence  of  some- 
thing else  beyond  them,  A  belief  in  the  former  is  not  identical 
with  a  belief  in  the  latter.  The  one  cannot,  the  other  may  pos- 
sibly be  refused.  In  the  case  of  a  common  witness,  we  cannot 
doubt  the  &ct  of  his  personal  reality,  nor  the  fact  of  his  testi- 
mony as  emitted,  but  we  can  always  doubt  the  truth  of  that 
which  his  testimony  avers.  So  it  is  with  consciousness.  We 
cannot  possibly  refuse  the  fact  of  its  evidence  as  given,  but  we 
may  hesitate  to  admit  thai  beyond  itself  of  which  it  assures  us. 
I  shall  explain  by  taking  an  example.  In  the  act  of  External 
Perception,  consciousness  gives,  as  a  conjunct  fact)  the  existence 
of  Me  or  Self  as  perceiving,  and  the  existence  of  something 
different  from  Me  or  Self  as  perceived.  Now  the  reality  of  this 
as  a  subjective  datum  or  an  ideal  phenomenon,  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  doubt  without  doubting  the  existence  of  conscious- 
ness, for  consciousness  is  itself  this  fact ;  and  to  doubt  the  exist- 
ence of  consciousness  is  absolutely  impossible ;  for,  as  such  a 
doubt  could  not  exist,  except  in  and  through  consciousness,  it 
would  consequently  annihilate  itself.  Wo  should  doubt  that  we 
doubted.  As  contained,  as  given  in  an  act  of  consciousness,  the 
contrast  of  mind  knowing  and  of  matter  known,  cannot  be 
denied. 

'*  But  the  whole  phenomenon  as  given  in  consciousness,  may 
be  admitted,  and  yet,  its  inference  disputed.  It  may  be  said, 
consciousness  gives  the  mental  subject  as  perceiving  an  external 
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object,  contra-distinguished  from  it  [the  external  object]  as  per- 
oeived ;  all  this  we  do  not  and  cannot  deny.  Bat  oonscioosness 
is  only  a  phenomenon ;  the  contrast  between  the  subject  and 
object  may  be  only  apparent,  not  real  ^  the  object  given  as  an 
external  reality,  may  onl^  be  a  mental  representation,  which  the 
mind  Is,  by  an  unknown  law,  determined  unconsciously  to  pro- 
duce, and  to  mistake  for  something  different  from  itself.  All 
this  may  be  said  and  believed,  without  self-contradiction — nay, 
all  this  has,  by  the  immense  majority  of  modern  philosophers, 
been  actually  said  and  believed." — Pp.  188,  189. 

He  thus  distinctly  admits  and  affirms  that  the  facts  of 
consciousness,  are  to  be  considered  in  two  points  of  view, 
either  as  evidencing  their  own  ideal  or  phenomenal  exist- 
ence—that is,  being  a  consciousness  of  the  mind's  own  mo- 
difications— or  as  evidencing  the  ohjecti/oe  existence  of  som^ 
thing  BEYOND  THEM ;  and  that,  "a  belief  in  the  former,  is  not 
identical  with  a  belief  in  the  latter."  A  consciousness  of  its 
own  modifications,  then,  is  not  a  consciousness  of  external 
objects.  The  one  takes  place  in  the  mind  and  exists  there 
only ;  and  the  other  is,  by  his  definition,  wholly  beyond  those 
modifications,  and  external  to  the  mind  itself. 

He  omits  to  notice,  however,  it  should  be  observed,  in  his 
exemplification  from  perception,  that  the  mind's  conscious- 
ness of  its  own  modifications  in  such  an  act  is  wholly  dis- 
tinct and  different  from  its  perception  of  the  external  object 
He  speaks  as  though  the  consciousness  of  its  own  pheno- 
mena, and  its  perception  of  something  beyond  those  self- 
processes,  were  identical.  Their  identity,  however,  is  dis- 
proved by  the  fact  which  he  admits,  that  it  is  possible  to 
deny  the  reality  of  the  external  objects  of  perception,  while 
the  facts  themselves  of  consciousness  cannot  be  denied.  If 
the  external  objects  perceived  were  embraced  in  conscious- 
ness, and  among  its  most  essential  facts,  how  could  their 
reality  be  denied  or  doubted,  any  more  than  the  reality  of 
the  mind's  processes  by  which  it  perceives  them  ?  It  would 
plainly  be  as  impossible  to  question  their  reality,  as  it  would 
the  reality  of  the  mind's  perception  of  them,  or  the  reality 
of  the  mind  itself. 

He  thus  clearly  admits  and  reasons  on  the  fact  that  the 
external  objects  of  perception  are  wholly  different  from  the 
mind's  own  modifications  in  the  perception  of  them,  and 
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beyond  thoee  modificatioDs,  and  thence  deserts  and  contra- 
dicts his  theory  that  the  mind's  consciousness  of  its  own 
phenomena,  is  a  consciousness  of  the  external  objects,  to 
wiiich,  in  perception  through  the  senses,  those  phenomena 
are  related. 

In  his  next  argument  against  Reid,  he  falls  into  an  equally 
Btrange  mistake ; — affirming  that  we  cannot  know  an  extern 
nal  object  unless  we  are  conscious  of  it :  thus  confounding 
our  perception  of  an  object  with  the  object  itself;  and  affirm- 
ing that  our  perception  of  it  is  not  a  medium  to  us  of  a 
knowledge  of  it 

^  Reid's  assertion,  that  we  are  conscious  of  the  act  of  percep- 
tion, but  not  of  the  object  perceived,  involves,  first  of  all,  a  gene- 
ral absurdity.  For  it  virtually  asserts  that  we  can  know  what 
we  are  not  conscious  of  knowing.  An  act  of  perception  is  an 
act  of  knowledge ;  that  we  perceive  that  we  know.  Now,  if  in 
perception  there  be  an  external  reality  known,  but  of  which 
external  reality  we  are,  on  Reid^s  hypothesis,  not  conscious,  then 
is  there  an  object  known  of  which  we  are  not  conscious.  But, 
as  we  know  only,  inasmuch  as  we  know  tl^at  we  know — ^inas- 
much as  we  are  conscious  that  we  know — we  cannot  know  an 
object  without  being  conscious  of  that  object  as  known  ;  conse- 
quently we  cannot  perceive  an  object,  without  being  conscious 
of  that  object  as  perceived. 

*^  But  again :  How  is  it  possible  that  we  can  be  conscious 
of  an  operation  of  perception,  unless  consciousness  be  co-exten- 
sive with  that  act ;  and  how  can  it  be  co-extensive  with  the  act, 
and  not  also  conversant  with  its  object  ?  An  act  of  knowledge 
is  only  possible  in  relation  to  an  object ;  and  it'is  an  act  of  one 
kind  or  another  only  by  special  relation  to  a  particular  object. 
Thus  the  object  at  once  determines  the  existence,  and  specifies 
the  character  of  the  existence  of  the  intellectual  energy.  An 
act  of  knowledge  existing  and  being  what  it  is  only  by  relation 
to  its  object,  it  is  manifest  that  the  act  can  be  known  only 
through  the  object  to  which  it  is  correlative ;  and  Reid's  suppo- 
sition that  an  operation  can  be  known  in  consciousness  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  object,  is  impossible.  For  example :  I  see  the 
inkstand.  How  can  I  be  conscious  that  ray  present  modifica- 
tion exists ;  that  it  is  a  perception  and  not  another  mental  state 
— that  it  is  a  perception  of  sight  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other 
sense— and,  finally,  that  it  is  a  perception  of  the  inkstand,  and 
of  the  inkstand  only,  unless    my  consciousness  comprehend 
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within  its  sphere  the  object,  which  at  once  determbes  the  exist- 
ence of  the  act,  qualifies  its  kind,  and  distingaishes  its  indivi- 
duality ?  Annihilate  the  inkstand,  you  annihilate  the  percep- 
tion ;  annihilate  the  consciousness  of  the  object,  you  annihilate 
the  consciousness  of  the  operation.^'— Pp.  157,  169. 

But  he  assumes  throughout  this  argument  the  point  he 
aims  to  establish,  that  the  consciousness  of  the  perception 
of  the  inkstand — which  is  a  modification  of  the  mind  ;  and 
a  consciousness  of  the  inkstand  itself — which  is  an  external 
existence,  are  identically  the  same ;  that,  however,  is  in 
effect  to  assume  that  the  perception  of  the  inkstand,  and 
the  inkstand  itself,  are  identical  ;  which  is  to  deny  the 
reality  of  the  inkstand  as  an  external  existence,  and  convert 
the  perception  and  its  object  into  a  mere  mental  process,  and 
thereby  overturn  his  own  theory  that  the  external  object  is 
an  absolute  reality,  and  a  reality  wholly  distinct  from,  and 
independent  of  the  mind's  perception  of  it.  If  the  percep- 
tion of  external  objects,  and  those  objects  themselves  are 
identically  the  same,  then  plainly  the  external  universe  is 
but  an  ideal  existence  ;  and  our  author's  argument  contem- 
plates a  merely  supposititious  case,  and  is  wholly  inept  and 
aimless.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  perception  of  an  exter- 
nal object  is  wholly  different  from  the  object  itself;  and  if 
the  mind  is  conscious  of  the  act  of  perception,  without  any 
consciousness  beyond  that  of  the  object  perceived ;  and  if 
moreover  its  consciousness  of  the  perception  of  an  object  is 
the  means  to  it  of  as  absolute  a  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  that  object  as  exterior  to  itself,  as  its  consciousness  of  its 
own  operations  is  of  the  reality  of  those  operations,  then 
plainly  the  fact  that  the  mind  is  not  conscious  of  an  external 
object,  which  it  perceives  tlirongli  the  senses,  is  no  proof 
whatever  that  ft  has  not  a  knowledge  of  that  object. 

But  Sir  William  admits,  as  we  have  shown,  and  assumes 
indeed  in  this  very  argument,  that  the  external  object  of 
perception  is  a  different  thing  from  the  mind's  perception 
of  it ;  and  he  could  not,  without  inconsistency,  have  refused 
to  admit  it;  as  to  afllrm  the  identity  of  the  perception  and 
the  object  perceived,  would  be  to  affirm  that  the  external 
universe  has  only  an  ideal  existence,  and  subvert  tho  sys- 
tem of  realism,  which  it  was  the  great  aim  of  his  specula- 
tions to  sustain. 
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Bnt  admitting  tlie  reality  of  the  external  existences,  which 
are  the  objects  of  onr  perceptions,  he  could  not  consist- 
ently deny  that  our  perceptions  of  them  are  the  medium 
to  ns  of  a  knowledge  of  their  existence  and  natnre,  as  abso- 
lutely as  our  consciousness  of  our  own  mental  operations 
is  the  medium  to  us  of  a  knowledge  of  their  reality  and 
nature. 

He  in  fact  furnishes  no  proof  that  the  mind  is  ever  con- 
scious of  anything,  except  that  which  takes  place  in  itself ; 
nor  could  he.  The  supposition  is  self-contradictory ;  as  con- 
sciousness, by  his  definition,  is  the  mind's  knowledge  of 
what  takes  place  in  itself — of  the  processes  and  affections  of 
which  it  isitse^the  subject;  all  exterior  things  are  excluded 
from  its  sphere.  To  ascribe  to  it  the  power  of  knowing  di- 
rectly what  is  wholly  exterior  to  itself,  is  in  fact  to  ascribe  to 
it  a  faculty  of  oumiscience ;  for  why,  if  capable  of  a  direct 
and  absolute^consciousness  of  any  one  thing  wholly  exterior  to 
itself,  should  it  not  be  equally  capable  of  a  like  cognizance  of 
any  and  every  other?  It  is  indisputable  that  in  many  of 
the  mind's  perceptions  through  the  senses,  its  conscious- 
ness is  limited  absolutely  to  the  effects  and  processes  of 
which  it  is  itself  the  subject,  and  has  no  cognizance  whatever 
of  the  external  objects  which  are  the  means  of  those  per- 
ceptions. Thus  in  the  sensation  produced  by  the  odori- 
ferous particles  exhaled  from  a  rose,  the  mind  has  no  con- 
sciousness of  anything  beside  its  own  processes.  It  has  no 
consciousness  of  the  rose  itself.  The  rose  itself  is  not,  in 
fact,  the  cause  of  the  sensation ;  but  certain  particles  ema- 
nating from  it.  ^Neither  of  those  invisible  particles  has  it 
any  cognizance  directly.  It  does  not  see  them.  It  does 
not  feel  them  by  the  touch,  as  hard  or  isoft,  light  or 
heavy,  square  or  round.  Its  consciousness  is  absolutely 
confined  to  the  effects  in  itself  they  produce  through  the 
organ  on  which  they  act.  Tet  it  has  a  knowledge  of  the 
existence  and  exteriority  to  itself  of  the  cause  of  its  sensa- 
tions, as  certain  and  indubitable  as  it  has  of  the  sensations 
in  itself  that  are  produced  by  that  cause.  So  also  in  hear- 
ing the  external  cause  of  the  sensation  is  the  air,  thrown 
.into  regular  motion  by  some  agent,  as  the  human  voice,  or 
an  orchestra  of  musical  instruments.  But  of  the  vibrations 
of  the  air  considered  by  themselves,  the  mind  has  no  con- 
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scionsncss.  It  knows  Dothing  of  their  pecnliarity  of  move- 
ment,  their  numbers,  force,  rapidity,  or  the  principle  on 
which  they  act.  It  has  no  cognizance  whatever  of  any- 
thing except  the  effects  in  itself  produced  by  their  action 
on  the  ear.  Tliere  accordingly  are  thousands  and  millions  of 
human  beings  who  do  not  even  know  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
action  of  the  air  on  the  drum  of  the  ear  that  is  the  cause 
of  the  sensation  of  sound,  nor  that  there  is  a  drum  in  the 
ear.  Yet  they  have  as  absolute  a  certainty  that  the  causes 
of  their  hearing  are  external  to  themselves,  and  in  most 
cases  as  absolute  a  certainty  where  and  what  those  causes 
are,  as  they  have  that  they  are  the  subjects  of  the  sensa- 
tions of  which  they  are  conscious. 

This,  however,  our  author  controverts.  He  maintains 
that  the  mind  is  directly  conscious  in  all  cases  of  the 
material  objects  that  act  on  the  senses  in  perception  ;  and 
it  is  to  those  objects  alone,  he  affirms,  that  he  refers  when 
he  speaks  of  external  objects  as  objects  of  consciousness: 
not  the  remote  objects  which  they  are  the  means  of  our 
perceiving. 

'^In  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  external  object  to  the 
senses.  The  general  doctrine  on  the  subject  is  thus  given  by 
Reid :  *  A  law  of  our  nature  regarding  perception  is,  that  we 
perceive  no  object,  unless  some  impression  is  made  upon  the 
organ  of  sense,  either  by  the  immediate  application  of  the 
object,  or  by  some  nediam  which  passes  between  the  object 
and  the  organ.  In  two  of  our  senses,  viz.  Touch  and  Taste, 
there  must  be  &n  immediate  application  of  the  object  to  the 
organ.  In  the  other  three  the  o^ect  is  perceived  at  a  distance^ 
but  still  by  means  of  a  medium,  by  which  some  impresfflon  is 
made  on  the  organ.^ 

"  Now  this,  I  showed  you,  is  incorrect.  The  only  object 
ever  perceived,  is  the  object  in  immediate  contact — ^in  immedi- 
ate relation  with  the  organ.  What  Reid  and  philosophers  in 
general,  call  the  distant  objecty  it  wholly  unknown  to  percep- 
tion :  By  reasoning  we  may  connect  the  object  perceived  with 
certain  antecedents — certain  causes ;  but  these,  as  the  result  of 
an  inference,  cannot  be  the  objects  of  perception.  The  only 
objects  of  perception  are  in  all  the  senses  equally  immediate. 
Thus  the  object  of  my  vision  at  present  is  not  the  paper  or 
letters  at  a  foot  from  my  eye,  but  the  rays  of  light  reflected 
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from  these  upon  the  retina.  The  object  of  your  hearing  ib  not 
the  vibrations  of  my  larynx,  nor  the  vibrations  of  the  interven- 
ing air,  bat  the  vibrations  determined  thereby  in  the  cavity  of 
the  internal  ear,  and  in  immediate  contact  with  the  auditory 
nerves.  In  both  senses,  the  external  object  perceived  is  the 
last  effect  of  a  series  of  unperceived  causes.  But  to  call  these 
nnperceived  causes  the  oiijecit  of  perception,  and  to  call  the 
perceived  effect — the  real  object — only  the  medium  of  percep- 
tion, is  either  a  gross  error,  or  an  unwarrantable  abuse  of 
language.  My  conclusion  is,  therefore,  that  in  all  the  senses. 
the  external  ohfect  is  in  contact  with  the  organ,  and  thus,  in  a 
certain  signification,  all  the  senses  are  only  modifications  of 
Touch.  This  is  the  umple  fact,  and  any  other  statement  of  it, 
is  either  the  effect,  or  the  cause  of  misconception." — ^Pp. 
398,  399. 

In  reply  to  this  we  observe,  first,  that  to  denominate  the 
rays  of  light  in  vision,  the  external  object  of  perception, 
in  contradistinction  from  the  object  from  which  the  light  is 
reflected,  and  forms  its  image  on  the  retina,  is  to  give  the 
terras  perception  and  external  object  a  meaning  wholly 
nnknown  to  Reid,  and  that  renders  oii^  author's  argument 
against  his  theory  of  perception  irrelevant  and  nugatory. 

Secondly.  He  offers  no  proof  that  it  is  not  simply  the 
effect  the  rays  of  light  produce  in  vision  which  the  mind 
perceives,  in  contradistinction  from  the  rays  themselves, 
by  which  the  image  is  formed  on  the  retina.  It  is  trae 
indeed  that  the  rays  are  the  only  external  objects  that 
come  in  contact  with  the  eye ;  but  it  does  not  thence  follow 
that  they  are  the  objects  of  the  mind^s  consciousness,  in 
contradistinction  from  the  effects  in  the  mind  of  which 
they  are  the  means ;  nor  that  they  are  the  external  objects 
of  the  mind's  perception,  instead  of  the  exterior  objects 
from  which  they  are  radiated.  Tiiey  indubitably  are  not. 
The  mind  in  vision  is  not  conscious  of  the  rays  of  light ;  it 
has  ordinarily  no  sensation  of  them  whatever.  It  is  only 
conscious  of  the  effect  of  wliich  they  are  the  medium  ;  and 
that  is  the  perception  of  the  eocternal  object  from  which 
those  rays  are  emitted  or  reflected,  and  the  image  of  which 
they  form  on  the  retina.  Nor  in  hearing,  has  the  mind 
any  perception  of  the  vibrations  either  of  the  air,  or  of  the 
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drum  and  other  organs  of  the  ear.  It  only  perceives  the 
effect  tlioso  vibratii>ns  occasion  in  itself;  and  that  is  the 
sensation  wliich  we  denominate  sound  ;  and  that  sensation, 
or  niodiKcatioii  of  self,  is  wholly  unlike  the  vibrations 
themselves  either  of  the  air  or  the  organs  which  are  the 
medium  of  that  modification.  If  the  mind's  perception 
were  a  perception  of  those  vibrations  in  place  of  sound — a 
wholly  dissimilar  effect — those  vibrations  woald  be  as  dis- 
tinctly the  objects  of  its  consciousness,  as  the  sound  itself 
is  of  which  they  are  the  means. 

Thirdly.  He  deserts  in  this  theory  the  doctrine  he  main- 
tains that  the  mind's  own  modifications  are  thenon  ego,  which 
forms  a  leading  element  in  eveiy  act  of  consciousness.  For 
the  mind's  modifications  in  vision  most  indubitably  are 
simply  its  own  processes,  or  the  affections  of  which  it  is  the 
subject,  not  the  rays  of  light  which  merely  enter  the  eye, 
and  form  an  image  on  the  retina.  To  assume  that  those 
rays  of  light  are  themselves  among  its  processes  or  affec- 
tions, is  to  affirm  that  they  become  parts  or  constituents  of 
the  mind  itself,  which  is  not  only  contradictory  to  conscious- 
ness, but  is  to  exhibit  the  mind  as  a  material  substance. 
For  how  can  light  become  a  constituent  of  its  being  and 
acts  unless  it  is  itself  also  material? 

Fourthly.  This  theory  implies  that  the  perception  of  ex- 
ternal objects  is  representative  merely — ^a  doctrine  he  rejects 
— and  not  immediate  as  be  strenuously  maintains.  If  that 
which  the  mind  perceives  in  looking  at  a  landscape,  is  sim- 
ply the  rays  of  light  that  are  reflected  from  it  on  the  retina, 
then  clearly  it  has  no  direct  perception  whatever  of  the 
landscape  itself.  That,  therefore,  which  it  perceives,  is  but 
a  mere  representative  of  the  landscape.  Of  that  which  tlie 
image  represents,  it  has  no  immediate  knowledge.  Its 
knowledge  of  it,  if  it  have  any,  is  only  the  result  of  infer- 
ence.  But  that  is  identically  the  theory  of  representative 
perception  which  our  author  wholly  rejects,  and  the  confu- 
tation of  which  has  been  the  leading  aim  of  the  specula- 
tions that  have  given  him  his  chief  distinction  as  a  meta- 
physician. 

His  theory  that  the  mind  is  directly  conscious  of  the  rays 
of  light,  vibrations  of  air,  odoriferous  particles  and  other 
material  things  that  come  in  contact  with  the  organs  of 
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•ense  and  are  the  medium  of  perception,  and  that  they,  and 
they  only,  are  the  external  objects  perceived  by  the  mind, 
is  thus  unsupported,  contradictious  to  consciousness,  and 
subversive  of  his  doctrine  of  the  reality  of  the  external 
world  and  the  immediacy  of  our  perception  of  it 

He  fails  equally  to  prove  that  our  perception  of  external  ob- 
jects is  not  a  medium  to  us  of  a  knowledge  of  their  existence. 
And  by  external  objects  of  perception  we  mean  the  objects 
for  example  in  vision  of  which  images  are  formed  by  the 
rays  of  light  on  the  retina;  for  they  are  the  objects  and  the 
only  objects  external  to  itself  which  the  mind  perceives, 
and  it  is  to  them  alone  that  Heid^s  theory  and  the  question 
between  realists  and  idealists  relates. 

The  only  consideration  he  offers  to  support  that  doctrine, 
is  his  assumption  that  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  have 
a  knowledge  of  objects,  is  by  being  conscious  of  them. 
Yet  notwithstanding  that  assumption,  he  admits  and  affirms 
that  we  have  a  knowledge  of  many  things  of  which  we 
have  no  consciousness  whatever.    Thus  he  says — 

**  In  answer  to  the  objection — how  can  we  know  that  of  which 
we  are  not  conscious,  seeing  that  consciousness  is  the  condition 
of  knowledge — it  is  enough  to  allege  that  there  are  many 
things  which  we  neither  hww^  nor  can  know  ifi  themeelvee^  that 
is,  in  their  direct  and  immediate  relation  to  ottr  /acuities  of 
knowledge^  but  which  manifest  their  existence  indirectly  through 
the  medium  of  their  ^/ec/*."— Pp  241,  242. 

By  his  concession,  then,  there  are  many  objects  that  do 
not  come  within  the  sphere  of  our  consciousness,  of  whose 
existence  and  nature  we  nevertheless  have  a  knowledge, 
through  the  medium  of  the  effects  which  they  produce  in 
ns. 

And  that  is  the  fact  in  respect  to  all  objects,  material  and 
immaterial,  that  are  external  to  ourselves.  For  as  our  con- 
sciousness embraces  nothing  but  ourselves,  and  the  pro- 
cesses and  affections  that  take  place  in  us,  and  the  acts  we 
voluntarily  exert,  all  our  knowledge  of  other  existences  and 
events  must  necessarily  be  mediate,  and  be  reached  through 
the  effects  they  produce  in  us. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  admits  and  maintains  with  the 
utmost  distinctness  that  the  effects  wrought  in  us  by  the 
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action  of  external  objects  on  onr  Benses,  are  the  medium  to 
nfi  of  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  and  nature  of  the  ex- 
ternal world.    Thus  he  sajs — 

^*  I  showed  you  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  Perception 
or  the  other  Special  Faculties  from  Consciousness^— in  other 
words,  to  reduce  Consciousness  itself  to  a  special  faculty  [so  as 
to  exclude  Perception  from  its  cognizance]  and  that  the  attempt 
to  do  so  by  the  Scotti^  philosophers  is  selfcoutradictory.  I 
stated,  however,  that  though  it  be  incompetent  to  establish  a 
faculty  for  the  immediate  knowledge  of  the  external  world 
[whose  acts  should  not  fall  within  the  sphere  of  consciousness] 
and  a  faculty  for  the  immediate  knowledge  of  the  internal,  as 
two  ultimate  powers  exclusive  of  each  other^  and  not  merely 
subordinate  forms  of  a  higher  immediate  knowledge  under 
which  they  are  comprehended,  or  carried  up  into  one ; — I  stated, 
I  say,  that  though  the  immedmte  knowledge  of  matter  and  of 
mind  are  still  only  modifications  of  consciousness,  yet  their  dis- 
crimination as  subaltern  factUties^  is  both  allowable  and  conve- 
nient. Accordingly  in  the  scheme  which  I  gave  you  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  consciousness  into  its  special  modes,  I  distinguished 
a  faculty  of  External,  and  a  faculty  of  Internal  ApprehenMon, 
constituting  together  a  more  general  modification  of  Conscious- 
ness, which  I  called  the  Acquisitive,  or  Presentative,  or  Recep- 
tive Faculty."— P.  400. 

It  is  a  faculty  accordingly  which  presents  the  external 
world  to  the  mind,  and  by  which  the  miud  apprehends  that 
world,  and  acquires  a  knowledge  of  it.  Otherwise  the 
terms  and  the  discussions  in  which  they  are  used,  are  un- 
meaning.   He  accordingly  adds : — 

"  Perception  is  the  power  by  which  we  are  made  aware  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  external  world  ;  Self-consciousness  the  power 
by  which  we  apprehend  the  phenomena  of  the  internal.  The 
objects  of  the  former  are  all  presented  to  un  in  Space  and  Time ; 
space  and  time  are  thus  the  two  conditions — the  two  fundamen- 
tal forms  of  external  perception.  The  objects  of  the  latter  are 
all  apprehended  by  us  as  Time  and  self ;  time  and  self  are  thus 
the  two  conditions — the  two  fundamental  forms  of  internal  per- 
ception, or  selfconscionsness.  We  only  know  through  self- 
consciousness  the  phenomena  of  the  internal  world,  as  modifica- 
tions of  the  indivisible  ego,  or  conscious  unit ;  we  only  know 
through  perception  the  phenomena  of  the  external  world,  under 
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space,  or  as  modifications  of  the  extended  and  divisible  non-ego^ 
or  known  plurality.'* — P.  401. 

The  faenlties  of  these  two  species  of  knowledge  are  thus 
discriminated  from  each  other  in  the  broadest  manner,  and 
the  phenomena  which  they  apprehend.  Selfconscionsness 
has  cognizance  only  of  that  which  takes  place  within  the 
mind ;  perception  has  cognizance  only  of  that  which  is  exter- 
nal to  the  mind,  bnt  which  acts  on  the  mind  through  the 
medium  of  the  senses.  That  accordingly  by  this  definition 
of  the  two  powers,  of  which  selfconscionsness  takes  cogni- 
zance in  the  acts  of  the  perceptive  faculty,  is  simply  that 
they  are  perceptions  of  the  external  objects  by  which  they 
are  caused  through  impressions,  directly  or  indirectly  on  the 
senses.  They  all  fall  indeed  within  the  sphere  of  conscious- 
ness, as  modifications  of  the  mind,  bnt  it  is  simply  as  per- 
ceptive acts  that  consciousness  apprehends  them.  It  has 
no  consciousness  of  the  external  objects  of  which  they  are 
perceptions.  This  is  the  only  view  that  is  consistent  with 
these  definitions.  If,  as  our  author  afSrms,  the  objects  of 
perception  are  exterior  to  the  ffiind,  and  in  space,  while  the 
objects  of  selfconsciousness  are  interior  to  the  mind,  and  not 
in  space,  then  plainly  the  mind's  consciousness  can  only 
embrace  the  perceptive  acts  that  take  place  within  itself, 
by  which  things  external  to  it  are  perceived ;  not  the  objects 
themselves  external  to  the  mind  which  are  perceived  in 
those  acts. 

If,  instead  of  this  view,  the  theory  advanced  by  our 
author  is  maintained,  that  nothing  is  perceived  by  the  mind 
in  acts  of  external  perception  except  that  which  takes  place 
in  the  mind  itself,  and  that  its  consciousness  in  those  acts 
embraces  the  material  things  that  act  immediately  on  the 
organs  of  sense,  it  is  a  virtual  denial  that  there  is  a  percep- 
tion of  any  external  objects  except  those  that  are  in  contact 
with  the  organs,  and  thence  a  denial  of  the  perception  of  that 
external  world  of  material  agents  and  forms  to  which  the 
discussion  relates,  and  which  is  the  real  object  of  visual, 
tactual,  and  other  modes  of  perception  through  the  senses. 
For  if  the  mind  perceives  nothing,  for  example,  in  vision, 
except  that  which  takes  place  in  itself,  and  if  at  the  same 
time  it  is,  as  our  author  contends,  conscious  of  the  rays  of 
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light  which  form  the  image  on  the  retina ;  then,  clearly  in  the 
first  place,  it  has  no  perception  of  objects  external  to  the 
eye ;  such  as  fields,  mountains,  trees,  dwellings,  hnman  beings ; 
conseqaentlj,  if  what  it  sees  is  the  medium  of  a  perception 
of  snch  external  objects,  it  must  be  as  a  mere  representative 
of  them.  But  that  is  a  doctrine  of  idealism,  which  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  rejects.  But  next,  if  that  which  takes  place 
in  the  organ  is,  as  he  represents,  the  object  of  the  mind's 
perception  and  consciousness,  it  is  impossible  that  it  can  be 
the  representative  of  the  external  object  which  the  mind 
apprehends,  inasmuch  as  the  two  are  so  dissimilar  that  the 
one  cannot  be  the  representative  of  the  other.  If  the  mind 
is  conscious  of  that  which  takes  place  in  the  eye,  it  must  be 
cognizant  of  all  that  takes  place  in  it;  and  therefore  must  be 
aware  that  the  continuance  of  the  image  on  the  retina  from 
one  instant  to  another,  is  not  owing  to  the  continuance  of 
the  particles  of  light  tliat  first  formed  it,  but  to  the  successive 
contact  with  it  of  new  particles  without  any  appreciable 
space  between  them ;  and  amounting  in  a  second  or  two  to 
many  myriads  and  millions ;  and  it  sliould  be  conscious  of  the 
impulse  of  each  one  of  those  particles,  and  of  the  exact  effect 
it  produces.  It  should  be  aware  also  of  the  passage  of  each 
particle  of  light,  and  each  current  of  particles  called  a  ray, 
through  the  lens  of  the  eye,  and  it6  deflection  from  a  straight 
line,  at  an  angle  determined  by  the  part  of  the  lens  through 
which  it  passes ;  so  that  it  strikes  the  retina  at  such  a  point 
that  the  image  they  jointly  form  is  reversed  ;  the  top  of  the 
external  object  seen  being  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  image, 
and  the  bottom  of  the  external  object  the  top  of  the  image. 
But  if  these  processes  that  take  place  in  the  organ,  were  the 
only  objects  the  mind  perceives,  it  is  plain  that  it  would 
have  no  perception  of  objects  external  to  the  eye.  It  would 
have  no  apprehension  of  nelds,  groves,  dwellings,  human 
beings,  clouds  or  other  material  forms,  that  are  wholly  exte- 
nor  to  the  organ  of  sight.  That  which  it  sees  is  of  a  wholly 
dissimilar  nature,  and  could  not  even  be  representative  of 
such  external  objects.  What  could  the  ceaseless  and  incon- 
ceivably rapid  succession  of  particles  of  light  represent! 
What  could  their  deflection  from  right  lines  at  different 
angles  corresponding  to  the  angles  at  which  they  strike 
the   surface    of  the    lens!      What   could   the    inversion 
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of  every  part  of  the  image  ?  That  theory  is  therefore  a 
riftnal  denial  that  there  is  any  perception  of  the  external 
objects,  which  are  the  real  objects  of  vision,  and  if  pursued 
to  its  legitimate  results,  would  have  driven  our  author  from 
the  realism  which  he  maintained,  into  the  idealism  which 
he  rejected. 

Nothing  however  is  more  certain,  than  that  the  mind  has 
no  cognizance  whatever  of  the  processes  we  have  specified, 
that  take  place  in  the  eye.  It  knows  nothing  through  con- 
acioasness  of  the  succession  of  particles  of  light  that  enter 
the  organ,  with  such  amazing  rapidity:  it  knows  nothing  of 
tlieir  striking  the  lens  at  an  angle,  in  consequence  of  the 
CQfvatnre  of  its  surface,  nothing  of  the  deflection  they  re- 
ceive in  consequence  of  that  shape  of  the  lens,  and  nothing 
of  the  inversion  of  the  image  they  are  thereby  made  to  form 
on  the  retina.  Not  the  slightest  glimpse  has  the  mind  of 
any  of  those  wondrous  processes  from  consciousness.  Far  the 
largest  part  of  the  human  family,  do  not  even  know  that  there 
is  a  lens  in  the  eye,  that  the  rays  are  deflected  by  it,  that  an 
image  is  formed  by  them  on  the  retina  of  the  extemial  object 
from  which  the  rays  are  reflected ;  that  that  image  is  reversed 
so  that  the  top  of  the  object  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  picture, 
and  the  right  at  the  left ;  nor  even  that  there  is  a  retina  in 
the  eye.  None  of  these  processes  fall  within  the  sphere  of 
the  mind's  consciousness ;  all  that  ft  perceives  is  the  external 
objects  the  images  of  which  are  painted  on  the  eye:  and  all 
of  which  it  is  conscious  in  that  perception  is,  that  that  which 
takes  place  in  it  through  the  medium  of  the  organ,  is  a  per- 
ception of  those  external  objects. 

And  finally  our  author  admits  and  aflSrms  that  onr  nature 
prompts  us  to  regard  the  objects  of  our  external  perceptions 
as  realities  existing  without  us,- and  renders  it  impossible 
for  us  to  avoid  acting  on  the  conviction  that  that  is  the  fact. 

V 

"  Doctor  Brown  maintains  the  common  doctrine  of  the  philo- 
sophers, that  we  have  no  immediate  knowledge  of  anything 
beyond  the  states  or  modifications  of  our  own  minds — that  we 
are  only  conscious  of  the  ego — the  non-ego,  as  known,  being 
only  a  modification  of  self,  which  mankind  at  large  are  illusively 
determined  to  view  as  external  and  difiTerent  from  self.  This 
doctrine  i$  eaniradictary  qf  the  fact  to  which  consciousness  tes^ 
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tyie& — ^that  the  object  of  which  we  are  coneoioiu  in  perception 
[which  we  are  conscioiu  we  perceive  in  that  act]  U  the  external 
reality  as  existing^  and  not  merely  its  representcUion  in  the  jtftr- 
cipieni  mind.  That  this  is  the  fact  testified  to  by  consciousness, 
and  believed  by  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  is  admitted  even 
by  those  philosophers  who  reject  the  truth  of  the  testimony  and 
the  belief  It  is  of  no  consequence  to  us  at  present  what  are 
the  grounds  on  which  the  principle  is  founded,  that  the  mind 
can  have  no  knowledge  of  ought  besides  itself;  it  is  sufficient  to 
observe  that  this  principle  being  contradictory  of  the  testimony  of 
consciousness,  Dr.  Brown,  by  adopting  it,  virtually  accuses  consci- 
ousness of  fitlsehood.  BtU  if  consciousness  be  falseinits  testimony 
to  one  facty  we  can  have  no  confidence  in  its  testimony  to  any 
other /Bxid  Brown  having  himself  belied  the  veracity  of  conscious* 
ness,  cannot,  therefore,  again  appeal  to  this  veracity  as  to  a  credi- 
ble authority.  But  he  is  not  thus  consistent.  Although  he  does 
not  allow  that  we  have  any  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  an 
outer  world,  the  existence  of  that  world  he  still  maintains.  And 
on  what  grounds  ?  He  admits  the  reasoning  of  the  idealist, 
that  is  of  the  philosopher  who  denies  the  reality  of  the  mate- 
rial universe — ^he  admits  this  to  be  invincible.  How  then  is  this 
conclusion  avoided  by  him  ?  Simply  by  appealing  to  the  uni- 
versal belief  of  mankind  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  external 
things — that  is  to  the  authority  of  a  fact  of  consciousness.  But 
to  him  this  appeal  is  incompetent.  For  having  already  virtually 
given  up,  or  rather  positively  rejected,  the  testimony  of  consci- 
ousness, when  consciousness  deposed  to  our  immediate  knowledge 
of  external  things — how  can  he  ever  found  upon  the  veracity  of 
that  mendacious  principle,  when  bearing  evidence  to  the  exist- 
ence of  external  things  ?  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  material 
reality  exists ;  therefore  it  does  exist,  for  consciousness  does  not 
deceiv^  us, — this  reasoning  Dr.  Brown  employs  when  defending 
his  assertion  of  an  outer  world.  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the 
material  reality  is  the  object  immediately  known  in  perception ; 
therefore  it  is  immediately  known,  for  consciousness  does  not 
deceive  us — this  reasoning  Dr.  Brown  rejects  when  establishing 

the  foundation  of  his  system Why  do  mankind  believe 

in  the  existence  of  an  outer  world  ?  They  do  not  believe  in  it 
as  in  something  unknown ;  but  on  the  contrary  they  believe  it 
to  exist  only  because  they  believe  that  they  immediately  know  it 
to  exist.  The  former  belief  is  only  as  it  is  founded  on  the  lat- 
ter. Of  all  absurdities  therefore,  the  greatest  is  to  assert — on 
the  one  hand,  that  consciousness  deceives  us  in  the  belief  that 
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we  know  any  material  object  to  exist ;  and  on  the  other,  that 
the  material  object  exists,  becanse,  though  on  false  grounds,  we 
believe  it  to  exist.''— Pp.  103,  194. 

He  thus  maintains  in  the  most  specific  and  emphatic 
manner  that  onr  conscionsnees  testifies  to  the  reality  of  the 
outer  material  world,  which  we  regard  ourselves  as  perceiv- 
ing through  our  senses;  and  that  to  contradict  that  consci- 
onsness,  and  impeach  it  of  falsehood,  is  to  deny  the  validity 
of  the  evidence  on  which  we  believe  in  the  existence  of  the 
external  world,  and  to  pass  on  {o  the  ground  of  idealism.  But 
how  does  our  consciousness  testify  to  the  reality  of  the 
outer  world }  Simply  by  testifying  that  our  perceptions  of 
enter  material  things  are  literal  and  truthful  perceptions  of 
them  as  genuine  external  realities ;  and  not  perceptions  of 
what  is  merely  representative  and  ideal.  We  believe  that 
they  are,  and  that  we  peroeive  them,  because  our  conscious- 
ness 18  a  specific  consciousness  that  we  perceive  them,  and 
that  our  perception  of  them  is  a  perception  of  them  as 
external  and  genuine  realities.  And  this  testimony  being 
as  absolute  and  authoritative  as  the  testimony  of  conscious- 
ness is  to  any  of  our  other  mental  processes,  we  can  no  more 
divest  ourselves  of  our  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  outer 
worid,  and  force  ourselves  to  act  on  the  supposition  that  it 
is  unreal,  than  we  can  divest  ourselves  of  the  belief  that  we 
exert  the  acts  of  perception  of  which  we  are  conscious,  and 
force  ourselves  to  act  on  the  supposition  that  we  are  not  the 
sabjectB  of  them. 

We  might  add  many  other  confirmations  of  this  fact,  and 
confutations  of  the  doctrine  that  in  perception  the  mind 
is  conscious  of  the  material  objects  that  are  in  contact  with 
the  organs,  but  these  are  sufficient  We  have  dwelt  thus 
at  length  on  it,  from  the  conviction  that  his  error  misrepre- 
sents our  nature  in  an  essential  particular,  vitiates  his  own 
system,  and  overturns,  if  pursued  to  its  legitimate  issues,  the 
whole  fabric  of  truth. 

It  misrepresents  onr  nature  in  the  most  extraordinary 
manner  by  exhibiting  onr  knowledge  of  external  things  as 
intuitive  instead  of  mediate.  It  makes  consciousness  the 
medium  and  sole  medium  of  our  knowledge  of  external 
things  in  identically  the  same  way,  as  it  is  of  our  knpw- 
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ledge  of  onr  own  mental  i>roceeeeSy  and  that  is  to  make  it 
intnitive.  Thelcnowledge  we  have  by  eoneciouBneeB  is  in 
the  most  absolute  sense  intuitive.  It  is  not  in  any  measure 
mediate.  It  cannot  be  confirmed  or  weakened  by  anything 
out  of  the  mind.  No  matter  how  the  processes  of  the  mind 
are  excited,  of  which  consciousness  has  cognizance,  its 
knowledge  of  them,  and  all  that  they  embrace,  is  obtained 
exclusively  by  its  intuition  of  itself.  It  does  not  need  to  go 
out  of  itself  for  proof  of  the  reality  of  the  processes  that  take 
place  in  it.  It  could  not  find  any  exterior  proofs  of  their 
existence  if  it  sought  them — ^for  there  are  none.  As  they 
subsist  in  itself  alone,  so  the  proofs  of  their  existence  lie 
in  itself  alone.  It  sees  them  by  feeling  them  as  they  take 
place  in  itself,  and  its  sight  of  them  is  therefore  in  the  most 
absolute  sense  intuitive.  But  to  teach  or  imply  that  onr 
knowledge  of  external  things  is  intuitive,  is  to  misrepresent 
our  nature  in  the  most  consummate  manner.  The  great 
characteristic  of  our  nature  is  that  we  gain  our  knowledge 
of  things  external  to  ourselves  through  the  medium  of  effects 
wrought  by  them  in  our  senses,  that  differ  wholly  from 
those  exterior  objects  themselves ;  and  the  glory  of  the 
wisdom,  goodness,  and  power  of  the  Almighty  in  framing 
our  nature  lies  chiefly  in  the  perfection  and  beauty  of  its 
adaptedness  to  that  end.  Nothing  conceivable  can  trans- 
cend the  directness,  the  rapidity,  the  certainty,  the  com- 
pleteness with  which  it  acts.  The  consciousness,  that  the 
effect  is  the  perception  of  external  objects  and  the  know- 
ledge of  their  reality  is  absolute.  The  mind  is  put  in  as 
perfect  possession  of  that  fact,  as  it  is  of  the  fact  that,  it  is 
the  subject  of  the  perception,  and  that  it  is  itself  an  exist- 
ence. And  there  is  an  ineffable  beanty  and  wonderfulness 
in  this  adjustment  of  our  nature.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
grandeur  of  the  intelligence  and  skill  that  is  displayed  in 
making  light,  which  is  diffused  through  all  the  spaces  of 
the  universe,  the  medium  of  perception,  and  so  adapting 
the  organs  of  sight  to  it  that  they  have  but  to  be  opened 
and  it  instantly  presents  to  the  mind  the  whole  circle  of 
external  objects,  from  which  the  rays  that  enter  the  eye  are 
radiated,  and  possesses  it  of  as  indubitable  a  knowledge  of 
their  existence,  forms,  relations  to  each  other  in  space,  and, 
in  a  considerable  measure,  their  nature,  as  it  has  of  its  own 
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existence  and  peculiar  nature.  And  such  is  the  principle 
also  of  our  knowledge  through  the  other  organs  of  percep- 
tion. The  whole  material  universe  is  thus  a  vast  engine, 
the  very  office  of  which  is,  through  the  adjustment  of  our 
senses  to  its  forces,  to  reveal  itself,  and  through  itself  to 
reveal  Ood  to  us,  furnish  us  with  the  requisite  materials  for 
the  evolution  and  occupation  of  our  faculties,  present  us 
with  a  theatre  for  our  activity,  and  raise  us  to  tlie  know- 
ledge and  prompt  us  to  the  affections  that  become  us  as 
intelligences. 

The  number  of  effects  thus  produced  on  us  through  the 
eye  and  the  ear  only,  in  a  day,  an  hour,  or  a  few  moments 
even,  as  when  we  gaze  on  a  wide  scene,  transcends  the 
powers  of  enumeration.  Yet,  though  these  are  all  unlike  the 
external  objects  which  excite  them,  and  of  whose  existence 
and  nature  they  apprise  us,  they  are  the  means  to  us  of  as 
indubitable  a  knowledge  of  their  reality,  as  our  conscious- 
ness is  of  our  own  existence.  To  overlook  this  great  fact,  is 
accordingly  to  misconceive  in  the  most  unfortunate  manner 
the  office  of  the  universe  in  reference  to  us,  to  misjudge  our 
own  nature,  and  to  lose  the  vastness  and  grandeur  of  the 
wisdom  and  power  displayed  by  the  Almighty  in  the  means 
he  has  provided  for  our  instruction,  culture,  and  happiness, 
as  sensitive  and  intelligent  beings. 

It  ia  to  overlook  the  great  fact  also  that  all  our  methods 
of  communicating  and  receiving  thought  through  the  me- 
dium of  language  proceed  on  the  same  principle — the  effect, 
which  is  the  medium  of  the  thought,  being  of  a  wholly 
different  nature  from  the  thought  itself.  Thus  both  spoken 
sounds,  and  letters  which  are  the  representatives  of  vocal 
eounds,  are  mere  signs  of  the  things — whether  material  and 
spiritual  existences,  or  thoughts  and  affections — which  they 
denote  or  express,  and  signs  tt^t  bear  no  resemblance  to 
the  things  which  ihey  signify.  And  such  must  of  necessity 
be  the  nature  of  any  medium  of  conveying  thought. 

Thought  itself  cannot  be  the  direct  medium  of  its  own 
transmission  from  one  mind  to  another.  Such  a  method 
would  require  that  the  mind  receiving  it  should  have  a 
direct  intuition  of  it,  independently  of  means.  But  in  order 
to  that  a  faculty  of  omniscience  would  be  necessary,  which 
is  impossible  to  creatures.    And  as  all  our  thoughts,  even 
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when  not  uttered,  are  clothed  in  langnage,  we  are  proceed* 
ing  throngh  the  whole  ephere  of  our  mental  activitj  on  the 
fact  that  the  exciting  causes  of  onr  thoughts  and  media  of 
our  knowledge  must  be  of  a  wholly  different  nature  from 
our  thoughts  and  knowledge  themselves.  And  as  this  is 
consonant  with  our  nature,  and  has  its  ground  in  it,  so  the 
fact  that  the  effects  wrought  in  us  which  are  the  medium  of 
onr  perception  of  external  things,  are  wholly  different  from 
the  things  themselves  which  we  perceive  through  them, 
is  equally  consonant  with  our  nature,  and  has  its  ground 
in  it.  The  principle  reigns  necessarily  through  the  wliole 
of  our  mental  activity.  *To  overlook  it,  is  to  overlook  the 
most  characteristic  and  conspicuous  feature  of  our  life  as 
intelligences. 

And  finally,  the  denial  of  this  principle  in  regard  to  our 
perception  of  external  ohjects,  not  only  contradicts  our  con- 
sciousness and  experience,  but  is  fraught  with  the  subver- 
sion of  all  certainty  of  knowledge,  and  conversion  of  the 
universe  into  a  mere  series  of  ideas,  a  procession  of  empty 
and  meaningless  shadows.  If,  as  our  author's  theory  affirms, 
there  is  no  immediate  discernment  and  apprehension  in  our 
sense-perceptions  of  any  external  things,  except  those  that 
are  in  contact  with  the  organs  of  sense,  and  no  knowledge 
gained  thereby  of  any  of  the  external  objects,  fields,  trees, 
dwellings,  human  agents,  which  we  regard  as  the  real  ob- 
jects of  onr  perceptions — then  it  is  indubitable  that  our 
nature  deceives  us  in  impressing  us  with  the  resistless  belief 
that  they  are  realities,  compelling  us  to  proceed  in  all  our 
agency  on  the  conviction  that  they  are  such,  and  making 
our  procedure  on  that  belief  the  indispensable  condition  of 
our  safety,  usefulness,  and  happiness.  No  misconception, 
no  delusion  could  be  more  absolute.  But  if  we  have  no 
certainty  of  their  reality  throngh  the  testimony  of  our  con- 
sciousness, it  is  clear  that  we  have  none  through  any  me- 
dium whatever.  No  one  assumes  or  imagines  that  we  have 
or  can  have.  A  direct  consciousness  itself  of  the  external 
universe,  were  it  possible,  would  yield  us  no  certainty  of  its 
reality,  if  our  present  direct  and  emphatic  consciousness, 
that  we  perceive  the  external  universe,  does  not  give  us  that 
certainty.  A  consciousness  of  external  things  themselves, 
if  supposable,  could  be  no  more  absolute  and  a  medium 
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of  infallible  knowledge  of  their  reality,  than  a  conscionsness 
of  the  perception  of  those  things  is  a  medium  of  an  infallible 
knowledge  of  their  reality.  They  conld  not  be  consciously 
perceiyed  as  realities  unless  they  really  exist,  any  more 
than  they  could  be  consciously  felt  as  realities  unless  they 
actually  exist.  And  the  supposition  that  consciousness 
should  be  deceived  in  the  one  case,  is  as  self  contradictious 
as  it  18  that  it  should  be  deceived  in  the  other. 

But  if  we  have  not  a  certainty  of  our  perception  of  the 
external  imi verse,  and  precisely  that  certainty  with  which 
our  consciousness  fumislies  us,  then  we  have  no  certainty  of 
the  existence  of  the  external  universe.  And  if  we  have  no 
certainty  of  the  existence  of  the  external  universe,  and  of 
precisely  that  universe  which  we  regard  ourselves  as  per- 
ceiving through  the  senses,  then  we  have  no  certainty  of  the 
existence  of  the  human  race ;  and  if  we  have  no  certainty 
of  their  existence,  we  have  no  certainty  of  a  work  of 
redemption  ;  no  certainty  of  a  Bedeemer,  no  certainty  of  a 
moral  government  over  moral  creatures,  no  certainty  of  a 
Creator  and  Buler,  no.certainty  of  any  of  our  moral  rela- 
tions, no  certainty  of  our  future  existence,  or  the  future  ex- 
istence of  anything,  and  we  are  plunged  at  once  into  the 
lowest  abyss  of  idealism  and  nihilism. 

The  error  we  are  combating  is  thus  of  the  most  wide- 
sweeping  and  fatal  cast.  The  truth  we  are  endeavoring  to 
maintain  is  of  the  greatest  possible  significance  and  gran- 
deur. It  is  the  foundation  on  which  the  whole  structure  of 
natural  and  revealed  knowledge  rests.  That  so  piercing  an 
eye  as  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  should  have  failed  to  see  it,  strikes 
us  witli  surprise. 

The  lectures  on  Attention  are  highly  entertaining.  He 
defines  attention  indeed  as  only  an  intensified  act  of  con- 
sciousness, which  is  undoubtedly  mistaken.    He  says : 

'*  Attention  is  not  a  separate  faculty,  or  a  faculty  of  intelli- 
gence at  all,  but  merely  an  act  of  will  or  desire  subordinate  to 
a  certain  law  of  intelligence.  This  law  is,  that  the  greater  the 
number  of  objects  to  which  our  consciousness  is  simultaneously 
extended,  the  smaller  is  the  intensity  with  which  it  is  able  to 
oonader  each,  and  consequently  the  less  vivid  and  distinct  will 
be  the  information  it  attains  of  the  several  objects. 

*'  Such  being  the  law,  it  follows  that,  when,  our  interest  in  any 
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particular  object  is  excited,  and  when  we  wish  to  obtain  all  the 
knowledge  respecting  it  in  our  power,  it  behoves  as  to  limit  oar 
consideration  to  that  object,  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  This  is 
done  by  an  act  of  volition  or  desire,  which  we  call  attentian* 
But  to  view  attention  as  a  special  act  of  intelligence,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  consciousness,  is  utterly  inept.  Consciousnen 
may  be  compared  to  a  telescope,  attention  to  the  palling  out  or 
in  of  the  tubes  in  accommodating  the  focus  to  the  object ;  and 
we  might,  with  equal  justice,  distinguish  in  the  eye,  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  pupil  from  the  general  organ  of  vision,  as,  in  the 
mind,  distinguish  attention  from  consciousness  as  separate 
fiiculties.  Not,  however,  that  they  are  the  same.  Attention  is 
consciousness,  and  something  more.  It  is  consciousness  volun- 
tarily applied,  under  its  law  of  limitations,  to  some  determinate 
object ;  it  is  consciousness  concentrated.'' — Pp.  164,  165. 

This  definition,  however,  is  altogether  erroneous.  For 
first,  as  consciousness,  according  to  his  exposition  of  it,  is 
the  mind's  attention  to  and  knowledge  of  what  is  taking 
place  in  itself,  it  implies  that  the  mind's  own  processes  are 
the  sole  objects  of  its  attention.  But  that  is  wholly  mis- 
taken. Far  the  largest  share  of  the  objects  of  attention 
are  wholly  external  to  ourselves.  The  artist's  attention  is 
directed  to  the  picture  he  is  drawing,  or  the  statne  he  is 
scnlptnring;  the  architect's  to  the  edifice  he  is  planning 
or  erecting ;  the  machinist's  to  the  engine  he  is  inventing  or 
oonstrncting ;  the  husbandman's  to  the  field  he  is  cultar-- 
ing,  the  plants  he  is  rearing,  the  crops  he  is  gathering ;  the 
mariner's  to  the  sea  he  is  crossing,  the  storm  he  is  bufi^ting, 
the  coast  and  harbor  he  is  approaching.  These  which  are 
exterior  to  thought  are  as  absolutely  and  exclusively  the 
objects  of  their  several  attention,  as  the  mental  processes  of 
the  metaphysician  are  of  his,  when  he  makes  them  the 
exclusive  objects  of  his  thoughts.  And  next,  it  is  not  pro- 
perly  an  act  of  consciousness,  but  is  the  mind's  earnest 
direction  of  its  thoughts  to  the  object  on  which  it  is  employ- 
ing itself,  without  any  consideration  whether  that  object  is 
a  process  that  is  passing  in  itself,  or  an  object  of  the  exter- 
nal world.  Consciousness  is  never  in  fact  voluntarily  inten- 
sified by  attention.  It  is  altogether  involuntary,  and  its 
energy  depends  on,  and  is  measured  by  the  intensity  of  the 
apprehensions  and  afl^ections  which  are  its  objects. 
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The  power  of  attention  differs  in  its  degrees  in  different 
individuals  as  largely  as  any  other,  and  is  justly  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  essential  to  constitute  a  great  and  effec- 
tive  mind.  Sir  Isaac  Kewton  ascribed  his  success  in  his 
studies  more  to  his  concentrated  and  persistent  attention 
than  to  any  other  faculty.  It  must  be  associated,  however, 
with  other  superior  powers,  and  derive  excitement  and  sup- 
port from  them,  in  order  to  reach  the  full  measure  of 
strength  of  which  it  is  capable. 

Its  strength  depends  much  on  the  energy  of  the  will. 
Some  persons  have  so  high  a  degree  of  self-control  that  they 
can,  by  an  act  of  volition,  fix  their  thoughts  intently  on  the 
subject  of  their  consideration  ;  while  others,  of  but  a  feeble 
will,  and  sensibilities  that  are  impressed  by  every  influence 
that  reaches  them,  are  easily  diverted  from  one  theme  to 
another  and  distracted. 

Its  energy  depends  much  on  the  interest  the  object  of 
attention  excites.  A  theme  that  awakens  curiosity,  kindles 
strong  emotion,  rouses  a  sense  of  responsibility,  or  gives  a 
keen  pleasure,  engages  attention  in  a  far  higher  measure  than 
if  familiar,  common*  place,  or  unimportant.  The  inten- 
sity to  which  it  is  raised  depends  much  on  the  rapidity  with 
^hich  thoughts  arise  in  the  mind  that  are  adapted  to  sus- 
tain and  heighten  it.  A  rapid  train  of  fresh  and  glowing 
thoughts  that  unfold  the  subject  of  consideration,  invest 
it  with  dignity  and  beauty,  and  bear  the  mind  on  to  a 
higher  comprehension  of  it,  serves  to  quicken  and  prolong 
attention ;  while  an  intermission  of  such  thoughts,  and  a 
pause  in  the  mind's  progress  checks  its  ardor,  and  causes 
it  to  droop  and  sink  into  listlessness. 

It  depends  at  periods  in  a  still  higher  measure  on  the  ex- 
emption of  the  mind  from  extraordinary  and  inexplicable 
influences,  springing,  perhaps,  from  disorders  of  the  body, 
that  when  present,  divest  it  of  its  ordinary  self-control,  and 
dart  into  it  trains  of  apprehension,  imagination,  or  me- 
mory, which  it  violently  struggles  to  exclude.  Tliose 
incomprehensible  impulses  with  which  all  are  in  a  mea- 
sure familiar,  rise  at  times  to  a  terrible  enei^,  and  utterly 
baffling  the  will  in  its  efforts  to  extricate  itself  from  their 
power,  presents  ahumiliating  exemplification  of  the  disarray 
of  nature  and  vassalage  to  evil,  to  which  sin  has  consigned  us. 
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The  obstrnctions  to  attention,  however,  may  be  overcome 
in  a  large  degree  by  discipline,  and  the  power,  like  othere, 
be  unfolded  and  raised  by  ezerciae  and  cnlture  to  prompt- 
Dees  and  energy. 

The  question  whether  the  mind  can  attend  to  more  than 
one  thing  at  the  same  time,  has  been  earnestly  debated  by 
metaphysicians.  The  late  Dugald  Stewart  maintained  that 
it  cannot. 

^  There  is,  indeed,"  he  eays,  **  a  great  variety  of  oases  in  which 
the  mind  apparently  exerts  different  acts  of  attention  at  once ; 
bat  from  the  instances  we  have  given  of  the  astonishing  rapidity 
of  thought,  it  is  obvious  that  all  this  may  be  explained  without 
supposing  those  acts  to  be  co-existent ;  and,  I  may  even  venture 
to  add,  it  may  all  be  explained  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner, 
without  ascribing  to  our  intellectual  operations  a  greater  degree 
of  rapidity  than  that  with  which  we  know  they  are  sometimes 
carried  on.  The  effect  of  practice  in  increasing  this  capacity  of 
apparently  attending  to  different  things  at  once,  renders  this 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon  in  question  more  probable  than 
any  other. 

*^  The  case  of  the  equilibrist  is  particularly  fovorable  to  this 
explanation,  as  it  affords  direct  evidence  of  the  possibility  of 
the  mind's  exerting  different  successive  acts,  in  an  interval  of 
time  so  short,  as  to  produce  the  same  sensible  effect,  as  if  they 
had  been  exerted  at  one  and  the  same  moment.  In  this  case, 
indeed,  the  rapidity  of  thought  is  so  remarkable,  that  if  the 
different  acts  of  the  mind  were  not  all  necessarily  accompanied 
with  different  movements  of  the  eye,  there  can  be  no  reason  for 
doubting  that  the  philosophers  whose  doctrine  I  am  now  con- 
troverting would  have  asserted  that  they  are  all  mathematically 
co-existent. 

**  It  is  commonly  understood,  I  believe,  that  in  a  concert  of 
music,  a  good  ear  can  attend  to  the  different  parts  of  the  music 
separately,  or  can  attend  to  them  at  once,  and  feel  the  full  effect 
of  the  harmony.  If  the  doctrine,  however,  which  I  have  endea- 
▼ored  to  establish  be  admitted,  it  will  follow  that  in  the  latter 
case  the  mind  is  constantly  varying  its  attention  from  the  one 
part  of  the  music  to  the  other,  and  that  its  operations  are  so 
rapid  as  to  give  us  no  perception  of  the  interval  of  time." — ^Pp. 
166,  187. 

This,  our  author  controverts,  and  successfally,  by  show« 
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ing  that  ia  a  concert  of  voices  or  instruments,  attention  to 
the  co-existent  sounds  is  indispensable  in  order  to  a  percep* 
tion  of  their  harmony,  and  feeling  the  pleasurable  sensation 
*it  excites. 

**  EBs  example,  taken  from  a  musical  concert,  appears  to  me 
to  amount  to  a  redaction  of  his  opinion  to  the  impossible.  In  a 
musical  concert  we  have  a  multitude  of  different  instruments 
and  voices  emitting  at  once  an  infinity  of  different  sounds. 
These  all  reach  the  ear  at  the  same  indivisible  moment  in  which 
they  perish,  and  consequently  if  heard  at  all,  much  more  if  their 
mutual  relation  or  harmony  be  perceived,  they  must  be  all  heard 
rimultaneously.  This  is  evident.  For  if  the  mind  can  attend  to 
each  minimum  of  sound  only  successively,  it  requires  a  minimum 
of  time  in  which  it  is  exclasively  occupied  with  each  minimum 
of  sound.  Now,  in  this  minimum  of  time  there  co-exist  with 
it,  and  with  it  perish,  many  minima  of  sound  which,  ex  hypotheeiy 
are  not  perceived,  are  not  heard,  are  not  attended  to.  In  a  con- 
cert, therefore,  on  this  doctrine,  a  small  number  of  sounds  only 
could  be  perceived,  and  above  this  petty  maximum  all  sounds 
would  be  to  the  ear  as  zero.  But  what  is  the  fact  ?  No  con- 
cert, however  numerous  its  instruments,  has  yet  been  found  to 
have  reached,  far  less  to  have  surpassed,  the  capacity  of  the  mind 
and  its  organ. 

"  But  it  is  even  more  impossible,  on  this  hypothesis,  to  under- 
stand how  we  can  perceive  the  relation  of  different  sounds,  that 
is,  have  the  feeling  of  the  harmony  of  a  concert.  In  this  re- 
spect, it  is  indeed  fdo  de  se.  It  is  maintained  that  we  cannot 
attend  at  once  to  two  sounds,  we  cannot  perceive  them  as  co- 
existent ;  consequently  the  feeling  of  harmony  of  ^ich  we  are 
conscious,  must  proceed  from  the  feeling  of  the  relation  of  these 
sounds  as  successively  perceived  in  different  points  of  time.  We 
must,  therefore,  compare  the  past  sound,  as  retained  in  memory, 
with  the  present  as  actually  perceived.  But  this  is  impossible 
on  the  hypothesis  itself;  for  we  must,  in  this  case,  attend  to  the 
past  sound  in  memory,  and  to  the  present  sound  in  sense  at 
once,  or  they  will  not  be  perceived  in  mutual  relation  as  har- 
monic. But  one  sound  in  memory  and  another  sound  in  §fense, 
are  as  much  two  different  objects,  as  two  sounds  in  sense :  there- 
fore, one  of  two  conclusions  is  inevitable — either  we  can  attend 
to  two  different  objects  at  once,  and  the  hypothesis  is  disproved 
—or  we  cannot;  and  all  knowledge  of  relation  and  harmony  is 
impossible,  which  is  absurd." — ^Pp.  168,  160. 
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He  might  have  added,  that  the  euppoftition  that  the  sound 
the  relation  of  which  to  that  now  ''in  sense"  is  the  object  of 
attention,  is  a  remembered  sound,  implies  that  that  remem- 
bered sound  was  the  object  of  attention  when  it  took  place, 
and  cotemporaneonsly  therefore  with  the  co-existent  sound 
with  which  its  harmony  is  felt :  for  how  conkl  it  be  remem- 
bered, if  it  were  not  the  object  of  attention  when  it  took 
placet 

The  hypothesis  is  still  further  confuted  by  the  considera- 
tion, that  if  the  contemporaneous  notes  of  the  diiferent  parts 
of  a  musical  composition  were  heard  successively,  instead 
.of  contemporaneously,  the  effect  would  be  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  tune,  and  the  construction  of  another  succession 
of  sounds,  as  though  the  whole  series  formed  a  single  part, — 
that  would  be  wholly  devoid  of  that  relationship  of  the  notes, 
that  is  requisite  to  constitute  a  tune  in  which  a  certain  cast  of 
movement  and  expression  reigns.  But  tiiat  is  contradictory 
to  fact  A  tune,  whichever  of  its  parts  is  considered,  is  limited 
to  the  number  of  notes  in  that  part.  If  its  parts  are  consi- 
dered jointly,  it  is  limited  to  the  successive  sounds  in  it  that 
take  place  contemporaneously  with  each  other. 

Dr.  Brown  not  only  coincided  with  Mr.  Stewart  in  this 
theory  of  attention,  but  asserted  in  general  that  the  mind 
cannot  exist  at  the  same  moment  in  two  different  states ;  in  ^ 
either  of  which,  it  can  exist  separately. 

^*  If  the  mind  of  man,*^  he  says,  **  and  all  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  it  from  the  first  feeling  with  which  life  commenced, 
to  the  last  with  which,  it  closes,  could  be  made  visible  to  any 
other  thinking  being,  a  certain  series  of  feelings  alone — that  is 
to  say,  a  certain  number  of  successive  states  of  mind  would  be 
disdnguishable  in  it,  forming,  indeed,  a  variety  of  sensations, 
and  thoughts,  and  passions,  as  momentary  states  of  the  mind, 
but  all  of  them  existing  individually  and  successively  to  each 
other.  To  suppose  the  mind  to  exist  in  two  different  states,  Jn 
the  same  moment,  is  a  manifest  absurdity.'' — ^P.  168. 

This  is  a  surprising  error  :  as  we  are  conscious  every 
hour  of  what  he  calls  different  states  that  co-exist  with  each 
other.  Thus  consciousness  takes  place  uniformly  coinci- 
dently  with  the  mental  states  which  are  its  objects ;  and 
emotions  and  affections  take  place  coincidently  with  the 
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perceptions  that  excite  them  ;  and  often  perceptions,  sensa- 
tions, emotions,  affections,  and  volitions  of  the  most  dissimilar 
natures  are  contemporaneous.  We  may,  for  example,  at  the 
same  moment,  feel  pain  in  one  organ  while  we  feel  pleasure 
in  another,  or  others.  The  food  that  gives  pleasure  to  the 
palate  may  excite  a  twinge  in  a  sensitive  tooth,  while  at 
the  same  instant  tlie  ear  is  listening  to  a  voice  or  instru- 
ment that  gives  pleasure,  and  the  eye  is  gazing  on  a  spec- 
tacle that  rouses  curiosity,  or  a  landscape  that  awakens  a 
sense  of  heauty.  Perceptions,  sensations,  emotions,  and 
affections,  of  three  or  four  kinds  each,  may  thus  take  place 
contemporaneously,  and  each  be  the  object  of  as  absolute 
consciousness  as  though  but  one  thought  and  feeling  were 
occupying  the  mind.  So  far  is  Dr.  Brown's  theory  from  truth, 
that  no  such  state  of  mind  as  he  defines  ever  exists  alone.  No 
modification  can  take  place  without  contemporaneous  con- 
sciousness :  no  emotion  without  a  perception,  no  perception 
without  some  form  of  feeling,  no  volition  without  its  object. 
Dr.  Brown's  theory  would,  moreover,  as  our  author  shows, 
preclude  the  possibility  of  comparison  and  reasoning. 

""  The  doctrine  that  the  mind  can  attend  to,  or  be  conscious 
o^  only  a  single  object  at  a  time,  would  involve  the  conclusion 
that  all  comparison  and  discrimination  are  impossible;  but 
'  comparison  and  discrimination  being  possible,  their  possibility 
disproves  the  truth  of  the  counter  proposition.  An  act  of  com- 
parison or  discrimination  supposes  that  we  are  able  to  compre- 
hend, in  our  indivisible  consciousness,  the  different  objects  to 
be  oynpared  or  discriminated.  Were  I  only  conscious  of  one 
object  at  a  time,  I  could  never  possibly  bring  them  into  relation ; 
each  would  be  apprehended  only  separately  and  for  itself.  For 
in  the  moment  I  am  conscious  of  the  object  A,  I  am,  ex  hyp<h 
thestj  unconscious  of  the  object  B ;  and  the  moment  I  am  con- 
scious of  the  object  B,  I  am  unconscious  of  the  object  A.  So 
fiir,  in  fiict,  from  jconscionsness  not  being  competent  to  the 
cognizance  of  two  things  at  once,  it  is  only  possible  under  that 
cognizance  as  its  condition.  For  without  discrimination  there 
could  be  no  consciousness,  and  discrimination  necessarily  Sup- 
poses two  terms  to  be  discriminated. 

^  No  judgment  could  be  possible,  were  not  the  subject  and 
predicate  of  a  proposition  thought  together  by  the  mind,although 
expressed  in  language  one  after  the  other." — ^P.  175.  ^ 
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No  reasoning  wonld  be  possible,  because  tlie  relation  of 
proofs  to  the  propositiooi  and  of  the  conclusion  to  the 
proof,  could  not  be  seen.  No  obedience  to  law  could  be 
rendered,  because  the  relation  of  a  law  to  the  subject,  and 
of  acts  to  a  law,  could  not  be  discerned :  no  faith  in  pro- 
mises could  be  cherished,  because  neither  the  relation  of  a 
promise  to  the  being  who  gave  it,  nor  its  relation  to  those 
to  whom  it  was  made,  could  be  seen.  No  trust  in  a  Be- 
deemer  could  be  jxercised,  because  there  could  be  no 
apprehension  of  his  relation  as  a  Redeemer  to  the  believer; 
nor  any  of  the  necessity  of  faith  in  his  blood,  in  order  to 
redemption  through  him ;  and  no  act  of  homage  to  Ood, 
because  there  could  be  no  perception  of  his  rights  over  us 
as  Creator  and  Upholder ;  nor  of  our  obligations,  as  creatures, 
to  him.  Dr.  Brown's  doctrine  would  annihilate  both  the 
divine  and  all  human  governments  at  a  stroke,  and  reduce 
the  race  to  a  grade  below  the  beasts ;  for  they  see  many  of 
their  relations  to  one  another,  and  to  other  objects,  as  to 
offspring,  to  enemies,  to  food,  to  their  masters,  to  the  places 
in  which  they  dwell. 

To  how  many  objects  can  the  mind  attend  at  the  same 
time  t  To  as  many  as  the  forms  of  perception,  thought, 
sensation,  emotion,  volition,  and  corporeal  action  are,  of 
which  it  is  capable  at  the  same  time,  and  they  are  numerous. 
That  it  is  susceptive  of  different  perceptions  and  sensations, 
through  touch,  smell,  taste,  hearing,  and  seeing  at  the  same 
moment,  and  of  emotions,  judgment,  volitions,  and  acts 
contemporaneously  with  them,  we  know.  Tlie  complication 
of  contemporaneous  objects  that  engage  its  attention  through 
a  long  series  of  acts  is  great,  as  in  speaking,  reading,  and 
writing.  In  the  last,  for  example,  the  mind  at  the  same 
moment  attends  to  the  paper,  the  pen,  the  ink,  the'^hand; 
the  volitions  by  which  it  is  moved  and  the  letters  and  words 
are  formed  ;  the  letters  themselves  and  words,  the  sound  of 
the  words,  their  signification,  and  perhaps  their  gramma- 
tical relation  to  one  another,  the  propositions  tliey  express, 
and  the  character  of  those  propositions,  as  clear  or  obscure, 
good  or  evil. 

His  confutation  of  the  theory  of  representative  perception  is 
brief  and  sharp.  Its  advocates  admit  that  there  is  an  exter- 
nal world ;  but  deny  that  we  have  any  direct  perception  of 
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it,  and  maintain  that  we  know  it  only  through  representa- 
tives in  the  senses.  Bat  how  can  we  know  the  reality  of 
the  external  world,  if  we  have  no  actual  perception  of  it? 
And  how  can  we  know  that  our  sense-perceptions  are 
representatives  of  it,  if  we  do  not  know  what  that  is  which 
IS  represented } 

*^We  can  only  assert  the  existence  of  an  external  world, 
inasmuch  as  we  know  it  to  exist ;  and  we  can  only  assert  that 
one  thing  is  representative  of  another,  inasmuch  as  the  thing 
represented  is  known,  independently  of  the  representation.  But 
how  does  the  hypothesis  of  a  representative  perception  proceed? 
It  actually  converts  the  fact  into  an  hypothesis,  actually  converts 
the  hypothesis  into  a  fact.  On  this  theory  we  do  not  know  the 
existence  of  an  external  world,  except  on  the  supposition  that 
that  which  we  do  know  truly  represents  it  as  existing.  The 
hypothetical  realist  cannot,  therefore,  establish  the  fact  of  the 
external  world,  except  upon  the  fact  of  its  representation.  This 
is  manifest.  We  have  therefore  next  to  ask  him,  how  he  knows 
the  fifcct  that  the  external  world  is  actually  represented,  A 
representation  supposes  something  represented,  and  the  repre. 
sentation  of  the  external  world  supposes  the  existence  of  that 
world.  Now,  the  hypothetical  realist,  when  asked  how  he 
proves  the  reality  of  the  outer  world,  which,  ex  hypotheeiy  he 
does  not  know,  can  only  say  that  he  infers  its  existence  from  the 
&ct  of  its  representation.  But  the  fact  of  the  representation 
of  an  external  world  supposes  the  existence  of  that  world; 
therefore  he  is  again  at  the  point  from  which  he  started.  He 
has  been  arguing  in  a  circle.  There  is  thus  a  see-saw  between 
the  hypothesis  and  the  fact ;  the  fact  is  assumed  as  an  hypo- 
thess,  the  hypothesis  explained  as  a  fact;  each  is  established,  each 
is  expounded  by  the  other.  To  account  for  the  possibility  of 
an  unknown  external  world,  the  hypothesis  of  representation  is 
devised ;  and  to  account  for  the  possibility  of  representation, 
the  hypothesis  of  an  external  world  is  devised. 

'^  The  cosmothetic  idealist  thus  begs  the  fact  he  would 
explain.  And  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  representative  perception, 
it  is  admitted  by  the  philosophers  themselves  who  hold  it,  that 
the  descent  to  absolute  idealism  is  a  logical  precipice,  from 
which  they  can  alone  attempt  to  save  themselves  by  appealing 
to  the  natural  beliefs,  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind, — ^that 
is,  to  the  testimony  of  that  very  consciousness  to  which  their 
own  hypothesis  gives  the  lie." — ^Pp.  364,  365. 

VOL.  xin. — ^Ko*  I.  3 
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Onr  anther  defines  memory  as  a  two-fold  facnltj,  a  con- 
servative power,  which  retains,  as  in  a  depository,  the  past 
sensations,  perceptions,  thoughts,  affections,  and  acts  of  which 
a  person  has  been  the  snbject :  and  a  reproductive  power, 
which  recalls  the  apprehension  of  them,  as  thonghts,  affec- 
tions, and  acts  of  which  he  has  before  been  the  subject 

"  In  the  term  memory,  the  conservative  faculty — the  pheno- 
menon of  retention  is  the  central  notion,  with  which,  however, 
those  of  reproduction  are  associated ;  in  the  term  recollection, 
again,  the  phenomenon  of  reproduction  is  the  principal  notion, 
accompanied,  however,  by  those  of  retention." — P.  412. 

He  alleges  no  proof,  however,  of  the  propriety  of  this 
distinction,  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  he  could  have  verified 
it  There  plainly  are  no  phenomena  of  retention,  except 
those  of  reproduction.  Take  away  the  fact  of  reproduction, 
and  not  the  slightest  signal  would  exist  that  anything  of  the 
past  is  retained  in  tlie  mind.  Nor  is  there  any  evidence 
that,at  any  time  there  is  more  laid  up  in  it,  than  it  is  able 
at  that  time,  with  due  effort,  to  recall.  The  foundation  is 
doubtless  laid  of  the  possibility  of  the  recollection  of  an 
event  by  the  mere  fact  that  it  has  been  an  object  of  consci- 
ousness, so  that  our  nature  admits,  under  influences  of  which 
we  are  susceptive,  of  recalling  to  a  distinct  consciousness 
every  sensation,  perception,  thought,  emotion,  affection, 
volition,  and  act  of  which  it  has  ever  been  the  subject:  but 
that  that  possibility  depends  on  anything  in  the  nature  of 
the  mind,  except  the  mere  faculty  of  reproduction,  we  see  no 
reason  to  believe.  If  that  faculty,  under  influences  of  which 
we  are  susceptive,  is  competent  to  the  reproduction  of  all 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  sphere  of  consciousness,  what 
necessity,  what  scope  is  there  in  addition  to  that  for  a  faculty 
of  retention? 

There  is  no  faculty  perhaps  that  differs  more  in  different 
individuals  than  this ;  or  that  varies  more  in  the  proportion 
its  strength  and  comprehensiveness  bear  to  the  other  powers 
with  which  it  is  associated.  It  sometimes  is  seen  in  great 
quickness,  energy,  and  grasp  in  minds  in  which  the  intellect 
is  of  but  ordinary  energy ;  while  in  other  instances,  it  is  found 
in  moderate  degrees  of  strength,  in  association  with  intellects 
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of  great  compass  and  power.  It  appears  in  some  minds  of  an 
almost  incredible  grasp.  It  is  related  of  Joseph  Scaliger, 
that  he  committed  Homer  to  memory  in  twenty*one  days ; 
and  the  whole  Oreek  poets  in  three  months.  Seneca  men- 
tions that  he  had  been  able  to  repeat  two  thousand  names 
read  to  him,  in  the  order  in  which  they  had  been  spoken ; 
and  that  on  one  occasion  two  hundred  unconnected  verses 
haying  been  pronounced  by  the  different  pupils  of  his  pre- 
ceptor, he  repeated  them  in  a  reversed  order.  Muretus 
states  that  having  heard  that  a  young  Corsican,  who  occa- 
sionally visited  his  house,  had  an  extraordinary  memory,  he 
requested  from  him  a  specimen  of  his  power ;  when  dictat- 
ing a  series  of  words,  Latin,  Greek,  barbarous,  significantj 
and  non-significant,  disjoined  and  connected,  until  he  had 
wearied  himself  and  the  scribe  who  wrote  them  down  ;  the 
young  man,  fixing  his  gaze  on  the  ground,  stood  silent  for  a 
few  moments,  and  then  began  and  repeated  the  whole  series 
in  the  order  in  which  they  had  been  delivered,  without  the 
slightest  hesitation;  then  commencing  from  the  last,  he 
recited  them  backwards ;  then  again,  so  that  he  spoke  the 
first,  the  third,  the  fifth,  and  so  on ;  and  in  any  other  order 
that  was  asked  without  any  error.  He  averred,  moreover, 
that  he  could  recite  in  that  manner  a  series  of  thirty-six 
thousand  words,  and  that  they  so  adhered  to  his  memory 
that,  after  a  year's  interval,  he  could  recall  them  without 
difficulty. 

Grotius,  Pascal,  Leibnitz,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  himself,  Macaulay,  the  late  Joseph  Addison 
Alexander,  and  many  other  eminent  scholars  have  had  the 
gifk  in  its  highest  forms, — being  able  to  commit  with  the 
utmost  ease  whatever  they  pleased,  and  forgetting  nothing 
which  they  had  learned,  read,  witnessed,  or  done. 

Some  writers  hold  it  unnecessary  to  suppose  a  special 
faculty  to  account  for  this  reproduction  of  the  past ;  main- 
taining that  the  fact  that  the  mind  has  been  the  subject  of 
certain  thoughts,  conceptions,  affections,  and  volitions,  is  as 
adequate  a  reason  for  the  re-excitement  of  them,  in  the 
proper  conditions,  as  the  agencies  were,  in  their  peculiar 
conditions,  that  originally  caused  them.  Their  having 
taken  place  in  the  mind  is  indeed  an  indispensable  condi- 
tion of  their  reproduction  as  memories,  but  it  is  not  the  sole 
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or  main  cause  of  it :  eke  why  does  not  the  remembrance 
arise  at  one  time  .or  another  of  all  the  forms  of  thought 
and  affection  of  which  the  mind  has  been  the  subject  t  And 
why  does  it  not  ordinarily  rise  on  as  large  a  scale  in  one 
mind, in  proportion  to  its  past  agency,  as  in  another!  Why 
is  not  the  reproduction  of  the  past  as  much  to  be  ascribed 
to  a  special  faculty,  as  its  original  excitement  is? 

Memory  fluctuates  greatly  in  all  minds  in  its  energy,  and 
sometimes,  in  certain  conditions  of  the  body,  fades  almost 
into  extinction. 

^  No  other  power  betrays  a  greater  dependence  on  corporeal 
conditions  than  memory.  Not  only  in  general  does  its  vigorous 
or  feeble  activity  essentially  depend  on  the  health  and  indispo- 
sition of  the  body,  more  especially  of  the  nervous  system ;  but 
there  is  manifested  a  connection  between  certain  functions  of 
memory,  and  certain  parts  of  the  cerebral  apparatus.  This 
connection,  however,  is  such,  as  affords  no  countenance  to  any 
of  the  hypotheses  framed  to  explain  it  now  in  vogue.  For  ex- 
ample, after  certain  diseases,  or  certam  affections  of  the  brain, 
some  partial  loss  of  memory  takes  place.  Perhaps  the  patient 
loses  the  whole  of  his  stock  of  knowledge  previous  to  the  dis- 
ease ;  the  &oulty  of  acquiring  and  retaining  new  information 
remaining  entire.  Perhaps  he  loses  the  memory  of  words,  and 
preserves  that  of  things.  Perhaps  he  may  retain  the  memory 
of  nouns,  and  lose  that  of  verbs,  or  vice  versa;  nay,  what  is  still 
more  marvellous,  though  it  is  not  an  onfrequent  occurrence,  one 
huiguage  may  be  taken  neatly  out  of  his  retention,  without 
affecting  his  memory  of  others.  By  such  observations,  the 
older  psychologists  were  led  to  the  various  physiological  hypo- 
theses by  which  they  hoped  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of 
retention, — as  for  example,  the  hypothesis  of  permanent  material 
impressions  on  the  brain,  or  of  permanent  dispositions  in  the 
nervous  fibres  to  repeat  the  same  oscillatory  movements,^-of 
particular  organs  for  the  different  functions  of  memory, — of 
particular  parts  of  the  brain  as  repositories  of  the  various  classes 
of  ideas,— or  even  of  a  particular  fibre,  as  the  instrument  of 
every  several  notion.  But  all  these  hypotheses  betray  only  an 
ignorance  of  the  proper  object  of  philosophy,  and  of  the  true 
nature  of  the  thinkmg  principle.  They  are  at  best  but  useless. 
It  cannot  be  argued  that  the  limitations  to  which  the  retentive, 
or  rather  the  reproductive  fiiculty  is  subjected  in  its  energies,  in 
oonsequenoe  of  its  bodily  relations,  prove  the  absolute  depen- 
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denoe  of  memorj  on  organization,  and  le^timate  the  explana- 
tion of  this  fiicolty  by  oorporeal  agencies ;  for  the  incompetenoy 
of  this  inference  can  be  shown  from  the  contradiction  in  which 
it  stands  to  the  general  laws  of  mind,  and  which,  howbeit  con- 
ditioned by  bodily  relations,  still  ever  preserves  its  self-activity 
and  independence." — Pp.  419,  420. 

An  extraordinary  instance  of  the  loss  of  memory  from 
illness  came  to  our  knowledge  several  years  since.  A 
yonng  man  on  beginning  to  recover  from  a  fever  that  had 
been  attended  with  an  nnnatoral  heat  in  the  brain,  though 
causing  no  approach  to  delirium,  found  himself  unable  to 
recollect  the  incidents  that  occurred  from  hour  to  hour  as 
the  day  passed.  He  at  first  thought  it  the  result  of  his  ex- 
treme prostration,  and  presumed  he  should  recover  his 
memory  of  what  had  taken  place  in  proportion  as  he  re- 
gained his  strength.  Instead  of  that,  as  he  gradually  reco- 
vered from  illness,  and  became*  able  to  ride  and  walk  out, 
and  engage  slightly  in  the  employments  with  which  he  was 
familiar,  the  fact  disclosed  itself  that  his  power  of  recollec- 
tion was  in  a  large  degree  annihilated.  All  the  incidents 
of  his  early  life  were  totally  erased  from  his  memory.  All 
the  anecdotes  and  narratives  of  striking  events  he  had  heard 
from  the  lips  of  his  parents  and  others,  were  swept  to  obli- 
vion. While  he  retained  in  the  main  his  knowledge  of 
English,  his  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  was  absolutely 
extinguished.  He  was  as  unable  to  conjugate  a  verb,  or 
decline  a  noun,  as  though  he  had  never  heard  of  them.  The 
most  he  could  recall  was  a  vague  shadowy  feeling  that  there 
were  such  things,  and  that  they  were  variations  in  the  termi- 
nations of  the  words  that  modified  in  some  way  their  mean- 
ings, or  varied  the  attitudes  or  relations  in  which  that  was 
presented  of  which  they  were  the  names ;  but  what  those 
variations  were  or  what  the  principles  were  on  which  they 
proceed,  he  could  not  recall  the  faintest  trace.  On  opening  a 
grammar,  however,  and  looking  through  a  conjugated  verb, 
the  whole  recurred  to  his  comprehension  as  perfectly  as  ante- 
rior to  his  illness ;  but  faded  away  again  almost  immediately 
on  his  closing  the  book.  He  was  at  times  unable  to  remember 
his  own  name,  though  sure  of  the  fact  that  he  had  one.  The 
attempt  to  recall  it  was  like  looking  into  vacancy,  or  endeavor- 
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ing  to  diBtingaiBh  objects  in  pitch  darkness,  and  he  was  for 
some  time  obliged  to  make  a  niemorandDm  of  all  his  prin- 
cipal acts,  as  that  he  eat  breakfast,  or  dined,  that  he  read  a 
chapter  in  the  Bible,  that  he  offered  prayer,  that  he  rode 
out  or  walked,  that  he  made  a  call  and  saw  certain  persons, 
or  wrote  a  note,  or  received  a  visit,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  snre  of  the  events  of  the  day.  Tliis  gradually  passed 
off,  and  his  recollection  of  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life 
became  as  quick  and  vivid  nearly  as  before  his  ilhiess ;  but 
he  conld  never  repossess  himself  fully  of  the  languages  he 
had  lost ;  though  he  appropriated  years  to  the  effort 
Though  he  studied  a  Oreek  or  Latin  book  till  he  became 
familiar  with  all  its  aim,  its  narratives,  its  thoughts,  its  ex- 
pressions and  its  words,  if  laid  aside,  a  few  weeks  or  days 
swept  it  to  oblivion,  and  made  it  necessary  to  study  it  again 
much  as  though  it  had  never  been  read ;  and  his  own  essays 
and  discourses,  though  carefully  elaborated,  and  bespeaking 
a  mastery  of  the  subject  of  which  he  treated,  in  a  few 
weeks  so  vanished  from  his  memory,  that  if  transcribed  by 
another  hand,  and  read  to  him  as  the  compositions  of  another 
person,  who  was  known  to  entertain  much  the  same  views, 
he  would  listen  and  approve,  and  suggest  fresh  confirma- 
tions of  the  points  advanced,  without  recognising  them  as  his 
own,  or  recollecting  that  he  had  ever  written  on  the  subjects. 

One  unexpected  and  highly  beneficial  result,  however, 
sprang  from  this  loss  of  memory.  As  his  other  powers  re- 
mained in  their  integrity,  and  he  devoted  himself  assidu- 
ously to  study,  his  inability  to  recall  what  he  had  learned 
from  books,  drove  him  to  the  necessity  of  investigating  sub- 
jects directly  and  independently  by  a  scrutiny  of  their  ele- 
ments ;  and  the  issue  soon  was  the  development  of  a  power 
of  analysis,  of  seizing  principles,  of  tracing  relations, 
and  of  pursuing  truths  to  their  results,  which  he  probably 
would  never  have  reached  in  other  circumstances,  and 
made  him  a  more  effective  thinker  and  reasoner,  than 
though  he  had  drawn  his  knowledge  in  a  larger  degree  from 
books. 

The  effect  of  disease  in  other  cases,  however,  is  greatly  to 
quicken  the  memory,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  young  woman 
related  by  Coleridge,  who,  in  a  fever  that  induced  delirium, 
repeated  passages  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  she  had  heard 
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read  years  before,  though  she  had  no  knowledge  of  their 
meaniDg.  In  cases  also  of  exposure  to  sudden  and  alarming 
danger,  the  mind  is  raised  to  a  preternatural  activity,  and  the 
memory  in  a  few  moments  reproduces  with  the  greatest  dis- 
tinctness long  trains  of  thoughts,  actions,  and  purposes,  for 
which  it  apprehends  it  is  about  to  give  account,  that  ordina- 
rily would  not  have  recurred  to  it. 

A  similar  quickening  of  the  powers  generally  in  which 
memory  shares  proportionally  with  the  others  sometimes 
takes  place  in  sleep. 

**  A  young  man  had  a  cataleptic  attack  in  consequence  of 
which  a  singular  effect  was  operated  in  his  mental  constitution. 
Some  six  minutes  after  falling  asleep,  he  began  to  speak  dis- 
tinctly, and  almost  always  of  the  same  objects  and  concatenated 
events,  so  that  he  carried  on  from  night  to  night  the  same  his- 
tory, or  rather  continued  to  play  the  same  part.  On  wakening 
he  had  no  reminiscence  whatever  of  his  dreaming  thoughts, — ^a 
circumstance  by  the  way  which  distingubhes  this  as  rather  a 
case  of  somnambulism  than  of  common  dreaming.  Be  this,  how- 
ever, as  it  may,  he  played  a  double  part  in  his  existence.  By 
day  he  was  the  poor  apprentice  of  a  merchant,  by  night  he  was 
a  married  man,  the  father  of  a  family,  a  senator,  and  in  affluent 
circumstances.  If  during  his  vision,  anything  was  said  in  regard 
to  his  waking  state,  he  declared  it  unreal  and  a  dream. 

"  Somnambulism  is  a  phenomenon  still  more  astonishing.  In 
this  singular  state  a  person  performs  a  regular  series  of  rational 
actions,  and  those  frequently  of  the  most  difficult  and  delicate 
nature,  and  what  is  still  more  marvellous,  with  a  talent  to  which 
he  could  make  no  pretensions  when  awake.  His  memory  and 
reminiscence  supply  him  with  recollections  of  words  and  things 
which  perhaps  were  never  at  his  disposal  in  the  ordinary  state. 
He  speaks  more  fluently,  a  more  refined  language,  and  if  we  are 
to  credit  what  the  evidence  on  which  it  rests  hardly  allows  us 
to  disbelieve,  he  has  not  only  perceptions  through  other  chan- 
nels than  the  eommon  organs  of  sense,  but  the  sphere  of  his 
cognitions  is  amplified  to  an  extent  far  beyond  the  limits  to  which 
sensible  perception  is  confined." — P.  468. 

^^  In  this  remarkable  state  the  various  mental  faculties  are 
usually  in  a  higher  degree  of  power  than  in  the  natural  The 
patient  has  recollections  of  what  he  has  wholly  forgotten.  He 
speaks  languages  of  which,  when  awake,  he  remembers  not  a 
word*    The  imaginatioa,  the  sense  of  propriety,  and  the  fiiculty 
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of  reasoning  are  all  in  general  exalted.  The  bodily  powers  are 
in  high  activity,  and  nnder  the  complete  oontrol  of  the  will ; 
and  it  is  well  known  persons  in  this  state  have  frequently  per* 
formed  feats,  of  which,  when  out  of  it,  they  would  not  even 
have  imagined  the  possibility.  And  what  is  even  more  remarka* 
ble,  the  difference  of  the  fkculties  in  the  two  states  seems  not 
confined  merely  to  a  difference  in  degrees.  For  it  happens,  for 
example,  that  a  person  who  has  no  ear  for  music  when  awake, 
shall,  in  his  somnambulic  crisis,  sing  with  the  utmost  correctness, 
and  with  full  enjoyment  of  his  performance.  Under  this  affec* 
tion  persons  sometimes  live  half  their  lifetime,  alternating  be- 
tween the  normal  and  abnormal  states,  and  performing  the  ordi- 
nary functions  of  life  indifferently  in  both,  with  this  distinction, 
that  if  the  patient  be  dull  and  doltish  when  he  is  said  to  be 
awake,  he  is  comparatively  alert  and  intelligent  when  nominally 
asleep."— Pp.  222,  223. 

These  and  similar  facts  have  their  chief  interest  in  the 
indication  they  present  that  our  powers  are  susceptive  of 
far  higher  development,  and  more  energetic  forms  than  we 
reach  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  present  life.  Our 
bodies,  nnder  the  blight  of  the  fall,  are  obstructions  and 
limitations,  in  disastrous  degrees,  to  our  sensibilities  and  our 
intelligence.  When  freed  from  their  clog,  especially  when, 
at  the  resurrection,  they  shall  be  made  incorruptible  and 
spiritual,  that  is,  having  the  spirit  as  their  life-inspiring 
principle,  we  shall  find  we  have  a  strength,  and  compre- 
hensiveness of  intelligence,  and  a  refinement  and  rapture  of 
sensibility  that  will  fit  us  for  the  lofty  stations  and  activities 
that  are  assigned  ns  in  Christ's  kingdom. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton  does  not  treat  directly  in  these  Lectures 
of  the  relations  of  his  Metaphysics  to  Natural  and  Revealed 
Religion.  The  editor,  however,  has  inserted  an  article  in 
an  appendix  in  which  Sir  W.  refers  to  his  doctrine  respecting 
the  Infinite,  the  Absolute,  and  the  Unconditioned,  and 
endeavors  to  shield  it  from  objections  with  which  it  has 
been  assailed ;  and  we  turn  to  notice  it  briefly.  His  theory 
that  the  Infinite,  the  Absolute,  and  Unconditioned  lie  wholly 
beyond  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge,  is  presented  in  his  cele- 
brated Review  of  Cousin's  philosophy  of  the  Unconditioned. 
It  is  enough  to  transcribe  the  following  passages  : — 

^'  In  oar  opinion  the  mind  can  conceive,  and  consequently 
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can  know  only  the  limiiedy  and  the  conditionaUy  limited.  The 
unoondiiionally  nnlimited,  or  the  Infinite;  the  noconditionallj 
limited,  or  the  Absolute^  cannot  positively  be  construed  to  the 
mind  ;  they  can  be  conceived*  only  by  a  thinking  away  fromy  or 
abstraction  of,  those  very  conditions  under  which  thought  itself 
is  realised ;  consequently  the  notion  of  the  Unconditioned  is 
only  negative, — ^negative  of  the  conceivable  itself.  For  example, 
on  the  one  hand  we  can  positively  conceive  neither  an  absolute 
whole,  that  is,  a  whole  qo  great  that  we  cannot  also  conceive  it 
as  a  relative  part  of  a  still  greater  whole,  nor  an  absolute  part, 
that  is,  a  part  so  small,  that  we  cannot  also  conceive  it  as  a  rela- 
tive  whole,  divisible  into  smaller  parts.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
cannot  positively  represent,  or  realise,  or  construe  to  the  mind 
(as  here  understanding  and  imagination  coincide)  an  infinite 
whole ;  for  this  could  only  be  done  by  the  infinite  synthesis  in 
thought  of  finite  wholes,  which  would  itself  require  an  infinite 
time  for  its  accomplishment ;  nor,  for  the  same  reason,  can  we 
follow  out  in  thought,  an  infinite  divisibility  of  parts.  The 
result  is  the  same,  whether  we  apply  the  process  to  limitation 
in  ^pooe,  in  time^  or  in  degree.  The  unconditional  negation,  and 
the  unconditional  affirmation  of  limitation ;  in  other  words,  the 
infinite  and  the  absolute  properly  so  caUedj  are  thus  equally 
inconceivable  to  us, 

"  As  the  conditionally  limited  (which  we  may  briefly  call  the 
conditioned)  is  thus  the  only  possible  object  of  knowledge  and 
of  positive  thought — ^thought  necessarily  supposes  conditions. 
To  think  is  to  condition  ;  and  conditional  limitation  is  the  fun- 
damental law  of  the  possibility  of  thought.  For  as  the  grey- 
hound cannot  outstrip  his  shadow,  nor  (by  a  more  appropriate 
fdmtle)  the  eagle  outsoar  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  floats,  and 
by  which  alone  he  may  be  supported ;  so  the  mind  cannot  tran- 
scend that  sphere  of  limitation,  within  and  through  which  exclu- 
sively the  possibility  of  thought  is  realized.  Thought  is  only  of 
the  conditioned  ;  because,  as  we  have  said,  to  think  is  simply  to 
condition.  The  absolute  is  conceived  merely  by  a  negation  of 
conceivability ;  and  all  we  know  is  only  known  as 

'  Won  from  the  void  and  formleas  infinite* 

How,  indeed,  it  could  ever  be  doubted  that  thought  is  only  of 
the  conditioned,  may  well  be  deemed  a  matter  of  the  profound- 
est  admiration.  Thought  cannot  transcend  consciousness ;  con- 
sciousness is  only  possible  under  the  antithesis  of  a  subject  and 
object  of  thought,  known  only  in  correlation,  and  mutually  limit- 
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ing  each  other ;  while  mdependently  of  this,  all  that  we  know 
either  of  sahject  or  object,  either  of  mind  or  matter,  is  only  a 
knowledge  of  each  in  the  particular,  of  the  plural,  of  the  differ- 
ent,  of  the  modified,  of  the  phenomenal.  We  admit  that  the 
consequence  of  this  doctrine  is, — ^that  philosophy,  if  viewed  as 
more  than  a  science  of  the  conditioned,  is  impossible.  Depart- 
ing from  the  particular,  we  admit  that  we  can  never,  in  our 
highest  generalizations,  rise  above  the  finite ;  that  our  know- 
ledge, whether  of  mind  or  matter,  can  be  nothing  more  than  a 
knowledge  of  the  relative  manifestations  of  an  existence,  which 
in  itself  it  is  our  highest  wisdom  to  recognise  as  beyond  the 
reach  of  philosophy. 

"  The  conditioned  is  the  mean  between  two  extremes, — two 
inconditionates,  exclusive  of  each  other,  neither  of  which  can  be 
conceived  as  poeeibU^  but  of  which  on  the  principles  of  contra- 
diction and  excluded  middle,  one  must  he  admitted  a^  necessary. 
On  this  opinion  therefore  reason  is  shown  to  be  weak,  but  not 
deceitful.  The  mind  is  not  represented  as  conceiving  two  pro- 
positions subversive  of  each  other,  as  equally  possible ;  but  un- 
able to  understand  as  posable,  either  of  two  extremes,  one  of 
which,  however,  on  the  ground  of  their  mutual  repugnance,  it 
is  compelled  to  recognise  as  true.  We  are  thus  taught  the  salu- 
tary lesson,  that  the  capacity  of  thought  is  not  to  be  constituted 
into  the  measure  of  existence ;  and  are  warned  from  recognis- 
ing the  domain  of  our  knowledge  as  necessarily  co-extcnsive 
with  the  horizon  of  our  faith.  And  by  a  wonderful  revelation 
we  are  thus  in  the  very  consciousness  of  our  inability  to  conceive 
aught  above  the  relative  and  finite,  inspired  with  a  belief  in 
something  unconditioned  beyond  the  sphere  of  all  comprehensible 
rea/i7y."— Philosophy,  Pp.  454-467. 

The  Unconditioned,  the  Absolute,  and  the  Infinite,  are 
nsed  by  Cousin  to  denote  God,  the  Selfexistent ;  and  they 
are  employed  in  that  sense  by  Sir  William  Hamilton.  la 
afiirming,  therefore,  that  '^  the  Infinite  and  the  Absolute  are 
inconceivable  to  us,"  and  that  "  we  can  never  in  our  highest 
generalizations  rise  above  the  finite,"  he  afl[irms  that  God  is 
inconceivable  to  us,  and  that  we  can  never  rise  in  our  gene- 
ralizations to  him.  But  is  not  this  a  denial  that  we  have  or 
can  have  any  knowledge  of  Jehovah  ?  Can  it  be  reconciled 
with  the  truth  of  natural  and  revealed  religion  ?  Tlie  man- 
ner in  which  he  attempted  to  meet  these  questions,  is  seen 
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in  the  following  passages  from  a  letter  in  the  appendix,  to 
Sir  H.  Calderwood. 

**  I  regret  that  my  doctrines  have  been  now  again  so  much 
mistaken,  more  especially  in  their  theological  relations.  In 
general,  I  do  not  think  that  yoa  have  taken  sufficiently  into 
account  the  following  circumstances : 

^^  1.  That  the  Infinite  which  I  contemplate  is  considered  only 
as  in  thought:  the  Infinite  beyond  thought  being,  it  may  be,  an 
object  o{  belief  J  but  not  of  knowledge.  This  consideration  obvi- 
ates many  of  yonr  objections. 

^*  2.  That  the  sphere  of  oar  belief  is  much  more  extensive  than 
the  sphere  of  oar  knowledge ;  and,  therefore,  when  I  deny  that 
the  Infinite  can  by  as  be  known^  I  am  fitr  from  denying  that  by 
US  it  is,  must,  and  ought  to  h^  believed.  This  I  have  indeed 
anxioosly  evinced,  both  by  reasoning  and  authority.  When, 
therefore,  you  maintain,  that  in  denying  to  man  any  positive 
cognizance  of  the  Infinite,  I  virtually  extenuate  his  belief  in  the 
infinitude  of  Deity,  I  must  hold  you  to  be  wholly  wrong,  in 
respect  both  of  my  opinion,  and  of  the  theological  dogma  itself. 

*^  Assuredly  I  maintain  that  an  infinite  God  cannot  be  by  us 
(positively)  comprehended.  But  the  Scriptures,  and  all  theolo- 
gians worthy  of  the  name,  assert  the  same." 

^  Tou  maintain  that  thought,  conception,  knowledge,  is,  and 
must  be  finite,  whilst  tJie  object  of  thought,  etc.,  may  be  infinite. 
This  appears  to  me  to  be  erroneous,  and  even  contradictory. 
An  existence  can  only  be  an  object  of  thought,  conception,  know- 
ledge, inasmuch  as  it  is  an  object  of  thought,  conceived,  known; 
as  such  only  does  it  form  a  constituent  of  the  circle  of  thought, 
conception,  knowledge.  A  thing  may  be  partly  known,  con- 
ceived, thought,  partly  unknown,  etc.  But  that  part  of  it  only 
which  is  thought,  can  be  an  object  of  thought,  etc.;  whereas  the 
part  of  it  not  thought,  etc.,  is,  as  fiir  as  thought  is  concerned,  only 
tantamount  to  zero.  The  Infinite,  therefore,  in  this  point  of  view, 
can  be  no  o^'ec^  of  thought,  for  nothing  can  be  more  self-repug- 
nant than  the  assertion,  that  we  know  the  Infinite  through  a  finite 
notion,  or  have  a  finite  knowledge  of  an  infinite  object  of  know- 
ledge.»'— Pp.  684,  686. 

These  considerations,  however,  in  our  judgment  justify, 
instead  of  extenuating,  the  objection  they  were  meant  to 
remove.  We  regard  it  as  wholly  improper  to  denominate 
the  Deity,  the  Infinite,  in  the  sense  in  which  Sir  William 
Hamilton  employs  the  term  in  this  discnssion ;  for  he  con- 
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ceives  of  it,  plainly,  as  an  infinite  enbstance,  or  existence 
that  has  parts.  "We  can  positively  conceive,"  he  says, 
^*  neither  an  absolute  whole,  that  is,  a  whole  so  great,  that 
we  cannot  also  conceive  it  as  a  relative  part  of  a  still  greater 
whole ;  nor  an  absolute  part,  that  is,  a  part  so  small,  that 
we  cannot  also  conceive  it  as  a  relative  whole,  divisible  into 
smaller  parts."  He  speaks  also  in  the  same  manner  of  the 
Infinite.  Bnt  these  are  purely  material  conceptions,  and 
have  no  appropriateness  to  an  intelligence  whose  attributes 
are  not  extension  and  figure ;  but  power,  wisdom,  goodness, 
will,  that  are  not  direct  objects  of  the  senses,  bnt  reveal 
themselves  only  through  effects  to  which  they  give  birth. 

He  conceives  of  the  Infinite,  also,  like  Hegel,  as  compre- 
hending all  things,  real  and  possible;  that  which  is  created,  as 
well  as  the  creator,  that  which  is  material  as  well  as  spiritual. 

"  Again,  you  describe  the  Infinite  to  be  *  one  and  indivisible.' 
But  to  conceive  as  inseparable  into  parU^  an  entity  which,  not 
excluding,  in  fiict  includes,  the  worlds  of  mind  and  matter,  is  for 
the  human  intellect  utterly  improbable  [impossible].  Atvd  does 
not  the  infinite  contain  the  finite?  If  it  does,  then  it  contains 
what  has  parts,  and  is  divisible ;  if  it  does  not,  then  it  b  ex- 
clusive ;  the  finite  is  out  of  the  infinite,  and  the  infinite  is  con- 
ditioned, limited,  restricted,— ;/?n»7«." — ^P.  686. 

He  thus  exhibits  the  Infinite  as  comprising  all  things  that 
exist,  the  universe  of  mind  and  matter.  It  is  not  the  Deity, 
therefore,  unless  the  Deity  and  the  universe  are  the  same. 
His  Infinite  is  the  infinite  accordingly  of  pantheism,  and  is 
the  greatest  of  all  conceivable  errors  and  solecisms;  as  while 
it  elevates  creatures  to  the  level  of  God,  it  degrades  Grod  to 
the  level  of  creatures,  and  ascribes  to  him  all  their  imper- 
fections, their  sins,  and  their  miseries.  If  all  are  God,  all 
the  acts  of  all  are  God^  and  all  the  penal  retributions  of 
their  guilty  acts  are  retributions  of  him. 

Sir  William  Hamilton's  infinite,  therefore,  is  an  utter 
misconception.  It  is  not  the  Deity.  To  denominate  it  God, 
is  infinitely  to  traduce  Jehovah,  the  selfexistent  and  allholy. 

The  Absolute,  as  he  conceives  it,  is  also  equally  unreal,  a 
mere  fiction  of  the  imagination.  For  he  defines  it  as  that 
which  is  not  only  complete  and  perfect  in  itself,  but  is 
wholly  without  relations  to  any  other  existence.    But  God 
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does  not  exist  without  relations.  He  is  the  fiiBt  cause,  the 
upholder,  and  the  ruler  of  all  things*  The  supposition  of 
such  an  unrelated  Deity  as  an  object  of  knowledge,  is  a 
contradiction ;  as,  if  he  were  without  any  relations  to  other 
beings,  he  must  have  withheld  himself  from  all  acts  by 
which  he  could  have  brought  himself  within  the  sphere  of 
their  cognizance ;  and  having  made  no  manifestation  of  him- 
self, he  could  not  possibly  be  the  object  of  their  knowledge. 
If,  moreover,  the  infinite  and  the  absolute  are  the  same,  it  is 
dear  fix>m  his  definition  of  the  infinite  that  there  neither  is 
nor  can  be  an  absolute.  For  if  tlie  infinite  embraces  all 
that  is,  then,  as  there  is  a  perpetual  augmentation  of  what 
is,  by  the  springing  of  new  intelligences  into  being,  the 
infinite  is  continually  enlarging  in  proportion  as  new  beings 
come  into  existence ;  and  as  our  race  is  for  ever  to  go  on  in 
selfmnltiplication,  the  time  will  never  come  when  the  universe 
will  reach  its  maximum,  consequently  there  neither  is,  nor 
ever  can  be,  an  Absolute;  that  is,  a  universe,  or  sum  of  exist- 
ence, that  is,  in  that  respect,  complete  and  perfect  in  itself. 
~~ln  like  manner  the  Unconditioned,  as  he  defines  it,  is  alto- 
gether unreal  For  by  the  unconditioned  he  means,  not 
only  that  which  is  underived,  and  which  has  no  depend- 
ence, but  that  which  has  no  limitation  and  no  relation.  But 
God  does  not  exist  without  relations.  Moreover,  if  the 
unconditioned  and  the  infinite  are  one,  and  the  infinite  is 
hereafter,  as  he  implies,  to  receive  continual  augmentation, 
then  it  is  now  conditioned,  and  therefore  is  not  what  the 
definition  declares  it.  It  therefore  is  not  God ;  as  he  is  not 
to  receive  any  accessions  to  his  being,  and  is  not  without 
relations  to  other  existences,  but  is  the  Creator  and  Up- 
holder of  all. 

The  unconditioned,  the  infinite,  and  the  absolute  of  his 
definitions  are  thus  altogether  unreal ;  the  figments  of  an 
inconsiderate  and  perverse  speculation. 

The  question  whether  God  can  be  known  by  us  or  not,  is 
not  the  question  at  all  whether  he  can  be  known  without 
relations ;  that  is,  irrespective  of  any  connection  that  sub- 
sists between  him  and  ourselves  and  the  universe.  That 
question  is  wholly  trifling  and  self-contradictory ;  for  as  if 
God  sustains  no  relations  to  us  and  the  universe,  he  cannot 
have  manifested  himself  by  anything  that  lies  within  the 
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sphere  of  oar  knowledge,  it  is  nothing  eke  than  the  qnes- 
tion  whether  we  can  biow  him  without  his  making  any 
revelation  of  himself  to  us ;  and  that  is  whether  we  can 
know  him  without  any  means ;  by  a  direct  intuition.  Bnt 
as  that  would  require  the  powers  of  omniscience,  the  sup- 
position is  contradictions  both  to  our  nature  and  his,  and  is 
unbecoming  and  absurd. 

The  question  whether  God  can  be  known  by  us,  is  the 
question  simply  whether  he  can  be  known  as  an  Intelli- 
gence, Selfexistent,  AUknowing,  Allwise,  Almighty,  infi- 
nitely good,  the  Creator,  the  Upholder,  and  the  Ruler  of  the 
universe;  for  he  is  a  pure  intelligence,  and  exists  and 
reveals  himself  in  those  relations,  and  in  those  alone.  And 
that  we  can  know  him  in  the  manifestations  he  makes  of 
himself  in  those  relations,  is  as  indubitable  as  it  is  that  we 
can  know  the  reality  and  nature  of  any  of  the  dependent 
existences  around  us. 

As  we  look  out  on  the  exterior  world  we  perceive  a 
variety  of  objects, — earth,  trees,  dwellings,  animated  beings ; 
which  our  constitution  compels  us  to  regard  as  real  exist- 
ences without  us.  On  examining  them  we  find  that  they 
not  only  have  extension  and  figure,  but  solidity,  weight, 
mobility,  and  other  qualities  like  our  own  bodies.  We  find 
also  that  they  are  susceptive  of  changes  by  the  action  on 
them  of  external  agents ;  and  learn  from  that  fact  that 
they  are  not  self-existence^^  but  owe  their  being  to  an  exte- 
rior cause.  For  if  the  ground  of  their  existence  lay  in  them- 
selves in  contradistinction  from  an  external  cause,  that 
ground  would  determine  the  mode  and  condition  of  their 
existence,  as  well  as  their  existence  itself;  and  they  would 
thence  be  unsu8cej>tive  of  any  injluence  frorn,  vnthout  that 
could  affect  thei  r  extension^Jigure^  solidity^  weigh t,  immobility^ 
or  any  other  quality  or  condition  that  is  predicable  of  them. 
If  the  mode  or  condition  of  their  existence  can  be  affected 
and  varied  in  any  measure  by  causes  exterior  to  themselves, 
they  plainly  are  not  independent  in  their  being,  and  thence 
are  not  selfexistent.  And  generalizing  this  knowledge,  as 
we  are  compelled  to  do,  we  reach  the  conclusion  with  the 
greatest  possible  certainty,  that  all  the  material  things 
around  us,  worlds,  systems,  the  universe,  are  dependent  ex- 
istences, and  owe  their  being  to  an  underived,  self-subsist- 
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ing,  immntable,  almighty,  *  allknowing,  allnpholding,  and 
allcontroUing  cause;  and  that  devising,  creating,  sustain- 
ing, and  ruling  cause  is  God.  ISo  knowledge  can  be  more 
indisputably  certain  than  this.  We  are  not  more  sure  of 
our  own  existence,  than  we  are  of  the  existence  of  the 
material  world  around  us,  which  we  discern  with  our  senses; 
for  our  nature  compels  us  to  believe  the  reality  of  the  one 
as  absolutely  as  it  does  the  other.  We  are  not  more  sure 
that  we  are  derived  and  dependent  existences,  than  we  are 
that  all  other  material  natures  are  also.  For  our  reason 
teaches  us  that  other  material  natures  that  are  subject  to 
modification  by  exterior  causes,  are  derived  and  dependent, 
as  clearly  as  it  teaches  us  from  our  subjection  to  modifica- 
tion from  causes  that  are  exterior  to  and  independent  of  us, 
that  we  are  derived  and  dependent  beings,  not  self-exist- 
ences ;  and  it  teaches  us  also  as  indubitably  and  emphati- 
cally, that  the  cause  that  created  us  and  the  universe  of 
worlds  and  creatures  must  be  an  Intelligence,  underived, 
aUknowing,  allwise,  almighty,  alldirecting.  As  we  can- 
not be  more  certain  of  anything  than  we  are  that  we  and 
all  other  material  and  finite  things  are  derived  and  depend- 
ent ;  so  we  cannot  be  more  certain  of  anything  than  we  are 
that  our  maker  and  theirs  must  be  a  being  of  infinite  intel- 
ligence, infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  and  infinite  power. 
It  is  equally  indubitable  that  we  can  know  him  in  the  reve- 
lations he  makes  of  himself  as  our  moral  governor,  in  the 
institution  of  laws,  the  expression  of  his  will,  and  the  di&- 
closure  of  future  events.  For  besides  the  characteristics 
of  the  revelations  themselves,  which  bespeak  them  to  be 
divine,  the  attestations  with  which  they  are  accompanied 
demonstrate  that  they  proceed  from  the  creator  and  ruler 
of  the  universe ;  for  they  manifest  a  perfect  dominion  over 
the  external  world,  and  intelligence  and  power  to  do  with 
it  what  he  pleases.  Thus,  in  the  deliverance  of  the  Israel- 
ites from  Egypt,  their  sustenance  in  the  desert,  and  their 
establishment  in  Canaan,  there  was  a  vast  number  of  cre- 
ative acts ;  as  in  calling  the  swarms  of  insects  into  life  by 
which  the  Egyptians  were  plagued,  rearing  the  pillar  of 
cloud  by  day  and  of  fire  by  night,  distilling  the  manna  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  kindling  the  fires  of  Sinai ; — a  vast 
number  of  acts  in  which  the  most  absolute  dominion  was 
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exercised  over  the  realms  of  natnre ;  as  in  conyertiiig  the 
waters  of  the  Nile  into  blood,  destroying  the  firstborn  of 
the  Egyptians,  dividing  the  Bed  Sea  and  the  Jordan,  open- 
ing the  earth  and  engulphing  Corah  and  his  company; 
causing  a  river  of  water  to  gush  from  the  rock  at  a  stroke 
from  Moses's  rod ;  and  the  fall  of  the  walls  of  Jericho  at 
the  blast  of  the  rams'  horns  and  shoot  of  the  Israelitish 
host.  In  like  manner  the  attestations  of  Christ's  mission, 
and  the  mission  of  his  apostles,  were  indubitably  the 
work  of  the  being  who  made  and  reigns  over  the  world  ; 
for  among  them  were  creative  acts,  as  in  the  mnltipli- 
cation  of  bread ;  and  acts  displaying  the  most  absolute 
dominion  over  all  the  realms  of  natnre,  snch  as  the 
conversion  of  water  into  wine,  the  hushing  of  the  tem- 
pest, the  healing  of  the  sick,  the  gift  of  sight  to  the  blind, 
the  raising  of  the  dead.  They  are  effects  that  could  not 
possibly  be  wrought  by  any  but  a  being  of  infinite  in- 
telligence and  power,  and  the  identical  being  who  cre- 
ated and  upholds  the  world.  For  as  the  possession  by 
the  subjects  of  those  miraculous  changes,  of  the  special 
natures  in  the  special  conditions  that  were  theirs  the  mo- 
ment before  those  changes  were  wrought,  was  the  effect  of 
the  creator's  omnipotent  and  sovereign  will ;  the  supposi- 
tion that  any  other  being  than  he  could  have  altered  those 
natures  would  be  self-contradict ory,'8ince  it  would  imply  that 
there  is  a  being  who  is  mightier  and  more  intelligent  than 
the  self-existent,  all-creating,  all  up-holding,  and  all-con- 
trolling Jehovah,  which  is  an  infinite  solecism :  as  it 
would  indicate  that  he  is  not  self-existent,  independent,  and 
almighty,  and  that  die  worlds  and  creatures  he  creates  and 
upholds,  are  not  in  fact  dependent  on  him  alone  for  exist- 
ence, but  may  owe  their  existence,  nature,  and  condition 
to  another  being.  No  truth  therefore  can  be  more  intuitively 
certain,  than  that  the  being  who  wrought  the  miracles  by 
which  Christ's  mission,  and  the  mission  of  his  apostles  was 
attested — was  the  being  who  created  and  upholds  the 
universe.  We  have  thus  as  direct  and  absolute  proof  that  the 
revelations  of  the  Scriptures  are  revelations  from  die  crea- 
tor and  upholder  of  the  universe,  as  we  have  that  the  universe 
itself  is  the  work  of  a  creator  and  upholder  of  absolute 
independence,  and  of  infinite  intelligence,  goodness,  and 
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power.  The  faet  that  we  cannot  know  Ghod  peifectly,  is  no 
obstacle — as  Sir  W.  EEamilton  represents — ^to  our  truly 
knowiog  him  as  an  Intelligence,  selfexistent,  of  infinite 
wisdom,  rigbteonsnesd,  and  goodnefv,*  the  creator  and  up- 
holder of  all  worlds  and  dependent  beings,  exercising  a 
goyemment  over  his  moral  creatures,  revealing  to  them  his 
will,  and  blessing  them  for  their  obedience,  or  punishing 
them  for  their  rebellion.  That  our  knowledge  of  him  is 
necessarily  limited,  partly  from  the  limitation  of  oar  facul- 
ties, and  partly  from  the  limitiation  of  the  manifestations  he 
makes  of  himself  to  us,  is  no  proof  tliat  we  have  not  a  real 
and  truthful  knowledge  of  him  as  an  Intelligence  of  infinite 
perfection,  and  sustaining  the  relations  to'  us  of  creator, 
upholder,  lawgiver,  and  benefactor,  any  more  than  the 
fact  that  our  knowledge  of  ourselves  and  other  created 
things  is  necessarily  limited  and  partial,  is  a  proof  that  we 
hbve  no  knowledge  of  ourselves' and  them.  Oar  knowledge 
of  oonselves  is  very  narrow  and  imperfect.  There  are  many 
elements  of  our  bodies  of  which'  we  have  no  knowledge. 
Of  its  various  functions;  there  is  not  one  of  which  we  have 
a  perfect  comprehension,  and  perhaps  not  one  of  which  we 
have  even  an  approximate  conception.  What  the  bond  is 
that  connects  the  spirit  and  the  body ;  in  what  it  is  that 
the  adaptednesB  of  the  brain  to  be  the  organ  of  the  mind 
OQusists ;  what  its  exact  function  is,  or  how  it  fills  that 
function ;  how  it  is  that  the  efiEects  are  produced  in  the 
mind  of  which  the  eye  and  the  ear  are  the  instruments ; 
how  the  power  by  which  the  miiscles  and  limbs  are  moved 
is  transniitted  to  them  from  the  brain ;  how  life  begins ; 
what  it  is  on  which  the  spontaneous  and  unwearying 
motions  of  the  heart  depend ;  how  food  is  converted*  into 
blood,  and  flesh,  and  bones,  and  endowed  with  IHe  and 
sensibility — ^these,  and  a  thousand  other  things  belonging  to 
our  nature,  are  almost  absolutely  unknown  to  ns.  They 
necessarily  lie,  from  the  limitation  of  our  powers,  beyond 
our  comprehension.  Yet  this  impossibility  of  a  perfect 
cognizance  of  ourselves  is  no  obstacle  whatever  td  our 
having  a  real  and  truthful  knowledge  of  the  great  facts  of 
our  being ;  that  we  are  creatures ;  that  we  are  intelligent 
and  moral ;  that  we  are  under  laW;  that  we  are  responsible 
for  our  conduct;  that  we  are  sinners;   that  we  are^  the 
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objects  of  God's  care  and  pity ;  that  we  may  obtain  eternal 
life  by  faith  in  the  Bedeemer;  and  thonsands  of  other 
trnths  that  intimately  concern  onr  duty  and  onr  destiny. 
Nor  is  the  fact  that  we  can  have  but  a  partial  cognizance 
of  oar  fellow  men,  any  obstacle  to  our  having  a  tme  and 
large  knowledge  of  them.  We  know  that  they  are  human 
beings  like  ourselves ;  that  they^are  the  work  of  the  same 
creator ;  that  they  owe  him  the  same  allegiance ;  that  they 
are  fallen ;  that  they  are  mortal ;  that  they  are  summoned 
to  repentance  and  faith  ;  and  thousands  of  other  essential 
facts  and  truths  that  come  within  the  sphere  of  our  dis- 
cernment. The  facts  and  truths  respecting  them  which 
we  do  not,  and  cannot  know,  are  facts  and  truths  that, 
from  the  limitations  of  our  nature,  are  not  manifested  to  us, 
or  from  negligence  have  not  attracted  our  attention.  Yet 
our  knowledge,  as  far  as  it  extends,  of  the  facts  and  truths 
that  respect  their  being  and  nature,  is  as  real  and  reliable, 
as  a  knowledge  of  all  the  facts  and  truths  that  relate  to 
them  would  be,  if  it  embraced  them  all.  We  cannot  be 
more  certain  than  we  are  that  we  and  they  exist;' that  we 
and  they  are  human  beings ;  that  we  all  are  creatures ;  that 
we  are  intelligent  and  moral ;  that  we  are  capable  of 
happiness  and  misery ;  tliat  we  are  offenders  against  God ; 
that  we  need  redemption  from  sin  and  its  penalty,  and 
many  other  facts.  Althougli  we  do  not  know  all,  we  most 
indubitably  know  this. 

And  in  like  manner,  that  we  have  but  an  imperfect  cog- 
nizance of  Gk>d,  is  no  hindrance  to  our  having  a  real  and 
indubitable  knowledge  of  him.  We  have  as  absolute  a 
certainty  of  his  existence  as  we  have  of  the  existence  of 
the  universe  of  worlds  and  creatures.  We  have  as  abso- 
lute a  knowledge  that  he  is  an  infinite,  selfexisting,  almighty, 
allcreating  Intelligence,  as  we  have  that  the  material 
worlds  and  finite  creatures  are  derived  and  dependent 
existences.  And  the  present  limitation  of  onr  knowledge, 
does  not  arise  from  an  incapacity  in  us  of  a  higher  cogni- 
zance of  him ;  but  partly  from  the  limits  within  which  he 
restricts  the  manifestation  of  himself  to  us,  and  partly  from 
our  failure  to  derive  the  information  we  might  from  the 
revelations  he  has  made  of  himself. 

Were   the    assumption  on  which  our  author   reasons 
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legitimate,  that  we  can  have  no  true  khowledge  of  a  being 
or  thing  of  which  we  have  only  a  partial  knowledge,  we 
fllioald  be  precladed  from  a  knowledge  of  onrBelves,  onr 
fellow-beingB,  and  the  material  world,  as  absolutely  as  we 
should  from  a  knowledge  of  God ;  for  onr  knowledge  of 
these  is  as  truly  and  necessarily  partial  as  onr  knowledge 
is  of  him. 

God  accordingly,  in  the  revelation  of  himself  to  man, 
proceeds  on  the  fact  that  though  he  is  selfexistent,  infinite, 
almighty,  allknowing,  allcreating,  allupholding,  alldirect- 
ing,  he  yet  can  make  himseli*  known  to  ns  as  snch  an  Intel- 
ligence, and  raise  us,  and  with  the  utmost  ease  and  cer- 
tainty, to  such  a  discernment  and  comprehension  of  his 
being,  perfections,  and  relations  to  us,  as  to  make  it  practi- 
cable to  us,  and  place  us  under  the  most  clear  and  impera- 
tive obligations  to  recognise,  reverence,  adore,  love,  and 
obey  him,  as  the  selfexistent  and  infinite,  the  creator  and 
mlw  of  all.  For  he  not  only  demands  it  as  due  from  us  to 
him,  but  makes  the  refusal  of  it  an  everlasting  forfeiture  of 
all  good,  and  subjection  to  eviL  The  very  announcement 
of  himself  as  Jehovah,  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  long- 
sufiTering  and  abundant  in  goodness,  and  the  enactment  of 
laws,  proceeds  on  the  fact  that  he  can  be  known,  acknow- 
ledged, and  loved,  and  obeyed  as  such.  If  such  a  know- 
ledge is  impossible,  the  proclamation  and  law  are  a  sole- 
cism. The  displays  made  of  his  Deity  in  the  fires  and 
tbnnders  of  Sinai,  and  the  voice  in  which  he  proclaimed 
the  law,  proceeded  on  the  fact  that  the  Israelites  might  be 
constrained  to  see  that  tliey  were  supernatural,  and  were 
wrought  by  a  being  who  had  dominion  over  the  material 
world.  The  working  of  miracles  in  attestation  of  the  reve- 
lations made  through  Moses,  proceeded  on  the  fact  that  the 
Isnielites  could  discern  that  they  were  the  product  of  infi- 
nite intelligence  and  power,  and  could  thence  be  con- 
strained to  see  that  they  were  the  work  of  the  creator  and 
ruler  of  all.  In  like  manner  the  miracles  of  Christ  were 
foonded  on  the  fact  that  the  Hebrew  nation  held  it  a§  an 
indisputable  truth  that  such  wonders  were  the  work  of  the 
Almighty,  and  were  direct  and  decisive  attestations  of  the 
divine  mission  of  those  in  connexion  with  whose  teachings 
they  were  wrought,  and  they  produced  the   conviction, 
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HGOordingly,  that  her  was  a  uieweDger  of  the  Most  High* 
NicodemoB  represented  it  as  the  acknowledged  belief  of 
the  people  generally,  tliat  Christ  was  a  teacher  come  from 
Qod,  because  no  one  could  work  tlie  miracles  which  he 
wrought  except  6od  were  with  him ;  and  that  conviction 
was  irresistible.  Those  who  witnessed  the  healing  of  the 
sick,  the  expnision  of  demons,  the  gift  of  sight  to  the  blind, 
and  speech  to  the  dumb,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
had  as  absolute  demonstration  that  it  was  the  power  of  the 
Almighty  that  wrought  them,  as  they  would  hav^  had  that 
he  was  the  worker,  had  they  witnessed  the  formation  of  the 
earth  or  the  creation  of  the  first  pair.  How  unlike  are 
God's  thoughts  and  God's  ways  to  the  represaitations  of 
transcendental  philosophy  I  On  that  theory  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  a  knowledge  of  God,  Christ's  miracles  could  no 
more  have  produced  such  effects  on  men  than  on  nnintelli* 
gent  natures.  They  would  have  been  as  incapable  of  com- 
prehending their  import,  and  feeling  their  just  impression, 
as  the  brutes  that  perisb. 

In  like  manner  God  proceeds  in  the  imposition  of  laws, 
on  the  fact  that  men  are  capable  of  a  knowledge  of  his 
being,  character,  relations,  and  will ;  and  in  such  a  degree 
as  to  act  habitually  with  a  supreme  reference  to  him.  In 
order  to  recognise  Jehovah  as  their  God  and  lawgiver,  and 
reverence,  love,  and  obey  him,  a  knowledge  of  him  as  such 
is  indispensable.  If  incapable  of  it,  they  are  as  unsuitable 
to  be  subjects  of  such  legislation,  as  unintelligent  objects. 
To  offer  him  honuige  and  invoke  blessings  from  him,  im- 
plies that  he  is  everywhere  present,  allseeing,  of  univei-sal 
dominion,  allpowerful,  and  gracious ;  since  if  not  allseeing, 
it  were  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  could  hear ;  and  if  not  of 
universal  dominion,  almighty  and  benign,  it  would  be  absurd 
to  expect,  if  he  heard,  that  he  would  bestow  the  gifts  asked 
of  him.  The  offering  the  Lord's  prayer  accordingly  implies 
a  knowledge  of  all  the  great  facts  and  truths  of  God's  uni- 
versal government :  Of  his  being ;  that  he  is  our  Father ; 
that  Jie  reigns  in  heaven ;  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  venera- 
tion and  love  of  all  his  creatures ;  that  he  has  subjects  in  the 
heavenly  worlds  as  well  as  on  the  earth ;  that  Uie  inhabit- 
ants of  the  heavenly  realms  obey  him  perfectly ;  that  men 
ought  also  to  render  him  a  similar  obedience ;  that  he  gives 
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all  the  gifts  hj  wUeh  mst  life  is  soBtiiined  from  dtiy  to  dliy ; 
that  he  can  Ibrghre  oar  sins ;  that  it  is  oiir  duty  to  forgive 
those  who  trespass  against  as ;  that  he  exerts  a  providence 
over  all  things,  and  ean,  if  he  please,  ishield  us  from  texnlpta- 
tion,  and  deliver  as  from  the  evil  one ;  at(d  that  he  is  to 
reign  in  power  and  glory  fmr  ever  and  ever.  Without  a 
cognisance  of  these  great  realities  and  impHeit  faith  in  them,, 
the  offering  of  that  pmyer  were  wotse  than  senseless ;  ft 
were  an  open  mockery,  an  impious  affront;  for  it  were 
an  ascription  to  Gk>d  of  attributes  and  rights  that  cannot  be 
known  nor  believed  to  belong  to  him  •;  and  an  invocation  of 
gifts  from  hitn,  which  the  offerer  can  hav^e  no  evidence  or 
i>elief  he  can  bestow.  So  also  an  acceptatice  of  Christ  as  a 
Savionr,  reliance  on  him  for  pardon  attid  justification,  and 
rest  on  him  for  deliverance  from  the  dominion  and  curse  of 
sin,  and  the  gift  of  an  immortal  life  of  holiness,  blessedness, 
and  glory,  implies  a  knowledge  of  all  the  great  facts  and 
troths  of  oar  fall,  of  Ohrist^s  redemptive  woiic,  a'nd  of  his 
purposes  to  deliver  those  who  believe  on  him,  fnom  the 
power  of  sin  and  death,  and  exalt  them  to  a  spotless,  glori- 
oBs,  and  immortal  life  in  his  kingdom.  How  can  there  be 
an  acceptance  of  Christ  as  a  Savionr,  without  a  conscious- 
ness of  Bin  against  God  ?  How  can  thei^  be  a  cotoscions- 
ness  of  sin  against  him,  without  a  knowledge  of  his  being, 
i^lations^  rights,  and  will  ?  How  can  there  be  faith  in  sal- 
vation through  Christ,  except  it  be  by  confidence  iti  the 
divine  rectitude,  wisdom,  goodness,  truth,  and  power  t 
How  can  there  be  hope  of  an  immortal  and  glorious 
existence  in  Christ's  kingdom,  except  by  faith  in  his  infinite 
intelligence,  power  and  gi*ace,  in  his  absolute  sway  over  iiis 
works,  the  perpetuity  of  his  being  and  i'eign,  and  the 
unchangeablenessof  his  purposes?  Those  acts  of  acceptance, 
trust,  and  hope>  proce^  on  the  positive  khowledge  and 
assurance  of  these  great  realities.  Without  a  direct  ihtelli- 
gence  and  certainty  that  places  them  altogether  out  of  the 
sphere  of  doubt,  those  acts  were  but  mere  delusions  and 
mockeries.  And  thus  in  every  step  of  his  government  God 
proceeds  on  it  as  a  fact,  th&t  men  are  capable  of  a  true 
knowledge  of  his  being,  character,  relations,  and  will.  To 
deny  them  that  capacity  is  therefore  to  impeach  him  of  infi- 
nite injustice  in  the  whole  structure  of  hts  rule.    And  all 
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the  obedieooe  thej  render  to  hU  laws,  every  act  of  homage 
Ibey  perform,  all  the  love  they  feel,  all  the  submiwioiD  they 
cherifih,  all  the  trust  and  hope  they  exercise,  require  as  c<m- 
ditions  of  their  possibility  a  tnie  knowledge  of  him  as  the 
selfexistent,  infinite,  almighty  Intelligence  who  gave  them 
and  all  other  creatures  their  being,  and  upholds  them  and 
reigns  over  them.  On  no  other  ground  can  an  obedience 
be  rendered,  or  a  moral  government  be  exercised. 

And  this  knowledge  is  to  be  equally  essential  to  our 
holiness  and  happiness  in  the  future  life;  and  the  higher 
measures  we  are  there  to  reach  are  to  be  received  through 
the  same  media,  the  senses  and  revelation;  though  the 
latter  may  be  in  far  greater  proportion  relatively  than  here, 
lliere  our  powers  are  to  be  perfected.  There  probably  the 
boundless  empire  of  the  Most  High  is  to  be  brought  within 
our  cognizance,  and  the  infinite  manifestations  it  presents 
of  his  power,  wisdom,  and  love.  And  there  he  that  sitteth 
on  the  throne  and  tlie  Lamb  are  to  reveal  themselves  directly 
to  us,  and  raise  our  intelligence  immeasurably  above  the 
glimmer  and  twilight  of  this  life.  ^^  Now  we  see  through  a 
^afis  darkly ;  then  face  to  face.  Now  we  know  in  part ; 
then  we  shall  know  even  as  we  are  known."  It  is  one  of 
the  most  indubitable  but  most  w(mdrons  characters  of  our 
nature,  that  we  are  capable  <rf*  a  knowledge  of  all  God's 
works  and  ways,  and  such  a  comprehension  of  them  as  to 
see  and  feel  the  ineffable  grandeur  of  the  perfections  he 
displays  in  forming  and  reigning  over  them.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  wondrous  of  his  great  acts,  that  his  Spirit  should 
condescend  to  impart  to  us  that  knowledge  by  bis  imme- 
diate influence,  and  make  us  temples  in  which  he  is  to  dwell 
for  ever,  and  light  up  with  his  own  ineffable  glory. 

Sir  William  Hamilton's  theory  on  this  subject  is  thus  at 
the  greatest  possible  distance  frorn^  truth.  It  is  irrecon- 
cilable with  our  nature.  It  is  in  contradiction  to  all  the 
great  measures  of  Ood's  procedure  with  us  in  his  moral 
administration.  It  in  effect  denies  the  possibility  of  his 
revealing  himself  to  us,  and  exercising  a  government  over 
us,  and  represents  religion  itself  as  a  solecism  and  impossible. 

We  are  astonished  at  this  feature  of  his  system.  He 
appears  to  have  been  betrayed  into  it  by  the  German 
idealists,  whom,  while  opposing  in  others,  he  follows  in  this 
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part  of  their  scheme ;  by  his  extreme  addiction  to  mere 
speculation,  or  the  rigid  ptirsnit  of  postulates  and  defini- 
tions to  their  logical  resnlts ;  and  bj  a  failure  to  test  his 
assumptions  and  conclnsions  by  consciousness,  which  he 
aimed  to  make  the  chief  criterion  of  truth  in  metaphysics. 
While  impressed  with  his  lofty  powers  and  the  unexampled 
fiuniliarity  he  exhibited  with  the  philosophies  of  former 
ages,  we  are  saddened  by  the  fresh  exemplification  he  fui^ 
nishes  of  the  unreliableness  of  the  human  mind  in  its 
theories  and  judgments  respecting  itself.  No  more  hum- 
bling exhibition  has  ever  been  made  of  its  weakness  and 
facility  of  self-delusion,  than  is  presented  by  its  speculations 
respecting  its  own  powers,  the  laws  of  its  thoughts,  its 
responsibility  for  its  actions,  its  relations  to  <3-od,  and  the 
certainty  of  its  knowledge.  Many  have  denied  the  veracity 
of  our  faculties,  and  represented  the  belief  to  which  they 
constrain  us  in  the  reality  of  the  enter  world  as  a  delusion. 
Many  Itave  denied  our  individuality,  and  affirmed  that  God 
and  creatures  are  one.  Many,  like  our  author,  have  denied 
the  possibility  of  a  knowledge  of  God,  and  laid  the  ground, 
if  their  principles  are  followed  to  their  legitimate  issues,  for 
a  blank  atheism.  Some  have  afiirmed  that  in  our  volitions 
we  act  independently  of  influences ;  and  others,  that  we 
are  slaves  to  the  power  of  motives,  and  have  no  freedom  of 
will;  and  numberless  other  self-evident  and  fatal  errors 
have  been  maintained,  and  on  themes  that,  lying  within  the 
sphere  of  consciousness,  where  trath  is  perpetually  develop- 
ing and  asserting  itself,  it  might  have  been  supposed  it 
would  most  easily  be  discovered,  and  correct  the  false 
speculations  by  which  it  is  opposed.  It  is  delightful  to  rise 
out  of  this  abyss  of  conflicting  and  delasive  opinion  into 
the  universe  of  realities  as  they  are  revealed  and  proclaimed 
to  us  by  our  unsophisticated  nature,  and  the  indubitable 
and  authoritative  voice  of  God  in  his  word :  and  they  are 
in  perfect  harmony :  for  when  we  follow  in  our  speculations, 
in  respect  to  ourselves,  the  instinctive  promptings  of  our 
own  nature, — our  senses,  consciousness,  and  reason,  we  pro- 
ceed on  identically  the  facts  and  principles  which  God 
himself  makes  the  basis  of  his  revelations  of  himself  to  us, 
and  the  measures  of  the  providential  and  moral  administra- 
tion he  exercises  over  u& 
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Abt.  n. — ^Memobial  of  Joel  Joneb,  LL.D. 

It  may  not  be  known  to  some  of  onr  readers  that  the 
articles  under  the  title  of  Notes  oo  Scripture,  that  have  for 
several  years  occopied  a  large  space  in  the  Joubnal,  and 
contributed  greatly  to  its  interest,  were  from  the  pen  of  the 
late  Judge  Joel  Jones  c^  Philadelphia.  They  will  share  in 
the  regret  we  feel  that  those  contributions,  marked  not  only 
by  eminent  learning,  but  in  a  still  higher  measure  by  an 
insight  into  the  sacred  word  that  often  seemed  the  work  of 
peculiar  illumination,  have  reached  their  close.  We  shall 
gratify  them  by  placing  on  our  pages  the  following  just  and 
tasteful  memorial  of  his  life  and  character,  delivered  by  the 
Bev.  C.  W.  Shields  at  his  obsequies. 

Judge  Joel  Jones  was  a  native  of  Coventry,  Connecticut, 
and  born  October  25th,  •! 705.  Descended  of  Puritan  an- 
cestry, and  religiously  trained  by  a  mother  who  was  of  the 
same  godly  race,  he  exemplified  the  inheritance  of  natural 
virtue  and  the  covenant  mercy  which  is  from  generation  to 
generation.  At  an  early  age,  impelled  by  that  love  of 
learning  which  became  the  master  passion  of  his  life,  he 
resolutely  braved  the  adverse  fortune  in  the  way  of  his  edu- 
cation, and  entered  upon  the  collegiate  course  at  Yale  with 
no  other  resources  than  his  own  laboi*s  as  a  teacher  of  youth 
in  the  intervals  of  study.  To  the  necessities  and  struggles 
of  this  period,  as  well  as  to  original  disposition,  he  no  doubt 
owed  the  formation  of  those  habits  of  untiring  industry, 
perseverance,  and  system,  which  characterized  his  whole 
subsequent  career,  and  were  the  foundation  of  his  <ili<nnn 
and  usefulness.  And  so  proficient  did  he  becomiifiit  Jhia 
school  of  blended  trial  and  study  that  he  not  cmly  main- 
tained his  academic  standing,  but  digressed  into  some  medi- 
cal studies  outside  of  the  course,  and  graduated  with  the 
Berkleian  prize,  and  at  but  one  remove  from  the  highest 
honors  of  his  class.  His  legal  studies  were  pursued  under 
eminent  teachers  at  New  Haven  and  Litchfield.  On  their 
completion,  he  removed  to  this  State,  and  commenced  prac- 
tice at  EastoQ.  Here  he  rose  rapidly  in  his  profession, 
acquiring  a  reputation  fur  learning  and  ability,  declining 
several  proffers  of  judicial  position,  and,  at  length,  accepting 
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Aal  which  brought  loin  to  onr  city,  and  nltimatdy  eita- 
Mished  him  .as  Preddeot  Judge  of  one  of  its  coorts.  From 
diis  post  \^  was  called  to  the  President  of  Oirard  OoUege, 
and  during  the  brief  term  <tf  his  incanibei^cj,  itnopressed 
VjpoB  liiat  iostitetioD,  then  in  its  fonmitioii,  a  marked  and 
aakiteisy  iaflaence.  Oa  resigning  this  position,  he  ivas 
elected  Mayor  «f  the  eity,  fixwi  which  office  he  retired  to 
acttve  pri'vate  life,  and  had  been  engaged  with  all  h»  early 
seal  is  his  professional  labors,  church  duties,  and  favorite 
studies,  nntii  a  iieeeiit  period,  when  it  became  sadly  evid^at 
that  hiB  physical  system,  so  long  overtaxed  by  inoessaat 
mental  application,  was  begioAiiig  to  yield  to  fatal  disease. 
Having  nsluctantly  abated  his  labors  and  submitted  to  tlie 
necessary  retirement  and  quiet  of  an  invalid,  after  a  severe 
aad  painful  illness,  he  at  length  passed  away  from  the  bosom 
of  his  family-<arcle  aad  Mends,  while  in  the  full  possession 
of  his  facnities,  and  with  an  assured  hope  of  glory. 

Aa  a  public  man.  Judge  Jones  has  left  a  reputation  of 
almost  singular  value.  He  was,  doubtless,  too  much  of  a 
sdiolar  and  too  little  inclined  by  his  retiring  habits,  his 
religious  tastes  and  principles,  to  adopt  congenially  much 
of  the  routine  which  has  become  essential  to  a  successful 
politician!.  Yet,  he  never  held  an  office  or  discharged  a 
trust  in  which  he  was  found  wanting  in  any  of  the  raoial 
qualiiieationa  of  probity^  discretion,  and  true  solicitude  for 
the  public  welfare :  and  if  his  political  friends  and  adverso- 
ries  alike  fopnd  it  impossible  to  draw  him  into  some  of  the 
current  arts  of  partisanship,  he  certainly  did  not  forfeit 
their  respect  by  his  strict  adherence  to  duty,  right,  and 
principle. 

Aa  a  juristi  his  peculiar  excellence  is  too  well  known 
to  need  a  place  in  our  present  reflections.  His  pupils  and 
associates  have  already  hastened  to  bear  testimony  to  his 
uniform  official  courtesy  and  propriety,  to  his  accurate 
habits  of  thought  and  ej^pression,  to  his  severe  discrimina- 
tion, to  his  sound  practical  judgment,  to  the  value  of  his 
judicial  decisions,  bis  legal  consultations  and  opinions,  and 
to  his  thorough  mastery  of  the  whole  philosophy,  literaturei 
and  pritctice  of  jurisprudence. 

As  a  church  officer,  he  has  left  vacancies  lamented  alike 
for  the  personal  intercourse  and  judicious  counsel  which 
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ihey  terminate.  In  the  Tariovs  eocledastieal  boarda,  of 
which  he  waa  an  active  and  pnnctiial  member,  his  literary 
and  legal  opinions,  always  freely  bestowed,  were  invaluable. 
In  the  church  of  which  for  several  years  past  he  was  a  rol- 
ing  elder,  his  characteristics  were  fidelity,  humility,  conscien- 
tiousness, an  edifying  fervor  and  unction,  and  a  blameless 
and  holy  life.  The  prayer  circle  found  him  always  at  his 
post,  and  while  leading  its  devotions,  with  his  rich  scrip- 
tural phraseology,  drawn  from  a  heart  imbued  with  the 
mind  of  the  Spirit,  and  alike  removed  from  the  language  of 
literature  or  of  conversation,  the  scholar  and  the  lawyer  for 
the  time  so  wholly  disappeared  in  the  humble  Christian, 
that  the  lowliest  listener  found  himself  in  sympathy. 

But  it  was  as  a  trained  and  ripe  scholar  that  he  impressed 
himself  most  obviously  and  characteristically  npon  the 
casual  observer.  Though  no  trace  of  pedantry  tinged  his 
ordinary  intercourse,  yet  it  was  impossible  not  to  see  duit 
his  stores  of  learning  were  indeed  vast ;  that  his  erudition 
was  accurate,  profound,  and  extensive,  involving  solid 
acqnirements  rather  than  mere  graceful  accomplishments. 
Both  fitted  and  inclined  by  nature  for  severe  studies,  he 
had  furnished  himself  with  the  aids  of  two  extensive  libra- 
ries, the  one  unequalled  for  its  treasures  of  divinity,  and  the 
other  not  less  remarkable  in  the  department  of  his  profes- 
sion ;  and,  joining  to  these  appliances  a  thorough  mastery 
of  ancient  and  modern  languages,  he  entered  and  traversed 
the  whole  field  of  haman  learning  until  there  was  scarcely 
a  recess  left  unvisited. 

In  jurispradence,  his  acquirements  have  been  described 
as  exhaustive.  He  was  '*  conversant  not  only  with  the  Eng- 
lish common  law,  bnt  with  the  civil  law  of  Rome  and  the 
modem  European  systems.  The  compilations  of  Justinian 
were  no  less  familiar  to  him  as  objects  of  study  than  the 
Oommentaries  of  Coke.  Indeed,  from  his  taste  for  antiqui- 
ties and  for  comparative  jurisprudence,  he  was  not  only 
peculiarly  qualified,  bat  intellectually  inclined,  to  explore 
the  doctrines  of  the  law  to  their  historical  sources,  and 
gather  around  them,  in  tracing  their  development,  all  the 
accessories  which  history  and  learning  could  supply.  This 
was  to  him  a  loving  labor,  for  he  regarded  the  law  as  a  lofty 
science,  and  its  practice  as  the  application  of  ethical  princi- 
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pies  by  a  trained  logic''  And  be  has  adorned  tiie  litera- 
tore  of  bis  profession  with  prodnctions  that  will  remain  aB 
monuments  of  his  learning  and  industry. 

In  theology  bis  attainments  were  perhaps  even  more 
varied  and  remarkable.  He  was  closely  familiar  with  the 
versions  of  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures,  wil^ 
the  early  Christian  fathers,  with  the  writings  of  the  scholastic 
theologians,  and  of  the  English  divines,  particularly  those 
of  tbe  Westminster  Assembly ;  and  if  he  neglected  the 
modem  German  theology,  it  was  more  from  a  distaste  for 
some  of  its  remote  tendencies  than  from  any  want  of  prepa- 
ration for  its  acquisition.  Into  the  rarely-explored  fields  of 
Kabbinical  literature,  both  ancient  and  modem,  he  had  so 
extensively  penetrated  as  to  have  acquired  a  European  re- 
putation, while  in  the  literature  and  history  of  the  Millennial 
controversy,  which  he  made  a  speciality,  he  was  without  a 
superior  in  this  or  any  country..  His  collection  of  books 
upon  the  subject,  it  is  believed,  is  unequalled.  He  brought 
to  the  prophetical  Scriptures  his  legal  habits  of  interpretap 
tion,  and,  by  an  original  exegesis,  had  constructed,  upon  the 
basis  of  the  Augustinean  and  Calvinistic  theology,  a  doc- 
trine of  the  futurities  of  Christianity  which  was  not  a  mere 
theory,  but  inwrought  with  his  whole  personal  experience. 
The  second  coming  of  Christ,  as  ever  inmiinent,  was  with 
him  a  belief  that  imparted  a  glow  to  his  whole  piety,  swayed 
hia  daily  conduct,  and  invested  his  life  with  an  habitual, 
though  cheerful  solemnity. 

In  philology,  he  had  made  himself  master  of  the  Oriental, 
classical,  and  modern  languages.  He  had  a  linguistic  taste 
and  tact  which  made  such  acquisitions  a  pastime  rather 
than  a  drudgery. 

As  a  well-read  lawyer,  a  writer  and  a  thinker,  a  linguist, 
a  theologian,  a  Biblical  critic,  he  could  have  taken  rank 
with  the  most  eminent.  But  yesterday  the  scholars  of  the 
Church  were  gathered  at  the  grave  of  its  most  learned 
clergyman  [Dr.  J.  A.  Alexander] ;  there  are  those  present 
who  will  deem  it  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  to-day  we  are 
burying  its  most  learned  layman. 

llie  only  regret  that  can  be  felt  in  view  of  such  immense 
knowledge  is,  that  it  must  perish  from  among  us  without 
adequate  memorial,  and  tha^  with  the  exception  of  contri- 
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bntiooB  to  periodical  litoratnre,  and  an  oeoaaknial  ToliuBe 
for  the  imitFiiction  of  yonth,  he  has  so  wronged,  by  his 
modesty,  his  reputation  and  asefolnefls.* 

It  was  this  ardent  love  of  learning  for  its  own  «ake,  and 
ahnost  without  eonseious  regard  to  its  oses  and  advantages, 
which,  fed  by  long  indulgence,  had  become  an  abeorbing 
passion,  and  even  threatened  to  ver^  ififto  a  besetting  infir^ 
nity.  It  showed  itself  in  a  desire  for  the  aocnmnlatioTi  of 
curioQs  ^oltunes  and  ancient  editions,  and  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  extinct  langui^es.  A  rare,  old  book,  if  it  t^ald  be 
procured  at  any  sacrifice  ^ort  of  a  principle,  was  a  tempta- 
tion it  was  simply  impossible  for  him  to  resist  He  expended 
large  sums  upon  his  theological  library. 

His  heart  warmed,  as  with  instinctive  sympathy,  towards 
needy  sdholars  and  struggling  students,  who  on  applying  to 
him  w«re  always  sure  of  a  welcome  and  a  helping  hand. 
He  lived  the  life  of  a  student,  amid  the  busde  of  a  gr^t 
city,  and  under  the  rigorous  claims  of  a  laborious  profes- 
sion, and  was  never  happier  than  when  seclnded  from  the 
world  among  his  treasured  books,  or  discoursing  to  a  con- 
genial friend  on  his  favorite  views  in  theology. 

And  yet,  with  all  his  learning,  lie  was  still  content  to  be 
a  pupil  in  tlie  school  of  godliness,  and  a  scholar  at  the  feet 
of  Jesus.  Without  pedantry,  without  intellectual  pride, 
without  sophistry  or  scepticism,  or  vain  philosophy,  he  pre- 
served the  humility  and  simplicity .  of  a  lowly  disciple, 
throngh  all  the  temptations  of  learned  investigation,  and 
would  have  esteemed  it  the  most  precious  of  privileges 
to  have  been  permitted  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to 
sacred  and  scriptural  studies. 

If  we  tuiTi  away  from  these  more  public  actions,  and  visi- 
ble traits  which  make  up  his  ordinary  reputation,  and  pene- 
trate into  his  private  life  and  experience,  we  find  ourselves 
in  presence  of  a  character  which  cannot  be  appreciated  from 
any  mere  description  ;  it  was  so  simple,  equable,  and  pure. 
It  was  the  true  gentle  heart  of  a  child,  masked  under  the 
gravity  of  a  sage,  and  expressing  itself  in  a  blended  kind- 
ness and  decorum,  which  had  the  grace  of  truth  itself,  and 

*  The  most  important  of  those  ContribotioDS  are  Notes  on  Scripture, 
printed  in  the  Journal,  whieh  we  are  glad  to  say  are  soon  to  be  reissued  on 
behalf  of  Judge  Jones's  family,  in  two  Tolnmes,  by  Messrs.  W.  8.  &  A.  Martlen. 
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utterly  lost  npon  all  who  oonld  not  come  within  the 
circle  of  his  spiritual  sympathies.  Though  UDBssuming,  he 
was  still  content  with  himself  in  any  human  presence*  He 
was  incapable  of  pretence  or  guile,  and  shunned  display. 

But  it  was  his  deep  and.  fervent  piety  which  formed  his 
crowning  oharacteristio.  Religion  in  him  had  acquired  the 
permanence  of  a.  habit  and  the  force  of  a  regulating  princi* 
pie.  It  pervaded  his  whole  character  and  life,  and  was 
carried  by  him  into  every  position  and  on.  all  occasions,  not 
as  a  profefision,  but  because  he  oould  not  do  otherwise,  and 
even  in  the  most  worldly  aesociationa,  though  never  ob* 
traded,  still  made  itself  felt  with  his  very  presence  as  an 
atmosphere  of  holiness  and  a  rebuke  to  sin.  All  knew,  that 
he  was  a  godly  man,  though  no  expression  of  mere  personal 
experience  was  ever  allowed  to  escape  his  lips. 

It  was  only  when  disease  and  the  prospect  of  death  in- 
vaded his  characteristic  reserve  and  equanimity,  that  his 
secret  walk  with  Ood  began  to  reveal  itself  with  a  richness, 
a  tenderness,  and  beauty  that  surprised  even  his  most  fami'^ 
liar  friends.  His  spirit  seemed  lingering  as  upon  the  very 
borders  of  heaven.  His  heart  was  full  of  Christian  love 
towards  all  who  approached  him.  To  his  relatives,  his 
friends,  his  pastor,  his  fellow-members  of  the  session,  he 
sent  messfiges  of  kindly  counsel  and  affection. 

His  only  expressed  anxiety  to  live  was  that  he  might 
complete  some  Scripture  studies  in  which  he  hoped  to  em- 
body the  matured  results  of  his  investigation  of  Divine 
truth.  Between  this  holy  solicitude  and  the  commencing 
appreciation  of  the  glory  shortly  to  be  revealed,  he  hovered 
like  the  Apostle,  in  a.strait  between  two,  willing  to  remain, 
yet  having  the  desire  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ,  which 
is  far  better.  Once,  while  weighing  this  latter  event  as 
probable,  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  with  an  eye  scanning  un- 
blenched  the  whole  dread  futurity,  "  Blessed  Saviour !  do  I 
not  love  thee  t    Sliow  me  thy  glory  1" 

It  was  a  deathbed  around  "which  was  shadowed  no  terror. 
Such  unclouded  tranquiUity,  such  perfect  assurance,  such 
strong  intelligent  faith,  such  humility,  trustfulness,  and  ten- 
der affection,  such  glimpses  of  the  heavenly  glory,  made  it 
like  the  exit  of  a  saint  of  the  olden  times  of  our  faith ;  and 
when  at  length  the  bodily  puke  began  to  wane,  the  beatific 
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vision  80  grew  npon  his  spirit  as  to  swallow  up  all  earthly 
interests  and  affections,  and  even  iUamine  Uie  donds  of 
physical  anguish  with  the  prophetic  light  of  that  broken 
utterance,  the  last  ever  breathed  from  his  lips  on  earth — 
"  Afar  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory  P 

How  the  light  of  heaven  falls  in  holy  tranquillity  npon 
the  couch  of  the  dying  believer  1  What  a  deep,  rich  calm 
there  ensues  upon  the  turmoil  of  life  and  the  pains  of  partr 
ing  and  dissolution !  We  would  not  disturb  it  with  one 
murmur  of  repining ;  and  though  life  for  a  while  must 
seem  impoverished,  and  the  earth  vacant  and  lonely,  yet 
we  soon  learn  to  thank  Ood  for  the  grace  illustrated  in  the 
life  and  death  of  his  servants,  and  for  one  more  proof  that, 
even  in  this  sinfnl  world,  true  virtue  shall  not  lose  its  re- 
ward. 

With  his  departure  passes  away  a  type  of  the  Christian 
scholar  as  singular  in  its  excellence  as  it  is  difficult  to  deli- 
neate. It  must  remain  a  solitary  model  of  blended  learning 
and  goodness  that  may  be  revered  and  cherished,  but  can- 
not be  perfectly  matdied  or  imitated.  Some  may  have 
approached  him  in  mere  erudition  ;  some  may  have  equalled 
him  in  mere  piety ;  a  few,  under  the  impulse  of  an  acade- 
mic or  clerical  vocation,  may  have  illustrated  as  signally 
the  harmonious  union  of  those  two  attainments ;  but  it  was 
his  rare  merit  and,  it  would  seem,  his  peculiar  mission,  that, 
while  actively  engaged  in  the  legal  profession,  he  should 
yet  make  himself  a  master  in  theology,  and  though  called  to 
public  positions  and  busied  with  secular  interests,  should  so 
thoroughly  fuse  together  the  judicial  virtues  and  religious 
graces,  as  to  present  the  twofold  aspect  of  a  Christian  with- 
out a  trace  of  cant  or  enthusiasm,  and  a  jurist  without  a 
taint  of  duplicity  or  worldliness. 


Abt.  ni. — ^Thbobibs    Erbonbouslt  oallbd  Soiskoe,  and 
DrvmE  Revklatiok. 

The  Stars  and  the  Angels.    Philadelphia :  W.  S.  &  A. 
Martien.    1860. 

This  is  one  of  a  number  of  volumes,  lately  presented  to 
the  public,  that  aim,  by  a  theory,  to  solve  the  phenomena 
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generallj  of  the  material  and  spiritnal  world,  and  reconcile 
the  teachings  of  the  Scriptares  with  the  current  doctrines 
of  natural  science ;  but  which,  in  fact,  instead  of  contributing 
to  that  end,  misrepresent  and  mislead.    The  work  consists 
of  two  parts.    In  the  first  the  author  treats  of  matter  and 
the  material  universe,  and  endeavors  to  show  that  creation, 
organization,  life,  growth,  death,  and  all  other  processes  take 
place  by  a  law  of  material  forces ;  and  in  order  to  that,  as- 
suming that  all  other  material  worlds  are  formed  of  the  same 
species  of  matter  as  ours,  maintains  that  the  great  forces  of 
which  organization,  life,  growth,  and  other  processes  are  the 
effects,  are  light,  heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism ;  and  that 
they  act  in  the  same  forms  and  give  birth  to  the  same  effects 
in  all  other  worlds  as  in  this : — ^that  the  formation  of  the 
worlds  mast  therefore  have  occupied  vast  periods;  that 
the  light  of  the  sun  and  stars  is  the  effect  of  combustion,  as 
artificial  light  is  in  this  world  ;  that  as  few  and  perba]>s  none 
of  the  other  orbs  have  the  same  degree  of  heat  and  density 
as  ours,  few  or  none  of  them  can  be  supposed  to  be  inha- 
bited by  vegetables,  animals,  and  intelligences ;    that  this 
theory  of  material  forces  corroborates  the  modern  geologi- 
cal doctrine  respecting  the  gradual  formation  of  our  world ; 
and  finally,  that  the  narrative  of  the  creation  by  Moses 
may  be  interpreted  so  as  to  harmonize  with  this  scheme.    In 
the  second  part  he  treats  of  intelligent  creatures,  and  main- 
tains tliat  man  is  the  highest  in  rank ;   that  angels  and  all 
other  orders  are  bodied  beings ;  that  corporeal  death  is  the 
penalty  of  the  sin  of  angels  as  well  as  the  sin  of  men  ;  that 
light,  heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism  are  the  life  forces  of 
human  beings ;  and  that  it  is  by  them,  acting  ^y  a  law,  that 
organization,  life,  growth,  and  death  are  now  wrought,  and 
that  the  change  hereafter  of  the  living  from  mortal  to  im- 
mortal, and  of  the  dead  from  corruptible  to  incorruptible 
and  spiritual,  is  to  take  place.    He  touches  also  on  many 
other  subjects.    We  shall  not  follow  him  through  his  circle 
of  topics,  but  shall  only  point  out  the  groimdiessness  or 
error  of  his  leading  theories,  and  show  that  in  place  of  re- 
conciling the  Scriptures  with  what  he  denominates  science, 
he  arbitrarily  divests  them  of  their  meaning  and  authority, 
and  asaigns*  them  a  signification  that  suits  his  philosophy. 
How  deariy  it  is  his  aim,  not  so  much  to  unfold  and  vindi- 
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cate  the  word  of  Ood,  as  to  draw  confirmatioii  from  itof  hia 
peooliar  views,  is  seen  from  the  following  passage : 

^^  A  traiFeller  who,  by  some  rare  accident,  is  enabled  to  exa- 
mine some  locality  which  was  never  before,  or  may  never  again 
be  visited,  would  be  an  extremely  valuable  contributor  to  any 
science  dependent  on  such  phenomena  as  he  had  witnessed.  It 
is  upon  this  principle  that  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  Scripture 
ought  to  be  valuable  to  the  scientific  inquirer,  because  they  are, 
many  of  them,  disclosures  of  things  now  not  seen,  and  yet  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  things  that  are.  In  a  narrative 
which  describes  events  and  phenomena  connected  with  heaven 
and  earth,  God  and  man,  angels  and  devils,  it  was  impossible 
that  there  should  not  be  many  facts  stated  which,  when  viewed 
in  connexion  with  modem  science  and  with  each  other,  are  pos- 
sessed with  the  highest  seientifio  value*  An  objection  to  receive 
them  as  legitimate  contributions  to  natural  science,  cannot  be 
justified  on  any  ground  consistent  with  the  acknowledgment  of 
their  truth,  and  though  they  may  appear  to  some  as  though 
they  were  incapable  of  being  incorporated  with  the  ascertained 
results  of  modem  observation  and  experiment,  a  more  mature 
philosophy  will  find  in  them  not  isolated  and  mysterious  and 
heterogeneous  elements,  but  connecting  Ibks  and  consistent  phe- 
nomena."— ^P.  23. 

I.  He  commences  his  discussion  with  the  infidel  objection 
to  the  work  of  redemption  drawn  from  the  slightuess  of  our 
world  compared  not  only  to  the  universe,  but  to  many  of  the 
resplendent  orbs  that  sparkle  in  the  sky ;  and,  instead  of 
meeting  it  on  proper  grounds,  attempts  to  set  it  aside  by  his 
theory  that  there  is  no  such  disproportion  between  the  intel- 
ligent inhabitants  of  the  universe  and  the  population  of 
our  world,  as  subsists  between  the  material  worlds  as  a  whole 
and  our  earth  ;  and  endeavors,  in  order  to  establish  that,  to 
show  that  a  few  only  of  the  countless  spheres  that  fill  the 
realms  of  space  are  the  abodes  of  intelligences. 

'^  Mrsty  It  can  be  shown  that  scieuce  does  not  give  us  any 
reason  to  conclude  that  any  great  proportion  of  the  celestial 
bodies  are  capable  of  sustaining  animal  or  vegetable  life.  /S!^ 
candy  That  oat  of  those  which  are  capable  of  supporting  animai 
and  vegetable  life,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  not  oae  in  a 
ndUion  is  inhabited  by  a  race  of  inteUigeot  and  m<mil  beings; 
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and  I%irdf  that  out  of  this  extremely  minute  proportion,  another 
unknown,  and  probably  only  vecjr  small  number  is  inhabited  by 
Men  intelligences,  to  whom  alone  the  ineamation  would  be 
necessary  or  desirable.'* — ^P.  85. 

But  he  thus  in  fact  gives  validity  to  the  objection  by  of- 
fering as  his  only  answer  to  it,  what  he  concedes  he  cannot 
pfove.  If  he  can  give  only  a  possible  or  probable  answer, 
the  infidel  may  claim  that  by  concession  the  objection  is 
possibly  or  probably  legitimate ;  and  that  is  to  admit  that 
Christianity  is  not  a  demonstrated  truth,  but  only  possibly  or 
probably  true.  His  theory,  moreover,  in  place  of  deriving 
confirmation  from  the  Scriptures,  contradicts  them ;  as  they 
represent  the  universe  generally  as  peopled  by  intelligent 
beings,  Jfeh.  ix.  1,  and  Ps.  ciii.  19-23. 

Instead  of  that  mistaken  method,  the  proper  reply  to  the 
objection  is,  that  the  size  of  our  earth  is  not  the  measure  or 
determiner  at  all  of  the  number  of  the  race  who  are  the  ob- 
jects of  Christ's  redemptive  work ;  inasmuch  as  they  do  not 
all  exist  here  contemporaneously,  but  come  into  life  in  suc- 
oessioii.  As  they  enter  life  in  a  series,  and  are  to  continue  to 
through  innumerable  ages,  the  number  who  will  at  length 
become  the  subjects  of  redemption  will  not  only  infinitely 
transcend  the  capacity  of  the  earth  to  sustain  them,  but 
the  capacity  of  thousands  and  myriads  of  other  orbs  how- 
ever great  may  be  their  dimensions  beyond  ours.  The  vast- 
ness  of  the  race  who  will  be  saved  will  finally,  therefore, 
become  proportional  in  a  measure  to  the  wonderfulness  of 
Christ's  work,  and  vindicate  tis  wisdom  and  love  in  stoop- 
ing to  the  assumption  of  their  nature,  and  submission  to 
their  penalty,  in.order  to  their  recovery  from  the  sway  and 
cniBC  of  sin.  On  the  other  hand,  as  their  hosts  are  finally 
to  be  so  infinite,  the  orb  in  which  they  enter  on  existence 
must  of  necessity  be  disproportioned  to  them  as  an  aggre- 
gate, and  may,  for  aught  that  appears,  most  advantageously. 
fill  the  office  assigned  it,  if  only  of  the  moderate  dimensions 
of  our  earth.  The  numbers  it  can  sustain  at  once,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  enter  and  pass  from  life,  and  other 
peculiarities  that  spring  from  the  size  of  the  world,  may  be 
conditions  of  the  wisest  administration  that  could  be  chosen. 
The  removal  also  of  oountlees  milliona  of  the  race,  in  their  gk>- 

YOL.  xm. — ^NO.  I.  5 
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rifled  form,  to  other  worlds,  though  a  neoeasary  reBult  of  the 
earth's  narrow  dimensions,  may  have  ends  of  great  signifi- 
cance to  other  intelligences.  They  may  be  placed  in  inti- 
mate relations  to  them,  and  be  the  moans  of  advancing 
them  to  a  knowledge  of  Christ's  work  and  its  effects  which 
they  would  never  otherwise  attain.  The  objection  is  thus 
shown  to  be  wholly  groundless.  The  diminutive  size  of  oar 
globe,  instead  of  an  obstacle  to  its  being  the  scene  of  the 
work  of  redemption,  is  a  qualification  for  it. 

n.  He  proceeds  on  the  assumption,  and  makes  it  the 
ground  of  many  of  his  hypotheses,  that  all  other  worlds  are 
formed  of  the  same  bpecies  of  matter — though  differing  in 
their  proportions — as  oars.  But  that  assumption  is  altoge- 
ther unscientific  and  absurd.  It  cannot  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  only  certain  elements,  that  differ  in  kind,  are 
constituents  of  our  globe,  that  there  are  no  other  species  of 
matter,  any  more  than  from  the  fact  that  in  certain  portions 
of  the  earth  only  half  of  those  elements  are  found,  it  can 
be  inferred  that  only  that  half  subsist  anywhere  else.  It 
cannot  be  supposed  that  it  is  impossible  to  Gk>d  to  create 
other  species  of  matter.  As  other  species  are  to  him  as  con- 
ceivable as  these,  and  as  he  is  able  to  speak  what  ho  conceives 
into  existence,  he  has  only  to  command,  and  infinite  varie- 
ties will  leap  into  being.  There  is  accordingly  no  reason 
to  suppose,  and  it  cannot  scientifically  be  assumed  that  there 
are  not  innumerable  species  in  other  worlds,  that  are  unlike 
those  of  which  our  world  consists.  There  may  be  other 
metals,  other  earths,  other  gases,  other  acids,  other  alkalies, 
and  myriads  of  kinds  as  unlike  in  nature  to  the  great  con- 
stituents of  our  globe,  and  to  one  another,  as  the  most 
diverse  of  ours  are  to  each  other. 

All  we  know  of  the  nature  of  other  worlds  is,  first,  that 
they  are  material,  because  they  are  fraught  with  and  subject 
to  the  force  of  gravity.  But  that  yields  no  clue  to  the  spe- 
.cies  of  which  they  consist  As  gravity  is  a  property  of  all 
matter,  that  it  is  a  property  of  the  planets  and  stars  is  no 
more  a  proof  that  they  consist  of  one  set  of  species,  than  it 
as  that  they  consist  of  another.  The  only  property  of  their 
materials  which  it  can  indicate,  is  their  density  as  an  aggre- 
gate ;  the  attracting  and  gravitating  forces  of  an  orb  being 
determined  by  the  density  of  its  elements.    But  inasmu^ 
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as  there  may  be  innumerable  speciee  of  matter  that  are  of 
the  same  density,  and  innumerable  combinations  of  species, 
differing  in  density,  in  masses  that  would  have  the  same 
average  weight,  neither  the  strength  of  the  gravitating  force 
nor  the  density  of  the  mass  would  be  any  clue  to  the  species 
of  which  it  consists.  And  next  that  light  and  heat,  or  the 
causes  of  the  phenomena  of  light  and  heat,  are  among  their 
elements.  They  belong  to  them,  because  they  radiate  or 
reflect  them,  or  cause  them  to  be  radiated  and  reflected  to 
our  world.  That  there  is  a  solitary  species  of  matter  besides 
that  18  common  to  them  and  our  world,  however  possible 
or  probable  it  may  be,  we  have  no  absolute  certainty.  That 
light,  for  example,  is  reflected  from  the  planets  and  their 
moons,  is  no  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  matter  in  kind  from 
which  it  is  reflected,  with  the  matter  of  our  world  which 
reflects  light  For  as  nearly  aU  solids  and  fluids  here  reflect 
the  light  that  strikes  them,  it  only  proves  that  the  matter  of 
those  orbs  is  of  such  a  nature  and  of  such  density  as  to  produce 
that  effect  on  the  sun's  rays ;  but  as  that  nature  and  density 
may  belong  to  innumerable  species  of  matter,  it  contributes 
nothing  towards  determining  what  the  particular  species 
are  of  which  those  worlds  consist. 

Such,  consequently,  of  our  author's  speculations  in  respect 
to  the  planets,  sun,  and  stars,  as  proceed  on  the  assumption 
that  they  consist  of  precisely  the  same  elements  as  our  world, 
instead  of  resting  on  a  scientific  basis,  are  mere  hypotheses 
or  conjectures,  and  contribute  nothing  towards  a  reconciliar 
atidh  of  what  he  calls  natural  science  and  the  teachings  of 
revelation. 

in.  His  theory  of  the  causes  of  the  light  and  heat  of  the 
sun,  founded  on  his  hypothesis  that  the  materials  of  that  orb^ 
are  exactly  those  of  our  world,  is  so  unscientific  and  wild 
as  to  excite  the  feeling  that  he  aims  to  entertain  his  readers 
with  a  dashing  sketch  from  his  fancy,  rather  than  express 
the  convictions  of  his  reason. 

His  assumption  is,  that  the  sun  is  surrounded  by  an  atmo- 
sphere millions  of  miles  in  height  of  pure  oxygen ;  that  the 
space  extending  from  that  far  beyond  the  remotest  planet, 
and  perhaps  to  the  limits  of  the  sun's  attracting  influence, 
is  filled  with  meteorolites  and  gaseous  bodies,  &at  like  in- 
flammable gases,  metals,  and  earths  of  our  globe,  are  capa- 
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ble  of  oombustioii  in  oxygen ;  tbAt  those  bodies  revolve 
ronnd  the  Bnn,  but  owing  to  a  meaenre  of  retardation  which 
tbey  meet  from  a  resisting  mediam  through  which  they 
move,  gradually  approximate  to  the  son,  and  on  reaching 
its  atmosphere  ar^  iired  by  the  friction  and  heat  that  result 
from  their  rapid  motion,  and  produce  by  their  c<»nbustion 
the  light  and  heat  that  are  radiated  to  the  earth  I  And  this 
preposterous  fancy  is  to  reconcile  science  and  revelation  I 

But  in  .the  first  place,  he  has  no  evidence  or  probability 
that  the  sun  is  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  pure  oxygen, 
and  of  such  immense  height,  six,  eight,  or  ten  times,  per- 
haps, the  diameter,  according  to  his  estimate  of  it,  of  the 
orb  itself. 

In  the  next  place,  he  has  no  proof  or  probability  of  the 
existence  of  such  an  immense  ocean  of  meteorolites  and 
meteors,  as  his  hypothesis  contemplates.  They  must, 
according  to  his  theory,  be  as  thick  as  motes  in  a  sanbeam, 
or  drops  of  water  in  a  rain-storm.  If  an  atmosphere  of 
such  bodies — some  of  which  be  represents  as  of  very  great 
size,  and  weighing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons — ^fills  the 
space  that  intervenes  between  the  sun  and  the  several 
planets,  not  a  ray  of  its  light,  it  is  apparent,  could  ever 
reach  the  most  distant  of  them,  nor  more  than  a  faint 
glimmer  the  nearest  The  cloud  occupying  at  any  moment 
the  space  betwixt  the  earth  and  the  sun,  would,  if  united  in 
a  body,  form  a  screen  of  furlongs  in  thickness.  And  that 
occupying  at  any  moment  the  space  between  the  earth  and 
tlie  remotest  star  that  is  visible  through  the  telescope,  or  to* 
the  eye,  would  be  enough  to  form  a  score  of  impenetrable 
screens. 

In  the  third  place,  he  has  no  proof  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  retarding  medium  throughout  the  spaces  of  the 
solar  system,  as  he  holds,  obstructs  this  vast  tide  of  meteoro- 
lites in  its  circuit  round  the  sun,  and  thereby  causes  it  to 
sink  nearer  to  it,  and  plunge  in  a  circle  of  perhaps  a  half 
million  of  miles  in  depth  annually  into  it  Instead,  we 
have  the  most  positive  proof  that  no  such  retarding  medium 
is  diffused  through  the  spaces  of  the  solar  system.  If  tliere 
were,  the  planets  would  feel  it,  and  show  its  effects  by  a 
retardation  of  their  motion  round  their  orbits,  and  a  nearer 
approach  to  the  sun.    But  no  such  changes  take  place  in 
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their  morementB  <x  poeitions.  The  year  of  the  earth  is  to  a 
moment  the  same  in  length  as  it  was  thousands  of  years 
ago,  and  the  earth's  average  distance  from  the  snn  identically 
what  it  has  ever  been. 

In  Ae  fourth  place,  if  his  theory  were  true,  the  meteoro- 
lites  would  be  kindled,  or  raised  to  a  red  or  white  heat,  at 
millions  of  miles'  distance  from  the  snn,  and  would  reflect 
and  radiate  such  a  flood  of  light,  as  to  enlarge  the  sun's 
apparent  disc  to  hundreds  of  times  its  present  size.  He 
says: 

^  The  heat  of  the  sun  is  so  great,  that  these  meteorolites  will 
be  melted  while  they  are  yet  millions  of  miles  away.  We  shall 
suppose  one  to  be  a  milUon  of  tons  in  weight,  another  a  thou- 
sand tons,  and  a  third  a  ton.  We  shall  also  suppose  that  they 
are  made  of  the  usual  materials  of  meteoric  stones,  say  iron  and 
nickel.  When  they  have  approached  the  sun,  so  as  to  be  melted 
by  its  heat,  the  pure  metal,  being  the  heaviest,  will  sink  to  the 
centre  of  the  mass,  and  the  oxides  and  other  materials  will  rise 
to  the  BurfiMse,  and  float  .upon  it,  so  as  to  cover  up  the  metal, 
and  protect  it  from  the  atmosphere." — ^P.  92. 

An  ocean  of  such  glowing  materials,  millions  of  miles  in 
height,  and  reflecting  from  the  incandescent  surfaces  of  its 
innumerable  forms  the  dazzling  blaze  of  the  sun,  would 
ondoubtedly  be  nearly  as  visible  as  the  sun  itself  (for  the 
sun  could  only  be  seen  through  it),  and  would  enlarge  its 
apparent  disc  to  hundreds  of  times  its  present  size.  That  it 
has  no  such  exaggerated  dimensions  is  proof,  therefore,  that 
it  is  not  surrounded  by  such  an  ocean  of  melted  matter. 

In  the  fifth  place,  the  quantity  of  meteorolites  required, 
according  to  his  calculation,  for  the  combustion  of  twelve 
months,  would  be  equal  in  bulk  to  a  vast  globe.  He 
admita  that  a  layer  of  '^  powder,"  the  residuum  of  the 
combustion,  of  at  least  six  feet  in  depth,  would  be  deposited 
by  such  a  process  on  the  sun  every  month  or  seventy-two 
feet  in  a  year.  But  that  would  require  a  layer  of  meteoro- 
lites of  several  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  and  be  equivalent 
to  a  sphere  of  vast  magnitude.    He  says : 

^  Supposing  the  real  diameter  of  the  sun  to  be  530,000  miles, 
one  half  of  this  would  represent  the  deposit  which  has  accumu- 
lated from  the  centre  upwards;  that  is  to  say,  265,000  miles  is 
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the  depth  of  the  materiak  which  have  been  depodted  as  the 
product  of  the  san's  combastUND. 

^*  It  has  been  calcnlated  that  the  fall  of  one  pound  of  meteoro- 
lites  every  ^ye  hoars  on  every  sqoare  foot  would  be  sufficient 
to  produce  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun,  st^oposing  the  fneteoro- 
litea  to  faU  from  an  infinite  distance*  lliis,  at  five  times  the 
density  of  water,  would  give  six  feet  every  year;  but  as  the 
meteorolites  do  not  fall  from  an  infinite  distance,  we  may  mul- 
tiply the  six  by  ten.  From  this,  however,  we  must  deduct,  say 
one-twelflh  part,  for  the  light  and  heat  produced  by  the  oxida- 
tion or  combustion  of  the  meteorolites,  which  would  reduce  the 
deposit  to  fifly-five  feet  in  a  year. 

^^  But  as  each  meteorolite,  when  burned,  would  add  nearly  a 
third  of  its  own  weight  of  oxygen  to  the  mass,  this  addition 
gives  us  the  ratio  of  nearly  seventy-two  feet  for  a  year's  deposit, 
or  one  mile  in  seventy-three  years  and  four  months.  This 
would  give  nearly  65,000,000  of  years  as  the  age  of  the  sun.*' 
—Pp.  83,  84. 

Are  these  the  sober  convictions  of  a  scientific  inquirer  ? 
Are  they  not,  ratlier,  the  freaks  of «  speculatist  who  aims 
to  startle  by  the  novelty  and  extravagance  of  his  views, 
philosophizing  with  his  fancy  in  place  of  his  reason ;  or  else 
a  mere  burlesque  on  the  pretentious  quacks  of  the  day,  who 
attempt  to  settle  the  great  questions  respecting  the  forma- 
tion of  the  earth  and  the  imiverse  by  niethods  that  are 
unscientific  and  absurd }  Many  of  the  theories  of  geology 
and  astronomy  that  have  a  wide  currency  are  of  precisely 
the  same  preposterous  cast  as  this. 

In  the  sixth  place,  such  an  augmentation  of  the  matter  of 
the  sun  would  have  caused  an  equal  increase  of  its  attrac- 
tive power,  and  given  it  such  a  preponderance  over  the 
projectile  force  of  the  planets,  that  they  would  have  been 
drawn  from  their  orbits  into  narrower  circuits  round  the 
sun,  and  long  since  dashed  on  its  surface.  Their  con- 
tinuance in  their  present  orbits  depends  on  the  continuance 
of  the  ratio  between  their  projectile  and  gravitating  forces^ 
which  is  the  cause  of  their  pursuing  those  orbits.  A  five^ 
ten,  or  twenty-fold  augmentation  of  the  gravitating  force 
exerted  on  them,  such  as  would  result  from  a  corresponding, 
increase  of  the  matter  of  the  sun,  would  drag  them  instantly 
from  their  natural  path,  and  precipitate  the  remotest  of 
them,  after  a  few  revolutions^  on  the  boeom  of  the  sun. 
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That  no  Buoh  deflection  from  their  orbits  has  taken  place, 
that  the  ratio  of  the  attraction  exerted  on  them  by  the  sun, 
to  their  projectile  force,  is  now  precieelj  what  it  has  been 
from  the  moment  of  their  creation,  is  an  tinanswerable  proofs 
therefore,  that  no  snch  addition  to  the  mass  of  the  sun  has 
taken  place  as  this  wild  theory  represents. 

And  finally,  were  the  theory  true,  had  not  a  sufficient 
time  passed  since  their  creation  to  effect  that  catastrophe, 
it  would  infallibly  sooner  or  later  take  place,  and  when 
the  whole  planetary  system  had  been  absorbed  by  the  sun, 
its  liglit-giving  combustion  would  go  out,  and  the  pall  settle 
on  it  of  eternal  night. 

Instead,  however,  of  such  an  extinction,  at  the  remotest 
but  a  few  steps  in  advance  of  us,  the  Scriptures  represent 
the  sun  and  earth  as  to  continue  interminably  in  their  re- 
spective spheres,  and  their  perpetuity  is  given  as  a  measure 
of  the  perpetuity  of  Christ's  kingdom,  which  is  to  endure 
without  end.  Psalm  Ixxii.  5,  17.  As  the  earth  is  to  be 
the  scene  of  Christ's  everlasting  kingdom,  Daniel  ii.  44, 
vii.  13,  14 ;  Luke  i.  33,  this  theory  thus  virtually  denies  its 
perpetuity,  and  exhibits  it  as  destined,  at  the  farthest,  to  a 
speedy  and  eternal  extinction.  Such  is  the  harmony  which 
this  writer  affects  to  establish  between  science  and  revela- 
tion! Is  it  in  utter  thoughtlessness,  in  delusion,  or  in 
mockery,  that^he  puts  forth  these  preposterous  specula- 
tions? 

IV.  The  assumptions  on  which  he  proceeds  in  his  at- 
tempt to  show  that  few  other  planets  or  worlds  beside  the 
earth,  perhaps  none,  are  inhabited  by  intelligent  beings, 
are  unscientific  and  absurd. 

"  We  are  now  prepared  to  resume  the  consideration  of  the 
question.  Whether  the  earth  be  not,  even  in  a  scientific  point  of 
view,  a  very  remarkable  exception  to  other  worlds,  and  there- 
fore one  which  the  infidel  is  not  warranted  in  regarding  as 
unlikely  to  be  the  scene  of  the  incarnation. 

'^  On  a  review  of  the  whole  solar  system,  as  it  has  passed 
before  us,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is,  the  extreme  diversity 
of  all  its  members — not  one  of  them  resembling  another,  even 
in  a  remote  degree.  IfJ  therefore,  there  be  a  certain  warmth,  a 
certain  quantity  and  quality  of  atmosphere,  a  certain  inclination 
of  axis,  and  a  certain  size  and  density  of  mass,  which  are  most 
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fiiVorable  to  the  development  of  uiimal  and  yegetable  life,  one 
thing  \b  certain,  that  these  have  not  been  all  attended  to  in  the 
creation  of  any  of  the  planets  except  our  own.  In  regard  to 
it|  indeed,  these  concurrent  adyantages  are  so  marked,  and  so 
extraordinary,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  how  they  might 
be  improved ;  wliile,  in  regard  to  the  others,  our  only  difficulty 
is  to  conceive  how  life  can  possibly  exist  in  any  one  of  them. 

*'  Those,  therefore,  who  plead  that  all  the  stars  must  be  inha- 
bited, must  take  their  choice  of  one  or  two  lines  of  argument, 
but  they  cannot  resort  to  both  of  them.  They  must  either 
hold  that  animal  and  vegetable  life  is  independent  of  such  cir- 
cumstances— that  plants  and  animals  receive  a  constitution 
suited  to  the  circumstances  of  each  world,  whether  it  be  wet  or 
dry,  burning  or  freezing,  naked  or  aerated.  In  that  case  they 
must  regard  the  con^tution  of  our  own  world  as  altogether 
unimportant — the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Creator  being 
exercised — ^not  in  its  preparation,  but  in  the  production  of 
vegetables  and  animals  adapted  to  its  peculiar  concurrence  of 
circumstances,  just  as  his  wisdom  and  goodness  are  exercised  in 
creating  animals  and  vegetables  for  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the 
stars,  in  all  their  infinite  varieties  of  climate  and  drcum- 
stances. 

"Or  they  must  hold  that  there  are  certain  requisites  to 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  that  these  may  be  more  or  leas 
favorably  combined  in  every  celestial  body.  In  this  case  they 
will  not  only  adore  the  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  that 
fitted  the  animal  and  vegetable  life  for  being  developed  under 
such  circumstances,  but  they  will  also  admit  that,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  earth  as  the  abode  of  man,  these  requisite  favorable 
circumstances  have,  by  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  been 
provided  by  the  operation  of  the  naturcd  laws.  But  they  who 
adopt  this  latter  position,  must  at  the  same  time  admit  that 
although  these  advantages  have  all  united  in  the  formation  of 
the  earth,  they  have  not  been  so  united  in  the  formation  of  any 
other  world,  so  fiir  as  we  have  an  opportunity  of  knowing. 
They  must  not  plead,  because  they  observe  an  atmosphere  in 
one,  a  similarity  of  seasons  in  another,  and  hills  and  valleys  in  a 
third,  therefore  there  must  be  animals,  and  vegetables,  and 
moral  and  intelligent  beings  in  them  all.  ^  aU  these  reguisitet 
be  not  unitedy  so  as  to  provide  the  necessary  attributes  of  a 
vsorld  fitted  to  support  animal  and  vegetable  l\fe  as  we  find  it, 
th^  cannot  with  any  confidence^  assert  that  they  are  inhabited^* 
—Pp.  111-113. 
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Tlu8 18  trulj  a  sorry  speculation  for  one  who  professes  to 
receive  the  Scriptnres  as  a  revelation  from  God,  and  under- 
takes to  harmonize  them  with  the  facts  and  doctrines  of 
science.  It  is  nothing  less  than  the  assumption  that  our 
worid,  in  its  present  state,  is  more  perfecflj  adapted  to 
vegetable  and  animal  life  in  their  highest  forms,  than  any 
other  actual  or  possible  world  I  But  how  is  that  to  be  har- 
monized with  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  that  our  world  is 
under  a  blight  and  curse,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of 
man,  that  renders  it  eminently  unfavorable  to  the  highest 
forms  of  the  vegetables  and  animals,  and  especially 
the  intelligent  agents  that  inhabit  it;  that  obstructs, 
weakens,  and  deforms  them,  and  strikes  them  with  disease, 
decay,  and  death  f  His  doctrine  overlooks  and  dem'ee  the 
fall,  and  the  penal  effects  with  which  it  smote  man  and  the 
earth,  and  asserts  that  the  earth  is  an  unblighted  Eden,  and 
its  population  unfallen  from  innocence  and  immortality! 
Or  how  is  it  to  be  reconciled  with  the  great  promise  of  die 
Divjne  word,  that  the  earth  is  at  Christ's  second  coming  to 
be  freed  from  tlie  curse,  and  restored  to  its  original  salu- 
brity, fraitfulness,  and  beauty,  and  its  inhabitants  released 
from  the  sentence  of  death,  and  restored  to  a  healthfolness 
and  energy  by  which  their  life  will  continue  undecaying 
for  ever?  This  great  futurity  he  appears  to  have  forgotten. 
It  is  an  unfortunate  mistake  for  a  Christian  philosopher, 
whose  professed  aim  is  to  vindicate  the  ways  of  God,  to 
select  a  world  in  which  sin  and  death  reign  and  blight  and 
deface  it  with  a  terrible  curse,  as  a  model  world — the  beau- 
ideal  of  a  sphere  designed  for  vegetable,  animal,  and  intel- 
lectual life,  in  their  highest  possible  forms  I  If  we  credit 
the  Scriptures,  our  world  was  not  only  in  its  original  state 
immeasurably  better  adapted  than  at  present  to  all  the  forms 
of  life  with  which  it  is  peopled,  but  it  is  hereafter  to  be 
raised  from  its  ruin  by  a  new  creation,  invested  with  more 
than  its  pristine  splendor,  and  be  the  everlasting  abode  of 
man,  exalted  to  a  corporeal  and  intellectual  perfection  un- 
speakably transcending  all  the  race  has  hitherto  known,  and 
fitting  them  to  dwell  in  the  scene  in  which  the  glorified 
Bedeemer  is  to  reign,  render  him  an  unspotted  obedience, 
and  enjoy  the  most  emphatic  tokens  of  his  love. 

But  the  writer's  logic  is  as  unscientific  and  absurd  as  it  is 
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unscriptnral.    The  peculiarities  of  our  world  adapt  it  to  be 
the  resideuce  of  sach  vegetable  organisms,  such  animal 
forms,  and  snch  intelligent  beings  as  have  their  }ife  <hi  it 
Bat  that  does  not  prove  that  otiber  worlds  differently  oon- 
stmeted,  are  not  eqnallj  adapted  to  other  forms  of  vegetable 
and  janimal  life,  and  such  intelligent  beings  as  Ood  has 
created  to  inhabit  them.    It  indicates,  indeed,  that  thej  are 
not  so  well,  and  perhaps  not  at  all  suited  to  such  natures  as 
have  tlieir  proper  abode  in  our  world ;  but  that  is  no  ground 
for  the  conclusion  that  they  are  not  suited  to  any  forms  of 
life  whatever.    Instead,  the  fact  that  our  world  is  fitted  in 
such  a  measure  to  be  the  abode  of  tlie  organized  and  con- 
scious natures  that  God  has  placed  in  it,  is  a  proper  ground 
for  the  inference  that  other  worlds  differing  from  ours  are 
also  as  wisely  fitted  to  be  the  abodes  of  other  forms  of  vege- 
table and  animal  life  that  are  assigned  to  them.    Ou  the 
principle  on  which  he  argues,  it  might  be  proved  with 
equal  effect  that  not  a  solitary  species  of  vegetable  or  ani- 
mated being  that  inhabits  our  world  exists  here.     For  if, 
as  he  assumes,  the  fact  that  our  world  is  fitted  only  for  the 
life  of  such  vegetables  and  animals  as  dwell  here,  is  a  proof 
that  worlds  that  are  differently  constituted  are  not  capable 
of  supporting  vegetables  or  animals  of  any  species  what- 
ever ;  why  will  not  the  fact  that  our  atmosphere  is  fitted 
only  for  the  life  of  such  vegetables  and  animated  beings  as 
dwell  in  it,  be  equal  proof  that  no  vegetables  or  animals  of  any 
kind  can  exist  in  so  different  an  element  as  our  rivers,  lakes, 
and  seast    And  why,  on  the  other  hand,  will  not  the  fact 
that  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas  of  the  earth,  are  only  suited 
to  the  life  of  such  vegetables  and  animals  as  live  in  them, 
prove  with  equal  certainty,  that  no  vegetables  or  animals 
whatever  can  subsist  in  so  dissimilar  an  element  as  the 
earth's  atmosphere ;  and  the  point  be  thus  established  that 
our  world  has  no  vegetable  or  animal  inhabitants  whatever. 
Our  author  attempts  to  fortify  his  logic,  by  the  pretext 
that  no  wisdom  would  be  shown  in  the  creation  of  vegeta- 
bles and  animak  with  natures  that  were  suited  to  the  worlds 
in  which  they  were  placed,  if  those  worlds  differed  essen- 
tially from  onrs.    But  why  would  not  as  much  wisdom  be 
exercised  and  manifested  in  creating  vegetable  and  animal 
natures  that  were  suited  to  the  soil,  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
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waters  of  Jupiter  and  Satani,  as  in  forming  v^etables  and 
unimalB  with  constitntions  that  fit  them  for  the  soil,  atmo- 
sphere, and  waters  of  our  worid?  The  pretence  that  there 
woold  not,  is  a  selfeontradiction.  It  assumes  that  that  which 
it  is  wise  to  do  here,  it  cannot  be  wise  to  do  there.  But  that 
implies  that  wisdom  in  Jupiter  and  on  the  earth,  has  directly 
opposite  characters,  which  is  a  solecism.  It  might  as  well 
be  pretended  that  truth  in  different  worlds  has  directly 
opposite  natures.  The  scope,  moreover,  for  the  display  of 
intelligence  and  goodness  in  the  creation  and  sustenance  of 
living  natures  there  that  are  fitted  to  fill  spheres  like  those 
.'  which  vegetables,  animals,  and  men  occupy  in  this  world, 
is  unquestionably  as  wide  as  it  is  here ;  and  the  fact  that 
every  realm  of  our  world,  air,  soil,  and  water,  is  peopled 
with  organisms  suited  to  their  several  natures,  presents  a 
high  probability  that  those  and  all  other  similar  orbs  are, 
in  like  manner,  peopled  by  living  forms  that  are  adapted 
to  their  air,  water,  soil,  and  other  pecaliarities.  This  is 
confirmed  by  their  being  lighted  and  warmed  by  the  sun ; 
their  revolution  on  their  axes,  and  their  successions  of  sea- 
sons, which  have  no  intelligible  end  except  a  subservience 
to  vegetable  and  animal  life,  and  the  necessities  of  intelli- 
gent natures. 

Bat  the  Scriptures  expressly  teach,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
see,  that  there  are  numerous  orders  of  intelligences  in  the 
divine  kingdom,  and  that  the  worlds  generally  are  peopled 
by  them.  And  it  is  the  vastness  of  their  hosts,  in  a  measure, 
we  arc  also  taught  by  the  Bible,  that  gives  Christ's  redemp- 
tive work  its  immeasurable  significance ;  as  they  are  all  made 
intimately  acquainted  with  it ;  they  are  all  brought  to  recog- 
nise and  adore  him  as  their  Creator  and  Lord ;  and  they  are 
ail  raised  thereby  to  a  fuller  knowledge  of  Ood,  a  h^her 
confirmation  in  love,  and  a  loftier  blessedness  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  attained. 

y.  Having  proceeded  in  all  these  speculations  on  the 
assumption  that  the  views  entertained  by  modern  geologists 
respecting  the  formation  and  vast  age  of  our  world  are  just, 
he  now  turns  to  the  question  how  they  are  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  divine  history  of  the  creation  in  Genesis.  That 
they  are  seemingly  at  utter  variance  he  fully  admits. 
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*^Wheii  geology  was  flnt  beooming  a  science,  men  were 
startled  by  its  revelations,  and  many  thought  that  Scriptors 
had  at  length  been  proved  nntnie.  The  Mosaic  aooonnt  of 
creation  seemed  not  only  to  be  superseded,  but  aetoaUy  to  have 
met  a  complete  contradiction  in  its  most,  important  assertion, 
vis,  the  time  occupied  in  the  creation  of  the  universe.  If  there 
be  one  feature  more  than  another  which  distinguishes  the 
Bible  testimony  regarding  it,  it  is  this,  that  in  six  days  God 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them 
is,  and  rested  on  the  seventh  day;  and  it  is  upon  ihis  paint 
also  that  geology  gives  its  most  emphatic  and  most  characteris- 
tic testimony,  affirmiDg  that  the  creation  of  the  world  occupied 
a  length  of  time  so  ffreatj  that  it  must  be  measured,  not  by  days, 
but  (if  it  can  be  measured  at  all),  by  thousands  of  years. 

*^  So  complete  and  so  decided  seemed  the  contradiction,  that 
many  religious  men,  at  once,  abandoned  all  hope  of  reconcilia- 
tion, and  choosing  their  dde,  did  not  heatate  to  affirm,  that 
geology  was  a  &llacy,  and  its  inductions  false.'' — ^Pp.  123,  124. 

How  now  does  our  author  attempt  to  relieve  the  Scrip- 
tures from  this  confutation  by  ^^  the  science''  of  geology  t 
First,  by  the  pretext  that  it  is  not  the  aim  of  revelation  to 
teach  scientific  truth. 

"  The  fundamental  error  appears  to  lie  in  expecting  a  scien- 
tific, or  even  a  historic  explanation  of  cosmogony  in  an  inspired 
revelation.  They  who  require  or  expect  in  Genesis  a  treatise  on 
geology  will  be  equally  disappointed,  with  those  who  expect  a 
book  of  history  in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John." — P.  126. 

But  the  point  at  issue,  is  not  whether  Genesis  pi'esents  a 
treatise  on  geology  or  not ;  but  whether  the  statements  it 
makes  in  respect  to  the  creation  of  the  world  are  true  or 
not  It  affirms  that  God  created  the  earth  with  all  its  vege- 
table and  animal  tribes,  and  man,  in  six  consecutive  days. 
If  true,  therefore,  the  earth  is  only,  according  to  modem 
chronology,  5998  years  old,  and  as  it  represents  that  man 
was  created  on  the  sixth  day — his  origin  dates  within  live 
days  of  that  of  the  earth  itself.  Are  those  statements  true  ? 
If  they  are,  then  the  science  of  geology  which  ascribes  to 
the  earth  an  existence  of  millions  on  millions  of  years,  is 
false.  If  they  are  not  true ;  if  they  are  convicted  of  false- 
ood  by  modern  geology,  then  their  falsehood  is  not  relieved 
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by  the  fact  lihat  the  history  which  oantains  if,  is  not  a 
treatise  on  geology.  That  it  is  not  a  treatise  on  geology  no 
more  shields  it  from  the  dishonor  of  the  grossest  nntrathi'ul- 
ness,  than  the  &ct  that  it  is  not  a  treatise  on  algebra,  flnx- 
ions,  or  logic,  saves  it  from  that  discredit.  Donbtless  it  is 
not  a  treatise  on  geology.  Is  it  any  the  less,  however,  a 
revelation  from  God  t  Is  it  any  the  less  entitled  to  implicit 
credence!  Is  the  supposition  of  its  error,  is  the  impeach- 
ment of  its  truth,  any  the  less  gnilty  and  revolting?  What 
an  extraordinary  method  of  justifying  such  an  assault  x>n  the 
divine  word  I  It  is  not  a  scientific  treatise  on  geology: 
therefore,  although  it  is  a  revelation  from  Ood,  its  truth 
may  be  denied  without  impairing  its  authori^,  or  reflecting 
on  its  divine  author!  It  must  be  a  very  unsatisfactory 
science  that  requires  an  expedient  like  this  for  its  support. 

He  next  attempts  to  save  the  sacred  narrative  from  the 
discredit  of  error,  by  the  pretext  that  it  is  symbolical,  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  the  visions  of  the  Apocalypse  are : 

**  The  similarity  of  the  opening  chapter  of  Genesis  to  the  clos- 
mg  scenes  of  the  world's  history  in  Revelation,  is  very  marked : 
and  this  is  not  the  only  feature  in  which  the  beloved  apostle 
resembled  the  ancient  friend  of  God.  The  septenary  arrange- 
ment in  both  is  conspicuous,  and  the  dramatic  form  the  same ; 
seven  seals,  seven  trumpets,  and  seven  vials,  correspond  with 
the  seven  days  mentioned  in  Moses.  We  perceive  also,  a  sym- 
bolic character  given  to  each.  In  the  first  trumpet  and  vial  the 
earth  is  the  scene  of  the  events ;  in  the  second  trumpet  and  the 
second  vial,^  the  sea  is  turned  into  blood ;  in  the  third  trumpet 
and  third  vial,  the  rivers  and  fountains  of  waters  are  visited 
with  similar  judgments ;  in  the  fourth  trumpet  and  fourth  vial, 
the  sun  is  the  subject ;  in  the  fifth  trumpet  and  vial,  we  find 
darkness  and  torment ;  in  the  sixth  trumpet  and  vial,  the  river 
Euphrates  is  the  scene  of  events ;  and  in  the  seventh,  voices, 
thunders,  earthquakes  and  hail.  So  in  Genesis,  we  find  a  single 
idea  made  to  represent  the  work  of  each  day ;  on  the  first  the 
fight ;  on  the  second  the  firmament ;  on  the  third  the  land  and 
vegetation ;  on  the  fourth,  the  sun  and  stars ;  on  the  fifth  the 
birds  and  fishes ;  on  the  sixth,  man  and  the  beasts ;  and  on  the 
seventh,  rest  and  benediction." — ^Pp.  129, 130. 

It  is  on  a  slight  foundation  truly  that  he  attempts  to  build 
this  extraordinary  doctrine.   The  only  resemblance  between  ' 
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what  he  here  presents  as  parallels  lies  in  the  ordinals ;  first, 
second,  third.  The  things  that  are  thus  numbered  have  no 
analogy  whatever.  What  likeness  is  there  between  the 
first  day  and  the  first  eeal^  the  first  trumpet  or  the  first 
vial  t  What  analogy  is  there  between  what  was  created 
on  the  first  day  and  what  was  transacted  by  symbols  under 
the  first  seal,  tibe  first  trumpet,  or  the  first  vial  ?  The  writer 
is  plainly  proceeding  on  the  absurd  assumption  that,  inas- 
much as  several  series  of  symbols  in  the  Apocalypse  were 
presented  under  seals,  trumpets,  and  vials,  that  'are  num- 
bered first,  second,  third,  fourth ;  therefore  all  other  things, 
whether  periods,  agents,  objects,  acts,  or  events  that  are 
numbered  in  the  Scriptures  are  also  symbols.  But  if  that 
be  just,  then,  for  a  like  reason,  the  fact  that  a  far  greater 
share  of  the  symbols  of  the  Apocalypse  are  not  numbered 
according  to  the  order  in  which  they  were  seen  in  the 
visions,  must  be  an  equal  proof  that  all  other  agents,  objects, 
and  events  that  are  presented  in  the  other  parts  of  the  sacred 
word  are  symbols  also.  Why  not?  If  the  fact  that  certain 
symbols  were  in  a  series  that  is  numbered,  is  a  proof  that 
all  other  things  that  are  numbered  are  symbols ; — why  will 
not  the  fact  that  many  symbols  are  not  in  a  series  that  is 
numbered,  prove  that  all  other  things  that  are  not  numbered 
are  also  symbols  f  But  if  that  be  so,  then  everything  like 
literal  history,  biography,  laws,  maxims,  hymns,  and  lan- 
guage predictions  is  struck  from  our.  hands.  They  are  only 
representatives  of  something  else.  We  not  only  have  no 
history  of  the  creation ;  we  have  none  of  the  fall,  of  the 
flood,  of  the  patriarchs,  of  the  migration  of  the  Israelites 
into  Egypt,  of  their  passage  thence  through  the  sea  to  the 
wilderness,  of  the  institution  of  the  law  with  its  typical 
ritual,  of  their  settlement  in  Canaan,  of  tlieir  apostasies,  of 
their  subjugation  by  foreign  nations,  of  their  return  from 
Babylon,  of  the  incarnation,  ministry,  death,  and  resur- 
rection of  Christ;  nor  of  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel, 
and  institution  of  churches  by  his  disciples  I  All  are  turned 
into  mere  symbols,  of  other  agents,  acts,  and  events,  but 
who,  what,  or  where,  no  one  can  know  or  conjecture !  And 
all  this  being  in  order  to  save  Oeneeis  from  confuta- 
tion by  geology,  and  bring  revelation  into  harmony  with 
science,  the  way  in  which  that  is  attained,  is  by  emptying 
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revelation  of  everj  fact  and  truth  that  is  a  sabject  of  science, 
or  has  anj  relation  to  it,  and  converting  the  pages  of  Scrip- 
tore  into  a  blank,  without  an  inscription  or  sign  1  What  an 
exquisite  device  for  a  Christian  philosopher  1  What  lofty 
powers !  What  adroit  training  it  bespeaks  I 

His  construction  of  Genesis  on  this  theory,  is  as  lawless 
and  absurd  as  the  principle  itself  is  false. 

*'  What  effect,  then,  would  interpretations  [on  this  principle] 
have  upon  the  history  of  creation,  as  symbolizing  the  history  of 
the  world,  or  rather  of  the  church ;  for  the  world  exists  only  for 
the  sake  of  the  church  ?    Might  we  not  read  it  thus  ? 

**  The  first  day's  work,  which  consisted  in  the  creation  ofligJU^ 
symbolizes  the  revelation  of  the  gospel  in  Christ  as  the  object 
of  fidth.    This  was  first  published  in  Eden. 

"  The  second  day's  work,  which  consisted  in  the  creation  of  the 
firmament^  symbolizes  the  institution  of  civil  government. 

^  The  third  day's  work,  which  consisted  in  t?ke  sqHzration 
of  the  land  from  the  eea^  and  the  creation  ofvegetation^  symbo* 
Uses  the  institution  of  the  visible  church  in  the  call  of  Abraham. 
May  not  vegetation  symbolize  spiritual  nourishment,  whether  it 
be  ordinances  or  the  word  of  Qod?  If  so,  may  not  the  crea- 
tion of  grass,  herbs,  and  trees,  symbolize  the  contemporaneous 
ordinances,  revelations,  and  covenants,  which  always  accompa- 
nied each  fresh  consecration  or  limitation  of  the  church  ? 

**The  fourth  day's  work,  which  consisted  in  the  creation  of  the 
«iin,  moon^  and  atarsy  symbolizes  the  rise  of  the  central  monar- 
chies, beginning  probably  with  Babylon,  and  ending  with  Rome. 
(This  is  rendered  the  more  probable  from  there  being  no  sun  in 
the  new  heavens  of  Revelation.) 

"The  fifth  day's  work  consisted  in  the  creation  of  birds  and 
fishes.  Perhaps  we  have  no  warrant  for  any  interpretation  of 
this  symbol :  but  there  is  some  slight  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
development  of  a  higher  type  of  animation  in  the  sixth  day's 
work,  above  the  fishes  and  the  birds  of  the  fifth,  points  to  the 
institution  of  the  Jewish  Church  as  an  imperfect  development ; 
and  consequently  the  sixth  day's  work,  in  so  &r  as  the  lower 
animals  are  concerned,  would  represent  the  New  Testament  dis- 
pensation, as  the  perfecting  and  fulfilment  of  the  old.  TThis^ 
howeoer^  may  be  mterefancy^  as  it  has  no  warrant  in  Scripture. 

**"  The  sixth  day's  work,  which  consisted  in  the  creation  of  the 
beasts^  and  then  of  Adam  and  Eoe^  symbolizes  the  incarnation  of 
Christ,  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  receiving  his  humanity 
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from  the  dust  of  the  earth  by  the  Virgin  Mary  by  the  hnme- 
diate  act  of  Deity  in  Trinity,  and  his  establishment  in  the  go* 
Temment  of  the  world. 

*^  The  seventh  day  symbolises  the  rest  of  GU>d  into  which  we 
are  to  enter. 

^  How,  then,  are  we  to  understand  the  Mosaic  narrative  ?  Is 
it  a  mere  allegory  ?  By  no  means :  tUe  were  every  i>ther  porHcn 
of  the  Books  of  Moeee  an  allegory  also.  Every  single  portion 
of  them  is  typical,  and  yet  they  are  authentic  history.  So  it  is 
with  the  first  chapter  of  Genets ;  we  may  affirm  it  to  be  a  his> 
tory  as  real,  and  a  record  as  literal,  as  was  at  aU  possible^  eon^ 
sisiently  with  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  written.  It  was  writ- 
ten for  the  Hebrew  bondsman,  as  well  as  for  the  Christian  philo- 
sopher— ^to  reveal  the  great  features  of  creation  to  the  one,  a# 
far  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  receive  thsm^  without  anticipait' 
ing  the  discoveries  of  science  for  the  of/ler.*'— Pp.  134-136. 

Can  it  be  that  the  writer  sincerely  thinks  the  history  in 
Genesis  is  relieved  by  this  device  from  the  objection  of  infi- 
del geologists?  It  looks  far  more  like  a  treacherous  surren- 
dering of  the  trutli  of  the  sacred  narrative.  For,  first,  assum- 
ing that  there  is  but  one  method  of  vindicating  it  from  con- 
futation by  goology,  he  then  admits  that  that  method  is  with- 
out authority  and  defeats  itself  I  ^'Isit,"  he  asks,  '^  a  mere 
allegory  ?"  and  he  answers,  "  By  no  means ;  else  were  every 
other  portion  of  the  books  of  Moses  an  allegory  also."  It  is 
not  merely  ideal  representation,  then,  but  is  literally  descrip- 
tivo  of  facts.  He  accordingly  says,  '^  it  is  a  real  authentic 
history :"  yet  he  claims  that  it  is  '^  typical."  But  if  it  is  a 
real  and  authentic  history  of  facts,  its  being  typical — sup- 
posing it  to  be  so— does  not  save  it  from  irreconcilableness 
with  geology,  if  the  facts  which  it  narrates  are  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  postulates  or  conclusions  of  that  science. 
So  far  from  it,  if  the  facts  that  are  asserted  to  be  types  are 
false,  it  will  follow  that  that  which  thej  typify  is  also  false. 
For  nothing  but  realities  are  used  in  the  Scriptures  as  types ; 
and  they  are  all  used  as  types  in  their  real  genuine  nature, 
and  in  spheres  that  were  real  and  natural  to  diem.  If,  then, 
the  facts  related  in  Genesis  are  false  facts,  and  yet  are  used 
as  types,  that  which  they  typify  must  be  equally  unreal  and 
false ;  and  the  infidel,  accoi^inglj,  may  claim  that  by  this 
writer's  own  principles,  the  church,  the  Jewish  institutions, 
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the  incarnation  and  work  of  Christ,  the  gospel,  are  all  mere 
fictions ;  as  tar  from  the  trath,  as,  on  his  views,  the  Mosaic 
narrative  of  the  creation  is  from  harmony  with  the  doctrines 
of  modem  geology !  And  this,  with  scarce  an  attempt  to 
disguise  it,  he  admits,  in  his  closing  paragraph,  in  which 
he  represents  that  a  true  history  of  the  creation  would  have 
given  all  the  supposed  facts  of  modern  science :  and  that 
it  was  to  avoid  such  premature  disclosures  that  the  history 
received  the  shape  it  bears,  by  which  it  conceals  the  genuine 
truth  and  gives  false  views.  "  It  was  written  [not]  to  reveal 
[but  to  conceal]  the  great  features  of  creation  as  far  as  was 
[necessary  to  avoid]  anticipating  the  discoveries  of  science." 
In  what  form  could  this  writer  more  stupidly,  or  treacher- 
ously, whichever  it  may  be,  yield  to  the  infidel  all  he  asks } 
The  Bible  has  no  worse  enemies  than  those  who  undertake 
to  save  its  firet  chapter  from  coniutation  by  theories  bor- 
rowed from  the  great  corrupters  of  religion,  Origen,  Sweden- 
borg  and  their  followers — ^that  empty  the  whole  of  its  teach- 
ings of  their  genuine  meaning,  and  turn  them  into  senseless 
myths  and  deceitful  shadows. 

He  next  attempts  to  prove  that  the  Mosaic  history  of  the 
creation  is  in  harmony  with  the  nebular  theory  of  the  for- 
mation of  worlds.  His  assumptions,  however,  and  miscon- 
structions are  so  groundless  and  wild  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary formally  to  refute  them.  He  proceeds  confessedly  on 
mere  hypothesis,  and  is  not  at  all  embarrassed  by  the  irre- 
concilableness  of  his  construction  with  the  language  of  the 
sacred  narrative.  The  earth  is  turned  into  water,  the 
water  into  air,  and -the  air  into  gas,  at  his  bidding,  with  the 
utmost  ease.  We  will  quote  a  single  passage  in  which  he 
attempts  to  show,  by  a  series  of  suppositions,  how  the  crea- 
tive acts  of  the  fourth  day  may  be  construed  into  harmony 
with  the  theory  that  millions  of  years  intervened  between 
the  periods  denoted  by  the  first  and  the  fourth  day. 

^  We  may  observe,  that  if  in  accordance  with  our  chemical 
understanding  of  eacth  and  water,  [that  they  mean  gas]  the 
atmo^bere  was  at  one  time  burdened  with  the  entire  mass  of 
the  ocean  in  a  state  of  aqueous  vapor ;  and  if,  moreover,  the 
sun  be  continually  increasing  in  its  bulk  and  splendor,  these 
two  cirGumstances,  taken  together,  would  sufficiently  account  ibr 
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all  that  18  stated  by  Hoses  on  the  snbject.  If  some  80,000,000 
of  years  ago,  the  san  bad  only  one-half  of  its  present 
diameter,  and  only  one<)aarter  of  its  light ;  and  if  at  thai 
period  the  atmoc^here  of  oar  planet  resembled  the  present  sap- 
posed  atmosphere  of  Jupiter,  in  being  several  thousands  of 
miles  deep,  and  varying  in  its  density  and  temperature  to  a 
degree  such  as  we  can  scarcely  understand ;  it  is  evident  that 
although  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  there  would 
be  a  succession  of  light  and  darkness  over  its  surface,  still  the 
sun,  as  we  know  it  now,  did  not  then  exist,  and  could  not  have 
given  any  indication  of  its  presence  in  any  visible  form.  It 
could  only  be  at  a  period  long  subsequent,  when  the  son  had 
attained  a  magnitude  somewhat  approaching  to  its  present 
size,  and  when  the  atmosphere  had  considerably  decreased  in 
denfflty  and  increased  in  transparency,  that  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  would  become  visible  at  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  and 
then  it  might  be  said,  in  the  language  of  inspiration,  that  they 
would  rule  the  day  and  the  night ;  and  be  for  signs,  and  for 
seasons,  and  for  days  and  for  years." — ^Pp.  146,  147. 

To  what  lower  level  could  the  most  rabid  infidel  wish 
the  authority  of  the  Divine  word  degraded,  than  it  is  in 
this  professed  attempt  to  save  it  from  confutation  by 
science  t  K  the  terms  of  the  Mosaic  record  may  be  assumed 
to  have  meanings  that  are  wholly  unknown  to  them ;  if  the 
facts  which  they  express  may  bQ  taken  to  be  what  the 
nebular  theory  affirms ;  then  the  record  and  the  theory  are 
identical  as  far  as  the  record  extends  I  But  this  reckless 
trifler  seems  not  to  have  seen  that  if  the  principle  on 
which  he  proceeds  is  legitimate,  it  is  as  applicable  to  the 
nebular  theory,  as  it  is  to  the  history  in  Genesis,  and  as 
effectually  shrinks  his  30,000,000  of  years,  and  his  ocean 
of  gas  extending  half  way  to  the  moon,  into  the  dimensions 
of  the  Mosaic  narrative,  taken  in  its  literal  sense,  as  it  works 
the  opposite  effect  in  the  six  days,  and  the  earth,  water,  air, 
and  sun  of  the  Mosaic  history.  If  four  days  may  mean 
80,000,000  of  years,  because  this  writer  of  the  Stare  and 
Angels  has  a  particular  ^^  chemical  understanding  of  earth 
and  water ;"  why  may  not  his  30,000,000  of  years  be  but 
four  days,  inasmuch  as  Moses  had  a  ^^  chemical  under- 
standing of  earth  and  water,"  which  implies  that  that  was 
the  period  occupiiad  by  the  creator  antecedent  to  the  fifth 
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day  ?  We  may  safely  challenge  this  writer  to  prove,  on  his 
method  of  procedure,  that  there  is  a  nebnlar  theory,  in 
the  sense  of  Herschell  and  La  Place.  Though  he  should 
work  at  it  through  30,000,000  of  years,  he  will  not  advance 
a  step  towards  accomplishing  it.  Unfortunate  adventurer, 
that  he  did  not  see  that  the  device  with  which  he  wrenches 
Moaes  so  easily  in  one  direction  may  be  made  to  wrench 
himself  with  equal  effect  in  the  other. 

How  destructive  this  theory  is  to  the  truth  of  the  divine 
word,  is  seen  also  from  the  assumption  on  which  it  proceeds, 
that  no  creative  acts  were  exerted,  after  the  materials  of 
the  universe  were  spoken  into  existence,  till  the  creation  of 
man ;  that  all  the  intermediate  effects  were  the  mere  work 
of  natural  forces,  acting  according  to  their  respective 
laws. 

^What  is  called  the  nebnlar  theory,  is  the  only  theory 
which  attempts  to  explain  the  great  facts  of  astronomy  " — such 
as  the  formation  of  the  sun  and  other  orbs — '^  as  the  result  of 
the  operation  of  natural  laws." — P.  167. 

And  he  applies  this  theory  to  the  formation  of  vegetables 
and  animals,  as  well  as  to  the  worlds. 

"The  expression  that  we  find  used  to  indicate  the  creation  of 
the  plants  and  trees,  would  Head  us  to  suppose  that  they  were  not 
produced  by  miraculous  interposition,  as  was  the  case  with  man, 
but  aceordingto  some  law  at  present  unknown  to  t«.*' — P.  145^ 
^  It  is  by  no  means  discordant  with  the  analogies  of  nature,  to 
wappose  it  quite  possible  that  the  suooessive  creations  of  the 
pre*Adamite  world  were  not  the  products  of  miraculous  power,. 
but  the  natural  results  of  some  great  law,  of  the  nature  of 
which  we  are  at  present  ignorant,  and  of  which  we  cannot  per- 
haps form  even  a  conception." — P.  148.  ^The  Mosaic  narra- 
tive rather  encourages,  than  otherwise,  the  idea  of  a  normal 
origin  of  all  the  lower  animals,  as  well  as  of  vegetation.  '  Lei 
the  sea  bring  forth,'  and  ^  Let  the  earth  bring  forth,'  are  the 
phrases  which  are  used  on  these  occasions ;  and  if  we  be  per- 
mitted, without  being  sul^ecied  to  the  charge  of  infidelity^  to 
discover  in  the  works  of  the  first  and  second  days  of  creation 
the  action  of  natural  laws,  there  can  be  no  particular  reason 
why  we  should  deny  the  possihility  of  a  similar  explanatioB  of 
the  work  of  the  days  that  follow."— P.  140, 
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Bnt  that  is  to  extend  the  theory  to  the  originatioii  of  man 
as  much  as  of  the  beasts ;  for  thoagh  he  attempts  to  evade 
the  fact,  it  is  as  expressly  asserted  that  God,  *^  created  great 
whales  and  every  living  creature  that  moveth,  which  the 
waters  brought  forth  after  his  kind,  and  every  winged  fowl 
after  his  kind,"  as  it  is  that  he  created  man.     On  his  theory, 
accordingly,  that  contemplated  as  effects  of  material  forces, 
in    contradistinction   from   creative    acts,   they    are   sym- 
bols or  types,  it  follows  that  that  which  they  symbolize  or 
typify  must  also  be  the  effect  of   mere  natural  material 
forces,  not  in  any  measure  of  immediate  acts  of  divine 
power;  and  thence  it  results  according  to  him,  that  the 
whole  work  of  redemption  is  a  mere  process  of  natural 
forces,  in  opposition  to  sovereign   acts  of  divine  power. 
Tlie  revelation  of  the  divine  will,  the  enactment  of  laws, 
the  appointment  of  sacrifices  as  types  of  Christ,  his  incar- 
nation, the  renovation  of  the  mind,  forgiveness  and  justifi- 
cation through  his  blood,  and  resurrection  from  death  in 
glory  and  immortal  life,  all  were  and  are  mere  processes  of 
nature,  the  work  of  forces  that  belong  inherently  to  the 
constitution  of  man,  and  of  the  world ;  and  not  of  the  sove- 
reign and  miraculous  power  of  God  !     Man  is,  accordingly, 
to  all  intents,  his  own  Deity  and  his  own  Eedeemer !     He 
has  no  lawgiver  but  his  own  nature ;  he  needs  no  other 
Saviour  than  himself  I     Such  is  the  blank  naturalism  in 
which  this  vaunted  reconciliation  of  revelation  and  science 
terminates  I    Is  it  credible  that  the  writer  is  not  aware  of  it  ? 
Our  author  now  passes  from  *'  the  stars  to  the  angels," 
iind  advances  theories   respecting  them  that  are  equally 
unauthorized  and  mistaken.    He  first  affects  to  show  that 
all  created  intelligences  in  the  universe  belong  to  the  human 
species. 

*^  Scripture  interpreted  by  science  will  be  found  to  teach  that 
human  nature  is  the  very  highest  type  of  created  intelligence; 
and  we  shall  endeavor  to  show  that  all  the  moral  and  intelli- 
gent creatures  that  people  the  universe  belong  exclusively  to 
the  human  species.  The  physical  constitution  of  men,  angels, 
and  devils,  is  represented  in  Scripture  as  in  every  respect  iden- 
tical, their  apparently  different  natures  being  nothing  more 
than  the  different  states  of  deveiopmerU  of  which  it  ia  suscepti- 
ble."—Pp.  166,  167. 
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The  pretext  that  science  or  revelation  teaches  such  a 
doctrine,  is  too  preposterous  to  merit  a  formal  refutation. 
It  is  a  dictum  of  Swedenborg ;  not  of  reason  or  the  Bible. 
That  angels  exist  is  known  to  us  only  by  faith.  They  are  not 
within  the  sphere  of  our  perceptive  powers.  The  Scrip- 
tures, through  which  we  gain  our  knowledge  of  them,  give 
no  intimations  that  they  belong  to  our  race.  So  far  from  it, 
they  not  only  exhibit  them  as  existing  before  our  race  was 
called  into  being ;  represent  them  as  of  numerous  orders ; 
and  ascribe  to  them  acts,  to  which  men,  unless  endowed 
with  snpeniatural  powers,  are  wholly  incompetent ;  but  they 
expressly  show  in  the  affirmation  that  Christ  did  not  lay 
hold  of  angels  in  becoming  incarnate,  but  laid  hold  of  the 
seed  of  Abraham,  that  their  natures  are  not  the  same. 
This  writer's  doctrine  implies  not  only  that  Christ  became 
incarnate  in  the  nature  of  angels,  as  absolutely  as  he  did  in 
the  nature  of  man,  but  that  he  died  also  and  rose  for  them, 
as  absolutely  as  he  did  for  men ;  and  for  the  unfallen 
angels  as  well  as  the  fallen  ;  for  the  Scriptures  teach  that 
he  died  for  all  mankind.  This  implies  that  all  moral  crea- 
tures have  fallen ;  yet  in  other  passages  he  represents  a 
portion  of  the  angels  as  never  having  sinned.  Nor  does 
reason,  experience,  or  observation,  furnish  any  ground  for  ! 

the  belief  that  they  were  once  men.  The  fact  that  man  is 
the  only  intelligence  of  our  world,  is  no  ground  for  the  ! 

conclusion   that  all  other  created  intelligences  are  men ;  | 

any  more  than  the  fact  that  our  earth  is  of  the  peculiar  I 

constitution  it  is,  is  ground  for  the  assumption  that  all  other  j 

worlds  are  of  identically  the  same  nature.     And  no  indica-  I 

tiona  appear  here  of  a  tendency  in  men  to  develop  them*  | 

selves  into  angels  of  light  The  antediluvians,  whose  lives 
extended  through  eight  or  nine  centuries,  exhibited  no 
more  signs  of  such  a  tendency  than  the  short-lived  genera- 
tions of  the  present  age. 

He  passes  from  this  theme  to  specnlations  on  the  un- 
fallen angels,  whom  he  regards  as  bodied  beings,  and 
devils,  who  he  holds  have  become  disembodied  by  death ; 
on  the  spiritual  body  man  is  to  receive  at  the  resurrection, 
which  he  asserts  is  to  consist  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  be 
capable  of  assimilating  vegetable  and  animal  food,  though  it 
is  to  be  so  sublimated  as  to  be  without  weight,  and  to  be 
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able  to  jpass  through  solid  suibstanoes  vnthaut  obstruction; 
on  the  distinction  between  the  human  soul  and  spirit ;  the 
nature  of  demoniacal  possession ;  the  state  of  the  redeemed 
while  disembodied,  and  the  resurrection ;  in  which  he  runs 
into  a  variety  of  wild  and  preposterous  errors ;  such  as  that 
the  spirits  of  the  ransomed  during  their  intermediate  life, 
numerous  as  their  millions  are,  all  have  their  residence  in 
Christ's  glorified  body ;  and  that  the  change  from  mortal 
to  immortal,  that  is  to  be  wrought  in  living  believers  at 
Christ's  second  coming,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  holy 
dead  in  spiritual  and  glorified  forms,  are  to  be  by  natural 
processes,  rather  than  a  miraculous  exertion  of  divine  power; 
but  we  have  not  space  to  pursue  him  further;  and  we  have 
already  given  sufficient  proofs  of  his  superficiality  and 
\mreliabl#ne8s  in  theology  as  well  as  in  science.  With  far 
higher  attractions  than  Mr.  Hequembourg's  volume,  Mr. 
Lee's,  or  Mr.  Hudson's,  his  work  is  of  essentially  the  same 
cast  as  theirs — an  attempt  to  wrench  the  Scriptures  into 
harmony  with  a  science,  falsely  so  called,  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  which  are  wholly  at  war  with  their  teachings  and 
subversive  of  their  authority.  Whatever  our  author's  aims 
may  have  been,  the  tendency  of  his  book  will  be  to  un- 
settle the  faith  of  his  readers  in  the  great  truths  of  revela- 
tion, betray  them  into  crude  and  false  notions,  and  prepare 
them  for  a  lapse  at  length  into  mere  rationalism,  natur- 
alism, or  pantheism,  which  have  become  so  current  in 
Europe,  and  are  spreading  with  rapidity  here. 


Abt.  IV. — ^Thb  Apostasy  and  The  Man  of  Sin. 
2  Thess.  ii.  1-12. 

This  prophecy  has  been  regarded  with  great  interest  by 
tlie  church  from  the  time  of  its  promulgation.  In  the  first 
five  centuries  especially,  the  questions,  What  is  the  apostasy 
here  foretold  i  Who  is  to  be  the  Man  of  Sin  i  What  is  the 
scene,  and  still  more.  What  is  the  age  in  which  he  is  to  ap* 
pear  ?  were  subjects  of  earnest  inquiries  and  discussions  by 
the  Fathers  of  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  church.  The 
coming  of  the  Lord  by  which  the  son  of  perdition  is  to  be 
destroyed,  was  universally  believed  to  be  Christ's  second 
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personal  ooming,  when  he  is  to  rake  the  holy  dead,  and 
establish  his  kingdom  in  its  glorj.  The  Man  of  Sin,  they 
held,  was  to  be  one  individaal,  instead  of  a  series  or  com- 
bination of  persons,  and  the  destmction  it  is  foretold  Christ 
is  to  inflict  on  him  they  regarded  as  a  destmction  by  which 
that  usurper  will  be  swept  from  the  earth  and  consigned  to 
perdition.  Antichrist,  who  opposeth  and  ezalteth  iiimself 
above  all  that  is  called  God,  was  regarded  as  still  future  by 
firegoty  the  Oreat,  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  and  beginning  of 
the  seventh  century.  After  the  papacy  had  become  a  civil 
power,  especially  when,  in  the  eleventh  century,  it  entered 
on  the  career  of  persecution  which  it  continued  for  so  many 
ages,  the  Albigenses,  Waldenses,  and  others  began  to  inter- 
pret the  prophecy  of  that  hierarchy ;  and  that  construction 
was  placed  on  it  generally  by  Protestants  in  the  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  still  is  by  most 
in  Great  Britain  and  this  country.  During  the  last  fifty 
years,  however,  the  wide  differences  of  the  cliaracteristies  of 
the  Man  of  Sin  from  those  of  the  papacy,  have  led  not  a 
few  to  doubt  their  identity,  and  to  regard  the  Man  of  Sin 
as  still  future,  and  probably  to  follow  the  overthrow  of  the 
Catholic  hierarchy.  We  propose  to  treat  these  and  the  other 
chief  points  of  the  prophecy.  The  following  is  a  literal 
translation  of  the  passage. 

"  Now  we  entreat  you,  brethren,  concerning  the  coming 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  our  gathering  together  unto 
him,  that  ye  be  not  quickly  shaken  from  your  mind,  nor 
troubled,  neither  by  spirit,  nor  by  word,  nor  by  letter  as 
from  us,  as  that  the  day  of  Christ  has  come.  Let  no  one 
^  deceive  you  in  any  way.  For  [it  shall  not  corns]  unless  the 
apostasy  have  come  first,  and  the  Man  of  Sin  have  been  re- 
vealed, the  son  of  perdition,  who  opposeth,  and  exalteth 
himself  above  all  that  is  called  Gk)d,  or  an  object  of  wor- 
ship, so  that  he  sits  in  the  temple  of  God,  showing  himself 
that  he  is  God.  Bemember  ye  not  that  while  still  with  you, 
I  told  you  these  things!  And  now  ye  know  that  which  hin-  - 
ders,  in  order  to  his  being  revealed  in  his  own  time.  For 
the  mystery  of  lawlessness  is  already  working,  only  he  who 
hinders  [will  hinder]  until  he  be  removed  from  the  midst, 
and  then  shall  be  revealed  the  lawless  one,  whom  the  Lord 
Jesus  shall  consume  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth,  and  de- 
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stroy  by  the  appearing  [Tisibleness — resplendence]  of  his 
coming ; — [even him]  whose  coming  is  according  to  the  work- 
ing of  Satan  in  all  power  and  signs  and  wonders  of  false- 
hood, and  in  all  deceit  of  unrighteousness  towards  those  who 
are  perishing,  because  they  received  not  the  love  of  the  truth 
that  they  might  be  saved.  And  on  that  account  God  sends 
them  the  working  of  deceit  to  their  believing  the  lie,  that 
all  may  be  condemned  who  believed  not  the  truth  but  found 
pleasure  in  unrighteousness." 

The  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  here  fore- 
shown as  to  take  place  at  the  destruction  of  the  Man  of  Sin,  is 
his  second  personal  coming.  Tliis  is  clear,  1.  from  the  word 
fl'otfoutf'ia  the  literal  and  only  sense  of  which  is,  coming,  advent, 
becoming  present :  Christ's  coming  is,  therefore,  his  personal 
advent ;  his  becoming  personally  present  in  our  world.  2. 
It  is  shown,  also,  by  the  designation  of  the  day  it  is  to  take 
place,  as  the  day  of  Christ.  The  day  of  Christ,  is  the  day 
of  his  second  coming,  when  he  is  to  raise  his  saints  and  com- 
plete their  redemption,  and  to  judge  and  destroy  his  ene- 
mies. Phil.  ii.  16  ;  1  Tliess.  ii.  19,  iii.  13^  iv.  14-17  ;  Matt.. 
xxiv.  4,  30,  31.  3.  It  is  shown  to  be  his  second  personal 
coming,  by  the  gathering  together  of  living  believers  to 
him.  That  is  to  take  place  at  his  second  coming,  and  at  no 
other  time.  He  is  then  to  send  his  angels  and  gather  hie 
elect  together  from  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  Matt.  xxiv. 
31.  And  the  believers  who  are  then  in  life  are  to  be  caught 
up  together  with  the  glorified  saints,  to  meet  the  Lord,  ami 
are,  thereafter,  ever  to  be  with  him.  1  Thes.  iv.  17.  4.  It 
is  expressly  defined  as  a  personal  and  public  coming  by  the 
expression,  "  appearing  of  his  coming :"  the  word  «i^ovfi«  , 
denoting  visibleness,  a  coming  that  is  manifest  to  the  eye, 
and  of  dazzling  resplendence  therefore ;  as  it  is  foretold  that 
he  is  to  come  in  power  and  great  glory.  5.  It  is  shown, 
also,  by  the  destruction  that  is  then  to  take  place  of  the  Man 
of  Sin  ;  as  it  is  foretold  in  many  passages,  that  at  his  second 
coming  he  is  to  destroy  the  wild  beast  and  false  prophet, 
who  are  then  to  be  leagued  against  him.  Dan.  vii.  9-12 ; 
Zech.  xiv.  1 ;  Rev.  xix.  11-21 ;  2  Thess.  i.  ft-10.  6.  This  is 
confirmed  by  the  use  of  the  same  word  A'afoutfia,  coming,  to 
denote  the  rise  and  the  personal  presence  of  the  Man  of 
Sin,  and  lawless  one,  in  the  scene  in  which  he  exercises  the 
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iinpions  agency  ascribed  to  him.  It  cannot  be  denied,  there- 
fore, that  Christ's  coming,  foreshown  in  the  passage,  is  a 
personal,  pablic,  and  visible  coming,  withont  in  effect  deny- 
ing that  the  coming,  presence,  and  agency  of  the  Lawless 
One  is  a  personal  and  visible  one,  and  thereby  converting 
the  actors  and  events  of  the  prophecy  into  mere  shadows, 
and  rendering  it  impossible  to  attach  any  clear  meaning  to 
any  of  its  terms.  For  if  the  Man  of  Sin  and  Son  of  Perdi- 
tion is  a  mere  empty  shade,  can  his  assumption  of  the  prero- 
gatives and  throne  of  God  be  anything  more  than  an  equally 
empty  shadow  ?  But  as  the  coming,  presence,  and  action 
of  the  Man  of  Sin  and  Lawless  One  are  to  be  a  real  personal 
coming,  presence,  and  agency  ;  and  his  desti'uction  is  to  be 
a  real  destruction ;  so  the  coming,  presence,  and  agency  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  are  to  be  a  real,  personal,  visible 
coming,  presence,  and  agency ;  and  the  hreath  of  his  mouth 
and  the  visibleness  of  his  advent  by  which  he  is  to  consume 
the  lawless  one,  are  to  be  real,  and  are  to  accomplish  the 
real  personal  destruction  of  that  usurper  of  his  throne.  7.  If 
Christ's  coming  does  not  denote  his  coming  in  person,  it 
must  denote,  as  those  who  deny  it  that  meaning  affirm,  a 
mere  act  of  providence.  But,  if  the  Thessalonians  regarded 
it  as  denoting  a  mere  act  or  event  of  providence  that  had 
already  befallen  them,  why  should  they  have  been  shaken 
from  their  mind  and  troubled  by  it  ?  How  should  they  have 
been  excited,  as  by  a  spirit,  or  word,  or  letter,  as  Uiongh 
from  the  apostle,  to  regard  it  with  disquiet  and  alarm? 
And  how  happened  it,  if  that  were  their  construction  of  the 
term,  that  the  apostle  did  not  remove  their  misappreliension 
by  explaining  the  true  nature  of  the  providential  occur- 
rence to  which  they  attached  so  false  a  meaning }  8.  And 
finally,  there  is  no  other  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
foreshown,  except  his  second  personal  coming,  of  which  the 
apostasy  and  revelation  of  the  Man  of  Sin  here  predicted  can 
have  been,  or  can  be  antecedents.  Nothing  can  be  more 
indubitable,  than  that  the  great  apostasy  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  church,  did  not  occur  till  ages  after  this  pro- 
phecy was  uttered:  and  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that 
no'such  personage  as  the  Man  of  Sin  and  Lawless  One  here 
depicted,  has  yet  risen  in  the  church.  To  assume,  there- 
fore, that  the  coming  here  foreshown  of  Christ,  was  a  mere 
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act  of  providence,  a  mere  infliction  of  extraordinary  jodg- 
ments  by  the  nsaal  agents,  famine,  pestilence,  and  the 
Bword,  is  to  assnme  that  no  snch  acts  of  providence  have 
been  exercised,  since  the  middle  of  the  first  centnry,  and  is 
thence,  in  effect,  not  only  to  deny  that  the  prophecy  foreshows 
Christ's  personal  coming ;  bnt  is  to  convert  it  into  a  predic- 
tion that  he  was  not  for  more  than  eighteen  centuries  to  ex- 
ercise any  sway  whatever  over  the  earth,  and  exhibit  him 
as  throngh  that  long  period  abandoning  the  chnrch  as  well 
as  the  world.  It  is,  in  fact,  therefore,  to  j  astify  the  lawless  one 
in  usurping  the  name  and  throne  of  God.  For,  if  the  Most 
High  has  abandoned  it,  as  the  construction  we  are  opposing 
implies,  why  may  not  the  claim  of  the  Man  of  Sin,  that  he 
has  no  divine  superior,  be  legitimate  ?  Snch  is  the  abyss 
into  which  those  presumptuous  interpreters  precipitate  them- 
selves, who,  to  escape  this  announcement,  that  Christ  is  to 
come  in  person  at  the  destraction  of  Antichrist,  maintain 
that  the  advent  here  foretold  is  a  mere  intervention  of  pro- 
vidence ;  an  advent  only  of  the  ordinary  second  causes  by 
which  judgments  are  infl.icted  on  the  nations. 

The  advent  of  Christ  foreshown  here,  then,  is  his  second 
personal  coming.  And  the  prophecy  is  accordingly  consist- 
ent with  itself,  and  with  all  the  other  predictions  that 
relate  to  his  second  coming  and  his  destruction  of  anti- 
christ. That  the  coming  of  Christ  contemplated  by  the 
Thessalon'ans,  was  his  second  personal  coming,  explains  the 
doubt  and  agitation  into  which  they  were  thrown  by  the 
report,  as  from  Paul,  that  he  had  already  come,  when  nei- 
ther they  were  changed  to  immortal  as  they  had  expected 
at  his  advent ;  nor  as  far  as  any  signals  were  discerned  by 
them  had  their  friends  who  had  fallen  asleep  in  Chi*ist  been 
raised  from  the  grave.  Snch  a  seeming  disappointment  of 
their  most  cherished  and  confident  hopes,  must  naturally 
have  overwhelmed  them  with  surprise  and  dismay.  It 
harmonizes  the  passage  with  Dan.  vii.  9-14;  Eev.  xix.  4-21; 
2The8s.  i.  6-12,  and  other  prophecies,  in  which  it  is  fore- 
shown that  the  Lord  Jesus  is  at  bis  second  coming  to  destroy 
antichrist.  And  it  indicates  that  the  reason  that  the  last 
great  effort  of  the  hostile  powers  against  him  is  called  the 
battle  of  the  great  day  of  God  Almighty  is,  that  it  is  to  be 
the  aim  of  the  Man  of  Sin  in  it,  to  verify  his  claim,  that  he 
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is  above  all  that  is  called  God,  or  is  an  object  of  worsbip. 
The  question  at  issae  in  that  conflict  will  be, — ^Who  is  the 
Supreme  Qod  of  tliis  world — Jehovah  Christ,  or  the  Man 
of  Sin !  And  the  lawless  one  will  contemplate  bis  expected 
victory  over  the  Hebrews  returned  to  Jerusalem — near 
which  the  battle  is  to  take  place — as  a  triumph  oyer  tlie 
Messiah,  and  an  extinction  of  his  claim  to  the  homage  of 
men,  and  annihilation  of  his  kingdom. 

But  this  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  was  not  to 
take  place,  until  the  apoetasy  should  have  come,  and  the 
MaaiofSin  should  have  been  revealed.  They  are  called 
the  apostasy  and  the  Man  of  Sin  and  son  of  perdition,  be- 
cause, as  the  apostle  immediately  states,  he  bad  pi*eviou8ly 
foretold  them,  and  given  their  characteristics.  The  apostasy, 
was  the  apostasy,  not  an  apostasy,  because  it  had  been  fore- 
shown as  the  great  apostasy,  transcending  all  other  depar- 
tures from  the  truth ;  and  as  to  continue  through  a  long 
series  of  ages  to  the  coming  of  Christ.  And  tlie  Man  of  Sin 
was  called  the  Man  of  Sin,  the  son  of  perdition,  and  the  law- 
less one,  because  he  had  received  those  designations  in  the 
prophecies  Paul  had  before  communicated  to  the  Thessalo- 
nians  in  respect  to  him,  and  because  he  was  the  only 
human  being  that  was  to  be  guilty  of  the  daring  impiety  he 
was  to  commit 

What  then  is  the  apostasy  ?  As  an  apostasy  is  a  departure 
from  the  truth ;  a  rejection  of  what  has  been  made  known 
or  instituted  by  God  ;  and  a  substitution  of  what  is  false  in 
its  place ;  the  apostasy  is  undoubtedly  the  most  fundamental 
and  far-reaching  rejection  of  what  God  has  revealed  and 
appointed,  and  substitution  of  what  is  false  in  its  stead,  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  church ;  and  that  is  unqeustionably 
the  apostasy  of  the  Romish  Church  from  the  most  essential 
institutes  and  truths  of  the  work  of  redemption,  and  adop- 
tion of  a  false  system  in  their  place ;  such  as  the  rejection 
of  Christ's  death  as  the  exclusive  expiation  for  sin,  and  sub- 
stitution of  the  mass  in  its  room ;  the  rejection  of  his  right- 
eousness as  the  solo  ground  of  justification,  and  intrusion  of 
the  merits  of  creatures  in  its  place;  and  the  denial  of  his  exclu- 
sive intercession  in  behalf  of  men,  and  ascription  of  the  office 
of  mediator,  and  intercessor  to  saints  and  angels ;  the  homage 
of  images,  and  other  kindred  errora.  This  is  indubitably  the 
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apostasy ;  as  it  is  far  more  radical  and  wide-reaching  than 
any  other,  has  continued  through  a  longer  ]>eriod,  and  has 
wrought  a  greater  sum  of  mischief.  The  fall  of  the  Greek 
and  other  eastern  churches  from  the  truth,  which  took  place 
contemporaneously,  and  is  in  a  large  measure  parallel  with 
it,  except  in  respect  to  the  mass,  is  doubtless  included  in 
the  apostasy.  It  had  its  beginning  as  early  as  the  third 
century,  and  soon  after  the  usurpation  of  power  over  Chris- 
tianity by  Constantiue,  spread  through  the  whole  nation- 
alized church,  and  prevailed  alike  in  the  east  and  the  west, 
with  few  obstructions,  to  the  Reformation ;  and  prevails  still, 
except  in  a  share  of  the  Protestant  communions.  This 
departure  from  the  essential  facts  and  truths  of  the  gospel, 
and  institution  of  false  objects  of  worship,  a  false  method  of 
redemption,  and  a  false  piety,  so  widely  extended,  and  con- 
tinuing through  so  many  ages,  is  undoubtedly  the  apostasy 
of  this  prediction  that  was  to  precede  Chrit's  second  coming. 
To  suppose  that  the  apostle  had  no  reference  to  this ;  that 
his  glance  into  the  future  extended  only  to  some  temporary 
or  inferior  error  of  some  branch  only  of  the  church,  is  to 
suppose  that  the  event  revealed  to  him  had  no  proper  cor- 
respondence to  his  language ;  and  that  the  apostasy  that  was 
to  cast  a  baleful  shadow  over  the  world  for  fifteen  centuries 
before  the  revelation  of  the  Man  of  Sin,  and  Christ's  second 
coming,  instead  of  being  disclosed  to  him,  was  hid  from  his 
prophetic  eye. 

What  are  the  relations  of  the  apostasy  to  the  acts  of  the 
Man  of  Sin  i  Are  they  the  same  ?  Is  the  apostasy  tlie  law- 
less one's  self-deification,  and  enticement  of  the  crowd  to 
worship  him?  or  are  they  wholly  separate  and  unlike? 
The  impression  has  very  generally  prevailed  from  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  and  still  prevails,  that  they  are  the 
same,  and  are  the  acts  of  the  Romish  hierarchy,  and  the 
pope  its  head.  It  is  undoubtedly  however  a  mistake ;  as 
while  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  pope  present  a 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  Man  of  Sin,  the  great  features  of 
the  apostasy  which  reigns  in  the  Catholic  church,  diflTer  * 
essentially  from  the  peculiar  arrogations  of  the  lawless  one. 

Thus  the  pope  does  not  claim  an  absolute  superiority  to 
God  ;  instead,  he  professes  to  be  his  vicegerent,  and  repre- 
sents the  authority  with  which  he  alleges  he  is  invested, 
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as  derived  entirely  from  him.  He  recognises  his  being,  his 
infinite  perfections,  his  absolute  rights,  his  supreme  domi- 
nion, and  affirms  that  he  is  pope  by  God's  express  appoint- 
ment, and  that  he  exercises  the  functions  of  his  office  as 
head  of  the  chnrch  in  subordination  to  him.  And  it  is  in 
this  character,  accordingly,  that  he  demands  the  homage 
iirhicli  he  exacts.  Though  therefore  these  arrogations  are 
lirholly  false  and  impious,  they  are  unlike  those  of  the  Man 
of  Sin,  and  show  that  the  apostasy,  instead  of  being  iden- 
tical with  the  lawless  one's  deification  of  himself,  is  a 
wholly  different  event.  The  apostasy  of  the  Catholic 
church  lies  in  substituting  a  false  worship,  and  a  false 
method  of  salvation,  in  place  of  those  which  God  has  ap- 
pointed. The  sin  of  the  Son  of  perdition  lies,  in  his  assert- 
ing an  absolute  exemption  from  the  authority  of  Jehovah, 
claiming  that  he  himself  is  God,  and  demanding  the  homage 
of  himself  by  men  as  such. 

Is  the  Man  of  Sin  then,  the  combination  of  persons  repre- 
sented by  the  ten-horned  wild  beast  of  Daniel  and  John, 
who  exercise  civil  dominion  in  the  western  Roman  empire 
during  the  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years  ?  He  manifestly 
is  not ;  as  those  rulers  in  professing  the  Catholic  religion, 
and  nationalizing  the  Catholic  church,  gave  their  assent  to 
the  creed  of  that  church,  which  recognises  the  being,  attri- 
butes, and  supreme  rights  of  Jehovah,  and  the  Scriptures  as 
an  authoritative  revelation  from  him ;  and  acknowledged 
and  rendered  submission  to  the  pope  in  the  character  he 
assumed  of  God's  vicegerent  on  the  earth.  They  did  indeed 
arrogate  an  authority  in  religion  that  belongs  only  to  God, 
and  gave  effect  to  the  decrees  of  the  church  prohibiting  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  consigning  the  witnesses  of 
Jesus  to  death  ;  but  they  did  it  under  the  pretext  of  obedi- 
ence to  God,  not  of  superiority  to  him,  or  independence  of 
him.  The  great  aim  of  their  agency  was,  accordingly,  to 
give  efficiency  to  the  Komish  church,  and  drive  their  sub- 
jects to  submission  to  its  will.  The  true  worshippers  who 
resisted  their  power  are  thence  said  to  have  been  victori- 
ous over  the  wild  beast  and  its  image.  As  the  church  and 
the  state,  while  thus  united,  acted  in  harmony,  it  is  appa- 
rent that  the  revelation  of  the  Man  of  Sin  is  not  to  take 
place  until  the  church  has  been  divested  of  her  nationaliza- 
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tion,  and  ceases  to  be  legalized  bj  the  civil  governnient. 
The  supreme  ruler  plainly  cannot  legalize  the  church  as  a 
divine  institution  having  authority  from  Gh)d,  and  at  the 
same  time  claim  that  he  has  higher  authority  than  Jeho- 
vah, and  make  himself  the  supreme  and  exclusive  object  to 
his  subjects  of  religious  homage. 

The  characteristics  of  the  Man  of  Sin  and  son  of  perdition 
are  quite  unlike  those  of  either  the  pope  or  the  rulers  sym- 
bolized by  the  wild  beast    1.  He  is  "  the  Man  of  Sin."  His 
aim  is  not  like  that  of  the  pope  and  the  civil  rulers  who  act 
with  him,  to  beguile  or  drive  his  subjects  to  offer  a  false 
worship  to  God;  but  to  withhold  them  from  offering  him 
any  worship  whatever,  and  draw  them  to  an   exclusive 
homage  of  himself  as  God.     His  whole  endeavor,  therefore, 
is  the  perpetration  and  promotion  of  sin  of  the  most  un- 
mixed and  impious  character.     He  would  banish  from  the 
sphere  of  religion  every  trace  of  rectitude,  truth,  goodness, 
and  decency,  and  make  it  a  complication  of  the  rankest 
wickedness.      2.   He  accordingly  opposes  himself  to  the 
rights,  authority,  and  laws  of  Grod.     He  takes  the  attitude 
of  a  direct  antagonist  to  him,  disowns  his  prerogatives, 
assails  his  institutions,  and  strives  to  allure  or  force  his  sub- 
jects to  a  renunciation  of  him  and  his  salvation.     3.  He 
exalts  himself  above  eveiy  being  called  God,  or  that  is  an 
object  of  worship;  claiming   not  only  an  absolute  inde- 
pendence of  them,  but  higher  attributes,  higher  rights,  and 
a  higher  title  to  homage.     No  being,  he  affirms,  has  any 
claim  to  his  homage ;  none  has  any  dominion  over  him. 
That  implies  that  he  is    self-existent,  independent,    and 
supreme  in  every  relation.     A  more  daring  arrogation  pro- 
bably of  what  belongs  exclusively  to  Jehovah,  than  was 
ever  before  made  by  a  creature.     4.  On  the  ground  of  this 
arrogation  of  the  peculiar  attributes  of  Jehovah,  he  assumes 
the   throne  in  the  temple  of  God,  proclaims  that  he  is 
Gk>d,  and  as  such,  demands  and  receives  the  homage  of 
men.    This  is  an  audacity  of  wickedness  no  other  human 
being  has  exhibited.     5.  He  is  accordingly  the  lawless  one. 
He  denies  that  he  owes  any  allegiance  to  Jehovah.    He 
denies  that  there  are  any  laws  that  are  obligatory  on  him. 
He  denies,  moreover,  the  very  righteousness  of  righteous- 
ness itself,  the  truthfulness  of  truth,  the  wiseness  of  wisdom, 
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and  the  benigDnees  of  benignity,  and  endeavors  to  fasten  on 
them  the  evil  and  infamy  of  wickedness.  His  truthless, 
malignant,  and  impioos  mind  is  his  only  ]aw,  and  his  sole 
aim  is  to  work  and  lead  others  to  work  the  unrighteousness 
of  a  perfect  revolt  from  God. 

All  this  implies  that  he  is  to  be  a  being  of  extraordi- 
nary power,  much  resembling  Satan  in  audacity,  the  reach 
of  his  thoughts,  the  intensity  of  his  malice,  and  the  strength 
of  his  will.  Q.  His  coming  is  accordingly  to  be  like  ^^  the 
working  of  Satan  in  all  power,  and  signs,  and  wonders 
of  falsehood ;  and  in  all  deceit  of  unrighteousness  toward 
those  who  are  to  perish."  He  is  not  to  be  content  with 
simply  announcing  his  claims ;  but  is  to  employ  all  the  arts 
of  deceitful  persuasion  to  induce  men  to  assent  to  them. 
The  means  by  which  he  is  to  endeavor  to  accomplish  his 
object  are  to  be  such  as  Satan  has  used  to  betray  men  into 
apostasy  from  Gk>d: — pretensions  to  divine  power;  the 
seeming  working  of  wonders,  that  in  the  eye  of  the  crowd 
give  confirmation  to  his  claims ;  all  the  powers  of  falsehood, 
all  the  artifices  of  deception,  all  the  cheating  shows  and 
cunning  impositions  of  feigned  miracles  he  will  exhaust; 
all  the  stratagems  and  deceits  that  unrighteousness  can 
devise  he  will  employ,  especially  with  those  who  are  about 
to  perish.  This  indicates  that  he  is  to  act  on  a  settled  plan ; 
that  he  is  to  have  a  vast  array  of  agents  and  co-operators ; 
and  that  he  is  to  display  an  activity,  and  boldness,  and 
a  cunning,  and  be  animated  by  a  rancor  of  hate  and  fury 
of  ambition  that  are  equalled  only  by  Satan.  And  he  is 
to  expend  his  arts  on  those  who  are  to  perish :  and  his  suc- 
cess with  them  is  to  result  from  their  unrighteousness.  It 
is  to  be  because  they  do  not  receive  the  love  of  the  truth' 
that  they  might  be  saved  that  bis  cheats  are  to  prevail  with 
them.  Their  hatred  of  the  truth,  their  aversion  to  the 
service  of  Jehovah,  their  disdain  and  rejection  of  salvation 
by  Christ,  are  to  be  such  that  God  is  to  abandon  them  to 
the  sway  of  deceit,  that  they  may  believe  the  lie  the  Man 
of  Sin  proclaims  to  them,  that  through  that  exhibition  of 
their  hearts  it  may  be  seen  by  the  universe  that  they  merit 
the  condemnation  they  are  to  receive ; — and  his  success  is  to 
be  limited  to  them.  Kone  who  believe  in  God  are  in  any 
measure  to  be  deceived  by  him. 
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As  no  snch  person  or  combination  of  persons  has  yet 
appeared  in  Europe  or  Asia,  the  revelation  of  the  Man  of 
Sin  is  unquestionably  still  future.  Who  then  is  he  to  bet 
What  is  the  sphere  in  which  he  is  to  reveal  himself?  And 
what  is  to  be  his  period  ? 

That  he  is  to  be  a  civil  ruler,  arrogating  supreme  autho- 
rity over  men,  his  acts  show.  No  indication  appears  that 
there  is  to  be  a  contemporaneous  civil  power,  separate  from 
his,  whose  concnrrence  in  his  claims  he  is  to  seek  and  gain. 
He  appears  as  the  absolute  chief  of  the  empire,  making  his 
will  the  only  law ;  and  he  is  undoubtedly  tlie  eighth  king, 
Kev.  xvii.  10,  14,  in  whom  all  the  powei*s  of  the  wild  beast 
are  to  be  concentrated,  when  the  kings,  becoming  his  depend- 
ents, give  their  strength  to  him,  and  unite  with  hint  in  a 
war  on  the  Lamb.  As  that  imperial  monarch  is  to  have  all 
the  other  rulers  of  the  ten  kingdoms  in  entire  subordinatioa 
to,  and  concurrence  with  himself,  and  is  to  engage  in  a  war 
on  the  Lamb,  he  is  plainly  to  be  in  a  condition  to  wage  that 
war  of  usurpation  and  rivalry  which  this  prophecy  fore- 
shows. And  that  he  is  the  person  whom  it  foreshows,  is  con- 
firmed, first,  by  the  corresponding  prediction  in  Daniel  xi* 
36--89,  in  which  it  is  foretold  that  after  a  long  period  of 
judgments  on  the  people  of  God,  "  The  king  shall  do  ac- 
cording to  his  will,  and  he  will  exalt  and  magnify  himself 
above  every  god ;  and  against  tlie  God  of  gods  will  he  speak 
marvellously;  and  ho  will  prosper  till  the  indignation  [on 
the  Hebrew  nation]  is  completed.  To  the  gods  of  his  fathers 
he  will  have  no  respect,  nor  to  the  delight  of  women  ;  to  no 
god  will  he  have  any  respect,  but  he  will  magnify  himself 
above  all."  As  this  pei'sonage  is  to  exalt  himself  above 
every  god,  and  is  to  speak  marvellously  against  Jehovah, 
the  only  true  God,  he  is  undoubtedly  the  same  as  the  Man 
of  Sin ;  and  as  he  is  a  king  and  is  to  attempt  to  enforce  his 
claim  to  divine  attributes  and  rights  by  a  war,  and  is  to 
perish  in  Palestine,  where  antichrist  is  to  be  destroyed,  lie 
is  undoubtedly  the  eighth  king  of  Rev.  xvii.  10-14,  who  is 
also  to  make  war  on  the  Lamb  and  be  destroyed  by  him. 
And  next,  this  is  made  certain  by  the  prediction,  Rev.  xix. 
11-21,  that  the  wild  beast,  in  the  form  it  is  finally  to  assume, 
after  its  rise  from  the  abyss.  Rev.  xvii.  8-14,  is  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  Christ  at  his  second  coming.  As  the  Man  of  Sin 
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and  Son  of  perdition  is  to  be  antichrist  in  the  last  shape 
that  impious  agent  is  to  assume,  and  as  antichrist  in  his  last 
form  is  symbolized  by  the  vrild  beast  in  the  last  great  battle, 
and  is  defined  as  at  tliat  epoch  an  eighth  king  who  is  to  pos- 
sess imperial  power  over  the  western 'Boman  empire,  and  is 
to  make  war  with  the  Lamb  and  be  destroyed  by  him ;  it 
is  clear  that  that  king  and  the  Man  of  Sin  are  the  same,    i 

When  then  is  the  revelation  of  the  Man  of  Sin  to  take 
place!  1.  It  is  manifestly  to  be  after  the  return  of  the 
wild  beast  from  hades ;  as  immediately  after  its  return  to 
life,  it  is  to  bear  the  woman  Babylon,  the  symbol  of  the 
Catholic  hierarchy,  in  her  last  persecution  of  the  saints ; 
which  indicates  that  at  that  epoch  the  civil  power,  denoted 
by  Uie  beast,  is  to  nationalize  the  Romish  church,  and 
cooperate  with  her  in  her  war  on  the  true  worshippers. 
The  civil  ruler  will,  therefore,  at  that  time,  still  recognise 
the  Catholic  as  the  church  of  GK>d,  and  thence  in  effect 
recognise  Jehovah  as  God.  2.  It  is  also  to  be  subsequent 
to  the  fall  of  Babylon,  the  symbol  of  the  denationalization 
of  the  Romish  church :  for  as  the  nationalization  of  that 
church  18  a  virtual  acknowledgment  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity  and  the  being  and  rights  of  Jehovah,  the  Man 
of  Sin,  who  is  wholly  to  reject  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  and 
claim  a  superiority  to  Jehovah,  cannot  appear  in  his  cha- 
racter as  the  lawless  one,  while  that  church  continues  to  be 
nationalized.  His  assumption  of  that  character  and  arroga- 
tion  of  the  attributes,  rights,  and  throne  of  God  will  take 
place  after  the  denationalization  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy; 
and  will  spring,  not  improbably,  on  the  one  side,  from  the 
atheism  that  will  then  generally  prevail ;  and  on  the  other, 
from  the  necessity  of  some  species  of  religion,  to  give  sup- 
port to  the  government,  and  keep  society  from  utter  disso- 
lution. That  the  kings,  Rev.  zvii.  16,  who  are  at  length  to 
denationalize  the  church,  and  the  multitude  who,  after  her 
fall,  are  to  despoil  and  destroy  her,  xviii.  6-11,  are  to  reject 
Christianity  itself,  with  that  false  form  of  it,  is  highly  pro- 
bable. The  crowds,  generally  in  Italy,  who  are  already 
alienated  from  her,  and  desirous  to  escape  from  her  coercive 
power ;  and  also  the  people  of  France,  Spain,  and  Germany, 
who  have  ceased  to  regard  her  with  trust  and  veneration, 
have  not,  in  relinquishing  her  faith,  embraced  Christianity 
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in  its  truth ;  but'  have  passed  into  mere  deism,  atheism,  or 
pantheism.  And  that  may  be  their  course  when  more  fully 
apprised  of  her  deceits  and  hypocrisies,  they  turn  to  wreak 
their  vengeance  on  her  for  the  delusions  she  has  practised 
on  them,  and  the  oppressions  with  which  she  has  crushed 
them  to  the  dust  And  out  of  the  blank  atheism  into  which 
the  multitude  will  be  plunged,  may  arise  a  motive  to  the 
chief  of  the  empire  to  arrog:)te  to  himself  thef  name  and 
rights  of  God.  To  embrace  Christianity  in  its  truth  and 
purity,  may  not  only  be  incompatible  with  hia  convictions 
and  tastes,  but  deemed  selfdestroying;  inasmuch  as  it  would 
be  to  vindicate  the  witnesses  of  Jesus,  whom,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Komish  church,  he  will  have  just  persecuted  and 
put  to  death ;  and  to  overturn  his  government  by  admitting 
that  the  predictions  in  the  divine  word,  that  he  will  shortly 
be  destroyed  by  the  Lord  Jesus  coming  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven,  and  taking  vengeance  on  his  enemies,  are  to  be 
verified  on  him.  There  will  be  no  form  of  false  religion 
that  had  before  prevailed,  such  as  paganism,  Mahometanism, 
Fetishism,  in  which  he  can  reinspire  any  faith :  and  feeling 
that  some  species  of  religion  is  necessary  as  an  auxiliary  of 
his  civil  power,  he  may  deem  the  deification  of  himself  more 
eligible  for  that  purpose  than  any  other. 

The  power  that  has  hitherto  hindered  the  revelation  of 
the  Man  of  Sin,  and  is  still  to  hinder  it,  till  his  time  comes, 
is  the  civil  government  of  the  Koman  empire  which,  by  na- 
tionalizing at  every  stage  a  different  religion,  has  precluded 
the  institution  of  such  an  one  as  the  Man  of  Sin  is  to  esta- 
blish. The  legalization  of  paganism  through  the  three  cen- 
turies and  more  during  which  it  continued  after  this  pro- 
phecy was  uttered,  was  an  efifective  barrier  to  the  advent 
of  such  a  denier  of  that  and  all  other  religions  and  deifier 
of  himself  as  the  Man  of  Sin  is  to  be ;  and  since  the  fall  of 
paganism  the  exclusive  legalization  of  Christianity  and  na- 
tionalization of  the  church,  have  been  equal  obstacles  hitherto 
to  his  revelation  of  himself;  and  will  still  be,  as  long  as  they 
continue.  On  the  denationalization  of  the  Catholic  church, 
however,  there  will,  to  the  government  and  the  great  mass 
of  the  people,  be  no  rival  religion  to  preclude  the  chief  of 
the  empire  from  setting  himself  in  the  temple  of  God,  and 
making  himself  the  object  of  homage.    His  own  time  of 
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revealing  himself  will  therefore  be  the  time  when  the  civil 
mlers  and  the  people  generally,  having  renoanced  the  false 
Ohristianity  of  the  Catholic  church  that  had  before  been 
nationalized,  are  left  withoat  any  religion  whatever ;  and 
the  imperial  chief  may  thence,  withont  encountering  any 
obstacle  in  the  faith  or  prepoesession  of  the  multitude,  at* 
tempt  the  deification  of  himself. 

What  he  is  to  make  the  ground  of  his  claims  to  the  attri- 
butes and  honor  of  deity  beyond  the  false  miracles  ho  is  to 
work,  the  prophecy  does  not  indicate.  It  seems  implied, 
however,  in  the  parallel  prediction,  Dan.  xi.  38,  39,  that  it 
is  to  be  his  military  power,  or  the  force  wielded  in  liis  en- 
gines of  war.  For  though  he  exalts  himself  above  every 
God,  and  to  no  God  has  any  respect,  yet  he  honors  the 
power  that  presides  in  strongholds,  as  though  divine,  and 
thence,  perhaps,  his  own  military  power  being  supreme,  will 
claim  supreme  honors  to  himself  as  divine. 

How  long  a  period  may  probably  yet  intervene  ere  his 
time  arrives  ?  It  can  only  be  judged  by  the  events  that  are 
to  precede  his  revelation  of  himself.  They  may  occupy  a 
considerable  space.  The  alienation  of  the  Catholics  from 
the  papal  hierarchy  is  to  become  still  more  general.  The 
Euphrates  of  that  power  is  to  be  wholly  dried  up.  The  go- 
vernments of  the  ten  kingdoms  are  to  undergo  the  changes 
by  which  they  are  to  receive  an  imperial  head.  The  Bomish 
hierarchy  is  again  to  be  invested  with  the  power  of  persecut- 
ing the  true  worshippers,  and  the  witnesses  are  to  be  slain. 
Tliey  are  to  be  raised  from  death  and  assumed  to  heaven. 
Under  the  demonstrations  those  events  are  to  form  that 
the  Catholic  is  a  false  church,  the  nations  are  to  renounce, 
dttiationalize,  and  destroy  her.  In  the  meantime,  the  gos- 
pel is  to  be  far  more  generally  preached  to  the  pagan  world, 
and  not  improbably  a  body  of  Israelites  are  to  return  and 
establish  themselves  in  Palestine.  What  series  of  years 
these  occurrences  are-to  fill  is  indeterminable.  If  the  twelve 
hundred  and  sixty  years  during  which  the  saints  of  the  Host 
High  were  to  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  little  horn, 
are  to  be  dated  from  the  nationalization  of  the  papacy  by 
the  Lombards,  it  is  noticeable  that  they  expired  in  the  year 
1851,  in  which  the  monarchy  of  France  returned  from 
hades  in  the  person  of  the  present  emperor,  Kapoleon  IIL 
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If  they  are  to  be  reckoned  from  the  nationalisation  of  the 
Somish  church  in  the  whole  of  the  ten  kingdoms,  they  will 
probably  expire  Mt>  ytoft  or  the  next  /  and  at  the  remotest, 
a  few  years  later.  And  events  are  advancing  with  rapidity. 
Witliin  the  last  twelve  months  a  large  share  of  the  pope's 
civil  subjects  have  extricated  themselves  from  his  grasp,  and 
ere  the  year  closes,  not  improbably  the  rest  will  desert  him, 
and  not  a  drop  remain  of  his  political  Euphrates.  His  eccle- 
siastical Euphrates  is  nearly  as  thoroughly  dried  np.  At 
the  same  time  the  civil  governments  are  disposed  to  sustain 
him  and  his  hierarchy  as  an  ecclesiastical  power.  The  ten* 
dency  of  political  events  is  plainly  towards  the  weakening 
and  overtlirow  of  the  old  governments,  and  the  institution 
of  new  forms,  and  on  principles  that  may  very  naturally 
issue  in  the  elevation  over  them  of  an  imperial  chief. 

It  is  equally  noticeable  and  significant  that  the  end  is 
drawing  nigh,  that  the  changes  that  are  taking  place  in  the 
pagan  world  seem  to  indicate  that  a  brief  space  may  suffice 
for  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  to  all  nations.  Within  a 
few  years  several  hundred  millions  of  the  race  have  become 
accessible  to  missionaries  in  Eastern  Asia  and  Central 
Africa,  and  for  aught  that  appears,  ere  another  generation 
passes,  the  glad  news  of  salvation  may  be  made  known  in 
every  land,  and  heard  by  every  ear.  Notwithstanding  the 
magnitude  of  these  events,  a  very  brief  period  may  witness 
their  occurrence  and  bespeak  the  close  of  this  dispensation  as 
at  hand. 

How  unlike  is  the  future,  as  here  disclosed,  to  the  expecta- 
tions entertained  generally  by  the  church  I  There  is  no 
delusion  greater  than  theirs  who  persuade  themselves,  and 
with  the  confidence  and  passion  of  zealots,  that  the  world  is 
to  be  converted  and  enjoy  a  millennium  of  righteousness 
and  peace  before  Christ  comes  to  expel  from  it  his  enemies, 
and  ma&e  it  the  seat  of  his  throne.  There  is  scarce  a 
change  to  be  wrought  ere  his  advent,  that  will  transcend  in 
greatness  the  conversion  that  is  to  take  place  of  the  Protes- 
tant church  from  that  false  theory  to  a  full  and  joyous  faith 
in  his  premillennial  coming,  and  the  establishment  of  his 
kingdom  on  the  earth.  Yet  long  ere  the  Man  of  Sin  is  re- 
vealed, that  revolution  will  be  accomplished.  The  drying 
np  of  the  Euphrates  of  the  Bomish  Babylon,  the  subjection 
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of  the  ten  kingdoms  to  an  imperial  head,  the  reinvestitare 
of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  with  the  power  to  persecute,  the 
slaying  of  the  witnesses,  the  fall  of  Babylon,  and  her  do- 
Btmction,  will  reveal  to  all  who  seek  the  truth,  the  error  of 
the  notion  now  so  passionately  held  by  multitudes  that 
man  is  to  be  the  great  agent  in  the  overthrow  of  antichrist, 
and  lead  them  to  believe  and  welcome  the  speedy  coming 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  his  power  and  glory  to  vindi- 
cate bis  deity,  to  dash  his  enemies,  to  deliver  his  captive 
church,  and  to  complete  the  redemption  of  the  world. 

Happy  they  who  look  most  assuredly  and  earnestly  for 
his  appearing.  Happy  they  whom  he  enables  to  antici- 
pate most  adequately  the  glory  and  blessedness  of  the  reign 
on  which  he  ia  then  to  enter. 


Abt.  V. — ^Darwin  on  the  Origin  of  Spbcibs. 

Ok  the  Obigin  of  Specibb  by  Means  of  Natural  Selec- 
tion; or,  the  Preservation  of  favored  Races  in  the 
Struggle  of  Life.  By  Charles  Darwin,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  the  Royal,  Geological,  Linn»an,  etc..  Societies,  author 
of  Journal  of  Researches  during  H.M.S.  Beagle's  voyage 
round  the  world.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
1860. 

Mb.  Dabwin's  aim,  in  this  treatise,  is  to  set  aside  the 
doctrine  taught  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  held  almost 
universally  by  naturalists,  that  all  the  great  families  of  the 
▼egctable  and  animal  world,  now  have,  and  have  had  at 
every  preceding  stage  of  their  existence,  identically  the 
same  peculiar  and  distinctive  natures  that  belonged  to  the 
originals  from  which  they  have  descended,  and  that  were 
imparted  to  them  by  the  fiat  of  the  Creator,  when  he  spoke 
them  into  being;  and  to  substitute  in  its  place  the  theory, 
that  their  present  natures  are  essentially  unlike  those  of  the 
first  organisms  of  which  they  are  the  oflbpring,  and  owe  the 
characters  that  now  distinguish  them  to  tlie  slow  operation  of 
anbsequent  and  merely  secondary  causes.  The  question  he 
debates  is  therefore  not  one  of  mere  curiosity,  but  of  fun- 
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damental  interest ;  as,  if  lie  establishes  his  hypothesis,  he 
not  only  convicts  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  creation  of  fatal 
error,  and  overthrows  Christianity  itself,  which  proceeds  on 
the  fact  that  man  is  in  nature,  and  is  to  be  in  all  ages  iden- 
tically the  same  being  as  the  first  pair  from  iihom  he  de- 
scends; but  subverts  all  human  history  also,  and  testimony 
in  regard  to  the  sameness  of  man  in  all  ages,  and  the  trans- 
mission by  all  the  great  families  of  the  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble world  of  their  several  peculiar  natures  to  their  descen- 
dants, and  divests  the  science  of  created  entities  of  all 
stability  and  certainty.  On  his  scheme,  the  present  is  no 
ground  of  deduction  in  regard  to  tlie  past,  nor  of  inference 
in  respect  to  the  future.  Neither  man  nor  any  other  race 
of  beings  can  at  any  former  era  have  been  what  they  now 
are ;  nor  can  they  be  at  any  future  stage  of  their  endless 
progression. 

Instead  of  this,  the  Scriptures  teach  that  God  originally 
created  difierent  kinds  of  vegetables  and  animals,  and 
made  their  several  natures  such  that  each  propae^ated  its 
own  specific  kind.  *'  And  God  said,  Let  tlie  earth  bring 
forth  grass  [vegetables],  the  herb  yielding  seed,  the  fruit- 
tree  yielding  fruit  after  his  ki?idy  whose  seed  is  in  itself, 
upon  the  earth.  And  it  was  so.  And  the  earth  brought 
forth  grass  [vegetables],  herb  yielding  seed  after  his  kind, 
and  the  tree  yielding  fruit  whose  seed  is  in  itself,  after  his 
kind.  And  God  saw  that  it  was  good." — Gen.  i.  11,  12. 
The  vegetables  that  were  created  are  thus  exhibited  as  of 
two  great  divisions:  the  first,  comprising  all  herbs  or  plants 
whose  structure  is  tender,  and  whose  growth  is  completed 
in  a  single  season  or  year ;  the  other,  all  trees  whose  growth 
continues  through  a  series  of  seasons  and  years,  and  whose 
substance  is  hard  ;  and  each  is  represented  as  consisting  of 
many  kinds — as  numerous,  it  is  implied,  as  those  were  that 
were  in  existence  two  thousand  four  hundred  years  after 
the  creation  itself;  when  the  narrative  was  written;  and 
each  as  yielding  seed  after  its  own  kind ;  by  which  it  perpetu- 
ated herbs  or  trees  precisely  like  itself. 

The  living  inhabitants  of  the  waters,  the  air,  and  the  earth 
were  in  like  manner  severally  endowed  with  natures  that 
differed  from  others,  and  that  gave  birth  to  offspring  that 
were  precisely  like  themselves.     *^  And  God  said,  Let  the 
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waters  bring  forth  abundantly  the  moving  creature  that 
hath  life,  and  fowl  that  may  fly  above  the  earth  in  the  open 
Armament  of  heaven.  And  God  created  great  whales,  and 
every  living  creature  that  moveth,  which  the  waters 
brought  forth  abundantly  after  their  kind,  and  every 
winged  fowl  after  his  kind ;  and  Ood  saw  that  it 
wae  good.  And  God  blessed  them  and  said :  Be 
fruitful  and  multiply,  and  fill  the  ,' waters  in  the  seas,  and 
let  fowl  multiply  in  the  earth.  And  God  said :  Let  the 
earth  bring  forth  the  living  creature  after  his  kind,  cattle, 
and  creeping  thing,  and  beast  of  the  earth  after  his  kind ; 
and  it  wae  so,  and  God  made  the  beast  of  the  earth  after 
his  kind,  and  cattle  after  their  kind,  and  every  thing  that 
creepeth.upon  the  earth  after  his  kind.  And  God  saw  that 
it  was  good." — Gen.  i.  20-25.  This  enumeration  embraces 
every  species  of  living  creatures,  whether  large  or  small ; 
whether  inhabiting  the  water,  the  land,  or  the  air ;  and 
each  division  is  exhibited  as  consisting  of  many  kinds ;  all 
the  kinds  that  belonged  to  those  classes  originally,  or  at  the 
time  the  history  was  penned ;  and  they  were  formed  to  be 
fruitful  and  multiply  each  its  own  kind. 

Man,  in  like  manner,  was  formed  with  a  nature  peculiar 
to  himself,  and  invested  with  a  dominion  over  all  other 
living  things :  that  implied  both  that  his  peculiar  nature 
would  be  perpetuated  in  his  offspring,  and  that  their 
several  distinctive  natures  would  be  transmitted  and  per- 
petuated in  theirs.  "  And  God  said :  Let  us  make  man  in 
our  image,  after  our  likeness  ;  and  let  them  have  dominion 
over*the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and 
over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over  every  creep- 
ing thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth.  So  God  created 
man  in  his  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him  ; 
male  and  female  created  he  them.  And  God  blessed  them. 
And  God  said  unto  them  :  Be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and 
replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it;  and  have  dominion 
over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and 
over  every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth." 

Man,  thus,  not  only  received  a  nature  pecnliar  to  himself 
and  greatly  superior  to  all  otlier  living  creatures,  and  a 
nature  that  he  was  to  retain  and  to  transmit  to  his  offspring, 
but  his  investiture  with  dominion  over  all  other  living 
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things,  implies  tliat  they  also  were  to  retain  their  peculiar 
natures,  and  transmit  tliem  to  their  progeny.  As  his  do- 
minion was  founded  on  his  possessing  intelligence,  if  either 
he  lost  it,  or  the  animal  tribes  gained  it,  by  a  gradual  evo- 
lution of  their  natures,  he  would  naturally  lose  his  domi- 
nion over  them.  The  continuance  of  his  power  would 
depend  on  the  continuance  of  the  same  relations  between 
his  and  their  nature,  which  were  the  original  ground  of  it 

The  perpetuation  of  man's  nature  was  indispensable, 
moreover,  in  order  to  the  institution  of  a  settled  govern, 
roent  over  him.  As  his  duties  to  God  and  to  his  fellow 
creatures  depended  on  his  nature  and  relations  to  God  and 
those  creatures,  it  is  manifest  that  that  nature  and  those 
relations  must  remain  essentially  the  same,  in  order  to  the 
institution  over  him  of  fixed  and  ever  obligatory  laws.  If 
his  nature  were  perpetually  changing,  whether  by  advanc- 
ing or  receding  in  the  kind,  number,  or  strength  of  its 
faculties,  his  duties  would  necessarily  vary  proportionally 
in  kind  and  degree.  If  his  nature  and  relations  to  fellow 
creatures  were  continually  varying,  his  obligations  would 
necessarily  vary  in  a  corresponding  manner ;  and  the  ad- 
ministration under  which  he  was  placed,  would  need  to 
receive  a  proportional  change  in  its  prohibitions  and  de- 
mands. 

But  the  peculiar  administration  which  God  instituted  over 
man,  by  which  Adam  was  made  the  head  and  representa- 
tive of  his  posterity,  and  his  obedience  or  revolt  made  to 
determine  the  moral  condition  in  which  they  were  to  come 
into  life,  rendered  the  transmission  of  his  distinctive  natftre  to 
them  indispensable ;  as  it  is  an  essential  condition  of  such 
an  office  that,  the  representative  and  they  whom  he  repre- 
sents should  be  of  identically  the  same  nature.  This  is 
shown  by  the  assumption  by  the  Eternal  Word  of  our 
nature,  in  order  to  his  filling  the  office  of  the  second  Adam. 
In  order  that  he  might  be  and  act  as  the  head  of  the  race, 
to  recover  it  from  the  effects  of  the  first  Adam's  fall,  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  possess  the  same  nature,  assume 
tlie  same  relations  as  a  subject  toward  God,  be  placed  under 
the  same  law,  subjected  to  tests  of  his  allegiance  of  the 
same  kinds,  yield  the  same  obedience  that  is  demanded  of 
men,  and  bear  their  penalty.     But  plainly,  neither  Adam 
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nor  Christ  coald  be  snch  a  head  and  representative,  nnle^s 
the  nature  of  the  race  remain  the  same.  If  portions  of  them 
are  radtcallj  changed ;  if  some  lose  their  intelligence  and 
sink  to  tlie  rank  of  mere  brutes;  if  others  ascend  above  the 
sphere  of  humanity  and  acquire  the  nature  of  angels — it  is 
manifest  that  neither  Adam's  nor  Christ's  nature  could  be 
any  adequate  representative  of  theirs.  They  would  not  be 
human,  but  a  different  order  of  beings.  AH  the  laws,  ac- 
cordingly, God  imposed  on  the  race,  contemplated  their  con- 
tinuing to  possess  precisely  the  same  natui'e  as  Adam's  and 
Eve's  at  the  birth  of  their  first  offspring ;  snch  as  the  institu- 
tion of  marriage,  the  appointment  of  a  religions  worship 
with  rites,  that  proceeded  on  the  fact  that  all  were  to  be 
sinners,  and  all  were  to  be  nnder  the  sentence  of  death  ;  and 
the  imposition  of  commands  like  those  of  the  decalogue, 
which  contemplated  th^m  as  always  to  sustain  the  same 
relations  to  God  and  to  one  another,  to  possess  the  same 
passions,  be  exposed  to  the  same  temptations,  and  suffer  the 
same  shapes  of  evil.  The  same  great  truth  entered  with 
equal  distinctness  into  every  measure  of  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion. In  order  that  Christ  could,  in  his  human  nature,  repre- 
sent every  individual  of  the  race,  it  was  necessary  that 
his  nature  should  be  the  same  as  theii*s ;  in  order  that  His 
obedience  could  be  an  obedience  in  their  place,  it  was 
necessary  that  it  should  be  a .  perfect  obedience  in  their 
nature,  and  such  as  they  are  bound  to  render ;  and,  in 
order  that  his  death  could  be  a  death  in  their  stead,  it  was 
necessary  that  it  should  be  endured  in  their  nature  and  be 
tlie  penalty  of  their  sin. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  divine  institutes  that  related  to 
other  living  creatures,  all  proceeded  on  it  as  a  settled  truth 
that  those  creatures  were  to  continue  to  possess  the  same 
natures  as  were  peculiar  to  them  at  the  time  of  their  enact- 
ment ;  such  as  the  prescription  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  cat- 
tle, and  doves  and  pigeons  for  sacrifices,  and  the  prohibition 
of  all  others ;  and  the  appropriation  of  certain  animals  for 
food,  and  preclusion  of  others  from  that  use.  As  those  in- 
junctions and  prohibitions  were  founded  on  the  nature  of 
those  animals,  their  adaptedness  to  the  end  for  which  they 
were  instituted,  and  the  obligation  of  the  law  from  age  to 
agS,  and  century  to  century,  for  thousands  of  years,  depended 
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OQ  the  perpetuation  of  the  animals  with  their  distinctive 
peculiarities  of  nature.  All  the  rites,  commands,  and  pro- 
mises that  relate  to  vegetable  offerings  and  food,  proceed  like- 
wise  on  it  as  a  truth  that  they  are  for  ever  to  continue  to  be 
of  tlie  same  identical  natures.  Such  are  the  great  pledges 
to  Adam  and  Eve  of  the  herbs  and  fruits  of  the  earth  as 
food  ;  to  Noah  and  his  family  of  an  endless  continuance  of 
successive  seasons,  seedtimes  and  harvests  ;  and  such  as  the 
commands  and  promises  to  the  Israelites  in  respect  to  their 
barley  and  other  grain  harvests,  their  olive,  fig,  and  other 
fruit-hearing  trees,  and  their  vineyards. 

It  is  indubitable,  therefore,  that  the  Most  High  has  pro- 
ceeded, and  proceeds,  in  all  the  measures  of  his  administra- 
tion over  the  world,  and  es})ecially  in  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion, on  it  as  a  certainty  that  man  is  to  possess,  through  all 
his  successive  generations^  identically  the  same  nature  as  that 
of  the  first  pair ;  and  that  all  other  living  beings  and  vege- 
table forms  are  to  transmit  to  their  successors,  from  age  to 
age,  precisely  the  same  nattire  as  that  which  their  originals 
received  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator. 

And  this  great  characteristic  of  the  living  natures  of  our 
world  has  been  exemplified  in  nil  their  history  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  They  consist,  now,  of  the  same  four  great  classes 
as  at  first ;  those  that  have  titeir  origin  and  life  in  the  waters; 
those  that  have  wings  and  fly  in  the  air ;  those  that  creep 
and  walk  the  land ;  and  man,  who  bears  the  image  of  God  and 
has  dominion  over  the  earth,  and  all  its  other  inhabitants. 
And  the  distinctive  natures  of  tiiese  four  classes  have  been, 
and  are,  wholly  incommnnicable  to  one  another.  Each 
only  produces  creatures  of  its  own  kind.  No  other  beings  • 
ever  spring  from  the  union  of  human  beings  but  human 
beings,  and  human  beings  of  identically  the  same  distinc- 
tive nature  as  their  parents.-  No  other  animals  ever  spring 
from  tour-footed  beasts  of  the  same  kind  but  four-footed 
beasts  of  that  kind  ;  none  from  reptiles  but  reptiles ;  none 
from  insects  but  insects ;  none  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
waters,  but  inhabitants  of  the  waters  ;  none  from  the 
fowls  of  the  air,  but  fowls  of  the  air.  And  this  great  law 
holds  equally  of  all  the  great  families  into  which  those  great 
classes  of  the  animal  world  are  divided.  The  whale  gives 
birth  only  to  the  whale ;  the  shark  only  propagates  shar^ ; 
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the  crocodile,  crocodiles  ;  the  herring,  herrings,  and  so 
throughout.  No  instance  is  known,  of  any  one  of  the  in- 
nnmerable  orders  that  people  the  waters,  giving  birth  to 
progeny  that  are  not  of  identically  the  same  nature  as  them- 
selves. 

And  so,  also,  of  the  birds  of  the  air.  The  eggs  of  the 
eagle  never  yield  any  other  young  than  eagles  ;  the  eggs  of 
the  ostrich  never  any  other  ttian  ostricheS ;  the  brood  of  the 
condor  are  condors ;  of  the  heron,  herons ;  of  the  peacock, 
peacocks;  and  the  thrush,  the  nightingale,  the  jay,  the 
robin,  the  wren,  the  humming-bird,  only  yield  progeny  of 
their  own  several  natures. 

So  3lso  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  land.  The  elephant  never 
pairs  with  any  bnt  its  own  kind,  and  never  yields  any  other 
progeny  than  elephants ;  and  so  of  the  camel,  the  giraffe, 
the  lion,  the  buffalo,  the  deer,  the  ox,  tlie  sheep,  the  hog  : 
nor  does  the  horse  and  the  Itss,  when  pairing  with  their  own 
kind,  ever  give  birth  to  offspring  except  of  their  own  identi- 
cal nature. 

This  law  thus  holds  universally  that  creatures  of  the  same 
kind  give  birth  only  to  off:ipring  of  their  own  distinctive 
nature.  The  law  holds,  also,  almost  absolutely,  that  crea. 
tures  of  different  kinds  never  unite  and  propagate ;  and  a 
small  number  that  are  exceptions,  of  which  the  horse  and 
the  ass  are  the  chief,  yield  a  mixed  progeny  that  cannot 
perpetuate  itself.  And  this  is  verified  not  only  by  the 
observation  and  convictions  of  men  generally  of  the  pre- 
sent time,  but  of  all  past  ages.  All  the  laws  which  men 
have  ever  instituted  for  their  government,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  age  or  the  nation  in  which  they  had  their 
orii^in,  have  contemplated  man  as  identically  the  same 
being  in  nature,  sustaining  essentially  the  same  relations, 
owing  much  the  same  duties,  exposed  to  the  same  tempta- 
tions, and  liable  to  the  same  physical  evils.  All  historians 
have  drawn  precisely  the  same  picture  of  his  mind  and  his 
body,  his  passions  and  his  actions,  his  enjoyments  and  his 
miseries,  his  life  and  his  death.  Moses,  David,  Solomon, 
Homer,  Herodotus,  Thncydides,  the  Greek  and  Latin  ora- 
tors and  dramatists,  painted^  him  as  exactly  the  same  being 
as  he  is  now.  The  sculptures  and  drawings  of  the  Assy- 
rians, Babylonians,  and  Egyptians,  and  the  statues  and  paint- 
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ings  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  exhibit  him  as  of  identicallj 
the  same  form,  size,  acts,  and  expression  as  in  the  present  age. 

The  descriptions  also  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  other  most 
ancient  parts  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  of  the  animals 
appointed  for  sacrifice,  and  others,  as  the  horse,  the  ass,  the 
camel,  the  lion,  the  bear,  the  fox,  the  hart,  the  eagle,  the 
raven,  the  owl,  exhibit  them  as  of  the  same  nature  as  those 
that  now  bear  the  same  names ;  and  the  animals  described  by 
Aristotle  are  exactly  the  same  in  nature  as  those  bearinc^  the 
same  names  that  now  inhabit  the  land  and  sea  of  Oreece 
and  Asia  Minor;  and  those  depicted  by  Yirgil  and  Pliny,  the 
same  as  those  of  the  present  day,  that  inherit  their  name. 

This  constancy  of  animals  to  the  nature  of  their  progeni- 
tors, this  undeviating  transmission  by  them  of  their  distinc* 
tiye  peculiarities  unaltered  to  their  offspring,  observed  and 
acted  upon  by  mankind  of  all  generations,  has  been  recog* 
nised  and  held  by  naturalists  generally,  to  be  the  law  of 
their  being.  It  is  the  faith,  our  author  admits,  with  but 
two  or  three  exceptions,  of  the  whole  body  of  eminent 
men  who  have  made  it  a  subject  of  special  study. 

Mr.  Darwin,  however,  denies  it.  He  believes  in  no  such 
constancy  in  the  nature  either  of  animals  or  plants.  He 
maintains  that  none  of  the  living  creatures  or  veo^tables 
tliat  now  inhabit  the  earth  have  even  essentially  the  same 
natures  as  the  originals  from  which  they  are  descended. 
Instead  of  being,  by  the  law  of  descent,  identically  what 
their  originals  were  by  the  creative  fiat  that  gave  them 
being,  he  holds  that  they  owe  their  distinctive  peculiarities 
to  a  gradual  modification  of  those  primary  natures  by  casual 
and  perpetually  varying  second  causes.    Thus  he  says : — 

**  Although  much  remains  obscure,  and  will  long  remiun 
obscure^  I  can  entertain  no  doubt,  after  the  most  deliberate 
study  and  dispassionate  judgment  of  which  I  am  capable,  that 
the  view  which  most  naturalists  entertain,  and  which  I  formerly 
entertained,  namely,  that  each  species  has  been  independently 
created,  is  erroneous.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  species  are  not 
immutable  ;  but  that  those  belonging  to  what  are  called  the 
same  genera,  are  lineal  descendants  of  some  other,  and  generally 
extinct  species,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  acknowledged  varie* 
ties  of  any  one  specieiL     Furthermore,  I  am  oonvinoed  that 
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Dfitond  aelection  has  been  the  main  but  not  exdnaiye  means  of 
modiBcation."— P.  13. 

'^  It  may  be  asked  how  &r  I  extend  the  doctrine  of  the  modi- 
fication of  species.  The  question  is  difficult  to  answer,  because, 
the  more  distinct  the  forms  are  which  we  maj  consider,  by  so 
much  the  arguments  fall  away  in  force.  But  same  arguments 
of  the  greatest  weight  extend  very  far.  All  the  members  of 
whole  classes  can  be  connected  together  by  chains  of  affinities, 
and  all  can  be  classified  on  the  same  principle,  in  groups  subor- 
dinate to  groups.  Fossil  remains  sometimes  tend  to  fill  up  very 
wide  intervals  between  existing  orders.  Organs  in  a  rudimen- 
tary condition  plainly  shoW^  that  an  early  progenitor  had  the 
organ  in  a  fully  developed  state;  and  this  in  some ' instances 
necessarily  implies  an  enormous  amount  of  modification  in  the 
descendants.  Throughout  whole  classes  various  structures  are 
formed  on  the  same  patterti,  and  at  an  embryonic  age  the 
species  closely  resemble  each  other.  Therefore  I  cannot  doubt 
that  the  theory  of  descent  wUh  modification  embraces  aU  the 
members  of  the  same  class.  I  believe  that  animals  have 
descended  from  at  most  only\  four  or  five  progenitors^  and 
plants  Jrom  (»n  equal  or  lesser  n%imber, 

'^  Analogy  would  lead  me  one  step  further,  namely,  to  the 
belief  that  all  animals  and  plants  have  descended  from  some  one 
prototype.  But  an  analogy  may  be  a  deceitful  guide.  Never- 
theless, all  living  things  have  much  in  common,  in  their  chemi- 
cal composition,  their  germinal  vesicles,  their  cellular  structure, 
and  their  laws  of  growth  and  reproduction.  We  see  this  even 
in  so  trifling  a  circumstance  as  that  the  same  poison  often  simi- 
larly affects  plants  and  animals ;  or  that  the  poison  secreted  by 
the  gall-fly  produces  monstrous  growths  on  the  wild  rose,  or 
oak-tree.  TTierefore  I  should  infer  from  analogy,  that  proba- 
bly all  the  organic  beings  which  have  ever  lived  on  this  earth 
have  descended  from  sons  onb  primobdial  fobm,  into  which 
life  was  first  breathedJ^—Fp.  418, 419. 

He  thus  holds  tliat  not  a  single  species  of  the  organized 
beings  that  now  inhabit  the  earth  has  the  natnre  of  the 
original  from  which  it  has  descended  ;  and  that  moet  have 
but  a  very  slight  touch  of  it  If  all  animals  descended 
from  but  fonr  or  five  progenitors^  the  modifications  through 
which  they  have  passed  must  have  extended  to  all  the 
essential  elements  of  their  bodily  and  peycbical  natures. 
Their  instincts,  their  appetites,  their  passicAiSy  must  have 
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undergone  as  great  changes  as  their  organization  and  their 
mode  of  life.  How  radical  he  holds  their  transmntatione 
have  been,  is  seen  from  his  intimation  that  the  horse  maj  be 
a  modification  of  the  tapir,  or  the  tapir  of  the  horse,  or  that 
perhaps  both  may  have  descended  from  a  common  parent 
of  a  still  different  nature;  and  his  avowal  that  he  can 
believe  that  the  whale  was  wrought  by  *•  natural  selection '' 
from  a  bear.  **In  North  America  the  black  bear  was 
seen  by  Heame  swimming  for  hours  with  widely  open 
mouth,  thus  catching,  like  a  whale,  insects  in  the  water. 
Even  in  so  extreme  a  case  as  tiiis,  if  the  supply  of  insects 
were  constant,  and  if  better  adapted  competition  did  not 
already  exist  in  the  country,  lean  see  no  difficulty  in  a  race 
of  hears  being  rendered,  by  natural  selection,  more  and  more 
aquatic  in  their  structure  and  habits,  with  larger  and  larger 
months,  tiU  a  creature  teas  produced  as  monstrotis  as  a 
V)haU:'—P.  165. 

Man  has,  of  course,  on  Mr.  Darwin's  theory,  been  the 
subject  of  these  modifications  in  common  with  all  other 
living  creatures,  and  descended  therefore  from  a  progenitor 
essentially  unlike  himself;  and  perhaps  a  being  without 
reason ;  a  quadruped,  a  reptile,  a  fish,  a  bird,  no  one  can 
tell  what;  and  under  the  influence  of  the  same  causes  is 
destined  to  assume,  in  a  future  age,  a  nature  as  unlike  his 
present,  as  this  is  unlike  the  unknown  original  from  which 
he  drew  his  being. 

Tiie  question  whether  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  is  true  or  not, 
is  therefore  of  the  greatest  moment,  not  only  in  a  scientific 
but  in  a  tlieological  relation.  If  man  is  not  now  the  same 
being  that  he  originally  was,  his  obligations  cannot  be  the 
same,  the  same  moral  government  cannot  be  suited  to  him ; 
nor  can  a  redemption  that  contemplates  the  race  as  having 
one  and  the  same  nature,  as  subject  to  one  and  the  same 
penalty,  and  needing  one  and  the  same  expiation  by  the 
death  of  a  Divine  Redeemer  united  to  their  common  nature, 
be  possible. 

Has  Mr.  Darwin  then  verified  his  theory?  Has  he  in- 
vested it  in  any  considerable  measure  with  an  air  of  truth  % 
Has  he  furnished  an  array  of  facts  and  arguments  that  seem 
to  support  it  to  such  a  degree  as  to  shield  it  from  the  dis- 
credit of  an  unscientific,  wild,  and  atheistic  dream?    In  our 
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judgment  he  has  not.  It  is  highly  pretentiouB.  It  is  artfal, 
it  is  bold — and  at  times  defiant ;  but  it  has  no  solid  basis.  It 
begs  what  it  affects  to  prove.  It  is  at  war  with  the  most 
indisputable  and  essential  facts,  and  it  is  confuted  at  every 
stage  by  its  own  admissions  and  reasonings. 

Thus  he  builds  his  whole  system  on  a  gratuitous  and  most 
improbable  postulate;  namely,  the  existence  of  one  or  more 
creatures  of  whose  being  he  has  no  evidence,  and  whose 
nature  he  is  wholly  unable  to  determine.  In  admitting 
that  he  cannot  tell  how  many  original  forms  there  were 
from  which  all  present  animal  races  have  descended,  he 
admits  that  he  has  no  knowledge  that  any  one  of  the  four  or 
five  he  supposes  there  may  have  been,  ever  existed :  and  in 
maintaining  that  whether  five,  four,  or  less,  they  were 
essentially  unlike  those  now  in  life,  he  admits  that  he  has 
no  knowledge  what  their  distinctive  characters  were — whe- 
ther those  of  insects,  fish,  birds,  beasts,  man,  or  part,  or  all 
of  them  united.  His  originals  of  the  present  races  are, 
therefore,  mere  hypothetical  beings.  He  not  only  cannot 
prove  that  they  ever  had  a  place  in  the  world ;  he  cannot 
even  tell  what  they  were !  But  it  is  wholly  unscientific 
thus  to  build  a  system  on  a  mere  supposititious  basis.  It  is 
attempting  to  account  for  the  stability  of  the  earth  by 
placing  it  on  the  back  of  a  turtle ;  while  the  turtle  itself  is 
left  without  anything  to  stand  on.  Mr.  Darwin  cannot 
argue  back  from  the  present  races  of  living  creatures  to  any 
antecedents  as  progenitors,  but  such  as  he  can  show  have 
really  existed  and  had  certain  distinctive  natures.  When 
he  reaches  the  last  in  the  upward  series  that  he  can  identify 
and  characterize,  he  has  exhausted  the  materials  on  which 
he  can  reason  and  build  a  system.  His  whole  theory  thus, 
at  the  first  critical  touch,  crumbles  into  dust. 

Kext,  the  postulate  on  which  he  builds  his  first  argument, 
— ^namely :  that  variations  from  the  distinctive  type  arise  in 
individuab  of  a  species  that  gradually  advance  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  erase  from  the  subjects  of  it  the  features  of  that 
type,  and  constitute  a  new  species — is  assumed  without 
authority  and  against  fact.    He  says, 

•♦We  have  many  slight  differences,  which  may  be  called 
individual  differences,  such  as  are  known  frequently  to  appear 
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in  the  ot^ring  from  the  same  parents,  or  which  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  thus  arisen,  from  being  frequently  observed  in 
the  individuals  of  the  same  species  inhabiting  the  same  confined 
locality.  No  one  supposes  that  all  the  individuals  of  the  same 
species  are  cast  in  the  very  same  mould.  These  individual  dif- 
ferences are  highly  important  for  us,  €U  they  afford  nuUeriais 
far  naturcd  selection  to  accumulate,  in  the  same  manner  as  man 
can  accumulate,  in  any  given  direction,  individual  differences  in 
his  domesticated  productions.  These  individual  differences 
generally  affect  what  naturalists  consider  unimportant  parts ;  but 
I  could  show,  by  a  long  catalogue  of  &cts,  that  parts  that  must 
be  called  important,  whether  viewed  under  a  physiological  or 
classificatory  point  of  view,  sometimes  vary  in  the  individuals  of 
the  same  species.  I  am  convinced  that  the  most  experienced 
naturalist  would  be  surprised  at  the  number  of  the  cases  of 
variability  even  in  important  parts  of  structure,  which  he  could 
collect  on  good  authority,  as  I  have  collected  during  a  course 
of  years."— P.  47. 

The  point,  however,  to  be  proved,  is  not  that  variations 
may  and  do  take  place  and  in  important  parts  of  structure, 
but  euch  variations  as  naturally  remove  the  subjects  or 
inheritors  of  them  from  the  species  to  which  their  progeni- 
tors belonged,  and  convert  their  acquired  peculiarity  into  a 
new  species;  and  that  he  does  not  prove.  He  only  affirms 
that  slight  individual  differences  appear  in  o&pring  of  tbe 
same  parents.  Nor  could  he  prove  it ;  first,  because  no 
differences  that  change,  or  lay  a  foundation  for  a  change  of 
the  distinctive  characteristics  of  their  species  ever  arise  in 
o£bpring  of  the  same  parents  that  are  of  the  same  species* 
Only  three  kinds  of  difference  appear  in  such  offspring. 
Ist  Defects  or  monstrosities ;  but  they  being  injurious,  he 
excludes  from  the  class  he  contemplates ;  which  he  holds 
are  uniformly  beneficial.  2d.  Variations  that  do  not  affect 
the  distinctive  characteristics  or  qualities  of  those  in  whom 
they  appear ;  such  as  a  greater  or  less  size,  weight,  agility, 
and  other  attributes  or  qualities  that  are  in  some  degree 
common  to  all  who  belong  to  the  species.  Such  diversities 
are  plainly  unessential,  and  are  no  ground  for  the  formation 
of  a  new  species.  To  suppose  them  a  natural  and  adequate 
basis  for  new  species,  would  be  to  suppose  that  there  may 
be  as  many  different  species  as  there  are  individaals ;  for 
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BO  two  individaab  of  the  eame  species  were  ever  absolutely 
alike.  A  diversity,  ACr.  D.  holds,  to  be  the  ground  of  a  new 
species,  must  consist  of  something  essential  .that  does  not 
belong  to  the  species,  and  at  the  same  time  is  not  a  defecti 
but  an  improvement  No  such  diversity,  however,  is  speci- 
fied by  him,  nor  can  be.  For  3d,  The  only  other  variations 
are  variations  in  the  perfection  of  either  some  or  all  the 
leading  characteristics  that  belong  to  the  species.  There 
eften  are  individuals  in  the  same  brood,  the  same  Utter,  or 
the  eame  family,  that  are  higher  or  more  perfect  types  of 
their  own  species  than  other  and  the  greater  number  of 
other  individuals.  Tiiey  have  a  more  perfect  form,  a  higher 
grade  of  physical  energies,  or  a  stronger,  quicker,  more 
delicate  and  better  balanced  psycliical  or  intellectual  nature; 
and  perhaps  all  these  united.  But  these  transmitted  singly 
or  conjointly  to  o&pring,  only  contribute  to  perfect  those 
who  inherit  them,  as  members  of  the  species  to  wfiich  they 
already  belong ;  they  tend  in  no  degree  to  form  another 
species.  To  suppose  it  otherwise,  is  to  contradict  their  very 
nature;  as  it  is  to  suppose  that  a  being  that  is  a  perfect 
example  of  its  own  species,  is  not  such  an  example,  but  has 
in  itself  an  element  or  characteristic  that  not  only  does  not 
belong  to  its  own  species,  but  is  fraught  with  a  power  of 
supplanting  that  species  by  a  different  one. 

Now  the  variations  which  Mr.  Darwin  specifies,  are  of 
either  the  second  or  third  of  'these  classes ;  and  are  diversi- 
ties that  are  perfectly  natural  and  suitable  to  beings  that 
belong  to  the  same  species.  The  fact,  that  in  a  numerous 
family  of  children  of  the  same  parents,  no  two  of  the  same 
sex  are  exactly  alike,  in  form,  size,  strength,  agility,  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  quickness  of  sensibility,  vigor  of 
intellect,  is  no  barrier  to  their  being  equally  members  of 
the  same  species.  The  fact  that  of  the  many  hundreds  of 
leaves  on  a  tree,  no  two  are  perfect  matches  in  figure,  size, 
weight,  color,  flexibility,  and  power  of  absorbing  carbon,  and 
disengaging  other  elements,  is  no  proof  that  they  are  not  all 
of  the  same  species.  That  diversity  is  essential  doubtless  to 
the  perfection  of  the  tree ;  and  is  the  resnlt  of  the  constitution 
by  which  it  is  a  member  of  the  species  to  which  it  belongs ; 
and  in  like  manner  the  diversities  that  appear  in  the  families 
of  man,  and  in  the  species  of  the  animal  world,  undoubt- 
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edly. belong  naturally  to  the  Beveral  species  in  which  they 
appear,  and  have  their  ends  in  the  discrimination  of  indivi- 
dnals  from  one  another,  and  other  benefits  of  variety ;  and 
are  no  gronnd  whatever  for  the  formation  of  different  species. 
To  meet  the  requirement  of  his  theory,  Mr.  Darwin  should 
have  produced  instances  of  variations  of  individuals  of  a 
species,  by  the  appearance  in  them  of  some  new  element, 
such  as  a  new  structure,  a  new  organ,  a  new  function,  or 
instinct,  such  as  wings  springing  from  the  shoulders  of  a 
lion,  the  conversion  of  the  paws  of  a  bear  into  the  fins  of  a 
fish,  the  growth  of  a  proboscis,  like  an  elephant's,  from  the 
head  of  a  giraffe,  of  feathers  instead  of  hair  from  a  horse, 
or  others  of  a  like  kind.  But  he  alleges  no  novelties  of  that 
nature.  His  only  instances  of  variation,  are  variations  pro- 
duced by  art  in  domestic  animals,  that  left  the  distinctive 
nature  that  belonged  to  them  as  species  wholly  unaltered. 
We  quote  his  most  authoritative  instance,  the  varieties  pro- 
duced by  breeding,  directed  through  a  long  succession  ot 
generations  to  that  end  in  domestic  pigeons. 

**  Believing  that  it  is  always  best  to  study  some  special  gronp, 
I  have  after  deliberation  taken  up  domestic  pigeons.  I  have 
kept  every  breed  which  I  could  purchase  or  obtain,  and  have 
been  most  kindly  favored  with  skins  from  several  quarters  of  the 
world,  more  especially  by  the  Hon.  W.  Elliott,  from  India,  and 
by  the  Hon.  C.  Murray,  from  Persia.  Many  treatises  in  differ- 
ent languages  have  been  published  on  pigeons,  and  some  of  them 
arc  very  important,  as  being  of  considerable  antiquity.  I  have 
associated  with  several  eminent  fanciers,  and  have  been  permitted 
to  join  two  of  the  London  Pigeon  Clubs.  The  diverrity  of  the 
breeds  is  something  astonishing.  Compare  the  English  carrier 
and  the  short-faced  tumbler,  and  see  the  wonderful  difference 
in  their  beaks,  entailing  corresponding  differences  in  their  skulls. 
The  carrier,  more  especially  the  male  bird,  is  also  remarkable 
from  the  wonderful  development  of  the  carunculated  skin  above 
the  head,  and  this  is  accompanied  by  greatly  elongated  eye-lids, 
very  large  external  orifices  to  the  nostrils,  and  a  wide  gape  of 
mouth.  The  short-faced  tumbler  has  a  beak  in  outline  almost 
like  that  of  a  finch  ;  and  the  common  tumbler  has  the  singular 
and  strictly  inherited  habit  of  flying  at  a  great  height  in  a  compact 
flock,  and  tumbling  in  the  air  head  over  heels.  The  runt  is  a  bird 
of  great  size,  with  long  massive  beak  and  large  feet ;  some  of  the 
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tab-breeds  of  rants  have  very  long  necks,  others  very  long  wings 
and  tails,  others  singalarly  short  tails.  The  barb  is  allied  to  the 
carrier,  bat  instead  of  a  very  long  beak,  has  a  very  short  and  very 
broad  one.  The  poater  has  a  mach  elongated  body,  wings,  and 
legs,  and  its  enormously  developed  crop,  which  it  glories  in  infla* 
ting,  may  well  excite  astonishment  and  even  langhter.  The  tnrbit 
has  a  very  short  and  conical  beak,  with  a  line  of  revet*6ed  feathers 
down  the  breast ;  and  it  has  the  habit  of  continually  expanding 
slightly  the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus.  The  Jacobin  has  the 
feathers  so  much  reversed  along  the  back  of  the  neck  that  they 
form  a  hood,  and  it  has,  proportionally  to  its  size,  much  elon- 
gated wing  and  tail  feathers.  The  trumpeter  and  laugher,  as 
their  names  express,  utter  a  very  different  coo  from  the  other 
breeds.  The  finntail  has  thirty  or  even  forty  tail  feathers,  in- 
stead of  twelve  or  fourteen,  the  normal  number  in  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  great  pigeon  &mily,  and  their  feathers  are  kept 
expanded,  and  are  carried  so  erect  that  in  good  birds  the  head 
and  tail  touch ;  the  oil  gland  is  quite  aborted.  Several  other 
less  distinct  breeds  might  have  been  specified. 

^The  period  at  which  the  perfect  plumage  is  acquired  varies, 
as  does  the  state  of  the  down  with  which  the  nestling  birds  are 
dothed  when  hatched.  The  shape  and  size  of  the  eggs  vary. 
The  manner  of  flight  differs  remarkably,  as  does  in  some  breeds 
the  voice  and  disposition.  In  certain  breeds,  the  males  and 
females  have  come  to  differ  to  a  slight  degree  from  each  other. 

*^  Altogether,  at  least  a  score  of  pigeons  might  be  chosen, 
which,  if  shown  to  an  ornithologist,  and  he  were  told  that  they 
were  wild  birds,  would  certainly,  I  think,  be  ranked  by  him  as 
well-defined  species.  Moreover,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  orni- 
thologist would  place  the  English  carrier,  the  short-faced  tum- 
bler, the  runt,  the  barb,  pouter,  and  fantail  in  the  same  genus; 
more  especially  as  in  each  of  these  breeds  several  truly  inherited 
sab-breeds  or  species,  as  he  might  have  called  them,  could  be 
shown  him. 

**  Great  as  the  differences  are  between  the  breeds  of  pigeons, 
lam  yWfy  eonvinced  that  the  common  opinion  of  naturalists  is 
correct,  namely,  that  all  have  descended  from  the  rock-pigeon 
(Colomba  livia),  including  under  this  term  several  geographical 
races,  or  sab-species,  which  differ  from  each  other  in  the  most 
trifling  respects.  As  several  of  the  reasons  which  have  led  me 
to  this  belief  are  in  some  degree  applicable  in  other  cases,  I  will 
here  briefly  give  them.  If  the  several  breeds  are  not  varieties, 
and  have  not  proceeded  from  the  rock-pigeon,  they  must  have 
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detoended  from  at  l«Mt  leveii  or  «ght  mboriginal  stodcs,  for  it 
is  impoMible  to  make  the  present  domestio  breeds,  by  the  cross- 
ing of  any  lesser  nomber.  How,  for  instance,  could  a  pouter  be 
produced  bj  crossing  two  breeds,  unless  one  of  the  parent  stocks 
possessed  the  chanicteiistio  enormous  crop?  The  supposed 
aboriginal  stocks  must  have  been  all  rock-pigeons,  that  is,  not 
breeding  or  willingly  perching  on  trees.  But  besides  Columba 
livia,  with  its  geographical  sub-species,  only  two  or  three  of  the 
species  of  rock-pigeons  are  known ;  and  these  have  not  any  of 

the  characters  of  the  domestic  breeds. From  these  several 

reasons  [and  others  we  omit]  taken  together,  I  can  feel  no  doubt 
that  all  our  domestic  breeds  have  descended  from  the  Ck>lumba 
livia  with  its  geographical  sub-species. 

*^  In  &vor  of  this  view  1  may  add,  firstly,  That  C.  livia,  or  the 
rock-pigeon,  has  been  found  capable  of  domestication  in  Europe 
and  in  India,  and  that  it  agrees  in  habiU  and  in  a  great  number 
of  pomts  of  structure  with  all  the  domestic  breeds.  Secondly, 
Although  an  English  carrier  or  short-fiu^  tumbler,  differs  im- 
mensely in  certain  characters  from  the  rock-pigeon,  yet  by  com- 
paring the  general  sub-breeds  of  these  breeds,  more  especially 
those  brought  from  distant  countries,  we  can  make  an  almost 
perfect  series  between  the  extremes  of  the  structure.  Thirdly, 
Those  characters  which  are  mainly  distinctive  of  each  breed,  for 
instance  the  wattle  and  length  of  beak  of  the  carrier,  the 
shortness  of  that  of  the  tumbler,  the  number  of  tail-feathers  in 
the  fan-tail,  are  in  each  breed  eminently  variable;  and  the 
explanation  of  this  fiict  will  be  obvious  when  we  come  to  treat  of 
selection.  Fourthly,  Pigeons  have  been  watched  and  tended 
toUh  the  tUmoei  care  and  loved  hy  many  people.  They  have 
been  domesticated  for  thousands  of  years  in  several  quarters  of 
the  world ;  the  earliest  known  record  of  pigeons  is  in  the  fifth 
Egyptian  dynasty  about  3000  B.  C,  as  was  pointed  out  to  me 
by  Prof.  Lipsius ;  but  Mr.  Birch  informs  me  that  pigeons  are 
given  in  a  bill  of  fiire  in  the  previous  dynasty.  In  the  time  of 
the  Romans,  as  we  hear  from  Pliny,  immense  prices  were  given 
for  pigeons ;  ^  nay,  they  are  come  to  this  pass,  that  they  can 
reckon  up  their  pedigree  and  race.'  Pigeons  were  much  valued  by 
Akber  Khan  in  India  about  the  year  1600 ;  never  less  than  20,000 
pigeons  were  taken  with  the  court.  *  The  monarchs  of  Iran  and 
Turan  sent  him  some  very  rare  birds,'  and  his  majesty,  '  by 
crossing  breeds,  which  method  was  never  pursued  before,  has 
improved  them  astonishingly.'  About  this  same  period  the 
Dutch  were  as  eager  about  pigeons  as  were  the  old  Romans. 
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The  paramoaiit  importance  of  these  considerations  in  explain- 
ing  the  immense  amount  of  variation  which  pigeons  have 
undergone,  will  be  obvioos,  when  we  treat  of  selection." — 
Pp.  25-32. 

This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  strongest  cases  of  varia- 
tioQs  that  can  be  found  in  the  whole  circle  of  living  beings. 
It  16  the  result  of  an  experiment  continued  through  several 
thousands  of  years,  in  different  and  remote  parts  of  the  globe, 
the  very  aim  of  which  has  been  to  generate  the  greatest 
number,  and  the  most  marked  diversities  that  are  possible. 
Yet  by  bis  own  concession,  it  has  given  birth  to  no  species 
but  birds,  and  no  species  of  birds  but  pigeons.  No  insects, 
no  fish,  no  reptiles,  no  quadrupeds  have  sprung  from  the 
long  attempt  to  modify  their  progeny;  and  of  birds,  no 
eondors,  no  albatrosses,  no  herons,  no  parrots,  no  geese,  no 
jays,  no  wrens.  The  issue  is  nothing  but  pigeons,  and 
pigeons  each  variety  of  which  retains  the  essential  charac- 
teristics of  the  species  which  he  regards  as  tlieir  original, 
and  has  as  good  a  title  to  the  name  of  pigeon  as  any  of  the 
others.  Instead  of  confirming,  therefore,  it  is  a  complete 
confutation  of  his  theory.  To  sustain  it,  he  should  have 
shown  that  this  systematic  nurturing  and  stimulating  pecu- 
liarities had  issued  in  the  production  of  species  essentially 
unlike  the  originals ;  such  as  the  dinornis,  the  swan,  the 
vulture,  the  peacock,  the  owl,  the  eagle,  the  thrush,  the 
nightingale,  the  humming-bird.  Had  he  shown  that  the 
varieties  tlmt  first  resulted  from  the  experiment  gradually 
lost  the  characteristics  of  the  pigeon,  and  assumed  wholly 
dissimilar  structures,  instincts,  and  habits,  and  at  length 
became  genuine  hawks,  buzzards,  owls,  eagles,  vultures  on 
the  one  side,  and  swans,  geese,  peacocks,  thrushes,  robins, 
redbreasts,  swallows,  and  humming-birds  on  the  other,  he 
would  have  verified  his  theory;  and  failing  of  that,  he  over- 
throwB  it  For  the  vastest  experiment  that  has  been  made 
on  an  animal  produing  very  numerously,  and  of  the  greatest 
flexibility  of  nature,  has,  under  the  greatest  aids  and  stimu- 
lations of  art,  shown  that  it  has  not  the  least  tendency  to 
give  birth  to  any  other  creatures  than  thbse  of  its  own  dis- 
tinctive peculiarities ;  that  instead,  its  constitution  renders 
it  incapable  of  laying  asi4e  its  own  and  assuming  the 
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natnre  that  belongs  especially  to  a  different  order  of 
creatures. 

That  many  varieties,  and  yarieties  that  are  very  marked, 
may  and  do  result  from  art,  and  arise  also  independently  of 
it,  is  no  proof  of  Mr.  Darwin's  theory,  nor  does  it  yield  it  any 
support.  The  question  is  not  whether  varieties  exist  in 
species,  and  very  wide  varieties;  that  is  admitted  on  all 
hands ;  but  whether  those  varieties,  naturally  and  generally, 
or  ever  pass  into  other  species  as  different  from  the  original 
and  from  one  another  as  the  eagle  is  from  the  dove,  the 
vultnre  from  the  thrush,  and  the  albatross  from  the  bird  of 
paradise ;  and  to  that  question  the  experiment  on  pigeons 
gives  a  negative,  not  an  affirmative  answer.  Yariety  is  not 
peculiar  to  pigeons.  It  prevails  everywhere.  No  two  birds 
of  a  species  are  exactly  alike.  They  are  so  diverse  that  they 
can  be  easily  distinguished  by  each  other.  Tliey  never  mis- 
take strangers  for  their  mates.  No  two  quadrupeds  of  the 
same  species  are  exactly  alike;  no  two  insects  even  are, 
infinite  as  their  numbers  are,  no  two  blades  of  grass,  no 
two  leaves  of  the  forest.  Wide  differences  of  fignre,  size, 
hue,  position,  sensibility  to  the  light,  and  capacity  for  the 
special  functions  that  belong  to  them,  are  compatible  with 
their  being  of  the  same  species.  There  are  no  greater 
varieties  in  any  class  of  living  beings  probably,  than  in 
man,  and  even  in  the  families  and  individuals  of  single 
nations ;  yet  they  are  all  of  the  same  species,  they  all  have 
substantially  the  same  corporeal,  psychical,  and  intellectual 
nature  ;  and  that  nature  is  peculiar  to  them.  None  of  the 
other  inhabitants  of  the  globe  share  in  it  In  this  most 
essential  step  in  his  argument  Mr.  Darwin  thus  wholly  fails. 

The  next  great  postulate  on  which  he  proceeds,  is  equally 
unauthorized ;  namely,  that  a  power,  which  he  denominates 
Natural  Selection,  plays  a  part  in  perpetuating,  and  height- 
ening the  beneficial  varieties  that  appear  in  individuals, 
like  that  which  the  breeders  of  pigeons  play  in  perpetuat- 
ing and  heightening  their  varieties,  and  nurtures,  and  ad- 
vances them  from  step  to  step,  till  they  finally  reach  the 
character  of  new  and  independent  species. 

**  Can  the  principle  of  Selection,  which  we  have  seen  is  so 
potent  in  the  hands  of  juan,  apply  in  natnre  f    I  think  we  shall 
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■ee  it  oan  act  most  effectuallj.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  in  what 
aa  endless  number  of  strange  peculiarities  our  domestic  produc- 
tions and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  those  under  nature,  vary ;  and  how 
strong  the  hereditary  tendency  is.  Under  domestication  it 
may  be  truly  said  that  the  whole  organization  becomes  in  some 
degree  plastic.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  how  infinitely  com- 
plex and  close  fitting  are  the  mutual  relations  of  all  organic 
beings  to  each  other  and  to  their  physical  conditions  oc  life. 
Can  it  then  be  thought  improbable,  seeing  that  variations  use- 
ful to  man  have  undoubtedly  occurred,  that  other  variations 
useful  in  some  way  in  the  great  and  complex  battle  of  life, 
should  sometimes  occur  in  the  course  of  thousands  of  genera- 
tions ?  If  such  do  occur,  can  .'we  doubt  (remembering  that 
more  individuals  are  born  than  can  possibly  survive),  that  indi- 
viduals having  any  advantage,  however  slight  over  others, 
would  have  the  best  chance  of  survivmg  and  procreating  their 
kind  ?  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  feel  sure  that  any  variations 
in  the  least  degree  injurious,  would  be  rigidly  destroyed.  This 
preservation  of  favorable  variations  and  the  rejection  of  injuri- 
ous variations,  I  call  Natural  Selection.  Variations  neither  use- 
ftd  nor  injurious  would  not  be  affected  by  natural  selection,  and 
would  be  left  a  fluctuating  element,  as  perhaps  we  see  in  the 
species  called  polymorphic. 

**  We  shall  best  understand  the  probable  courae  of  Natural  Se- 
lection by  taking  the  case  of  a  country  undergoing  some  physical 
change  for  instance  of  climate.  The  proportional  numbers  of  its 
inhabitants  would  almost  immediately  undergo  a  change,  and 
some  species  might  become  extinct.  If  the  country  were  open 
on  its  borders,  new  forms  would  cerUunly  immigrate,  and  this  also 
would  seriously  disturb  the  relations  of  some  of  the  former  in- 
habitants. But  in  the  case  of  an  island,  or  a  country  partly  sur- 
rounded by  barriers,  into  which  new  and  better  adapted  forms 
could  not  freely  enter,  we  should  then  have  places  in  the  eco- 
nomy of  nature  which  would  assuredly  be  better  filled  up  if 
some  of  the  original  inhabitants  M^ere  in  some  manner  modified, 
for  had  the  area  been  open  to  immigration,  these  same  places 
would  have  been  seized  on  by  intruders.  In  such  case  every 
slight  modification  which,  in  the  course  of  ages,  chanced  to  arise, 
and  which  in  any  way  favored  the  individuals  of  any  of  the  spe- 
cies, by  better  adapting  them  to  their  altered  condition,  would 
tend  to  be  preserved,  and  natural  selection  would  thus  have  free 
scope  for  the  work  of  improvement. 

^^  We  I^ave  reason  to  believe  that  a  change  in  the  conditions 
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of  life,  by  specially  acting  od  the  reproductive  Byatem,  oanaea  or 
increasea  variability ;  and  in  the  foregoing  caae  the  eonditioiia 
of  life  are  supposed  to  have  undergone  a  change,  and  this  would 
manifestly  be  favorable  to  natural  selection,  by  giving  a  better 
chance  of  profitable  variations  occurring  ;  and  unless  profitable 
variations  do  occur,  natural  selection  can  do  nothing.  Not  that, 
as  I  believe,  any  extreme  amount  of  variability  is  necessary ;  as 
man  can  certainly  produce  great  results  by  adding  up  in  any 
given  direction  mere  individual  differences,  so  could  nature,  but 
far  more  easily,  from  having  incomparably  longer  time  at  her 
disposal.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  any  great,  physical  change,  as 
of  climate,  or  any  unusual  degree  of  isolation  to  check  immi- 
gration, is  actually  necessary  to  produce  new  and  unoccupied 
places  for  natural  selection  to  fill  up  by  modifying  and  improv- 
ing some  of  the  varying  inhabitants. 

^*As  man  can  produce  and  certainly  has  produced  a  great 
result  by  his  methodical  and  unconscious  means  of  selection,  what 
may  not  nature  effect  ?  Man  can  act  only  on  external  and  visi- 
ble characters ;  nature  cares  nothing  for  appearances,  except  in 
so  far  as  they  may  be  useful  to  any  being.  She  can  act  on  every 
internal  organ,  on  every  shade  of  constitutional  difference,  on 
the  whole  machinery  of  life.  Man  selects  only  for  his  own  good ; 
nature  only  for  that  of  the  being  whom  she  tends.  Every 
selected  character  is  fully  exercised  by  her ;  and  the  being  is 
placed  under  well-suited  conditions  of  life. 

"  Can  we  wonder  that  nature's  productions  should  be  fiir  truer 
in  character  than  man's? 

**  It  may  be  said  that  natural  selection  is  daily  and  hourly  scru- 
tinizing througbout  the  world,  every  variation,  even  the  slightest, 
rejecting  that  which  is  bad,  preserving  and  adding  up  all  that  Is 
good ;  silently  and  insensibly  working,  whenever  and  wherever 
opportunity  offers,  at  the  improvement  of  every  organic  being 
in  relation  to  its  organic  and  inorganic  conditions  of  life.  We 
see  nothing  of  these  slow  changes  in  progress,  until  the  hand  of 
time  has  marked  the  long  lapse  of  ages,  and  then  so  imperfect  is 
our  view  into  long  past  geological  ages,  that  we  only  see  that 
the  forms  of  life  are  nonr  different  from  what  they  formerly  were. 

"  Although  natural  selection  can  act  only  through  and  for  the 
good  of  each  being,  yet  charactera  and  structures  which  we  are 
apt  to  consider  as  of  very  trifling  importance,  may  thus  be  acted 
on 

"  Natural  selection  will  modify  the  structure  of  the  young  in 
relation  to  the  parent,  and  the  parent  in  relation  to  the  young. 
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In  flooifll  animals  it  will  adapt  the  atractnre  of  eaoh  individual 
tor  the  benefit  of  the  commanity,  if  each  in  conaeqaence  profits 
by  the  change.  What  natural  selection  cannot  do,  is  to  modify 
the  strncture  of  one  species,  without  giving  it  any  advantage, 
for  the  good  of  another  species." — ^Pp.  VV-83. 

^  If  variations  useful  to  any  organic  being  do  occur,  assuredly 
individuals  thus  characterised  will  have  the  best  chance  of  being 
preserved  in  the  struggle  for  life ;  and  from  the  strong  principle 
of  inheritance  they  will  tend  to  produce  ofipring  similarly  cha- 
racterized. This  principle  of  preservation,  I  have  called,  for  the 
sake  of  brevity.  Natural  Selection.  Natural  selection  on  the 
principle  of  qualities  being  inherited  at  corresponding  ages,  can 
modify  the  egg^  seed,  or  young  as  easily  as  the  adult. 

**  Whether  natural  selection  has  really  acted  in  nature  in  mo- 
difying and  adapting  the  various  forms  of  life  to  their  several 
conditions  and  stations,  must  be  judged  of  by  the  general  tenor 
and  balance  of  evidence  given  in  the  following  chapters.  But 
we  already  see  how  it  entails  extinction,  and  how  largely  ex* 
tbction  has  acted  in  the  world's  history  geology  plainly  declares. 
Naiural  selection  also  leads  to  divergence  of  character^  for  more 
living  beings  can  be  supported  on  the  same  area  the  more  they 
diverge  in  structure,  habits  and  constitution,  of  which  we  see 
proof  by  looking  at  the  inhabitants  of  any  small  spot,  or  at  na- 
turalized productions.  Ther^hre^  during  the  modifications  of  the 
descendant  of  any  one  species,  and  during  the  incessant  struggle 
of  all  species  to  increase  in  numbers,  the  more  diversiOed  their 
descendants  become,  the  better  will  be  their  chance  of  succeeding 
in  the  battle  of  life.  Thus  the  small  differences  distinguishing 
varieties  of  the  same  species^  wiU  steadily  tend  to  increase  till 
they  come  to  equal  the  greater  differences  between  species  of  the 
same  genus^  or  even  of  distinct  genera?^ — Pp.  117,  118.  < 

He  tbns  maintains  that  there  is  a  power,  which  he  calls 
Natural  Selection,  which,  like  a  foster-mother,  seizes,  pre* 
serves,  and  nourishes  the  beneficial  varieties  that  appear  in 
individuals  and  species,  and  strengthens  and  angments  them, 
till  at  length  they  change  the  nature  of  the  animals  in  which 
they  appear,  and  constitute  them  a  ne^  and  essentially  dif- 
fei^nt  species.  There  is,  however,  no  such  power  in  nature. 
He  alleges  no  proofs  of  its  existence,  but  assumes  it.  He 
treats  it,  indeed,  as  though  it  were  an  everywhere  present 
and  active  intelligence ;  for  how,  without  intelligence,  should 
it  give  its  fostering  care  only  to  variations  that  are  benefi* 
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oial  to  the  individoak  in  which  thej  appear,  and  refuse  aid 
to  varietiee  that  are  unbeneficial  or  injarions  t  Bat  it  is  a 
factitions  existence,  and  haa  no  other  office  than  to  give  a 
color  of  plausibility  to  his  theory.  Had  he  fancied  an  agent 
under  the  name  of  Change^  aud  ascribed  to  it  the  functions 
he  assip^ns  to  ^Ai>,  it  would  not  have  been  more  baseless  and 
unscientific.  2.  He  speaks  of  it  as  though  it  were  external 
to  the  beings  on  whom  it  exerts  its  power.  But,  if  so,  and  if  its 
office  is,  as  he  asserts,  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the  variation 
which  it  favore,  it  cannot  exert  an  influence  that  modifies  and 
transforms  their  natures.  That  would  not  be  to  preserve,  but 
to  extinguish  them.  It  is  directly  to  contradict  his  theory,  to 
represent  the  modifications  which  he  claims  are  wrought  in 
specied,  as  the  work  of  au  external  force,  that,  if  it  produces 
tliem,  must  produce  them  by  a  violation  of  the  natures  on 
which  it  acts.  The  office,  however,  of  natural  selection, 
according  to  his  definition  of  it,  is  not  directly,  by  an  inde- 
pendent and  resistless  power  of  its  own,  to  mould  varieties 
into  new  species :  instead,  it  is  only  to  place  the  beings  in 
whom  variations  appear,  in  conditions  that  are  favorable  to 
their  preservation,  and  the  transmission  of  their  peculiarities 
to  successors.  3d.  If  the  force  tliat  is  supposed  to  mould 
variations  into  new  species  is  external  to  the  animals  on 
whom  it  is  exerted ;  and  its  agency,  as  Mr.  Darwin  main- 
tains, is  favorable  to  the  preservation  and  perfection  of  tlie 
variations  which  it  affects,  its  influence  plainly  cannot  tend, 
in  any  measure,  to  change  the  nature  of  those  variations  and 
convert  them  into  new  species.  For  those  variations*  as  we 
have  seen,  instead  of  divergences  from  the  proper  nature 
of  their  species,  are  only  more  exact  and  full  types  of  that 
nature.  Their  differences  from  other  individuals  of  their 
species,  are  simply  that  they  have  distinctive  characteristics 
that  are  proper  to  it  in  higher  degrees :  namely,  they  have 
more  perfect  forms,  greater  muscular  energy,  quicker  sensi- 
bilities, finer  instincts,  more  graceful  motions,  or  other  qua- 
lities that  are  proper  to  their  special  nature.  An  external 
force  or  adjustment  of  conditions,  therefore,  that  is  favorable 
to  the  preservation  of  such  superior  specimens  of  speciesi 
cannot,  by  the  supposition,  tend  by  creating  and  fostering 
deviations  from  their  proper  distinctive  nature,  to  convert 
them  into  directly  opposite  variations.    Look  at  the  several 
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points  of  his  theory :  First,  The  yariations  that  are  to  be 
preserved  and  cheriehed  are,  he  expressly  affirms,  variations 
that  are  advantageous  to  the  Individ aals  in  which  they  arise ; 
and  variations,  therefore,  as  we  have  shown  (forheezchides 
all  others)  that  lie  wholly  in  their  being  more  perfect 
specimens  than  others  of  the  peculiarities  of  their  species. 
Secondly :  Tbe  office  of  natural  selection,  whatever  tliat  be, 
whether  an  external  force,  or  an  external  condition,  is  sim- 
ply to  preserve,  favor,  and  perpetuate  those  variations ;  and 
that  is  simply  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  individuals  in 
whom  the  peculiar  and  distinctive  characteristics  of  their  spe- 
cies are  united  in  higher  forms  and  degrees  than  in  other 
individuals.  Can  anything  be  more  certain,  then,  than  that 
the  effect  of  natural  selection,  as  far  as  it  achieves  its  aim, 
will  be  to  perpetuate  the  species  unchanged  in  its  purest 
and  highest  form ;  not  its  transformation  into  a  different  spe- 
cies }  His  natural  selection,  therefore,  if  there  be  such  a 
power  or  function,  confutes  his  theory,  not  confirms  it.  4th, 
If  natural  selection  be  a  mere  east  of  external  conditions,  that 
is  favorable  to  the  preservation  and  perpetuation  in  animals 
of  the  best  forms  of  the  characteristics  that  distinguish  their 
species;  and  if,  therefore,  any  change  of  their  nature  takes 
place,  it  must  be  the  work  of  that  nature  itself,  acting 
according  to  its  inborn  and  necessary  laws:  then  plainly, 
no  such  change  of  nature  as  Mr.  Darwin  contemplates,  ever 
takes  place,  or  can.  For  the  law  of  every  being^s  nature, 
Mr.  Darwin  himself  admits,  is  to  perpetuate  itself  unaltered 
in  the  qualities  that  belong  to,  and  constitute  its  peculiarity 
as  a  li  ving  thing.  He  does  not  pretend  that  any  animal  ever, 
by  its  own  individual  functions  or  acts,  wrought  a  change 
in  its  nature,  by  which  it  became  a  member  of  a  different 
species.  So  far  from  it,  he  holds  that  every  individual  con- 
tinues through  life  to  be  a  member  of  that  identical  species 
to  which  it  belongs  at  its  birth ;  and  that  the  change  which 
he  affirms  takes  place,  instead  of  being  concentred  in  one 
individual,  or  even  a  few,  is  distributed  by  imperceptible 
gradations  through  a  vast  series  extending,  perhaps,  through 
many  thousands  or  millions  of  generations.  But  if  no  indi- 
vidual ever  works  such  a  change  in  itself;  if  nature  in  every 
individual  by  a  predominant  and  all-prevailing  law,  i)erpe- 
tnates  itself  unaltered,  and  transmits  itself,  and  if,  as  we 
have  seen  natural  selection,  if  there  be  such  a  power,  gua- 
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nmtees,  as  far  as  its  inflaence  extends,  the  preserration  and 
peq>etoation  of  nature  in  that  form  in  whidi  its  characteris- 
tic pecnliarities  appear  in  their  most  perfect  shape ;  how 
can  a  change  from  one  species  to  another  be  accomplished! 
If  every  force,  internal  or  external,  that  exerts  itself  upon 
nature,  expends  its  energies  in  the  preservation  and  trans- 
mission of  the  nature  on  which  it  acts,  unaltered,  how  can  a 
transmutation  from  one  species  to  another  be  wronghtt 
What  definition  can  be  framed  that  would  more  absolutelj 
preclude,  than  Mr.  Darwin^s  postulates  and  admissions  do, 
the  possibility  of  a  change  of  individuals  or  races  from  one 
species  to  another  ?  Bv  his  own  representations  and  conces- 
sions, as  long  a^  a  series  of  individuals  continue  under  the 
sway  of  their  own  nature  and  of  natural  selection,  there  is 
an  infallible  certainty  that  they  will,  there  is  an  invincible 
necessity  tliat  they  should,  transmit  to  their  offspring  at  every 
stage  of  succession  that  nature  which  belongs  to  them  pecu- 
liarly as  a  species,  and  in  a  form  the  purest  from  all  foreign 
admixtures,  and  embodying  the  highest  measure  of  the  per- 
fection that  is  specially  proper  to  it 

5.  The  supposition  that  a  species  can  change  itself  sud- 
denly or  gradually,  is  contradictory,  also,  to  the  law  of  in- 
heritance, by  which  of&pring  derive  from  progenitors,  the 
peculiarities  by  which  they  are  specially  characterized. 
This  great  law  of  living  natures,  is  fully  recognised  by  Mr. 
Darwin : 

*^  Any  variation  that  is  not  inherited^  is  unimportant  to  ua. 
Bat  the  number  and  diversity  of  inheritable  deviations  of  struc- 
tore,  both  those  of  slight  and  those  of  considerable  physiological 
importance,  is  endless.  No  breeder  doubts  how  strong  is  the 
tendency  to  inheritance ;  like  produces  like  is  his  fandamental 
belief;  doubts  have  been  thrown  on  this  principle  by  theoretical 
writers  alone.  When  a  deviation  appears  not  unfrequently,  and 
we  see  it  in  the  father  and  child,  we  cannot  tell  whether  it  may 
not  be  due  to  the  same  original  cause  acting  on  both  ;  but  when 
amongst  individuals,  apparently  exposed  to  the  same  conditions, 
any  very  rare  deviation,  due  to  some  extraordinary  combination 
of  circumstances,  appears  in  the  parent — say,  once  amongst 
several  million  individuals — and  it  re-appears  in  the  child,  the 
mere  doctrine  of  chances  almost  compels  ns  to  attribnte  its 
re-appearance  to  inheritance.     Every  one  must  have  heard  of 
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of  albiniam,  prickly  skio,  etc.,  appearing  in  several  memr 
ben  of  the  Bame  fiinul v.  If  strange  and  rare  deviations  of  struo- 
tnre  are  tmlj  inherited,  less  strange  and  commoner  deviations 
may  be  free) j  admitted  to  be  inheritable :  perhaps  the  correct 
way  of  viewing  the  whole  subject  would  be,  to  look  at  the  inhe- 
ritance ofeoery  character  tehatever  as  the  rulcy  and  nan-inheri" 
tance  as  the  anomaly?^ — Pp.  18,  19. 

How  now  is  this  great  law  that  individuals  transmit, 
sooner  or  later,  every  character  that  distinguishes  them  to 
their  offipring,  to  be  reconciled  with  his  theory  that  there 
is  in  the  constitution  of  every  individual  a  tendency  not 
only  not  to  transmit  its  character  unaltered  to  offspring, 
but  to  transmute  its  nature  and  impress  it  with  a  force  by 
which  it  shall  ultimately  pass  from  the  species  to  which  it 
properly  belongs,  and  constitute  a  wholly  new  one?  To 
suppose  two  snch  directly  opposite  tendencies  in  the  consti- 
tution, is  to  exhibit  them  as  mere  counteractives,  and  as 
having  their  office  alike  in  causing  a  change  of  its  nature, 
and  in  continuing  it  unchanged,  and  is  a  self-contradiction. 
Mr.  Darwin  thus  again  confutes  himself.  That  the  law  of 
inheritance  prevails  in  ^y^r^  order  of  living  beings  is  india- 
pntable.  It  is  a  fact  of  observation  and  knowledge  to  every 
student  and  every  spectator  of  nature.  In  admitting  it, 
therefore,  Mr.  D.  overturns  his  assumption,  that  parallel 
with  that  all-pervading  law  there  is  a  directly  opposite  one, 
that  living  beings  shall  not  transmit  their  proper  nature  to 
their  offspring,  but  instead,  shall  convey  to  them  a  nature 
that  is  perpetually  dropping  its  most  essential  features,  and 
adopting  others  of  a  very  dissimilar  cast  in  shape  and  func- 
tion, in  their  room. 

6.  Mr.  Darwin  everywhere  assumes  and  represents  that 
the  changes  which  he  alleges  in  the  nature  of  individuals 
and  races,  are  favorable  to  their  preservation.  He  however 
offers  no  proof  of  it,  nor  could  he.  So  far  from  it,  many  of 
the  modifications  which  he  supposes  have  taken  place,  may 
naturally,  and  must,  for  aught  we  can  see,  have  exposed  the 
animals  that  were  the  subjects  of  them  to  great  danger. 
How  could  the  change  of  the  paws  of  the  black  bear  to  the 
fins  of  a  whale,  have  contributed  to  its  security  when  the  pro- 
cess, though  far  enough  advanced,  to  disqualify  it  for  defend- 
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ing  itself  from  its  foes  on  land,  had  not  reached  such  a  point 
that  it  conld  live  exclusively  in  the  water?  Were  such  a 
half  metamorphosis  immediately  wrought  in  ten  or  twenty 
thousand  of  the  race  that  inhabit  the  northern  region  of  this 
continent,  would  their  chance  of  safety  be  improved  by  it? 
Unable  to  climb  or  walk,  unable  to  pursue  game  or  search 
for  vegetable  sustenance,  unable  to  defend  themselves  from 
foes  on  land,  and  at  the  same  time  unable  to  live  exclusively 
in  the  water,  can  any  fail  to  see  that  the  probabilities  of 
their  destruction,  in  place  of  being  diminished,  would  be 
multiplied  a  thousand  fold  ?  Would  the  horse's  security  of 
health  and  life  be  augmented  by  a  transformation  into  the 
tapir,  when  the  process  had  reached  that  stage,  in  which  it 
was  neither  capable  of  catching  and  eating  the  insects  on 
which  that  animal  lives,  nor  of  eating  grass  ?  Carry  ani- 
mals through  a  transformation  of  nature,  at  a  point  in  which, 
that  is  to  occupy  ages,  they  are  neither  to  be  fish,  birds,  nor 
beasts ;  and  neither  to  be  gramnivorous,  carnivorous,  nor 
omnivorous,  and  therefore  are  to  be  without  food  suited  to 
their  natures ;  and  will  they  be  more  sure  of  a  safe,  healthy, 
and  flourishing  life,  than  though  retaining  the  nature  that 
is  proper  to  them  !  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  boldest — 
we  think  it  is  one  of  the  weakest — of  the  many  fictions  of 
which  Mr.  D.'s  elaborate  theory  is  made  up. 

7.  He  maintains  also  with  great  earnestness  that  all  tlie 
modifications  of  species,  which  he  holds  have  taken  place, 
were  beneficial  to  the  subjects — advancing  them  to  a  higher 
nature  and  augmenting  their  enjoyment  And  this  is  an 
important  feature  of  liis  theory ;  for  if  those  supposed  trans- 
mutations are  no  improvements,  why  should  they  take  place  ? 
He,  however,  ofiers  no  proofs  that  any  of  the  changes  he 
contemplates  are  such  improvements.  Not  the  slightest 
evidence  or  intimation  indeed  does  he  give,  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  changes  wrought  by  art  in  domesticated 
pigeons  have  improved  their  nature,  or  been  of  any  service 
to  tliem.  What  advantage  can  it  be,  for  instance,  to  the 
short-faced  family,  that  their  faces  are  somewhat  shorter 
than  the  original  rock  pigeon,  or  any  other  varieties  that 
have  descended  from  them  ?  What  benefit  is  it  to  the  car- 
rier that  it  has  an  excrescent  skin  above  the  head,  and  elon- 
gated eyelids,  and  a  wide  gape  of  mouth  ?    Of  what  special 
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advantage  ie  it  to  the  barb,  that  %?hile  allied  to  the  carrier, 
instead  of  a  very  long  beak,  it  has  a  very  short  and  a  very 
broad  one  !  What  extraordinary  service  can  it  be  to  the 
pouter  that  it  has  an  enormonsly  developed  crop  which  it 
glories  in  inflating?  What  special  benefits  result  to  the 
turbit,  that  it  has  a  line  of  reversed  feathers  running  down 
the  breast?  What  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  imagine  that 
these  animals  are  raised  to  a  higher  grade  of  nature  by  the 
changes  art  has  wrought  in  them,  or  have  a  higher  measure 
of  enjoyment  than  an  equal  number  would  have  had,  had 
they  retained  the  shapes,  and  hues,  and  habits  that  were 
peculiar  to  the  originals  from  which  they  have  descended  ? 
Or  what  improvement  can  it  be  supposed  to  be  to  the  black 
bear  to  be  converted  into  the  whale,  or  the  horse  to  be 
transmuted  into  the  tapir,  or  the  tapir  into  the  horse  ?  Can 
anything  be  more  preposterous  than  the  fancy  that  it  can 
be  demonstrated  that  the  modifications  of  nature  Mr.  Dar- 
win contemplates  have  been  improvements,  and  advanced 
the  subjects  of  them  in  the  scale  of  existence  and  of  enjoy- 
ment ?  He  does  not  attempt  to  determine  what  the  exact 
natures  were  of  tlie  four  or  five  primary  forms  from  which 
he  holds  all  present  species  and  individuals  have  descended. 
He  cannot  demonstrate  that  some  of  the  present  species  are 
not  of  as  much  lower  rank  than  their  supposed  originals, 
aa  others  of  them  are  of  a  higher ;  that  the  line  of  their 
divergence  from  their  first  progenitors,  was  not  as  often 
do^rnward  as  upward.  This  feature  of  his  theory  is  thus 
bat  a  fiction.  Important  improvements  have  indeed  been 
produced  in  certain  domestic  animals  by  care,  as  in  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  swine.  To  assume,  however,  from  that,  that 
a  supposed  set  of  changes  of  a  wholly  different  nature, 
wrongbt  independently  of  human  intervention,  would  aleo 
all  be  in  the  direqtion  of  improvement,  as  Mr.  Darwin 
seems  to  have  done,  is  to  contradict  the  laws  of  nature,  as 
well  as  to  step  out  of  the  circle  of  logic. 

In  his  attempt  to  establish  this  branch  of  his  theory,  Mr. 
Darwin  is  thns  wholly  unsuccessful.  There  is  no  such 
power  as  his  feigned  Natural  Selection  ;  and  if  there  were, 
its  whole  influence  would  be  to  prevent  instead  of  producing 
the  efifects  he  ascribes  to  it ;  and  with  this  his  whole  system 
falls. 
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His  argnment  in  sapport  of  his  tlieorj  from  wliat  he 
denominates  the  straggle  between  animals  for  existence,  is 
eqnallj  ineffective. 

^  I  use,**  he  says,  **  the  term  Stmggle  for  Existence  in  a  large 
and  metaphorical  sense,  ioclading  dependence  of  one  being  on 
another,  and  including  (which  is  more  important)  not  only  the 
life  of  the  individoala,  bat  success  in  leaving  progeny.  Two 
canine  animals  in  a  time  of  dearth  may  be  truly  said  to  struggle 
with  each  other  which  shall  get  food  and  live.  But  a  plant  on 
the  edge  of  a  desert  is  said  to  struggle  for  life  against  the 
drought,  though  more  properly  it  should  be  said  to  be  depen- 
dent on  the  moisture.  A  plant  which  annually  produces  a  thou- 
sand seeds,  of  which  on  an  average  only  one  comes  to  maturity, 
may  be  more  truly  said  to  struggle  with  the  plants  of  the  same 
and  other  kinds,  which  already  clothe  the  ground.  The  missel- 
toe  is  dependent  on  the  apple  and  a  few  other  trees,  but  can 
only  in  a  farfetched  sense,  be  said  to  struggle  with  these  trees, 
.  for  if  too  many  of  these  parasites  grow  on  the  same  tree,  it  will 
languLtb  and  die.  But  several  seedling  misselloes,  growing  dose 
together  on  the  same  branch,  may  more  truly  be  said  to  strug- 
gle with  each  other.  As  the  misseltoe  is  disseminated  by 
birds, its  existence  depends  on  birds;  and  it  may  metaphori- 
cally be  said  to  struggle  with  other  fruit-bearing  plants  in  order 
to  tempt  birds  to  devour  and  thus  disseminate  its  seeds,  rather 
than  those  of  other  plants.  In  these  several  senses  which  pass 
into  each  other,  I  use  for  convenience  sake  the  general  term  of 
struggle  for  existence. 

**  A  struggle  for  existence  inevitably  follows  from  the  high 
rate  at  which  all  organic  beings  tend  to  increase.  Every  being 
which  during  its  natural  lifetime  produces  several  eggs  and 
seeds  must  suffer  destruction  during  some  period  of  its  life,  and 
during  some  season  or  occasional  year ;  otherwise  on  the  prind- 
ple  of  geometrical  increase,  its  numbers  would  quickly  become 
so  inordinately  great  that  no  country  could  support  the  product. 
Hence  as  more  individuals  are  produced  than  can  possibly  sur- 
vive, there  must  in  every  case  be  a  struggle  for  existence,  either 
one  individual  with  another  of  the  same  species,  or  with  the 
individuals  of  distinct  species,  or  with  the  physical  conditions  of 
life.  .... 

^^  There  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  every  organic  being 
naturally  increases  at  so  high  a  rate,  that  if  not  destroyed,  the 
earth  would  soon  be  covered  by  the  progeny  of  a  smgle  pair. 
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Bven  slow-breediag  man  has  doubled  in  twenty-five  years»  and 
at  thiB  rate,  in  a  few  tboo^nd  years,  there  would  literally  not 
be  standing  room  for  his  progeny.  Linnseus  has  calculated  that 
if  an  annual  plant  produced  only  two  seeds — ^and  there  is  no 
plant  80  unproductive  as  this — and  their  seedlings  next  year 
produced  two,  and  so  on,  then  in  twenty  years  there  would  be  a 
million  of  plants.  The  elephant  is  reckoned  to  be  the  slowest 
breeder  of  all  animals ;  and  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  estimate 
its  probable  minimum  rate  of  natural  increase.  It  will  be  under 
the  mark  to  assume  that  it  breeds  when  thirty  years  old,  and 
goea  on  breeding  till  ninety  years  old,  bringing  forth  three  pair 
of  yoang  in  this  interval.  If  this  be  so,  at  the  end  of  the  fiflb 
century,  there  would  be  alive  fifteen  million  elephants  descended 
from  the  first  pair. 

"  In  a  state  of  nature  almost  every  plant  produces  seed,  and 
amongst  animals  there  are  very  few  which  do  not  annually  pair. 
Hence  we  may  confidently  assert  that  all  plants  and  animals  are 
tending  to  increase  at  a  geometrical  ratio,  that  all  would  most 
rapidly  stock  every  station  in  which  they  could  anyhow  exist, 
and  that  the  geometrical  tendency  to  increase  must  be  checked 
by  destruction  at  some  period  of  life.  Our  familiarity  with  the 
larger  domestic  animals,  tends,,I  think,  to  mislead  us:  we  see  no 
great  destruction  fidling  on  them,  and  we  forget  that  thousands 
are  annually  slaughtered  for  food,  and  that  in  a  state  of  nature 
an  equal  number  would  have  somehow  to  be  disposed  o£^^ — Pp. 
62-64. 

This  attempt  to  give  a  dramatic  and  belligerent  form  to 
the  life  not  only  of  animals  generally  but  of  plants,  is  sin- 
gularly nnsnited  to  a  scientific  work.  It  gives,  indeed,  a 
touch  of  vivacity  to  his  speculations,  bat  bespeaks  their  un- 
soundness. Why  resort  to  snch  an  expedient  to  give  a  color 
of  probability  to  his  theory,  if  he  has  legitimate  evidence 
of  its  truth  f  What  can  be  more  preposterous  than  to  repre- 
sent the  population  of  Great  Britain  as  having  a  struggle 
for  existence  with  the  cattle  and  sheep  which  they  slaughter 
for  food  ?  Mr.  Darwin  might  as  well  say,  and  indeed  he 
does  in  efiTect  say,  there  is  a  straggle  for  existence  between 
them  and  the  wheat  they  grind  and  the  bread  they  bake. 
The  cattle,  sheep,  and  wheat  are  not  used  for  food  in  order 
to  their  destruction  as  competitors  with  man  for  existence; 
but  they  are  raised  in  order  to  their  being  osed  as  means 
of  life  to  man,  and  they  owe  their  existence  on  so  vast  a 
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Bcale  to  their  appropriation  to  that  nee.  Mr.  Darwin  seenw 
to  view  the  profusion  with  which  living  forms  are  brought 
into  existence  very  much  as  though  the  only  end  of  the 
Creator,  or  perhaps  he  would  say  nature,  in  giving  them 
being,  were  that  they  should  exist  and  multiply  their  kind. 
That  they  are  in  a  large  degree  mere  means  to  a  higher 
end,  and  that  they  answer  that  end  often  by  their  seeds  and 
eggs,  when  used  as  food  by  animals  and  men,  as  truly  as  by 
the  continuance  of  their  individual  life  and  the  multipli- 
cation of  their  kind,  is  left  out  of  consideration  in  his  argu- 
ment The  whole  vegetable  world,  however,  was  expressly 
given  by  the  Creator  to  man  and  to  animals  for  food,  and 
its  countless  fruits  answer  the  purpose  when  appropriated 
to  that  use  as  absolutely  as  they  would  if  employed  in  the 
perpetuation  and  multiplication  of  their  kind.  There  is,  ac- 
cordingly, no  more  of  a  battle  between  them  for  one  of  these 
offices,  which  it  is  their  destiny  to  fill,  than  there  is  for  the 
other.  In  like  manner,  after  the  flood,  every  beast  of  the 
field,  as  well  as  herbs  and  trees,  was  given  to  man  for  food ; 
and  those  which  he  appropriates  to  that  use  fill  the  oflSce 
for  which  they  are  called  into  existence  as  truly  as  those  do 
that  live  and  multiply  their  kind.  A  large  share  of  animals 
also  feed  on  animals.  They  carry  the  work  of  destruction, 
however,  no  farther  than  is  necessary  for  their  own  sustenance. 
They  are  not  wanton  exterminators.  Yet  Mr.  Darwin  con- 
templates this  great  feature  of  animal  life  as  a  gladiatorial 
contest ;  the  aim  of  which  is  the  destruction  of  antagonists  and 
nothing  else.  But  apart  from  this  false  view,  the  fact  that  so 
vast  a  proportion  of  animals  are  appropriated  as  food  to  other 
animals  and  to  man,  yields  no  support  to  his  theory.  For 
the  question  is  not,  whether  such  animals  as  are  superior  to 
others  of  their  kind  in  strength,  fleetness,  or  other  qualities, 
may  not  have  the  best  chance  of  living  and  propagating ; 
but  whether  living  and  giving  birth  to  offspring,  the  quali- 
ties in  which  they  excel  will  gradually  so  change  as  to 
carry  those  who  inherit  them  out  of  their  natural  species, 
and  constitute  new  ones  f  But  the  fact  that  certain  quali- 
ties existing  in  higher  perfection  in  a  few  individuals  are 
the  means  of  preserving  those  individuals,  and  enabling 
them  to  transmit  their  peculiar  nature  to  offspring,  surely 
lays  no  foundation  for  the  loss  of  that  nature  by  their 
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descendantB,  and  assumption  of  a  radically  different  one. 
Hie  snpposition  is,  as  we  have  shown,  a  self-contradiction. 
Hie  fact  that  those  progenitors  are  emincntlj  perfect  speci- 
mens of  the  species  to  which  they  belong,  is  a  ground  of 
certainty  that  their  descendants  will  also  be  eminently 
perfect  specimens  of  that  species ;  not  that  they  will  be 
disinherited  of  their  f)roper  and  distinctive  natare,  and 
receive  a  wholly  dissimilar  and  foreign  one.  So  far  from  it, 
the  existence  of  any  animals  whatever  depends  largely,  at 
least,  on  their  continuing  to  possess  their  present  natures. 
Those  that  are  carnivorous  cannot  continue  unless  others 
exist  on  which  they  can  feed ;  and  those,  such  as  many 
species  of  fish  and  insects,  that  multiply  on  a  vast  scale, 
cannot  be  kept  within  such  limits  as  the  well-being  of  their 
races  require,  unless  destroyed  in  immense  multitudes  while 
in  the  forms  of  spawn,  eggs,  or  larvae.  Their  natures  must 
remain  essentially  what  they  are,  in  order  not  only  to 
their  existing  in  the  highest  forms  of  their  several  species, 
but  to  their  existing  at  all.  Mr.  Darwin's  chapter  on  the 
Struggle  for  Existence,  thus  not  only  yields  no  support  to 
his  theory,  but  overthrows  it ;  as,  were  it  true,  for  aught 
that  appears,  the  different  races  of  animals  might  at  length 
acquire  natures  by  which  they  would  neither  gain  food  for 
themselves,  nor  yield  it  to  others;  and  their  struggle  would 
end  in  their  universal  annihilation. 

Mr.  Darwin  is  aware  that  his  theory  is  embarrassed  by 
formidable  difficulties.  He  admits  that  ^^  some  of  them 
are  so  grave  that  he  cannot  reflect  on  them  without  being 
staggered."  He  thinks,  however,  the  greater  number  can 
be  obviated,  and  that  such  as  cannot  are  not  fatal. 

The  objection  he  first  notices,  is  presented  by  the  fact 
that  no  confirmation  of  his  views  is  furnished  by  the  vast 
relics  of  past  generations  of  animals  that  lie  buried  in  the 
cmst  of  the  earth. 

**  Why,  if  species  have  descended  from  other  species  by  insen- 
ably  fine  gradations,  do  we  not  everywhere  see  innumerable 
transitional  forms?  Why  is  not  all  nature  in  confusion,  instead 
of  the  species  being,  as  we  see  them,  well  defined  ?" — ^P.  154. 

This  confutation  of  his  scheme  by  the  relics  of  the  past — 
extending,  according,  to  his  geological  views,  in  an  unbroken 
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•eries  throiigli  millioiis  of  ages,  be  attempts  to  evade,  but 
in  onr  jadgment  without  any  even  apparent  anccev.  He 
says: 

^  Afl  natural  selection  acts  solely  by  the  preservation  of  profit- 
able modifications,  each  new  form  will  tend,  in  a  fnlly  stocked 
eonntry,  to  take  the  place  of,  and  finally  to  exterminate,  its  own 
less  improved  parent  or  other  less  favored  forms  with  which  it 
comes  in  competition.  Thus  extinction  and  natural  selection 
will  go  hand  in  hand.  Hence  if  we  look  at  each  species  as 
descended  from  some  other  unknown  form,  both  the  parent  and 
all  the  transitional  varieties  wUl  generally  have  been  extermi- 
nated by  the  very  process  of  formation  and  perfection  of  the 
new  form. 

^  Bat  as  by  this  theory,  innumerable  tranritional  forms  must 
have  existed,  why  do  we  not  find  them  embedded  in  countless 
numbers  in  the  crust  of  the  earth  ?....!  believe  the  answer 
mainly  lies  in  the  record  being  incomparably  less  perfect  than  is 
generally  supposed;  the  imperfection  of  the  record  being 
chiefly  due  to  organic  beings  not  inhabiting  profound  depths  of 
the  sea,  and  to  their  remains  being  embedded  and  preserved 
to  a  future  age  only  in  masses  of  sediment,  suflSciently  thick 
and  extensive  to  withstand  an  enormous  amount  of  future 
degradation  ;  and  such  fossiliferous  masses  can  be  accumulated 
only  where  much  sediment  is  deposited  on  the  shallow  bed  of 
the  sea,  whilst  it  slowly  subsides.  These  contingencies  will 
occur  only  rarely,  and  after  enormously  long  intervals.  Whilst 
the  bed  of  the  sea  is  stationary  or  is  rimng,  or  when  very  little 
sediment  is  being  deposited,  there  will  be  blanks  in  our  geo- 
logical history.  The  crust  of  the  earth  is  a  vast  museum,  but 
the  natural  collections  have  been  made  only  at  intervals  of  time 
immensely  remote." — ^Pp.  156,  156. 

But  this,  in  the  first  place,  is  not  in  harmony  with  the 
geological  theory  of  Sir  C.  Lyell  to  which  Mr.  Darwin 
gives  his  assent  The  distinctive  feature  of  that  theory  is, 
that  it  represents  the  changes  that  have  been  wrought  in 
the  crust  of  the  earth,  in  the  formation  of  strata,  and  the 
burial  in  them  of  plants  and  animals,  as  having  taken  place 
under  the  uniform  action  of  the  same  forces  as  are  now 
working  similar  effects  in  the  earth's  surface,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  eea.  On  that  theory,  therefore,  the  strata 
present  a  continuous  record  of  at  least  vast  areas  of  the 
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earth  extending,  according  to  Sir  C.  Lyell,  throagh  immense 
periods.  To  aesame  therefore  as  Mr.  Darwin  here  does, 
that  the  strata  of  which  we  have  a  knowledge  were  only 
formed  ^'  rarely,  and  after  enormously  long  intervals,''  is  to 
desert  his  own  principles. 

But  next;  granting  that  such  were  the  fact,  it  contributes 
nothing  to  the  relief  of  his  scheme  from  the  objection. 
For  the  strata  unquestionably  present  pretty  fair  and  full 
samples  of  the  chief  inhabitants  both  of  the  waters  and  the 
land  at  the  periods  when  they  were  formed.  They  certainly 
present  millions  and  millions  of  forms  of  a  great  variety  of 
species  both  of  land  and  sea  animals.  If  then,  as  Mr. 
Darwin  maintains,  the  transitions  from  one  species  to  another 
were  at  those  periods  in  progress  in  every  order  of  living 
beings,  and  if  millions  and  millions  were  at  those  epochs 
at  the  different  stages  of  transition  from  the  species  they 
were  leaving,  to  those  to  which  they  were  passing,  many 
specimens  of  the  intermediate  shapes  through  which  they 
were  advancing  would  be  found  among  these  infinite 
masses  of  relics.  Not  a  solitary  intermediate  or  transi- 
tional form,  however,  is  found  among  them.  Not  a  solitary 
bear  is  found  half  changed  to  a  whale.  Not  a  solitary 
horse  half  transmuted  to  a  tapir.  So  far  from  it,  Cuvier, 
on  finding  a  solitary  bone  of  a  skeleton,  was  able  at  once  to 
tell  what  the  other  bones  were  of  the  animal  to  which  it 
belonged,  whether  it  was  graminivorous  or  carnivorous;  and 
to  reconstruct  its  whole  form.  And  the  species  universally 
found  in  the  strata,  are  as  well  defined,  and  as  broadly 
discriminated  from  each  other  as  the  species  of  the  living 
races  of  the  present  day  are.  The  confutation  of  this  theory 
by  the  strata  id  therefore  absolute.  The  absence  from  them 
of  all  transitional  forms  demonstrate?,  in  the  most  emphatic 
manner,  that  lio  such  forms  were  in  existence  in  the  periods 
of  their  deposition.  A  like  objection  is  presented  to  his 
theory  by  the  absence  of  transitional  forms  from  all  living 
species ;  and  he  fails  equally  to  answer  it 

^*  But  it  may  be  urged  that  when  several  closely-allied  species 
inhabit  the  same  territory,  we  surely  ought  to  find  at  the  present 
time  many  transitional  forms.  Let  us  take  a  simple  case :  In 
travelling  from  north  to  south  over  a  continent,  we  generally 
meet  at  successive  intervals  with  closely-allied  or  represenUtive 
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BpedeSi  evidently  filling  nearly  the  same  place  in  the  natural 
economy  of  the  land.  These  representative  spedes  often  meet 
and  interlock;  and  as  the  one  hecomes  rarer  and  rarer,  the 
other  becomes  more  and  more  freqnent,  till  the  one  replaces 
the  other.  But  if  we  compare  these  species  when  they  inter- 
mingle, they  are  generally  as  absolutely  distinct  from  each 
other  in  every  detail  of  structure  as  are  specimens  taken  from 
the  metropolis  inhabited  by  each.  By  my  theory  these  allied 
species  have  descended  from  a  common  parent ;  and  during  the 
process  of  modification,  each  has  become  adapted  to  the  con- 
ditions of  life  of  its  own  region,  and  has  supplanted  and  exter- 
minated its  original  parent,  and  all  the  transitional  varieties 
between  its  past  and  present  state.  Hence  we  ought  not  to 
expect  at  the  present  time  to  meet  with  numerous  transitional 
varieties  in  each  region,  though  they  must  have  existed  there, 
and  may  be  embedded  there  in  a  fossil  condition.^ — ^P.  156. 

We  see  not  how  Mr.  Darwin  can  regard  this  as  a  fair 
statement  of  the  objection  to  hi3  theory  presented  by  its  total 
want  of  confirmation  from  the  present  condition  of  tlie  ani- 
mal world  ;  or  if  it  be  correct,  how  his  admission  that  living 
animals  yield  it  no  confirmation  is  an  answer  to  that  objec- 
tion.   The  difliculty  he  is  to  meet  is  not  simply  that  not 
many  transitional  forms  are  found  among  living  species, 
though  on  his  theory  many  such  ought  now  to  exist,  and  be 
susceptive  of  easy  identification ;  but  that  not  a  solitary 
transitional  species  or  individual  exists  among  the  living. 
"Why,  if  his  theory  is  true,  is  it  not  verified,  and  on  a  vast 
scale,  by  the  animals  that  are  now  in  life  ?     Why  is  it  that 
not  a  single  fish,  fowl,  beast,  or  insect,  is  known  that  is  in  a 
state  of  transmutation  from  one  species  to  another?    Mr. 
Darwin  has  not  pointed  out  a  single  animal  whose  present 
condition  yields  any  support  to  his  system.     He  has  not  hit 
nil  ativ  Inar  ijiat  18  half  mctamorphosed  to  a  whale,  nor 
horse  that  i^  lialf  transmuted  to  a  tapir;  he  has  no  specimen 
of  a  creature  that  is  half  fish  and  half  fowl,  or  half  beast  and 
half  inaTi.    Tlie  whole  animal  world  proclaims  his  theory 
be— a  wild  and  preposterous  caricature, 
r^ut  sui  poi^iag  the  question  to  be  as  he  states  it,  why  are 
'e  not  many  transitional  forms  among  the  living  races? 
^does  liie  admission  that  there  are  not,  and  assumption 
||^|>ower  of  modification  long  since  reached  its  close, 
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answer  that  objection!  On  his  theory,  the  tendency  to 
modification  is  as  rife  in  all  present  species  and  individuals 
as  it  was  at  any  past  period ;  and  he  alleges  the  varieties 
that  are  now  produced  and  producing  in  pigeons  as  proofs 
and  exemplifications  of  the  reality  and  present  activity  of 
the  forces  to  which  he  ascribes  the  generation  of  new 
species.  To  admit  that  no  such  forces  are  now  acting  on, 
or  in  the  animal  world,  is  to  strike  away  the  foundation  on 
which  the  fabric  of  his  speculations  rests.  If  no  such  power 
DOW  reveals  itself;  if  no  traces  of  it  are  found  in  the  relics 
of  past  ages,  where  is  Mr.  Darwin  to  find  proofs  that  it  ever 
existed  }  The  method  by  which  he  thus  attempts  to  save 
his  theory  is  nothing  else  than  the  abandonment  of  it.  If 
the  reason  that  no  evidences  of  its  truth  are  furnished  by 
the  present  condition  of  the  animal  world  is,  as  he  virtually 
concedes,  that  the  principle  or  force  of  transmutation  is  no 
longer  in  existence,  must  not  the  reason  that  no  proofs  of  its 
truth  is  furnished  by  the  relics  of  the  past  animal  world 
equally  be  that  that  supposed  force  has  had  no  existence  in 
the  ages  that  are  passed! 

He  next  proceeds  to  objections  drawn  from  the  nature  of 
the  changes  he  holds  are  wrought  in  the  structure  and 
habits  of  animals. 

^  It  has  been  asked,''  he  says,  '^  by  the  opponents  of  such 
views  as  I  hold,  how,  for  instance,  a  land  carnivorous  animal 
could  have  been  converted  into  one  with  aquatic  habits ;  for 
how  could  the  anima],  in  its  transitional  state,  have  subsisted  ?" 
—P.  161. 

And  he  attempts  to  obviate  the  objection  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  animals  that  are  amphibious : 

^  It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  within  the  same  group  car- 
nivorous animals  exist  having  every  intermediate  grade  between 
truly  aqnatio  and  strictly  terrestrial  habits;  and  as  each  exists 
by  a  struggle  for  life,  it  is  clear  that  each  is  well  adapted  in  its 
habits  to  its  place  in  nature." — ^P.  161. 

But  this,  though  an  objection  he  can  never  satisfactorily 
answer,  is  not  the  objection  that  first  demanded  bis  atten- 
tion. The  great  question  that  needs  to  be  answered,  in 
order  to  the  support  of  hia  theory,  is — not  how  can  auimals 
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Bnbei^tt,  on  the  supposition  that  thej  pass  through  the  change 
of  species  which  he  represents ;  but  what  power  is  there  in 
their  nature  to  produce  those  changes,  which  require  a 
creatire  energy  for  their  cause,  as  much  as  the  origination 
by  a  direct  act  of  new  orders  of  beings  or  new  worlds  f  It 
18  no  answer  to  this  question  to  say :  Ood  has  created  ani- 
mals of  a  great  diversity  of  nature ;  some  aquatic,  some  ter- 
restrial, and  some  intermediate ;  and  they  all  have  means 
of  subt^istence  suited  to  their  peculiar  constitutions :  there- 
fore animals  that  he  created  terrestrial  have  the  power  of 
transforming  themselves  into  amphibious  or  aquatic;  and 
animals  that  he  created  aquatic  and  amphibious  have  the 
power  of  transmuting  themselves  into  terrestrial.  God 
provided  all  the  various  kinds  of  animals  which  he  created 
with  food  suited  to  their  peculiar  natures ;  tlureforej  if  those 
animals  change  their  natures,  so  as  to  require  wholly  differ- 
ent food  for  their  sustenance,  they  will  iind  kinds  of  food 
ready  for  them  that  are  equally  adapted  to  their  new  con- 
stitutions! Such  is  his  logic.  But  the  fact  that  Gkid 
creates  new  species  of  animals  surely  does  not  prove  that 
animals  also  can  create  them.  The  fact  that  God  provides  for 
the  sustenance  of  the  animals  he  creates,  does  not  prove  that 
if  they  were  to  change  their  nature  so  as  to  be  unable  to  eat 
the  food  he  provided  for  them,  he  would  make  another  pro- 
vision suited  to  tlieir  metamorphosed  natures!  Yet  this  is 
the  argument  Mr.  Darwin  here  uses  to  relieve  himself  from 
objection. 

This  omission  of  the  point  that  chiefly  required  his  con- 
sideration, and  substitution  of  an  inferior  one  in  its  place, 
occurs  repeatedly  in  his  attempts  to  relieve  his  theory  from 
the  formidable  difficulties  with  which  it  is  embarrassed. 

^  If  about  a  dozen  genera  of  birds  had  become  extinct,  or 
were  unknown,  who  would  have  ventured  to  surmise  that  birds 
might  have  existed  which  used  their  wings  solely  as  flappers, 
like  the  loggerheaded  duck ;  as  fins  in  the  water  and  front  legs 
on  the  land,  like  the  penguin ;  as  sails,  like  the  ostrich ;  and 
functionally  for  no  purpose,  like  the  apteryx  ?  Tet  the  stmc- 
tore  of  each  of  these  birds  is  good  for  it,  under  the  conditiona 
of  life  to  which  it  is  exposed,  for  each  has  to  live  by  a  struggle ; 
but  it  is  not  necessarily  the  best  possible  under  all  possible  con- 
ditions.   It  must  not  be  inferred  from  these  remarks  that  any 
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of  the  grades  of  wing-Btractvre  here  alladed  to,  which  perhaps 
maj  all  have  resulted  firora  disase,  indicate  the  natural  steps  by 
which  birds  have  acquired  their  perfect  power  of  flight ;  but  they 
serve,  at  least,  to  show  what  diversified  means  of  transition  »e 
possible.**— P,  163. 

Bat  the  fact  that  God  has  created  animals  with  these 
pecnliar  structures,  is  no  proof  that  these  and  other  animals 
he  creates  and  endows  with  their  peculiar  natures,  are  able 
to  reject  those  natures  and  assume  others  of  a  different 
type.  As  Ood  himself  does  not  produce  those  transmuta- 
tions, what  power  is  there  that  does  or  can?  That  is  a 
question  Mr.  Darwin  thus  far  has  not  answered.  He  has 
indicated  no  cause  of  which  they  can  po6sib]y  be  the  effect. 

^^To  suppose  that  the  eye,*  with  all  its  inimitable  contrivances 
for  adjusting  the  focus  to  different  distances,  for  admitting 
different  amounts  of  light,  and  for  the  correction  of  spherical 
and  chromatic  aberration,  could  have  been  formed  by  natural 
selection,  seems,  I  freely  confess,  absurd  in  the  highest  possible 
degree.  Tet  reason  tells  me  that  if  numerous  gradations  from 
a  perfect  and  complex  eye,  to  one  very  imperfect  and  simple, 
each  grade  being  useful  to  its  possessor,  can  be  shown  to  exist ; 
if  further,  the  eye  does  vary  ever  so  slightly,  and  the  variations 
be  inherited,  which  is  certainly  the  case;  and  if  any  variation 
or  modification  in  the  organ  be  ever  useful  to  an  animal  under 
changing  conditions  of  life,  then  the  difficulty  of  believing  that 
a  perfect  and  complex  eye  could  be  formed  by  natural  selection^ 
though  insuperable  by  our  imaginations,  can  hardly  be  consi- 
dered real.*'— P.  167. 

Here  again  he  treats  what  he  calls  natural  selection  as 
having  as  adequate  power  to  create  perfect  eyes  as  the 
Almighty  himself  has.  Inasmuch  as  God  has  created  eyes 
with  all  their  ^'  inimitable  contrivances  for  adjusting  the 
focus  to  different  distances,  for  admitting  different  amounts 
of  light,  and  for  the  correction  of  spherical  and  chromatic 
aberration,'*  he  holds  there  is  no  difficulty  in  believing  natu- 
ral selection  can  do  it  alao ;  and  by  that  he  means  animals 
without  eyes,  or  with  but  imperfect  ones,  in  the  favaraUe^ 
'  eanditions  which  what  he  denominates  natural  selection 
yields  them  for  the  exertion  of  their  creating  and  trans- 
muting powers  I  In  other  words,  he  believes  insects,  fish, 
fowl,  and  beasts,  to  be  as  intelligent  and  as  omnipotent  as 
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the  allseeing  and  allpowerfal  is  1  Bat  where  is  his  proof  of 
this  pantheistic  or  atheistic  doctrine!  Not  a  shadow  of 
evidence  has  he  thus  far  prodaced,  that  animals  possess  such 
aftribates.  Why  thus  continually  evade  the  point  on  which 
his  whole  system  depends  ?  Let  him  demonstrate  it,  if  he  can. 

But  beyond  this,  if  the  creature  is  possessed  of  tliis  extra- 
ordinary power,  how  is  it,  we  widh  to  know,  that  none  of 
the  countless  thousands  of  our  race  who  have  been  bom 
blind,  or  have  lost  their  sight  by  disease  or  accident,  have 
exerted  the  creating  or  modifying  energies  they  possess  in 
retrieving  their  injured,  or  perfecting  their  defective  organs? 
If  snch  an  active  and  effective  tendency  reigns  in  every  living 
being,  as  Mr.  Darwin  maintains,  to  modify  what  is  imperfect, 
and  give  it  a  higher  and  more  beneficial  form,  ought  it  not 
to  have  revealed  itself  in  some  of  these  individuals,  by  the 
production  of  organs  they  so  deeply  needed,  and  especially 
when  accompanied,  as  it  has  been,  with  a  distinct  conscious- 
ness of  the  want,  and  knowledge,  in  a  measure,  of  the  ad- 
vantages enjoyed  by  those  who  are  in  possession  of  sight! 
How  is  it  that  Mr.  Darwin's  theory,  if  true,  has  no  confir- 
mation from  a  quarter  which  ought  to  have  yielded  it  the 
most  ample  verification ! 

Ee  thus  not  only  ftiils  to  furnish  any  proofs  of  his  theory, 
bnt  avoids  a  direct  consideration  of  its  import  in  relation  to 
Grod ;  and  boldly  assuming  it  to  be  true,  confines  himself  to 
endeavors  to  show  how,  being  supposed  to  be  true,  the  past 
and  present  natures  and  conditions  of  the  animal  world,  are 
to  be  accounted  for,  by  what  he  denominates  the  tendency 
to  variation,  natural  selection,  the  struggle  for  existence, 
and  the  principle  of  inheritance.  He  not  only  fails  in  that 
also,  at  every  step,  but  Qome  of  the  facts  he  alleges  directly 
confute  his  theory. 

**  He  who  believes  that  each  being  has  been  created  as  we 
now  see  it,  must  occasionally  have  felt  surprised  when  he  has 
met  with  an  animal  having  habits  and  structure  not  at  all  in 
agreement.  What  can  be  plainer  than  that  the  webbed  feet 
of  ducks  and  geese  are  formed  for  swimming?  Yet  there  are 
upland  geese  with  webbed  feet,  which  rarely  or  never  go  near 
the  water ;  and  no  one,  except  Audubon,  has  seen  the  frigate 
bird,  which  has  all  its  four  toes  webbed,  alight  on  the  surface  of 
the  sea.    On  the  other  hand,  grebes  and  coots  are  eminently 
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aqnatio,  although  their  toes  are  only  bordered  by  membrane. 
What  seems  plainer  than  that  the  long  toes  of  grallatores  are 
formed  for  walking  over  swamps  and  floating  plants,  ye||  the 
water  hen  is  nearly  as  aqaatic  as  the  coot ;  and  the  landrail 
nearly  as  terrestrial  as  the  quail  or  partridge.  In  such  cases, 
and  many  others  could  be  given,  habits  have  changed  without 
a  corresponding  change  of  structure.  The  webbed  feet  of  the 
upland  goose  may  be  said  to  have  been  rudimentary  in  function, 
though  not  in  structure.  In  the  frigate  bird,  the  deeply  scooped 
membrane  between  the  toes  shows  that  structure  has  begun  to 
change.** — P.  166. 

But  these  cases  confute  in  place  of  sustaining  Mr.  Darwin. 
K  his  theory  were  true,  the  reason  that  the  goose  and  the 
frigate  bird  have  become  in  such  a  measure  non-aquatic, 
must  be  that  a  change  has  taken  place  in  their  form,  that 
fits  them  to  be  inhabitants  of  land,  instead  of  water.  Bnt 
such  a  change  would  undoubtedly,  embrace  their  feet,  the 
webs  of  which  are  specially  fitted  for  water.  The  fact, 
therefore,  that  their  feet  remain  unaltered,  demonstrates 
that  no  such  power  of  selfmodification  resides  in  them,  as 
he  asserts,  and  thence,  that  his  theory  of  natural  selection  is 
a  fiction.  We  have  another  example  of  this  logic  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage. 

**  If  we  look  at  the  sting  of  the  bee  as  having  originaUy  ex- 
isted in  a  remote  progenitor  as  a  boring  and  serrated  instrument 
like  that  in  so  many  members  of  the  same  great  order,  and  which 
has  been  modified,  but  not  perfected  for  its  present  purpose, 
with  the  poison  originally  adapted  to  cause  galls,  subsequently 
intensified,  we  can  perhaps  understand  how  U  is  that  the  use  of 
the  sting  should  so  often  cause  the  insect's  own  death ;  for  if,  on 
the  whole,  the  power  of  stinging  be  useful  to  the  community,  it 
will  fulfil  all  the  requirements  of  natural  selection,  though  it  may 
cause  the  death  of  some  few  members." — P.  180. 

He  thns  first  assumes,  without  proof,  that  the  sting  of  the 
bee  was  originally  essentially  different  in  strncture  and  office 
from  what  it  now  is.  Next,  one  element  of  that  difference 
was,  that  it  then  had  no  such  '^  backward  serratnres"  as  it 
now  has,  that  render  it  impossible  for  the  insect,  when  it 
thrusts  it  into  its  enemy,  to  withdraw  it.  Tliirdlj,  he  holds 
that  that  change  by  which  the  use  of  its  sting  has  become 
fiital  to  the  insect,  has  been  the  work  of  natural   selection. 
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Fonrthlj,  he  holds,  also,  that  the  poison  of  the  sting  has 
been  much  exacerbated  by  natural  selection.  By  his  own 
supposition,  therefore,  natural  selection  has  wrought  a 
change  in  the  structure  of  the  insect  that  not  onlj  is  not 
beneficial,  but  that  is  fatal  to  it  For,  if  the  organ  was 
originally  formed  for  boring  and  sawing,  its  structure  must 
have  been  such  that  it  could  be  retracted  without  difficulty ; 
and  therefore  it  could  have  had  no  such  backward  serra- 
tures,  as  now  render  its  withdrawment  when  pierced  into 
the  flesh  of  animal  or  man,  impossible.  Those  ^^  serratures'* 
are  the  work,  then,  of  natural  selection  ;  and  yet  they  con- 
tribute nothing  to  tlie  benefit  of  the  insect ;  for  the  efficacy 
of  the  sling  depends  on  the  poison  infused  into  the  wound, 
not  on  the  retention  of  the  sting  itself  there.  And  this  is  a 
confutation  of  his  theory :  for  he  maintains  with  the  utmost 
distinctness  and  emphasis,  that  natural  selection  works  no 
changes  but  such  as  are  beneficial  to  the  being  itself  in 
whom  they  take  place ;  none  but  what  give  it  a  fresh  ad- 
vantage in  the  struggle  for  existence  with  other  beings  with 
whom  it  comes  in  contact 

"  Natural  selection,'*  he  says,  "  will  never  produce  in  a  being 
anything  injurious  to  itse{f^  for  natural  selection  acts  solely  by 
and  for  the  good  of  each.  No  organ  will  be  formed,  as  Paley 
has  remarked,  for  the  purpose  of  causing  pain,  or  for  doing  an  , 

injury  to  its  possessor.    If  a  fair  balance  be  struck  between  the  I 

good  and  evil  caused  by  each  part^  each  will  be  found  on  the 
whole,  advantageous.    After  the  lapse  of  time,  under  the  chang-  j 

ing  conditions  of  life,  if  any  part  comes  to  be  injuriousy  it  will  \ 

be  modified;  or  if  it  be  not  so,  the  being  will  become  extifict^  aa  | 

myriads  have  become  extinct." — P.  179. 

By  his  own  showing,  then,  if  there  were  such  a  power  as 
natural  selection  and  it  had  wrought  important  changes  in 
the  structure  of  the  bee's  sting,  it  would  not  have  varied  its 
form  so  as  to  render  the  use  of  the  organ  fatal  to  the  insect 
The  fact  that  it  has  its  present  form,  and  can  be  used  only 
at  the  forfeiture  of  the  insect's  life,  is  a  demonatration,  there* 
fore,  that  natural  selection  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  its 
Btructure ;  and  that  the  power  itself  is  but  a  fiction. 

We  might  add  many  other  examples  of  similar  self-confu* 
tation  ;  but  we  will  only  refer  to  his  attempt  to  sustain  his 
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theory  by  the  pretext,  that  it  is  inexplicable  that  a  being  of 
infinite  wisdom  should  have  created  animals  of  stnictures 
like  those  of  the  existing  races ;  bat  that  their  forms^md 
natnres  are  explicable  on  the  supposition  that  tbey  are  the 
irork  of  the  animals  themselves,  under  the  promptings  of 
natoral  selection. 

**  Nothing  can  be  more  hopeless  than  to  attempt  to  explain  the 
nmilarity  of  pattern  in  members  of  the  same  class,  by  utility,  or 
by  the  doctrine  of  final  causes  . .  • 

^  The  explanation  is  manifest  on  the  theory  of  the  natural 
selection  of  succesdve  slight  modifications, — each  modification 
being  profitable  in  some  way  to  the  modified  form,  but  often 
affecting  by  correlation  of  growth  other  parts  of  the  organizar 
tion.  In  changes  of  this  nature,  there  will  be  little  or  no  ten- 
dency to  modify  the  original  pattern,  or  to  transpose  parts.  The 
bones  of  a  limb  might  be  shortened  and  widened  to  any  extent, 
and  become  gradually  enveloped  in  thick  membrane,  so  as  to 
serve  as  a  fin ;  or  a  webbed  foot  might  have  all  its  bones,  or 
certain  bones  lengthened  to  any  extent,  and  the  membrane  con- 
necting them  increased  to  any  extent  so  as  to  serve  as  a  wing : 
yet  in  all  this  amount  of  modification  there  will  be  no  tendency 
to  alter  the  framework  of  bones,  or  the  relative  connexion  of 
the  several  parts.  If  we  suppose  that  the  ancient  progenitor, 
the  archetype,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  aU  mammals^  had  its 
limbs  constructed  on  the  existing  general  pattern,  for  whatever 
purpose  they  served,  we  can  at  once  perceive  the  plain  significa- 
tion of  the  homologous  construction  of  the  limbs  throughout  the 
whole  class.  So  of  the  mouths  of  insects,  we  have  only  to 
suppose  that  their  common  progenitor  had  an  upper  lip,  mandi- 
bles, and  two  pair  of  maxill»,  these  parts,  perhaps,  being  very 
simple  in  form ;  and  then  natural  selection  will  account  for  the 
infinite  diversity  in  structure  and  function  of  the  mouths  of  in- 

BcdB    •   .  •  . 

^  There  is  another  and  equally  curious  branch  of  the  present 
subject :  namely,  the  comparison  not  of  the  same  part  in  differ- 
ent members  of  a  class,  but  of  the  different  parts  or  organs  in 
the  same  individuals.  Most  physiologists  believe  that  the  bones 
of  the  skull  are  homologous  with — that  is,  correspond  in  number 
and  in  relative  connection  with-*the  elemental  parts  of  a  certain 
number  of  vertebrae.  The  anterior  and  posterior  limbs  in  each 
member  of  the  vertebrate  and  articulate  classes,  are  plainly 
homologous.     We  see  the  same  law  in  compariag  the  wonder- 
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fuUj  Gomplez  jaws  and  legs  in  orastaoeans.  It  is  &miliar  to 
almost  every  one,  that  in  a  flower  the  relative  position  of  the 
sepals,  petals,  stamens,  and  pistils,  as  well  as  their  intimate  strao- 
tore,  are  intelligible  on  the  view  that  they  consist  of  metamor- 
phosed leaves,  arranged  in  a  spire.  In  monstrous  plants,  we 
often  get  direct  evidence  of  the  possibility  of  one  organ  being 
transformed  into  another ;  and  we  can  actually  see  in  embryonic 
crustaceans,  and  in  many  other  animals,  and  in  flowers,  that 
organs  which,  when  mature,  become  extremely  different,  a^  at 
an  early  stage  of  growth,  exactly  alike. 

"  Sou)  inexplicable  are  these  facte  on  the  ordinary  view  qf 
creation  t  Why  should  the  brain  be  enclosed  in  a  box  composed 
of  such  numerous  and  such  extraordinarily-shaped  pieces  of 
bone  ?  .  .  .  Why  should  similar  bones  have  been  created  in  the 
formation  of  the  wing  and  leg  of  a  bat,  used  as  they  are  for  such 
totally  different  purposes  ?  Why  should  one  crustacean  which 
has  an  extremely  complex  mouth  formed  of  many  parts,  conse- 
quently always  have  fewer  legs ;  or  conversely  those  with  many 
legs  have  simpler  mouths  ?  Why  should  the  sepals,  petals,  sta- 
mens, and  pistils  in  any  individual  flower,  though  fitted  for  such 
widely  different  purposes,  be  all  constructed  on  the  same  pattern? 

"  On  the  theory  of  natural  selection  we  can  satisfitctorily 
answer  these  questions.  In  the  vertebrata  we  see  a  scries  of 
internal  vertebrss  bearing  certain  processes  and  appendages ;  in 
the  articulata,  we  see  the  body  divided  into  a  series  of  segments, 
bearing  external  appendages ;  and  in  flowering  plants,  we  see  a 
series  of  successive  spiral  whorls  of  leaves.  An  indefinite  repe- 
tition of  the  same  part  or  organ  is  the  common  characteristic  of 
all  low  or  little  modified  forms ;  therefore  we  may  readily  be- 
lieve that  the  unknown  progenitor  of  the  vertebrata  possessed 
many  vertebrte ;  the  unknown  progenitor  of  the  articulata,  many 
segments;  and  the  unknown  progenitor  of  flowering  plants, 
many  spiral  whorls  of  leaves.  We  have  seen  that  parts  many 
times  repeated,  are  eminently  liable  to  vary  in  number  and 
structure ;  consequently  it  is  quite  probable  that  natural  selec- 
tion, during  along-continued  course  of  modification,  should  have 
seized  on  a  certain  number  of  the  primordially  similar  elements, 
many  times  repeated,  and  have  adapted  them  to  the  most 
diverse  purposes.  And  as  the  whole  amount  of  modification 
will  have  been  effected  by  slight  successive  steps,  we  need  not 
wonder  at  discovering  in  such  parts  or  organs  a  certain  degree 
of  fundamental  resemblance,  retained  by  the  strong  principle  of 
inheritance.^'— Pp.  878-380. 
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He  thus  expressly  alleges — and  tliere  are  many  parallel 
passages — that  it  is  in  effect  an  impeachment  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  Creator  to  suppose  that  he  gave  the  animals  in  ex- 
istence the  peculiar  forms  and  natures  they  possess,  on  the 
groond  that  parts  of  their  bodies  are  unfitted  to  the  sphere 
in  which  they  live,  and  useless ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
a£Snns  that  if  those  parts  are  the  work  of  their  own  self- 
modifying energies  under  the  conduct  of  natural  selection, 
then,  though  useless  and  unsuited  to  their  sphere  of  life, 
their  existence  is  explicable  and  unexceptionable.  But,  in 
the  f  rst  place,  he  neither  does  nor  can  prove  that  any 
of  those  parts  of  their  structure,  to  which  he  objects,  are 
useless,  or  do  not  contribute  in  an  important  measure  to  the 
perfection  of  the  animals  in  which  they  exist.  He  may  not 
indeed  see  what  their  use  is ;  but  that  is  not  by  any  means 
positively  to  see  that  they  have  no  use.  There  is  not  an 
organ  or  element  of  an  animal  body  of  the  functions  of 
which  Mr.  Darwin  or  any  other  naturalist  has  more  than  a 
very  slight  and  vague  apprehension.  His  objection  is  thus 
foanded  on  an  assumption  which  he  is  unable  to  prove.  In 
the  next  place :  If  it  were  admitted  that  those  parts  are  not 
directly  useful  to  the  animals  in  which  they  occur,  as  an 
eye  is  for  seeing  and  a  foot  for  walking,  the  loss  of  which  is 
the  loes  of  power  that  is  indispensable  to  the  well-being  of 
the  animal,  still  it  would  not  follow  that  they  are  not 
important  to  give  proportion  to  the  structure,  and  render  it 
easier  in  its  motion,  or  more  graceful  to  the  eye.  Mr. 
Darwin  indeed  denies  this  with  great  earnestness.  '^  Some 
naturalists,"  he  says,  "  believe  that  very  many  structures 
have  been  created  for  beauty  in  the  eyes  of  man,  or  for 
mere  variety.  This  doctrine,  if  true,  would  be  absolutely 
fatal  to  my  theory.'' — P.  177.  But  though  fatal  to  his 
theory,  it  is  indisputable  that  many  objects  in  the  animal 
and  vegetable  world  have  a  beauty  of  form,  color,  voice, 
and  movement,  that  gives  pleasure  to  the  eye  and  ear  of 
man.  The  fact,  therefore,  that  man  has  a  keen  sensibility 
to  the  beauty  of  such  forms,  hues,  voices,  and  motions,  and 
that  the  shapes,  colors,  and  many  other  peculiarities  of  ani- 
mals and  vegetables  are  such  as  strike  that  sensibility  and 
excite  pleasure,  proves  that  Ood  created  those  peculiarities 
with  a  reference,  at  least  among  other  ends,  to  the  pleasure 
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they  yield  mankind ;  and  making  the  animal  and  vegetable 
world  in  that  manner  the  means  of  enjoyment  to  man,  is 
surely  as  suitable  and  hononible  to  his  intelligence  and 
goodness,  as  the  provision  of  any  other  means  of  a  nataral, 
pure,  and  elevated  pleasure  is.  It  does  little  credit  to  Mr. 
Darwin's  intelligence  or  taste,  tliat  he  should  doubt  that 
God  has  acted  with  any  reference  to  this  important  suscep- 
tibility of  our  nature  ;  or  that  it  would  be  creditable  to  his 
beneficence  and  skill.  Thirdly,  he  furnishes  no  explanation 
of  the  peipetuation  of  the  parts  in  question,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  modifications  which  he  alleges  have  taken 
place.  lie  only  says  that  it  is  ^'  manifest,"  and  the  question 
why  it  has  happened  '^  is  satisfactorily  answered."  But  not 
a  whisper  of  an  answer  does  he  give  beyond  the  mere 
asseveration  that  if  the  changes  took  place  by  slight  succes- 
sive steps,  there  would  be  ^^  no  tendency  to  modify  the  ori- 
ginal pattern  ;"  when  by  the  supposition  the  most  import- 
ant modifications  of  the  pattern  were  wrought,  and  the 
whole  nature  metamorphosed.  Would  there  be  no  change 
of  pattern  in  transmuting  a  black  bear  to  a  whale,  or  a  fish 
with  a  ^^  swim-bladder"  to  an  eagle  with  '^  lungs  f"  The 
pretence  of  an  explanation  is  a  sham.  Fourthly,  he  con- 
tradicts his  theory  of  the  modifying  power,  in  representing 
that  in  working  its  changes  it  leaves  the  animals  in  question 
in  a  condition  so  inapt  and  incompatible  with  their  perfec- 
tion, that  it  would  be  discreditable  to  the  Creator  by  a 
direct  fiat  to  give  them  forms  encumbered  with  such  use- 
less and  unmeaning  parts.  For  he  everywhere  afiSirms 
that  the  modifying  power  which  works  under  the  tutelage 
of  natural  selection,  aims  exclusively  at  the  improvement  of 
the  individuals  on  whom  it  exerts  itself,  and  gives  birth  to 
no  efifects  but  what  are  beneficial,  and  advance  them  to  a 
higher  stage  of  adaptation  to  their  sphere  of  existence.  Yet 
by  his  affirmation  here,  the  effect  of  its  operation  in  these 
cases  is  to  render  parts  that  were  originally  beneficial^  use- 
less, and  convert  them  into  encumbrances.  For  if  useless, 
what  else  can  they  be  but  encumbrances  that  burthen  by 
their  weight,  and  exhaust  by  the  appropriation  to  them- 
selves of  a  part  of  the  vital  forces  that  would  otherwise  be 
retained  by  other  parts  of  the  system !  Such  is  the  issue  of 
Ms  attempt  to  vindicate  his  theory  by  impeaching  the  wis- 
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dom  of  the  Almighty,  and  ascribing  to  the  lowest  natures  in 
the  animal  world  a  higher  measure  of  intelligence  and  skill 
than  to  him. 

Mr.  Darwin  proceeds  thronghout  in  his  theory — by  impli- 
cation at  least,  thoagh  perhaps  unconscionsly — on  a  worse 
impeachment  of  the  Most  High  than  even  this,  and  a  more 
preposterons  misrepresentation  of  the  nature  of  animals. 
For  iirst,nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  the  most  im- 
portant and  determinative  element  in  an  animal,  is  its  psychi- 
cal— that  is,  its  perceptive,  sensitive,  and  instinctive  nature. 
It  is  that  which  gives  to  it  its  character,  determines  its 
mode  and  habits  of  life,  and  discriminates  it  mainly  from 
others.  Its  body  is  but  the  instrument  of  its  conscious 
nature,  and  has  its  peculiar  form  and  powers,  because  of 
their  adaptation  to  that  nature.  Take  away  its  psychical 
nature  from  a  wolf,  and  substitute  the  soul  of  a  lamb  in  its 
place,  and  the  being  would  no  longer  be  a  ^^If,  nor  would 
it  be  a  lamb.  The  body  would  have  no  adaptation  to 
the  conscious  agent  that  animated  it;  and  their  incom- 
patibility would  doubtless  lead  to  immediate  death ;  as  the 
instincts  of  the  lamb  could  not  lead  it  to  seek  and  seize  the 
food  that  would  be  required  by  the  constitution  of  the 
body ;  and  the  body  would  not  be  capable  of  digesting  the 
food  that  was  suitable  to  the  lamb.  And  next:  nothing 
can  be  more  certain  than  that  the  psychical  nature  of  every 
animal  always  acts  consistently  with  itself;  that  is,  it  is  ani- 
mated by  appetites  and  desires,  it  is  prompted  and  guided 
by  instincts,  and  it  exerts  acts  and  pursues  a  course  that  is 
suited  to  its  own  peculiar  nature;  and  preserves,  gives 
effect  to,  and  accomplishes  the  ends  of  that  special  nature. 
It  never  repudiates  its  own  distinctive  characteristics  and 
usurps  the  appetites,  instincts,  and  habits  of  a  different  ani- 
mal The  wolf  is  the  wolf  in  all  conditions  and  ages,  and 
nothing  else :  the  lamb  is  the  lamb  in  all  conditions  and 
ages,  and  nothing  else :  the  fox  is  the  fox,  the  tiger  the 
tiger,  the  elephant  the  elephant,  the  eagle  the  eagle,  and 
man  man ;  and  it  is  because  their  psychical  natures  are  what 
they  are,  that  their  several  bodies  are  adapted  to  them, 
and  that  each  propagates  creatures  after  its  own  kind. 

Now,  Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  theory,  that  every  race  of  animals 
has  in  a  course  of  ages  modified  its  organic  frame,  coutra- 
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diets  tbeee  great  traths,  and  implioB  that  the  psychical 
natures  which  God  put  into  the  bodies  of  the  originids  were 
unsnited  to  those  bodies,  and  so  nnsnited  that  the  vast 
changes  which  Mr.  D.  holds  have  been  wrought  in  them 
were  requisite  in  order  to  their  becoming  matches  for  each 
other.  For  on  no  other  supposition  can  such  modifications 
be  regarded  as  possible.  If  their  psychical  natures  and 
their, bodies  were  perfectly  matched,  they  would  infallibly 
have  perpetuated  themselves  unaltered.  They  could  not, 
from  the  law  of  their  being,  either  have  wrought  any 
change  in  themselves  by  a  direct  volition,  nor  given  birth 
to  offspring  differing  from  themselves.  No  animal  can,  by 
a^mere  volition,  work  a  change  in  its  nature.  The  supposi- 
tion is  absurd  :  inasmuch  as  first,  it  can  have  no  idea  of  any 
other  than  the  nature  of  which  it  is  conscious,  to  be  an 
object  of  desire  and  volition  ;  and  next,  because  if  it  could, 
it  has  no  power  to  alter  its  nature.  The  ground  of  its  exist- 
ence and  all  the  peculiarities  of  its  internal  and  external 
being  lie  out  of  itself,  in  the  will  of  the  Creator  who  gave 
it  existence  and  upholds  it ;  and  it  has  no  more  power  over 
them  than  it  has  over  the  nature  of  any  other  animal  that  is 
wholly  disconnected  with  itself.  Mr.  Darwin,  therefore,  in 
maintaining  that  every  race  of  animals  has  wrought  a  vast 
revolution  in  its  own  body,  and  made  its  organism  quite 
unlike  what  the  original  from  which  it  has  descended  was, 
virtually  assumes  that  the  psychical  nature  of  its  ori- 
ginal was  essentially  unsuited  to  the  body  in  which  it  was 
put  This  is  indeed  directly  indicated  on  his  last  page,  in 
the  intimation  that  perhaps  all  the  psychical  entities  that 
were  created,  were  originally  placed  in  one  and  the  same 
form.  His  theory  accordingly  is,  that  each  perceptive,  sensi- 
tive, and  instinctive  nature  demanded  fimdamental  changes 
in  its  body,  and  that  the  changes  in  it  which  he  holds  have 
taken  place,  have  been  wrought  in  order  to  bring  its  body 
to  a  more  perfect  adaptation  to  its  interior  nature.  And  had 
he  openly  given  this  as  his  theory,  he  would  only  have  pre- 
sented, in  a  more  simple  and  direct  form,  the  principle  or 
postulate  on  which  his  m  hole  speculation  in  fact  proceeds. 
Let  him  admit  that  the  psychical  natures  of  the  originals 
from  which  all  present  animals  have  descended,  were  put 
into  bodies  that  were  perfectly  adapted  to  them,  and  he 
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will  be  obliged  to  admit  that  no  reason  can  have  existed  to 
the  animals  for  a  change  of  their  nature,  and  that  no  power 
has  existed  either  in  them  or  in  the  conditions  in  which 
tliey  were  placed,  to  work  any  modifications  of  their  natures. 
The  wolf  wonld  infallibly  continue  to  be  the  wolf,  and  the 
lamb  the  lamb,  the  dove  the  dove,  the  vulture  the  vulture, 
and  man  man.  His  theory  is  thus  a  direct  impeachment  of 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Ood  ;  as  it  charges  that  instead 
of  making  his  creatures  perfect,  or  good  in  their  kinds,  he 
made  them  all  monsters,  so  ill-matched  in  the  two  parts  of 
their  being  tliat  ih£y  were  obliged  to  work  a  radical  modi- 
fication of  their  bodies  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  the  neces- 
sities of  their  psychical  natures  I  What  can  be  more 
unworthy  of  a  man  endowed  with  the  fine  gifts  of  Mr. 
Darwin  than  to  spend  his  life  in  endeavoring  to  build  up  a 
vast  system  of  speculation  on  such  a  postulate,  and  dignify 
it  with  the  name  of  science  1 

It  misrepresents  the  creature  also  as  grossly  as  it  does 
Ood.  No  truth  is  more  selfevident  than  that  a  being  that 
is  derived,  the  ground  of  whose  existence  accordingly  does 
not  lie  in  itself,  but  in  an  exterior  cause,  cannot  alter  its 
own  substantive  nature.  For  as  its  existence  is  the  work  of 
a  cause  exterior  to  itself,  and  thence  its  existing  as  such  a 
substantive  entity  as  it  is  must  be  the  work  of  that  cause, 
it  is  intuitively  clear  that  its  nature,  at  every  stage  of  its 
existence,  must  be  what  that  external  cause  wills  it  to  be, 
and  that  it  cannot  itself  have  any  power  to  modify  or  deter- 
mine its  psychical  or  bodily  nature.  They  are  as  absolutely 
out  of  its  jurisdiction  as  the  natures  of  any  other  existences 
are ;  and  are  the  work  only  of  God,  who  upholds  them  from 
moment  to  moment,  with  identically  the  natures  that  belong 
to  them..  Of  this  great  truth,  however,  Mr.  Darwin  takes  no 
cognizance.  Instead  of  contemplating  the  universe  as  in  its 
minutest  parts  a  resistless  proof  of  tlie  presence,  every  mo- 
ment, and  activity  of  the  Creator,  because,  if  left  for  an  in- 
stant without  his  upholding  power,  it  would  sink  into  non- 
existence ;  he  sees  in  it  nothing  but  dead  or  organised  matter, 
and  speculates  about  it  as  though  it  were  a  selfsubsistence, 
and  especially  as  though  its  organized  and  living  forms 
owed  their  nature  and  the  perpetuation  of  their  kinds  from 
generation  to  generation  altogether  to  powers  that  belong 
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independently  to  tbemselves.  He  is  accordingly  extretnelj 
irreligione  and  nntheistic.  He  does  not  indeed  directly 
attack  or  deny  the  revelation  God  has  made  in  his  word,  nor 
does  he  recognise  it,  but  he  builds  his  system  on  postulates 
that  imply  the  rejection  of  the  Scriptures,  and  will  naturally 
lead  those  who  accede  to  his  theory  to  their  rejection.  If 
the  race  from  which  man  has  descended  has  existed  on  the 
earth  for  millions  of  millions  of  ages,  as  he  maintains,  what 
can  be  more  plain  than  that  the  sacred  writings,  which  repre- 
sent him  as  having  subsisted  here  only  about  six  thousand 
years,  and  trace  his  genealogy  and  history  through  that  whole 
period,  are  a  fiction }  If  man  is  but  a  metamorphosed  animal, 
as  he  implies,  perhaps  an  insect,  a  fish,  a  bird,  a  quadruped, 
what  can  be  more  certain  than  that  he  cannot  from  the  begin- 
ning have  been,  as  revelation  represents,  a  subject  of  moral 
government,  and  fallen  at  the  first  stage  of  his  life  by  a  revolt 
from  his  Maker }  What  can  be  more  certain  than  that  the 
first  progenitor  cannot  have  been  a  representative  of  the 
whole  race,  differing,  as  the  theory  implies,  most  essentially 
in  their  nature  at  different  periods,  and  involved  them  in 
sin  and  death  by  his  fall  \  For  what  greater  solecism  can  be 
conceived  than  that  an  insect,  a  fish,  a  bird,  a  four-footed 
beast,  should,  by  its  unintelligent  and  irresponsible  act,  give 
birth  to  such  an  infinite  train  of  moral  consequences?  If 
the  race  were  originally  animals,  and  had  no  representative 
head,  neither  were  under  a  moral  government,  nor  fell, 
what  can  be  more  indubitable  than  that  they  cannot  at  least 
universally  need  redemption  from  sin ;  that  the  Son  of  GK)d 
cannot  have  become  their  representative  head,  and  died  for 
their  expiation  ?  The  whole  revelation  contained  in  the 
Scriptures,  the  work  of  redemption,  the  future  existence  of 
the  mind,  and  all  that  faith  in  God  cherishes,  falls,  on  Mr. 
Darwin's  theory,  and  vanishes  from  our  grasp.  Man  is  made 
a  mere  fellow  of  the  brutes,  with  little  else  to  distinguish 
him  than  that  he  is  capable  of  perceiving  that  his  nature  is 
a  mockery,  and  feeling  the  bitterness  of  foreseeing  that  his 
noblest  gifts,  his  loftiest  aspirations,  his  purest  hopes,  are  in 
a  few  moments  to  sink  into  extinction,  and  nought  but  no- 
thingness and  oblivion  remain  for  ever.  Mr.  D.'s  work  is 
accordingly  as  unfriendly  to  man  as  it  is  unjust  to  God.  It 
can  only  darken  and  demoralize  just  in  proportion  as  its 
principles  are  accepted  and  its  doctrines  prevail. 
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Abt.  VI. — ^Dbbiokateon  and  Exposition  of  thb  Fiousbs  of 
IsAiAE,  Ohaptbes  LIV.  LV.  LVL  and  LVIL 

Chapter  LIV.  The  prophecy  of  this  chapter  is  intimately 
connected  with  that  of  chapter  lii.  7-12,  in  which  the  advent 
of  the  Messiah  at  Jerasalem  is  foreshown,  and  the  recall  of 
the  tribes  from  their  dispersion  to  their  national  land.  Hav- 
ing in  chapter  liii.  predicted  the  humiliation,  rejection, 
death,  resnrrection  and  exaltation  of  the  Messiah,  by  which 
he  is  to  unfold  the  way  for  the  redemption  of  men,  the  pro- 
phet now  returns  to  the  blessings  with  which  he  is  to  crown 
the  people  of  Israel  after  their  restoration  from  exile.  They 
are  to  become  very  numerous  and  require  a  larger  territory 
than  Palestine  for  their  accommodation,  vs.  1-3.  They  are 
to  enjoy  the  presence  and  favor  of  Jehovah  in  such  a  mea- 
sure, that  they  shall  forget  the  dishonors  and  miseries  of 
the  long  ages  of  their  exile,  vs.  4-6.  The  mercy  God  is  now 
to  show  them,  is  to  be  eternal,  vs.  7-10.  He  is  to  adorn 
them  with  the  richest  external  gifts,  vs.  11, 12.  They  are 
all  to  be  his  children,  vs.  13.  They  are  never  more  to  be 
assailed  by  enemies,  vs.  14-17. 

1,2.  Apostrophe.  ^^ Shout,  O barren,  that  didst  not  bear: 
Break  forth  into  a  shout  and  cry  aloud,  thou  that  didst  not 
travail  (in  child-birth).  For  more  are  the  children  of  the 
desolate,  than  the  children  of  t)ie  married  (woman)  saith 
Jehovah,"  vs.  1. 

3.  Elliptical  metaphor  in  apostrophising  a  people,  as 
though  a  woman.  The  persons  here  addressed,  it  is  appa- 
rent from  the  context,  and  is  expressly  shown  (Gal.  iv.  27), 
are  the  redeemed  Israelites,  after  their  restoration  from  exile 
and  re-adoption  as  God's  chosen  people.  They  are  apostro- 
phised as  though  a  woman  and  a  mother.  The  increase  of 
o&pring  they  are  called  to  contemplate  with  such  gladness 
and  exultation,  is  to  be  then  future.  As  Sarah's  children, 
during  their  former  residence  in  the  promised  land,  were 
far  more  numerous  than  those  of  Hagar,  so  the  multitudes 
that  are  to  have  their  birth  of  the  tribes  restored  from  exile, 
and  reinstated  in  their  relations  to  God  as  his  elect  Israel,  will 
immeasurably  transcend  the  generations  of  former  periods. 
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That  will  result,  naturally,  from  the  removal  of  the  earee  in 
all  its  forms,  as  is  foreshown,  chap.  Ixv.  17-25. 

This  is  one  among  a  great  number  of  passages  which  fore- 
show that  the  race  is  to  go  on  multiplying  after  Christ 
comes  and  commences  his  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob, 
that  is,  to  continue  for  ever.  Luke  i.  33.  The  plots  of  Satan 
to  wrench  from  his  hands  that  people  as  his,  are  to  be 
defeated.  They  are  to  be  recalled  from  banishment,  and 
raised  to  an  intimacy  and  dignity  of  relation  to  him,  a  per- 
fection of  character,  and  an  eminence  of  prosperity  and 
blessedness  altogether  unparalleled  during  their  first  posses- 
sion of  Canaan,  and  wholly  unknown  to  any  other  nation. 

4,  5,  6,  7.  Ilypocatastases.  "  Enlarge  the  place  of  thy 
tent ;  and  the  curtains  of  thy  dwellings  stretch  out :  Spare 
not,  lengthen  thy  conis,  and  strengthen  thy  stakes."  vs.  8. 
This  is  addressed  to  the  restored  and  redeemed  Israelites. 
Enlarging  the  curtains  and  cords  of  their  tent,  so  as  to  enclose 
a  larger  space,  and  strengthening  the  stakes  by  which  it  was 
fastened,  are  put  for  providing  ampler  dwellings  for  their 
offspring ;  territcM'ies  and  habitations  commensurate  to  their 
augmenting  crowds.  The  dwellings  and  fields  requisite  for 
those  who  return  from  dispersion,  are  to  be  altogether  inade- 
quate for  the  teeming  hosts  that  are  to  spring  from  them. 

8.  Metaphor  in  the  use  of  break  forth — ^to  denote  the  rapi- 
dity and  resistlessness  with  which  they  will  spread  over  the 
neighboring  regions.  ^^  For  thou  shalt  break  forth  on  the 
right  hand  and  on  the  left — ^and  thy  seed  shall  inherit 
nations,  and  re-people  ruined  cities."  vs.  3. 

9.  Metonymy  of  nations  for  their  territory.  This  be- 
speaks a  rapid  increase  after  their  re-settlement  They  will 
inherit  all  Philistia,  all  Tyre,  all  Syria,  all  the  territories, 
probably,  east  of  the  Jordan,  where  many  marble  cities, 
deserted  for  centuries,  still  subsist,  and  extensive  regions  also 
at  the  south. 

10, 11, 12.  Metaphors  in  the  use  of  youth,  widowhood, 
and  husband.  ^'  Fear  not,  for  thou  shalt  not  be  ashamed, 
and  be  not  abashed,  for  thou  shalt  not  blush ;  for  the  shame 
of  thy  youth  thou  shalt  forget,  and  the  reproach  of  thy 
widowhood  thou  shalt  not  remember  any  more.  For  thy 
husband  is  thy  Maker,  Jehovah  of  hosts  is  his  name,  and 
thy  Bedeemer  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  the  God  of  all  the 
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earth  sball  he  be  called,"  vs.  4,  5.  Her  youth,  is  put  for 
the  period  of  the  nation's  first  adoption  by  God  at  the 
exodus  from  Egypt,  and  establishment  in  the  promised 
land,  and  their  first  rebellions  in  the  wilderness  and  in 
Oanaan ;  and  her  widowhood,  for  the  period  of  her  rejec- 
tion by  Gh)d  and  exile  among  foreign  nations.  The  memory 
of  the  infidelity  of  their  ancestors  to  their  covenant  with 
him,  their  apostasy  to  idols,  their  rejection  and  murder  of 
their  Messiah,  and  their  desertion  by  the  Most  High  because 
of  that  crime,  and  banishment  from  their  inheritance  for  so 
many  ages,  may  naturally  overwhelm  them  with  shame. 
No  other  people  were  ever  guilty  of  sins  of  such  awful  folly, 
presamption,  and  wickedness.  No  other  people  had  ever 
been  smitten  with  such  terrible  punishments  for  its  crimes 
through  such  a  series  of  ages.  They  may  well  stand  abashed 
at  their  guilt,  and  the  dishonors  and  miseries  it  has  drawn 
on  them :  yet  their  sense  of  the  enormity  of  their  revolt,  and 
the  ignominy  it  has  brought  on  them,  will  be  lost  in  the  rap- 
tores  of  wonder  and  joy  with  which  they  will  be  filled  at 
their  restoration  to  God's  favor.  The  intimacy  and  the  gran- 
deur of  the  relation  to  him  to  which  they  will  be  exalted, 
like  that  of  a  bride  to  her  husband, — will  bespeak  in  the 
moBt  impressive  form  the  absoluteness  of  their  forgiveness, 
and  the  tenderness  and  unchangeableness  of  his  love  ;  and 
will  draw  their  thoughts  from  themselves  to  him,  and  occupy 
them  with  astonishment,  gratitude,  adoration,  faith,  and  joy 
at  the  prospect  of  the  holiness  and  happiness  that  are  thence- 
forth to  mark  their  endless  existence.  As  no  station  to  which 
creatures  can  be  exalted  can  equal  indignity  andsanctity  that 
to  which  they  are  to  bo  elevated,  as  though  the  bride  of  the 
Messiah,  so  no  bliss  of  which  human  beings  can  be  the 
subjects  can  equal  that  which  they  are  to  enjoy  in  the  love 
with  which  Christ  is  to  distinguish  them ;  for  he  is  Jehovah 
of  hosts,  the  God  of  the  whole  earth.  His  gifts  are,  there- 
fore, to  be  the  gifts  of  the  self-existent,  the  Almighty,  and 
the  allwise,  whose  strength  and  skill  can  never  fail ;  and  of 
the  allgracious  and  allfaithful,  whose  love  will  never  change. 
13,  14.  Comparisons.  ^^For  as  a  wife  forsaken  and 
grieved  in  spirit  has  Jehovah  called  thee ;  and  (as)  a  wife 
of  youth,  when  she  has  been  rejected,  saith  thy  God,"  vs. 
6.    She  is  not  here  directly  denominated  the  wife  of  Jeho- 
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yah,  bnt  is  exhibited  as  called  back  by  him  to  her  relation 
as  his  chosen  people,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  recall  of 
a  wife  by  a  husband,  bj  whom  she  had  been  disowned  and 
banished  because  of  her  violation  of  her  covenant.  The 
comparison  of  Israel  to  a  wife,  forsaken  and  grieved  in 
spirit,  indicates  that  they  are  to  be  brought  to  bitter  repent- 
ance for  their  sins,  and  grief  for  the  loss  of  Jehovah's 
favor,  as  a  condition  of  their  forgiveness  and  readoption ; 
just  as  unfeigned  penitence  and  deep  grief  for  her  sins  are 
conditions  of  a  guilty  and  rejected  wife's  forgiveness  and 
restoration  to  her  husband's  affection. 

15.  Hypocatastasis  in  the  substitution  of  hiding  the  face 
for  withholding  favor.  '^  For  a  small  moment  I  forsook 
thee ;  but  with  great  mercies  ¥rill  I  gather  thee  :  In  a  little 
wrath  I  hid  my  face  for  a  moment  from  thee ;  but  in  ever- 
lasting kindness  have  I  had  mercy  on  thee,  saith  thy  Re- 
deemer Jehovah,"  vs.  7,  8.  That  the  period  to  which  this 
pledge  relates  is  that  of  their  restoration,  is  seen  from  the 
promise  that  the  great  mercies  are  to  be  shown  in  gather- 
ing them.  It  is  from  their  dispersion  that  they  are  to  be 
recalled.  It  is  in  their  relation  as  God's  covenant  people 
that  they  are  to  be  reinstated.  Otherwise  the  analogy  of 
the  recall  of  a  rejected  wife  to  her  husband  is  not  sustained. 
The  exhibition  of  the  period  of  their  rejection  by  God,  as 
but  a  moment  compared  to  tlie  endlessness  of  their  readop- 
tion, has  a  greatness  and  sublimity  that  are  suitable  to  his 
nature.  Tlie  season  of  their  abandonment  by  him,  if  reck- 
oned from  the  final  dissolution  and  exile  of  the  nation  at 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  is  eighteen  hundred  years ; 
if  dated  at  the  conquest  and  removal  of  the  ten  tribes,  it  is 
twenty-five  hundred.  Yet  to  Jehovah,  whose  years  are 
through  all  generations,  it  is  but  an  instant  It  is  but  a 
moment  compared  with  the  infinite  ages  of  holiness  and 
blessedness  that  are  to  follow  to  that  people. 

16.  Metaphor  in  denominating  his  purpose  of  mercy 
toward  them,  the  waters  of  Noah.  ^^  For  this  is  the  waters 
of  Noah  unto  me.  For  as  I  swore  that  the  waters  of  Noah 
should  not  again  pass  over  the  earth,  so  have  I  sworn  that 
I  will  not  be  angry  against  thee,  nor  rebuke  thee,"  vs.  9. 
The  point  in  which  the  waters  of  Noah  resembled  his  anger 
towards  his  chosen  people,  in  their  readoption,  is  that  they 
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were  the  objects  of  a  like  purpose  and  oath,  that  thej 
should  not  retnm.  For  he  had  sworn  tbat  the  waters  of 
Koah's  deluge  should  never  sweep  over  the  world  again ; 
and  so  he  had  sworn  that  his  avenging  wrath  should  never 
again  strike  his  covenant  people  Israel. 

17.  Comparison  of  his  oath  that  the  deluge  should  never 
return,  to  his  oath  that  his  anger  to  Israel  shall  never 
return.  What  grandeur  marks  those  pledges  I  The  object 
of  this  purpose  are  a  people  that  have  injured  and  offended 
him  beyond  any  other  nation  on  the  earth.  Yet  he  recalls 
them  from  their  apostasy,  he  forgives  their  sins,  he  restores 
them  from  exile,  he  readopts  them  as  his  chosen  people, 
he  exalts  them  to  stations  of  the  most  eminent  dignity  and 
blessedness,  and  the  favor  with  which  he  thus  regards 
them  is  to  continue  for  ever.  His  purposes  of  mercy  stretch 
through  eternal  years  1 

Having  assured  them  of  the  perpetuity  of  his  favor  by 
his  oath,  he  now  confirms  it  by  the  stability  of  the  earth. 
'^  For  the  mountains  shall  move  and  the  hiUs  shall  shake ; 
but  my  favor  shall  not  move  from  thee,  and  my  covenant 
of  peace  shall  not  shake,  saith  Jehovah  that  pitieth  thee," 
vs.  10.  The  continuance  of  the  earth  through  endless  ages 
is  assumed  in  this  pledge.  Else  the  consideration  that  its 
hills  and  mountains  tremble  and  shake  would  give  no  em* 
phasis  to  the  affirmation  tliat  Ood's  covenant,  just  confirmed 
by  an  oath,  and  his  favor  pledged  in  it,  cannot  be  shaken 
or  moved.  But  as  the  earth  is  established  for  ever  (Eccles. 
i.  4 ;  Genesis  viii.  21-22,  ix.  11-17),  its  hills  and  mountains 
though  shaken  by  the  throes  with  which  the  earth  quakes 
at  times,  are  to  continue  for  ever,  and  therefore  present 
a  parallel  to  the  endlessness  of  God's  favor,  and  the  un- 
changeableness  of  his  covenant. 

18.  Hypocatastasis,  in  putting  edifices  of  precious  stones, 
for  analogous  external  appointments,  indicating  a  condition 
of  such  delicacy,  beauty,  and  resplendence  as  will  require 
the  most  unchanging  stability  and  peace.  ^'  O  thou  afflicted, 
tempest  tossed,  and  comfortless!  Behold  I  am  laying 
thy  stones  in  antimony,  and  I  will  found  thee  on  sapphires. 
And  I  will  make  thy  battlements  ruby,  and  thy  gates  to  be 
sparkling  gems;  and  all  thy  border  to  be  of  pleasant 
stones,"  vs.  11, 12.    The  aim  of  the  prophet  seems  to  be  to 
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paint  a  condition,  presenting  the  strongest  contrast  to  their 
scourged,  storm-tossed,  and  unsettled  life  daring  their  exile ; 
and  he  does  it  by  exhibiting  their  edifices,  walk,  and  gates, 
as  formed  of  the  most  priceless  and  resplendent  gems,  the 
very  delicacy  and  beauty  of  which  required  exemption 
from  earthquakes  and  tempests;  the  unvarying  tempera- 
ture, the  mild  airs,  the  cloudless  serenity  of  an  eternal 
spring. 

And  their  intelligence  is  to  be  as  great,  their  hdiness  as 
pure,  and  their  peace  as  perfect,  as  their  external  allot- 
ments are  to  be  glorions.  ^^  And  all  thy  children  shall  be 
tanght  of  Jehovah,"  vs.  13.  They  are  all  to  be  renewed ; 
they  are  all  to  enjoy  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit;  they  are 
all  to  be  raised  to  eminent  measures  of  the  knowledge 
of  Ood,  and  his  ways ;  and  are  all  to  experience,  in  the  lofty 
degrees  suitable  to  such  a  state,  the  undisturbed  rest,  the 
cloudless  light,  the  towering  joys,  with  which  he  crowns 
his  redeemed  people. 

They  are  to  enjoy  external  peace  also  as  well  as  the  favor 
of  Ood.  ^'  And  great  shall  be  the  peace  of  thy  children. 
In  righteousness  shalt  thou  be  established  ;  far  be  thou  from 
oppression  ;  for  thou  shalt  not  fear ;  and  from  terror,  for  it 
shall  not  come  nigh  thee,"  vs.  14.  Their  peace  with  one 
another  and  with  other  nations  is  to  be  absolute.  Their 
rulers  and  their  laws  are  to  be  perfectly  righteous.  They  are 
to  be  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  oppression ;  for  there  will 
be  no  human  power  that  can  tyrannize  over  them ;  and  of 
alarm,  for  no  enemy  will  ever  assail  them.  ^'  So  they  shall 
gather,  they  shall  gather,  not  at  my  sign.  Who  has  (al- 
ready) gathered  against  thee  shall  fall  away  to  thee,"  vs.  15. 
The  negative  of  the  first  expression  is  to  be. considered  as  a 
negative  on  the  verb.  So,  they  shall  not  gather,  they  shall 
not  gather  at  my  sign ;  that  is,  at  my  summons ;  I  shall 
never  call  them  again  to  inflict  avenging  judgments  on  yon. 
And  those  who  have  heretofoi'e  gathered  against  you,  and 
oppressed  you,  and  carried  you  into  captivity,  shall  tlien 
join  you  as  friends  and  allies. 

Tliis  is  confirmed  by  his  power  and  purpose  as  creator 
and  ruler  of  all  not  to  sufiEer  them  to  be  assailed.  **  Lo,  I 
have  created  the  smith,  blowing  into  the  fire  of  coal,  and 
bringing  out  a  weapon  for  his  work,  and  I  have  created  the 
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waster  to  destroy.  Every  weapon  that  shall  be  formed 
against  thee  shall  not  prosper ;  and  every  tongae  that  shall 
rise  with  thee  in  judgment  thon  shalt  condemn.  This  is  the 
heritage  of  the  servants  of  Jehovah,  and  their  righteous- 
ness from  me  saith  Jehovah,"  vs.  16, 17. 

Jehovah's  power  to  protect  them  from  enemies  is  seen 
firom  the  consideration  that  he  is  the  creator  and  upholder 
of  all  who  form  weapons  of  destraction,  and*  all  the  agents 
who  wield  them.  No  such  being  can  exist,  Uierefore, 
except  he  wills  it,  and  it  is  his  purpose  that  no  weapon  that 
shall  be  formed  against  them  shall  prosper,  and  no  accusa* 
tion  of  them  shall  be  uttered  that  shall  not  be  condemned. 
The  reference  here  is  doubtless  to  the  last  plot  of  Satan, 
after  his  release  from  the  abyss,  when  he  is  to  deceive  the 
nations,  and  gather  them  together  against  the  camp  of  the 
saints.  Though  he  may  draw  many  of  the  Oentiles  in  the 
four  quarters  of  the  earth  into  his  conspiracy  against  Christ's 
kingdom,  he  will  neither  delude  any  of  the  people  of  Israel, 
nor  prompt  any  accusations  of  them  which  they  will  not  by 
their  unfaltering  fidelity  confute.  Such  is  the  blissful  lot 
he  will  assign  that  elect  nation ;  such  the  unswerving  allegiance 
he  will  enable  them  by  his  grace  to  maintain  at  that  crisis. 

Such  is  the  glowing  picture  the  Spirit  of  inspiration 
draws  of  the  holiness,  the  blessedness,  and  the  honors  to 
which  that  nation  is  to  be  exalted  on  their  restoration  and 
readoption  as  the  covenant  people  of  the  Almighty. 

Chapter  LY.  Ood  invites  all  to  partake  of  the  spiritual 
life  he  is  to  bestow  on  Israel.  They  have  but  to  accept  his 
call,  and  he  will  confer  on  them  all  the  blessings  promised 
through  the  Messiah,  vs.  1-3.  He  has  appointed  him  to 
make  known  to  the  Israelites  the  method  of  redemption, 
and  to  be  their  guide  and  ruler,  vs.  4.  He  will  call  people 
to  share  in  his  mercy  which  the  Israelites  had  not  expected, 
and  nations  will  hasten  to  him  for  redemption,  vs.  5.  And  he 
must  be  sought  and  accepted  at  once  in  order  to  obtain  sal- 
vation, vs.  6.  Let  the  most  wicked  renounce  sin  and  return 
unto  Jehovah  and  he  will  forgive  him,  vs.  7.  For  his  ways 
and  thoughts  are  immeasurably  above  the  low  views  of 
Israel  who  persuade  themselves  that  they  only  are  to  be 
redeemed  by  the  Messiah,  vs.  8,  9.  For  the  call  to  repent- 
ance and  offer  of  salvation  that  are  to  be  addressed  to  the 
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race  universally  are  not  to  be  frnitlesB.  Instead,  as  rains 
and  snows  are  poured  on  the  earth  by  which  the  seeds  that 
are  sown  are  unfailingly  made  to  germinate  and  yield  bread 
for  the  support  of  man  in  the  natural  life ;  so  the  Spirit  is 
to  be  poured  with  resistless  power  on  their  hearts,  and  cause 
the  word  of  truth  sown  in  them  unfailingly  to  germinate 
and  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  righteousness  unto  eternal  life, 
vs.  9-11.  This  is  not  to  be  an  obstruction  or  sorrow  to 
Israel.  So  far  from  it,  they  are  to  be  led  back  at  that  period 
from  their  dispersion  in  joy  and  peace ;  the  earth  new  cre- 
ated and  invested  with  beauty,  is  to  share  in  the  redemption 
and  partake,  as  it  were,  in  the  exultation  and  joy. 

1.  Apostrophe,  to  the  race  generally,  "  Ho  every  one 
that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters ;  and  he  to  whom  there 
is  no  money,  come  ye  buy  and  eat,  and  come  and  buy  wine 
and  milk  without  money  and  without  price,"  vs  1.  This  is 
addressed  indiscriminately  to  all  who  thirst,  whether  Israel* 
ites  or  Gentiles,  and  invites  all,  who  desire,  to  partake  of  the 
blessings  provided  by  the  Massiah. 

2,  3.  Hypocatastases  in  the  substitution  of  bodily  thirst 
for  the  thirst  of  the  mind,  and  of  water,  wine,  and  milk,  by 
which  the  thirst  of  the  body  is  relieved,  for  the  analogous 
spiritual  gifts  through  the  Messiah  by  which  the  thirst  of  the 
soul  is  assuaged.  The  means  of  salvation  provided  through 
Christ  for  the  guilty  are  exhibited  as  to  them  when  sensible 
that  they  are  perishing  and  desiring  redemption,  what  water, 
wine,  and  milk  are  to  those  who  are  suffering  from  thirst, — 
immediately  efficacious,  and  in  the  highest  degree  tasteful 
and  delicious.  They  need  but  to  see  their  true  nature  and 
feel  their  need  of  them,  to  relish  them.  Tliey  are  as  perfect 
means  of  renovated  life  to  the  soul,  as  water,  wiue,  and 
milk  are  of  natural  life  to  the  body.  And  they  are  to  be 
received  as  pure  gifts,  not  obtained  by  a  purchase  with 
money,  but  without  it,  as  the  bequest  of  sovereign  grace. 

4,  5,  6.  Hypocatastases  in  the  substitution  of  that  which 
is  not  bread  nor  nourishing  to  the  body,  for  that  which  is 
not  a  means  of  renovated  life  to  the  soul ;  and  of  that  which 
is  good  and  luxurious  food  for  the  body,  for  that  which  is 
life-sustaining  and  pleasurable  to  the  mind.  "  Why  will  ye 
weigh  money  for  that  which  is  not  bread,  and  give  your 
labor  for  that  which  satisfies  not!    Hearken,  hearken  nnto 
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me,  and  eat  that  which  is  good  and  yonr  soul  shall  enjoy 
itself  in  iiatness/'  vs.  1.  They  are  addressed  as  not  indiffer- 
ent to  their  salvation  nor  inactive  in  regard  to  it,  but  as 
taking  a  false  method  of  obtaining  it — ^attempting  to  pur- 
chase the  means  of  it  with  money  or  labors,  instead  of  ac- 
cepting them  as  a  gratuity  from  Ood,  which  no  wealth  can 
buy,  and  no  toil  can  earn.  Many  an  ancient  Israelite  and 
Oentile  purchased  sacrifices  as  means  of  reconciliation  with 
God,  while  they  rejected  the  Messiah  whose  blood  alone 
makes  expiation  for  sin ;  and  many  modern  Israelites  and 
Gentiles  attempt  to  acquire  a  righteousness  by  their  works 
that  shall  be  the  ground  of  their  acceptance  with  God. 
But  neither  can  give  a  new-bom  life  to  the  soul  or  assuage 
in  any  measure  its  hunger,  any  more  than  tliat  which  is  not 
food,  and  contributes  nothing  to  nourishment,  can  assuage  the 
hunger  of  the  body  and  prove  the  means  to  it  of  life.  If 
they  would  obtain  salvation  they  must  listen  to  Jehovah, 
and  accept  and  appropriate  the  provision  which  he  has 
made  for  their  redemption  from  sin  and  its  curse. 

7,  8.  Hypocatastases  in  substitutiug  inclining  the  ear,  an 
act  of  the  body,  for  attention  of  the  mind :  and  coming  unto 
God  for  complying  with  his  call.  "  Incline  your  ear  and 
come  unto  me ;  hear  and  your  soul  shall  live ;  and  I  will 
make  with  you  an  everlasting  covenant ;  the  sure  mercies 
of  David,''  vs.  3.  Directing  the  whole  mind  to  Jehovah, 
and  accepting  implicitly  and  joyfully  his  proposed  gift,  they 
will  live.  In  place  of  purchasing  or  earning  life,  or  the 
means  of  it,  they  are  to  obtain  it  by  simply  accepting  it; 
and  God  will  insure  it  to  them  as  a  gracious  gift,  by  an 
everlasting  covenant,  according  to  the  promise  he  made  to 
David  of  a  Bedeemer,  who  is  to  reign  over  the  race  for 
ever,  2  Sam.  vii.  16.  The  sure  mercies  to  David  are  the 
mercies  comprised  in  the  promise  of  the  Messiah,  as  of  his 
line.  They  were  sure,  because  confirmed  by  an  oath,  Ps. 
kxxix.  84^37. 

"  Behold,  I  have  given  him  (the  Messiah)  to  be  a  witness 
to  the  people,  a  leader  and  comimander  of  the  nations," 
▼8. 4  It  is  the  Messiah  who  is  here  said  to  be  given  a  wit- 
ness to  the  people,  that  is  a  revealer  and  teacher  to  them  of 
the  will  of  Jehovah  in  respect  to  the  work  of  redemption, 
and  the  chief  and  commander  of  the  nations.     For  it  is  he 
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that  18  to  receive  the  kingdom  of  this  world,  that  all  people, 
nations,  and  languages  may  serve  him,  and  is  to  reign  in 
righteoasness  for  ever  and  ever.  He  was  a  witness  to  the 
nations  at  his  first  advent  He  is  to  become  their  king,  and 
enter  on  his  eternal  reign  over  them  at  his  second  coming. 

9.  Apostrophe  to  the  Messiah.  ^  Lo  a  nation  that  thou 
knowest  not  tliou  shalt  call,  and  a  nation  that  knew  not 
thee,  shall  run  unto  thee,  for  the  sake  of  Jehovah  thy  God, 
and  for  the  Holy  One  of  Israel ;  for  he  has  glorified  thee," 
▼s.  5.  He  is,  at  his  second  coming,  to  call  the  Gentiles,  to 
whom  at  his  first  coming  he  was  not  to  address  his  testi- 
mony. He  was  to  come  then  only  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the 
house  of  Israel ;  and  when  he  comes  in  glory  and  receives 
all  nations  as  his  inheritance,  they  who  before  had  not 
known  him,  are  to  run  to  him  joyfully,  because  of  the 
demonstrations  with  which  he  will  be  attended,  that  he  is  the 
Son  of  God,  the  Messiah  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel ;  for  he 
will  be  invested  as  such  with  divine  power  and  glory. 
These  predictions  of  the  conversion  of  the  nations  because 
of  his  presence  and  glory  as  Jehovah,  are  in  harmony  with 
many  other  prophecies,  and  show  that  he  is  at  that  time  to 
appear  in  person.  It  is  to  bo  because  of  his  presence  as 
Jehovah,  and  the  signals  that  are  to  be  given  by  the  Father 
that  he  is  such,  that  all  nations  are  to  acknowledge,  accept, 
and  glorify  him. 

10.  Apostrophe  to  the  nations  whom  he  calls  to  accept 
his  salvation.  "  Seek  ye  Jehovah  while  he  may  be  found : 
call  ye  upon  him  while  he  is  near,"  vs.  6. 

11.  12,  13.  Hypocatastases  in  putting  seeking  and  finding 
Jehovah,  for  seeking  and  obtaining  his  favor,  and  his  being 
near  for  his  being  accessible.  Kot  to  seek  his  mercy  imme- 
diately is  to  treat  it  with  aversion  and  scorn,  and  if  persisted 
in  long,  will  issue  in  exclusion  from  it. 

14,  16.  Hypocatastases  in  putting  way,  for  mode  of  life, 
and  turning, — a  movement  of  the  body,  for  conversion  of  the 
mind.  ^'  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the  man  of 
iniquity  his  thoughts,  and  let  him  turn  unto  Jehovah,  and 
he  will  have  mercy  on  him,  and  to  our  God,  for  he  will 
abundantly  pardon,"  vs.  7.  To  discontinue  sinning  on  the 
one  hand,  and  love,  trust,  and  obey  God  on  the  other,  are 
the  conditions  and  the  only  conditions  of  pardon  and  accept- 
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ance.  Ko  costly  eacrifices  are  neces8arj.  Kothi&g  is  to  be 
given  up  bnt  Bin.  Ko  works  of  extraordinar}'  merit  are  to 
be  wrought  Salvation  is  to  be  accepted  with  a  humble, 
broken,  and  selfrenoancing  heart,  as  a  free  gift.  This  is  the 
assurance  which  Christ  himself  gave*when  as  a  witness  he 
delivered  his  testimony  to  the  Jewish  people.  '^  He  that 
cometh  to  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out."  '^  He  that  cometh 
to  me  shall  never  hunger,  and  he  that  believeth  on  me  shall 
neverthirst."  "He  that  believeth  on  me  hath  everlasting  life." 
16, 17.  Hypocatastases  in  the  use  of  ways,  for  modes  of 
acting.  "  For  my  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts,  nor  your 
ways  my  ways,  saith  Jehovah.  For  as  the  heavens  are 
higher  than  the  earth,  so  are  va^  ways  higher  than  your 
ways,  and  my  thoughts  than  your  thoughts,"  vs.  8,  9.  He 
is  then  to  forgive  freely  and  absolutely  all  who  forsake  their 
sins,  and  return  to  him  in  humbleness,  love,  and  faith, 
because  his  thoughts  and  methods  of  procedure  infinitely 
transcend  in  grasp  and  elevation  those  of  Israelites  or  Oen- 
tiles.  Israelites  would  limit  his  mercy  almost  absolutely  to 
their  nation.  Gentiles  would  deny  the  propriety  of  a  for- 
giveness by  grace,  through  the  expiation,  righteousness,  and 
intercessions  of  the  Messiah.  Vast  crowds  even  of  the 
evangelical  church  in  this  age  would  preclude  the  Saviour 
from  reigning  in  person  on  the  earth,  and  fully  restoring  the 
race  from  the  ruins  of  the  fall,  and  carrying  on  the  work  of 
redemption  in  that  form  through  eternal  ages.  But  he,  in 
place  of  thoughts  and  ways  like  theirs,  acts  conformably  to 
his  infinite  knowledge,  goodness,  and  power,  and  with  a 
reference  to  the  endless  well-being  of  his  kingdom  ;  and 
will  secure  issues  from  the  forgiveness  of  all  who  are 
brought  back  from  sin  to  holiness,  that  immeasurably  ex- 
ceed the  thoughts  of  men. 

18.  Comparison  of  the  elevation  of  his  thoughts  and  ways 
above  those  of  men,  to  the  elevation  of  the  heavens  above 
the  earth  —  immense,  undeterminable,  inconceivable  by 
creatnres.  \ 

19.  Comparison  of  the  efficacy  of  the  means  God  is  to 
employ  to  give  effect  to  the  word  of  his  salvation,  with  the 

efficacy  of  the  agencies  he  uses  to  cause  the  seeds  of  the  I 

earth  to  germinate  and  bring  forth  fruit  for  the  sustenance 

of  men.     "  For  as  the  rain  cometh  down  and  the  snow  from  j 
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heaven,  add  retarneth  not  thither,  until  it  has  watered  the 
earth,  and  made  it  bring  forth  and  bud,  and  given  seed  to 
the  sower  and  bread  to  the  eater ;  so  shall  my  word  be  that 
goeth  forth  out  of  my  mouth :  it  shall  not  return  anto  me 
void,  but  (only)  when  it  has  accomplished  that  which  I  de- 
sired; and  effected  successfully  that  for  which  I  sent  it," 
VB,  10,  11.  The  word  of  Jehovah  is  that  word  or  testimony 
in  regard  to  the  method  of  salvation  and  the  freeness  with 
which  it  is  to  be  bestowed  on  those  who  repent  and  believe — 
which  the  Messiah,  as  the  witness  of  Jehovah  to  the  people 
of  Israel,  was  to  declare,  at  his  lirst  coming,  and  which  he 
is  to  make  known  in  a  fuller  light,  at  his  second  coming. 
As  the  rains  and  snows  which  God  sends  down  from  the 
clouds  in  the  atmosphere,  have  it  for  their  office  to  water 
the  earth,  and  cause  the  seeds  that  are  sown  to  germinate 
and  yield  fruits  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  plants  and  the 
sustenance  of  man ;  so  God  will  employ  means  that  will  with 
equal  certainty  cause  the  seed  of  his  truth,  sown  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  to  germinate  and  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  re- 
pentance, faith,  love,  and  holiness.  His  power,  his  wisdom, 
and  his  goodness  are  as  absolute  in  the  spiritual  as  they  are 
in  the  natural  world ;  and  he  will  no  more  be  thwarted  in 
his  aims  in  the  one,  than  he  will  in  the  other.  It  is  as  easy 
to  him  to  convert  Gentiles  as  it  is  Israelites ;  to  renew  nations 
as  it  is  individuals ;  to  redeem  the  race  through  an  endless 
series  of  generations,  as  through  a  single  age.  And  this 
will  be  exemplified  in  the  redemption  of  Israel  from  exile. 

12,  13.  Personifications  in  the  exhibition  of  the  mountains 
and  hills  as  shouting,  and  the  trees  as  clapping  their  hands. 
"  For  ye  shall  go  forth  with  joy,  and  in  peace  ye  shall  be 
led :  the  mountains  and  the  hills  shall  break  out  before  you 
in  a  shout,  and  all  the  trees  of  the  field  shall  clap  the  hand," 
vs.  12.  Displays  of  Jehovah's  power  will  be  made  in  re- 
calling the  Israelites  from  their  dispersion,  and  enabling 
them  to  return  to  their  land  with  the  acquiescence  and 
friendly  aid  of  their  former  enemies,  that  will  demonstrate 
his  power  to  accomplish  with  the  world  what  he  pleases. 
The  mountains,  hills,  and  trees,  new  created,  and  invested 
with  the  beauty  of  Eden,  are  represented  as  greeting  them 
on  their  way,  and  congratulating  them  on  their  restoration 
to  the  favor  of  Jehovah. 
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And  the  whole  world  is  to  be  new  created.  "  Instead  of 
the  thorn  shall  come  np  the  cypress;  and  instead  of  the 
nettle,  the  myrtle ;  and  it  shall  be  to  Jehovah  for  a  name ; 
for  an  everlasting  sign  that  shall  not  be  cut  oflF,"  vs.  13. 
This  renovation  of  the  world,  and  restoration  of  the  beauty 
and  fertility  of  Paradise,  will  bespeak  not  only  the  power, 
wisdom,  and  grace  of  Jehovah,  but  his  purpose  to  put  an 
end  to  the  curse,  and  make  the  world  thereafter  the  abode  of 
holiness,  blessedness,  and  peace,  through  everlasting  years. 

Chapter  LVL  The  prospect  of  that  redemption  should  im- 
press the  Israelites  with  awe  and  love,  and  prompt  them  to 
keep  all  God's  commandments,  vs.  1.  Happy  will  be  the 
Israelite ;  happy  the  proselyte  who  does  it.  Happy  also  the 
eunuch ;  though  he  can  have  no  sons  or  daughters  to  share 
in  the  wonders  of  that  epoch :  for  he  will  have  a  place  in 
Jehovah's  eternal  kingdom,  of  far  higher  significance  than 
the  relation  of  a  parent  to  offspring,  vs.  2-6.  Gentiles,  if 
true  worshippers,  will  be  accepted  in  their  sacrifices,  and 
meet  the  tokens  of  Jehovah's  favor,  vs.  7.  He  purposes  to 
gather  not  only  the  outcasts  of  Israel,  but  also  the  Gentiles 
into  the  kingdom  the  Messiah  is  to  establish,  vs.  8.  Israel 
in  the  mean  time  is  to  be  abandoned  as  a  prey  to  enemies, 
vs.  9.  The  teachers  and  rulers,  undiscerning  and  indolent, 
selfish  and  greedy,  are  wholly  to  neglect  their  duty,  and 
casting  off  the  fear  of  God,  give  themselves  up  to  the  brutish 
pleasures  of  intoxication. 

1.  Apostrophe  to  Israel.  "  Thus  saith  Jehovah :  Keep  ye 
judgment  and  do  righteousness ;  for  near  is  my  salvation  to 
come,  and  my  righteousness  to  be  revealed,"  vs.  1.  The 
nearness  of  his  salvation  and  of  the  revelation  of  his  righte- 
ousness— by  which  are  meant  the  salvation  that  is  to  be 
wrought  for  Israel  by  the  Messiah  when  he  recalls  them 
from  tlieir  dispersion  ;  and  the  righteousness  he  will  then  dis- 
play in  forgiving  all  who  forsake  wickedness  and  turn  to  him 
*-i8  given  as  a  reason  that  Israel  should,  in  the  mean  time, 
keep  his  judgments  and  do  righteousness.  Such  promises 
should  allure  them.  Purposes  of  such  immeasurable  grace 
to  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  the  children  of  Abraham,  should 
fill  them  with  awe,  wonder,  and  joy,  and  make  it  a  delight 
to  them  to  serve  him. 

2.  Hypocatastasis  in  the  substitution  of  holding  fast  to 
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obedience,  for  persevering  in  it  *'  Happj  the  man  that 
Bhall  do  this,  and  the  son  of  man  that  shall  hold  it  fast; 
keeping  the  Sabbath  from  profaning  it,  and  keeping  his 
hand  from  doing  evil,"  vs.  2.  Happiness  will  be  found  in 
the  obedience  itself;  and  it  will  be  attended  by  tokens  of 
Jehovah's  favor.  The  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  men- 
tioned, probably,  because  the  profanation  of  it  being  ordi- 
narily public,  is  peculiarly  expressive  of  disregard  of  Ood. 

8,  4,  5.  Ilypocatastases  in  the  use  of  joined  for  becom- 
ing a  worshipper,  taking  hold  of  for  acceptance  by  faith, 
and  cutting  off  for  destroying.    "  And  let  not  the  foreigner 
who  has  joined  himself  to  Jehovah  speak,  saying,  Jehovah 
will  separate  me  wholly  from  his  people :  and  let  not  the 
eunuch  say,  Lo  I  am  a  dry  tree.    For  thus  saith  Jehovah 
to  the  eunuchs  who  shall  keep  my  sabbaths,  and  shall  choose 
what  I  delight  in,  and  take  fast  hold  of  my  covenant,  I  will 
give  to  them  in  my  house  and  within  my  walls  a  place  and 
name  better  than  sons  and  than  daughters :  an  everlasting 
name  will  I  give  to  him,  which  shall  not  be  cut  off,''  vs.  ft-5. 
This  implies  that  Gentiles  who  should  become  proselytes, 
would  have  the  apprehension,  from  the  fact  that  the  Israelites 
alone  are  to  be  restored  from  dispersion  to  their  national 
land,  that  they  would  then  be  excluded  from  Jehovah's 
people ;  and  that  Israelites  who  were  eunuchs  would  imagine 
that  because  they  could  have  no  offspring  who  would  share 
in  the  blessings  of  the  national  restoration,  their  condition, 
though  redeemed,  would  be  of  far  less  dignity  and  happiness 
than  theirs  who  should  have  descendants  that  would  partake 
in  the  distinctions  and  joys  of  that  re-adoption  as  Jehovah's 
people  and  life   under  the  sceptre  of  die  Messiah.    But 
the  eunuchs  who  do  Jehovah's  will  are  assured  that  they 
shall  have  a  rank  and  place  in  his  house,  that  will  be  better 
than    sons    and    than  daughters,  and  that  shall   endure 
for  ever.    As  they  can  have  an  everlasting  name  only  when 
they  exist  for  ever  in  honor,  and  as  those  who  die  before 
Christ's  second  coming  can  dwell  with  him  for  ever  only  by 
a  resurrection  in  glory,  the  pledge,  in  the  passage,  of  an 
everlasting  name,  is  a  pledge  of  a  place  among  the  glorified 
who  are  to  reign  with  Christ  for  ever.    The  house  accord- 
ingly in  which  they  are  to  have  an  everlasting  name,  is  the 
tabemade  in  which  Jehovah  is  to  dwell  with  men  daring 
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the  HeeBiah's  reign  on  the  earth ;  and  his  walls,  the  walls  of 
the  New  Jerusalem  (the  symbol  of  the  glorified  saints) 
which  are  to  stand  for  ever,  Rev.  zxi.  8,  16-22.  The 
promise  to  the  eannchs  of  an  everlasting  name  and  place  in 
his  house  is  therefore  equivalent  to  a  promise  that  they 
shall  be  raised  in  glory  at  Christ's  second  coming,  and 
exalted  to  stations,  as  Idngt  and  priests  in  his  kingdom ; 
which  will  undoubtedly  be  of  far  greater  honor  amd  bliss 
than  can  result  from  parenthood  to  sons  and  daughters. 

&  Metaphor  in  calling  a  eunuch  a  dry  tree. 

7,  8.  Hypocatastases  in  putting  joining  Jehovah  for 
becoming  his  worshipper,  and  holding  fast  a  covenant  for 
continuing  to  accept  and  have  faith  in  it.  "  And  (as  to)  the 
foreigners  joining  themselves  to  Jehovah,  to  serve  him  and 
to  love  the  name  of  Jehovah,  to  be  to  him  for  servants, 
every  one  keeping  the  sabbath  from  profaning  it,  and 
holding  fast  my  covenant;  I  will  bring  them  to  my 
mount  of  holiness,  and  make  them  joyful  in  my  house 
of  prayer.  Their  offerings  and  their  sacrifices  shall  be  to 
acceptance  on  my  altar;  for  my  house  shall  be  called  a 
house  of  prayer  for  all  nations,"  vs.  6,  7.  Jehovah's  mount 
of  holiness,  we  know  from  our  Saviour's  application  of  the 
passage,  Matthew  xxi.  13,  is  Jerusalem,  and  his  house  his 
temple  there.  As  proselytes  were  not  separated  from  Jeho- 
vah's people  Israel  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  and  as 
during  that  dispensation  his  house  at  Jerusalem  did  not 
become  a  house  of  prayer  to  all  nations,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  promise  has  reference  to  the  reign  of  the  Messiah,  when 
Jehovah's  house  is  to  be  established  on  the  top  of  the 
mountains  of  Jerusalem  and  exalted  above  the  hills,  and 
all  nations  are  to  flow  to  it  It  is  a  promise  therefore  that 
the  Gentile  converts  under  the  law  shall  there  have  access 
to  that  temple,  and  enjoy  as  perfect  tokens  of  Ood's  favor 
as  the  Israelites  themselves  will,  who  will  then  be  among 
the  glorified  saints.  Their  offerings  there  will  be  expres- 
sions of  homage  presented  through  their  high  priest,  and 
their  sacrifice  the  Lamb  of  God,  through  whom  they  will 
have  obtained  redemption. 

In  proof  that  ^^  Jehovah's  house  shall  be  a  house  of  prayer 
for  all  nations,"  it  is  added :  ^^Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah, 
the  gatherer  of  the  outcasts  of  Israel,— still  will  I  gather 
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npon  him  (in  addition)  to  his  (own)  gathered  (hosts,)*'  vs.  8 ; 
the  meaning  of  which  seems  to  be  that  after  all  IsraePs  out- 
casts shall  be  recalled  from  their  exile,  the  Oentiles  will  con- 
tinue to  frequent  Jerusalem,  and  unite  in  the  worship  that 
is  to  be  then  offered ;  and  this  is  in  harmony  with  the  pre- 
diction, Isaiah  ii.  2,  and  Micah  iv.  1.,  that  all  nations  shall 
flow  to  his  honse  there,  and  I^iah  Izvi.  23,  and  Zechariah 
xiv.  15-19,  that  all  nations  shall  repair  there  at  stated  seasons. 
The  remaining  verses  of  the  chapter  should  have  been 
placed  in  that  wliich  follows. 

9.  Apostrophe.  "All  ye  beasts  in  the  field,  come  to 
devour ;  all  ye  beasts  in  the  forest,"  vs.  9. 

10.  Ilypocatastasis  in  substituting  the  boasts  of  the  field 
and  forest  for  human  destroyers.  Tliat  they  are  represen- 
tatives of  human  destroyers,  is  seen  from  the  verses  that 
follow,  in  which  the  priests  and  rulers  are  exhibited  as 
watclimen  and  shepherds  of  Israel  as  a  flock.  It  is  equiva- 
lent therefore  to  a  prediction  that  the  whole  circle  of  warlike 
nations  should  make  inroads  on  Israel  of  slaughter  and 
devastation ;  and  it  had  its  fulfilment  in  the  long  series  of 
invasions,  slaughters,  captivities,  and  desolations  with  which 
they  were  scourged  and  devoured  by  the  Assyrians,  Syrians, 
Babylonians,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans. 

11, 12.  Metaphors  in  the  use  of  blind  and  dogs.  "His 
watchmen  (are)  blind  all  of  them  ;  they  do  not  know ;  all 
of  them  (are)  dumb  dogs,  they  cannot  bark,  dreaming, 
lying  down,  loving  to  slumber,"  vs.  10.  Under  the  image 
of  beasts,  the  conquering  and  plundering  nations  are  in- 
vited to  slaughter  and  bear  off  the  Israelites,  because  like 
dumb  and  listless  dogs,  the  rulers  and  priests  wholly 
neglect  to  warn  the  people,  and  guard  them  against  the 
dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed.  They  are  undiscern- 
ing ;  they  do  not  themselves  see  that  the  sins  of  the  nation 
will  inevitably  draw  down  on  it  the  scourge  of  GKkI's  ven- 
geance, and  that  that  scourge  will  be  the  sword  and  yoke 
of  conquerors.  They  are  all  like  duml^  dogs,  they  cannot 
hear  the  tramp  of  enemies  though  they  are  in  their  very 
presence ;  and  if  they  detect  their  approach,  they  cannot 
give  warning  to  the  nation.  Their  indisposition  to  their 
duty  strikes  them  as  it  were  with  a  fatal  lethargy,  and 
deprives  them  of  the  power  of  utterance. 
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13, 14.  Metaphors  in  the  use  of  dogs  to  denote  the  me- 
nials of  the  rulers  and  priests ;  and  of  shepherds  to  denote 
the  mlers  and  priests  themselves  of  the  Israelites.  ''  And 
the  dogs  are  greedy;  they  know  not  to  be  satisfied;  and  they 
(who  are)  the  shepherds  know  not  how  to  distinguish,"  vs.  11. 

15,  16.  Hypocatastases  in  the  use  of  turned,  an  act  of  the 
body,  for  an  analogous  act  of  the  mind ;  and  of  way,  a 
path  in  which  the  body  moves,  for  the  course  of  the  mind's 
acts.  "  All  of  them  are  turned  to  their  own  way  (every) 
man  to  his  own  gain  from  his  own  quarter,"  vs.  11.  By 
the  dogs  are  not  meant  those  who  are  called  the  shepherds ; 
but  subordinate  agents  who,  from  the  places  they  fill,  are 
to  the  priests  and  rulers  what  dogs  are  to  shepherds  ;  and 
they  are  said  to  be  greedy  and  insatiable ;  implying,  that  j 

instead  of  guarding,  they  prey  on   the  flock,  while  the  j 

shepherds  themselves  are  exhibited  as  having  no  discern-.  | 

ment,  and  bent  each  one  on  his  own  gain  in  his  o)vn  pecu-  i 

liar  sphere.     There  is  a  parallel  prediction  in  Micah,  in  ' 

which  the  blindness  of  the  prophets  is  represented  as  con-  * 
sequent  on  their  being  deserted  by  tlie  Spirit.     "  Hear,  I  i 

pray  you,  O  heads  of  Jacob,  and  ye  princes  of  the  house 
of  Israel;  Is  it  not  for  you  to  know  judgment;  Who  hate 
the  good,  and  love  the  evil ;  who  pluck  off  their  skin  from 
ofi  them,  and  their  flesh  from  off  their  bones ;  who  also 
eat  the  flesh  of  my  people,  and  flay  their  skin  from  off 
them;  and  they  break  their  bones,  and  chop  them  in 
pieces,  as  for  die  pot,  and  as  flesh  within  the  cauldron  ? 
llien  shall  they  cry  unto  the  Lord,  but  he  will  not  hear 
them ;  he  will  even  hide  his  face  from  them  at  that  time, 
as  they  have  behaved  themselves  ill  in  their  doings.  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  concerning  the  prophets  that  make  my 
people  err,  that  bite  with  their  teeth  and  cry  Peace ;  and 
he  that  putteth  not  into  their  mouths,  they  even  prepare 
war  against  him.  Therefore  night  shall  be  unto  you  that 
ye  shall  not  have  a  vision  ;  and  it  shall  be  dark  unto  you 
that  ye  shall  not^ivine ;  and  the  sun  shall  go  down  over 
the  prophets,  andnhe  day  shall  be  dark  over  them."  Chap. 
iiL  1-6.  There  are  other  passages  in  which  a  like  picture 
is  drawn  of  the  blindness,  selfishness,  avarice,  and  cruelty  > 
of  the  rulers  and  priests.  Chap.  v.  7-8.  To  those  vices 
they  also  added  intoxication. 
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"  Come  ye  (he — each  one— fiays)  I  will  fetch  wine,  and 
we  will  intoxicate  ourselves  with  strong  drink,  and  like 
to-day  (shall)  to-morrow  (be,  of)  exceeding  great  abun- 
dance,^ vs.  12.  This  addiction  to  intoxication  and  other 
debasing  rices  is  indicated  also  in  other  passages.  Chap. 
V.  11,  12,  22.  Avarice,  oppression,  and  sensuality  are 
usually  characteristics  of  religious  teachers  who  make  their 
office  the  mere  instrument  of  their  selfishness. 

Chapter  LVII,  The  prophet  continues  his  delineation  of 
the  wickedness  that  was  to  prevail.  He  exhibits  the  people 
at  large  as  depraved  as  the  rulers  and  priests.  The  death 
of  the  righteous  excited  no  alarm,  no  one  regarded  their 
removal  as  a  blessing  to  them  and  a  token  that  judgments 
were  impending  over  the  nation,  vs.  1,  2.  The  boldest 
violators  of  the  law  abounded  and  perpetrated  every 
species  of  wickedness  without  restraint  and  without  shame, 
vs.  3-5.  Idolaters  especially  descended  to  the  most  debas- 
,  ing  of  the  practices  of  pagans,  and  displayed  a  frenzy  in 
the  service  of  their  false  deities,  vs.  6, 11.  Jehovah  will 
manifest  the  worthlessness  of  their  works  and  of  their  idols, 
vs.  12, 18.  But  he  will  be  gracious  to  the  humble  and  con- 
trite who  trust  in  him,  though  he  will  chastise  them,  vs. 
14,  19.    The  wicked  will  never  know  peace,  vs.  20,  21. 

1.  Hypocatastasis  in  substituting  laying  an  event  to 
heart,  for  considering  th#  reason  of  it,  or  its  import  "  The 
righteous  perisheth,  and  there  is  no  man  laying  it  to  heart ; 
and  men  of  mercy  are  taken  away,  with  none  considering 
that  the  righteous  is  taken  away  from  the  presence  of  evil," 
vs.  1.  Such  insensibility  at  their  departure  indicates  a 
total  indifference  to  their  character,  and  disbelief  or  forget- 
fulness  that  they  are  the  objects  of  God's  special  care.  For 
their  death  at  critical  junctures,  it  is  implied,  is  a  deliver- 
ance to  them ;  and  is  a  signal  that  great  evils  are  about  to 
befall  the  community  from  which  they  are  removed.  The 
deluge  was  delayed  till  Noah  had  finished  and  entered 
into  the  ark.  The  tempest  of  fire  and  Immstone  that  fell 
on  Sodom  was  not  allowed  to  descena  till  Lot  and  his 
family  had  been  led  out  of  the  city.  The  waters  of  the 
Bed  Sea,  which  withdrew  on  either  side  and  gave  a  passage 
to  the  Israelites,  did  not,  till  they  had  reached  the  shore^ 
recoil  and  overwhelm  the  Egyptians      And  so  of  the 
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righteous  who  are  taken  from  life ;  it  ie  for  their  deliver- 
ance ;  it  is  often  in  order  to  special  judgments  on  those 
who  have  no  esteem  of  their  character,  or  realization  of  their 
usefulness. 

"  He  shall  go  in  peace ;  they  shall  rest  upon  their  beds 
(who  are)  walking  uprightly,"  vs.  12.  They  recognise  the 
hand  of  Grod  in  the  time  and  condition  of  their  death,  and 
know  it  is  wisely  and  graciously  ordered.  They  regard  it 
as  a  summons  to  his  presence,  not  a  banishment  from  it, 
and  they  go  in  the  calmness  and  serenity  of  perfect  assur- 
ance ;  and  their  bodies  rest  in  the  grave  in  the  promise  of 
a  resurrection  at  length  to  an  immortal  and  glorious  life. 

2.  Apostrophe.  "  But  as  for  you,  draw  near  hither,  ye 
sons  of  the  sorceress,  seed  of  the  adulterer  and  the  harlot 
Against  whom  do  you  sport  yourselves  ?  At  whom  do  you 
spread  the  mouth,  and  extend  the  tongue  ?"  vs.  3,  4.  The 
people  generally  regarded  the  death  of  the  righteous  with 
indifference.  These  lawless  and  impious  offenders  openly 
mocked  and  jeered  them ;  and  doubtless  because  they  wor-  I 

shipped  Jehovah  instead  of  the  false  gods  to  whom  they  ! 

paid  thei^^  homage.  Their  mockery  of  them  was  therefore  a 
mockery  of  him.  And  the  representation  that  follows  im- 
plies tliat  they  were  very  numerous.  That  they  were  sons  of 
the  sorceress  and  a  seed  of  the  adulterer,  indicates  that  their 
ancestors  were  of  the  same  debased  and  impious  cast ;  and 
thence  that  these  forms  of  gross  sin  had  prevailed  for  a 
long  period. 

"Are  you  not  children  of  rebellion,  a  seed  of  falsehood; 
inflaming  yourselves  among  the  oaks,  under  every  green  tree, 
slaughtering  the  children  in  the  valleys,  under  the  clefts  of 
the  rocks,''  vs.  4,  6.    They  are  themselves  proper  objects  of  \ 

contempt  and  scorn,  for  they  are  guilty  of  the  most  impious 
rebellion ;  they  act  the  part  of  open  apostates,  in  deserting  the 
service  of  Jehovah,  the  god  of  their  nation,  to  whom  they  | 

have  been  consecrated,  and  offering  w^ship  to  idols.    The  i 

characteristics    of   their    idolatry   were,    inflaming    their  j 

sensual  affections  in  the  groves,  where  the  idols  were  often  i 

stationed,  and  slaughtering  children  as  victims,  especially 
to  Moloch,  who  was  worshipped  in  that  manner  in  the 
▼alley  of  Hinnom — writes  at  once  the  most  polluted  and  the 
most  craeL 
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"  Among  the  smooth  (stones)  of  the  valley  (or  stream)  is 
thy  portion  ;  they  are  thy  lot :  Also,  to  them  hast  thou 
poured  out  a  drink-offering,  thou  hast  brought  a  meatoffer- 
ing.  Shall  I  be  satisfied  for  those  (without  vengeance)  I" 
V.  6.  By  the  smooth  (stones)  of  the  valley  is  meant,  pro- 
bably, their  idols  or  representatives  of  their  gods  in  the  deep 
valley  around  Jerusalem.  They  were  the  portion,  lot,  or 
chosen  place  of  worship  to  these  idolaters,  in  contradistinc- 
tion from  the  temple  inclosure,  which  was  consecrated  to  the 
worship  of  Jehovah.  In  that  valley,  a  vast  depository  of 
carcases  and  other  odious  objects  from  the  city  ;  they  oflFered 
their  slaughtered  children  as  victims  to  appease  their  gods, 
and  there  they  presented  offerings  of  bread,  thereby  falsely 
ascribing  to  Moloch,  Baal,  or  Ashtaroth  the  gift  of  the  fruits 
of  the  earth.  Would  Jehovah  be  pacified  for  these  impious 
affronts,  without  any  inflictions  of  vengeance  t 

The  prophet  next  describes  their  idolatrous  rites  in  an- 
other favorite  scene  :  "  On  a  high  and  elevated  mountain 
hast  thou  placed  thy  bed  ;  also  there  hast  thou  gone  up  to 
offer  sacrifice.  And  behind  the  door,  and  the  doorpost  hast 
thou  placed  thy  memorial :  Far  away  from  me  <iiou  hast 
uncovered  and  hast  gone  up  ;  thou  hast  enlarged  thy  bed, 
and  hast  covenanted  with  them  :  thou  hast  loved  their  bed, 
thou  hast  provided  room,"  vs.  7,  8.  Here  the  impure  rites 
of  idolatry  are  exhibited  as  the  chief  elements  of  the  wor- 
ship offered  on  the  higli  mountains,  and  as  contemplated  by 
the  Israelites  with  desire. 

^^  And  thou  hast  gone  to  the  king  anointed,  and  hast  multi- 
plied thine  unguents,  and  hast  sent  tliem  ambassadors  even  to 
a  far-off  (land),  and  hast  gone  down  even  to  hell,"  v.  9.  Whe- 
ther the  aim  of  these  measures  was  to  render  tlie  rites  more 
attractive  to  votaries,  or  more  acceptable  to  the  deities  wor- 
shipped, or  to  gain  the  sanction  of  some  monarch  who  was 
a  worelnpper  of  the  same  gods^  and  draw  visitors  and  offer- 
ings from  a  distancc,*they  bespoke  extreme  zeal. 

"  In  the  greatness  of  thy  way  thou  hast  labored :  Thou 
hast  not  said  There  is  no  hope.  Thou  hast  the  (means  of)  life 
of  thy  hands,  therefore  thou  art  not  weak,"  vs.  10.  That  is, 
like  a  sorceress,  you  have  employed  every  art  within  your 
power,  you  have  never  despaired,  you  have  gained  the  mean  a 
of  subsistence,  and  therefore  you  are  bold  and  strong. 
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3.  Hypocatastasis  in  the  use  of  laying  to  heart,  for  con- 
sidering. "  And  whom  hast  thoa  feared  and  been  afraid  of, 
that  thoa  shonldst  lie  ?  And  me  thou  hast  not  remembered, 
thoa  hast  not  laid  to  heart.  Is  it  not  (because)  I  hold  my 
peace,  and  that  of  old,  that  thoa  wilt  not  fear  me?"  vs.  11. 
Who  is  it  that  they  had  so  feared  as  to  resort  to  such  lying, 
as  was  involved  in  their  worship  of  idols,  while  they  still 
retained  the  name  and  profession  of  being  Jehovah's  peo- 
ple !  Not  their  idols ;  for  if  they  had  truly  regarded  them 
as  supreme  deities,  entitled  to  their  homage,  they  ought  not 
to  have  felt  any  hesitation  in  openly  renouncing  allegiance 
to  Jehovah  I  And  not  Jehovah,  for  they  had  not  remem- 
bered him,  religiously,  nor  had  any  care  for  him.  Whence, 
then,  was  this  monstrous  contradiction  in  their  conduct? 
Was  it  not  because  he  had  delayed  to  avenge  himself  that 
they  would  not  fear  him  ?  If  so,  he  would  soon  judge  them 
for  their  offences. 

"  I  will  declare  thy  righteousness  and  thy  works  ;  and 
they  shall  not  profit  thee.  In  thy  crying,  let  thy  gather- 
ings save  thee :  But  all  of  them  the  wind  shall  take  up,  and 
a  breath  shall  take  away,"  vs.  12, 13.  To  declare  their 
righteousness  and  their  works,  will  be  to  unfold  the  true 
character  of  their  false  religion  and  its  effects.  That  mani- 
festation will  be  made  by  inflicting  judgments  on  them, 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  their  idols  cannot  deliver 
them.  When  in  their  anguish  they  cry  for  succor,  Jeho- 
vah will  leave  them  to  learn,  by  experiment,  the  nothing- 
ness of  their  gods ;  instead  of  deities  who  defend  their  vota- 
ries, they  will  be  like  chaff  which  the  wind  bears  away. 
Not  so  he  who  trusts  in  Jehovah.  He  shall  be  kept  securely 
and  crowned  with  salvation. 

4.  Apostrophe.  "  But  he  who  trusts  in  me  shall  inherit 
the  land,  and  possess  my  holy  mountain.  And  he  shall  say, 
Cast  up,  cast  up,  clear  the  way,  take  up  the  stumbling  block 
from  the  way  of  my  people,"  vs.  13,  14. 

5.  6,  7.  Hypocatastases  in  the  use  of  casting  up  earth,  to 
form  a  road,  clearing  the  way,  and  removing  a  stumbling 
block,  for  analogoas  measures  for  the  preparation  of  the 
people  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  The  figure  is  the 
same  as  is  employed  (chap.  xl.  3-5,)  to  foreshow  the  oflBce 
of  John  the  Baptist,  who  was  to  announce  the  approach  of 
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the  MeBsiah  and  call  the  nation  to  prepare  themselves,  by 
repentance,  for  receiving  him.  While  Jehovah  will  over- 
whelm the  votaries  of  idols,  and  drive  them  into  lasting 
exile,  he  will  not  desert  those  who  trust  him,  but  will  recall 
them  from  banishment,  and  give  them  again  to  inherit  the 
land  of  their  ancestors,  and  to  possess  his  holy  mountain, 
Zion,  which  is  consecrated  for  his  worship. 

'^  For  thus  saith  the  High  and  Exalted  One,  inhabiting 
eternity,  and  Holy  is  his  name,  in  the  high  and  holy  (place) 
will  I  dwell ;  and  with  the  broken  and  humble  of  spirit,  to 
revive  the  spirit  of  the  humble,  and  to  revive  the  heart  of 
the  broken.  For  not  to  eternity  will  I  contend,  and  not  to 
perpetuity  will  I  be  wroth ;  for  the  spirit  from  before  me 
will  faint,  and  the  souls  I  have  made,'*  vs.  15, 16.  This  im- 
plies that  a  long  season  of  anger  and  chastisement  was  to 
pass  before  he  would  thus  interpose  to  restore  those  who 
trust  him  to  their  ancestral  land  ;  and  during  that  period  of 
wrath  the  nation  was  to  be  in  exile.  It  implies,  also,  that 
at  its  close,  he  will  bring  many  of  them  to  contrition  for 
their  sins,  and  will  descend  and  impart  a  new  life  to  them 
and  dwell  with  them.  It  indicates,  also,  that  his  avenging 
judgments  are  then  to  cease  :  they  are  to  be  smitten  no 
more,  but  restored  to  his  favor.  And  this  is  in  harmony 
with  other  predictions  of  his  grace  to  them  at  that  period. 
**  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my  people,  saitli  your  God.  Speak 
ye  comfortably  to  Jerusalem,  and  cry  unto  her  that  her  war- 
fare is  accomplished,  that  her  iniquity  is  pardoned,"  chap, 
xl.  1,  2.  '^  Behold  I  have  taken  out  of  thine  hand  the  cup 
of  trembling,  the  dregs  of  the  cup  of  my  fury  ;  thou  shalt 
no  more  drink  it  again,"  li.  22. 

8,  9.  Hypocatastases  in  the  use  of  turning  away — an  act  of 
the  body,  for  apostasy,  and  the  way — the  path  of  the  heart  for 
its  mode  of  acting.  "  For  his  covetous  iniquity  I  am  wroth, 
and  wiU  smite  him,  (I  will)  hide  me  and  be  wroth ;  for  he 
has  gone  on  turning  away  in  the  way  of  his  heart,"  vs.  17. 
The  judgments  with  which  they  are  to  be  smitten  will  be 
because  of  iheir  sins,  and  will  be  carried  no  further  than  to 
demonstrate  the  nothingness  of  their  false  gods,  make  a  just 
expression  of  Jehovah's  anger,  and  show  that  their  salva- 
tion must  come  from  him.  He  will  not  discontinue  the 
tempest  of  vengeance  which  was  to  beat  on  them — ^the 
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event  has  shown-^throngli  eighteen  centuries,  becaoee  they 
will  not  still  deserve  it,  but  because,  if  he  subjects  them  in 
perpetuity  to  such  a  warfare,  they  will  be  exterminated, 
▼8. 16. 

10.  Hypocatastasis  in  the  use  of  ways  for  modes  of  act- 
ing. ^'  His  ways  I  have  seen,  and  I  will  heal  him,  and  will 
guide  him,  and  restore  comforts  unto  him,  and  his  mourn- 
ers," vs.  18. 

11.  Hypocatastasis  in  the  use  of  heal,  a  change  of  the 
body,  for  an  analogous  change  of  the  mind.  Their  ways 
are  their  rebellious  ways  for  which  they  are  punished. 
Their  healing  will  be  by  their  renovation  to  repentance, 
faith,  and  love,  by  which  they  will  be  led  to  peace  and 
blessedness. 

12.  Metaphor  in  denominating  words  the  fruit  of  the 
lips.  ^^  Creating  the  fruit  of  the  lips.  Peace,  peace  to  the 
far  off  and  to  the  near,  saith  Jehovah,"  vs.  19.  The  fruit 
of  the  lips  is  the  salutation.  Peace,  peace.  The  prediction 
therefore  is,  that  at  that  crisis,  by  the  sovereign  act  of  Jeho- 
vah, the  nation  far  off  and  near  will  meet  salutations  of 
peace  from  their  enemies ;  and  implies  that  all  obstructions 
to  their  return,  from  the  unfriendliness  of  those  among 
whom  they  are  dispersed,  will  be  removed. 

13.  Hypocatastasis  in  the  use  of  heal,  for  restoration  to 
holin^s  and  happiness.  "  And  I  heal  him,"  vs.  19.  The 
redemption  they  are  then  to  experience  from  sin  and  its 
curse  is  to  be  the  work  of  Jehovah,  not  of  any  one  else,  and 
that  will  be  seen  and  felt  with  the  profoundest  conviction. 
^  And  all  flesh  shall  know  that  I  Jehovah  am  thy  Saviour, 
and  thy  Bedeemer,  the  Mighty  One  of  Jacob,"  chap, 
xlix.  26. 

14.  CJomparison.  "  But  the  wicked  are  like  the  troubled 
sea,  for  it  cannot  rest,  and  its  waters  cast  up  mire  and  dirt 
There  is  no  peace  saith  my  God  to  the  wicked,"  vs.  20,  21. 
None  but  the  humble  and  contrite  will  share  in  that  redemp- 
tion. Those  who  then  remain  incorrigible  will  continue  so. 
No  reconciliation  with  God  will  ever  be  vouchsafed  to  them. 
They  will  be  consigned  to  eternal  restlessness  and  misery. 

These  prophecies,  thus  taken  in  their  grammatical  sense, 
are  natural,  clear,  and  consistent  with  themselves,  and  all 
the  other  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  respecting  the 
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apostasy,  the  pniiishment,  and  the  final  redemption  of 
Israel ;  and  they  have  in  a  large  measure  already  been  fol- 
filled.  How  can  it  be  denied  that  the  apostasy  of  the 
Israelites  to  idolatry,  and  their  addiction  for  ages  to  the 
debasing  and  impious  rites  here  foreshown  of  them,  are 
yerifications  of  these  predictions  ?  How  can  it  be  denied 
that  the  inroads  on  them  by  the  warlike  nations  around 
them,  the  slaughters  by  which  hosts  of  them  were  swept  to 
the  grave,  the  plunder  and  devastation  of  their  cities,  and 
their  banishment  and  dispersion  among  their  conquerors  for 
ages,  which  began  soon  after  these  prophecies  were  uttered, 
are  fulfilments  of  these  predictions  ?  Ko  verification  of  a 
revelation  can  be  conceived  more  exact,  none  on  a  scale 
more  vast  and  overwhelming.  It  began  with  the  veiy 
dawn  of  history.  It  has  been  protracted  through  the 
twenty-five  hundred  years  that  have  passed  since,  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  great  actors  in  the  theatre  of  the  world, 
and  by  their  agency;  the  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Medes, 
Greeks,  Eomans,  Saracens,  Turks,  and  the  present  nations 
of  Western  Europe.  To  deny  that  these  events  are  the 
events  of  the  kind  foreshown  in  these  predictions,  is  in 
efiect  to  deny  that  any  events  can  justly  be  considered  as 
accomplishments  of  prophecies  in  which  such  agents,  acts, 
and  occurrences  are  foreshown.  If  the  exact  correspon- 
dence of  persons,  acts,  and  conditions  to  predictions  is  no 
proof  that  they  are  the  persons,  acts,  and  conditions  fore- 
shown in  those  prophecies,  there  plainly  can  be  no  proofs  of  a 
verification  of  a  prediction ;  and  prophecy  itself  is  converted 
into  a  deception.  But  if  these  predictions  of  the  apostasy 
of  the  Israelites  to  idol  worship,  and  in  its  most  debasing 
and  odious  forms ;  of  the  unfaithfulness,  selfishness,  world- 
liness,  ambition  and  cruelty  of  the  priests  and  rulers ;  the 
devastation  of  their  land  by  conquerors,  and  their  exile  for 
ages  among  the  nations,  are  predictions  of  their  acts,  and 
the  punishments  with  which  they  were  to  be  smitten, 
and  have  been  verified  in  their  apostasy  to  idols,  their 
general  demoralization,  and  their  banishment  from  their 
country  for  a  vast  tract  of  centuries ;  then  indubitably  the 
prophecies  that  are  inwoven  with  these  of  their  restoration 
from  exile,  readoption  as  Jehovah's  people,  and  redemption 
from  sin  under  the  sceptre  of  the  Messiah,  must  be  equally 
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taken  as  prophecies  of  what  is  to  befall  them,  that  are 
to  have  an  equally  exact  and  literal  fulfilment  To  deny  it 
is  to  deny  that  those  parts  of  these  prophecies  are  prophetic, 
as  absolutely  as  the  denial  that  the  predictions  of  their  wor- 
ship of  idols  and  their  exile,  are  predictions  of  these  events, 
is  a  denial  that  those  predictions  are  prophetic. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  ascribe  to  them  a  representative 
signification — making  Israel,  2iion,  Jerusalem,  denote  the 
church  of  the  present  dispensation,  is  not  only  to  involve 
them  in  inextricable  confusion  and  contradiction,  but  is  to 
overthrow  the  most  essential  truths  of  revelation.  If  the 
second  coming  of  the  Messiah  is  to  be  spiritualized,  his  first 
advent  must  also  be;  and  his  death  and  expiation  made 
mere  representatives  of  events  in  tiie  history  of  some  other 
being.  But  if  that  be  so,  men  have  no  longer  a  Bedeemer 
whose  blood  cleanses  from  sin ;  there  is  no  longer  a  Saviour 
who  can  restore  tlie  race  and  the  world  from  the  ruin  sin 
has  brought  on  them.  The  whole  promise  of  a  reign  of  the 
Messiah ;  of  a  new  creation  of  the  heavens  and,  the  earth  ; 
of  a  conversion  of  all  nations ;  of  an  abolition  of  Satan's 
empire  and  of  death ;  and  of  an  endless  age  of  righteousness 
and  peace,  becomes  a  gorgeous  mockery. 


Aet.  Vn. — ^LrrKRABT  and  CBmcAL  Notices. 

1.  Thb  Hiohbb  Chbistian  Lifb.  By  Rev.  W.  O.  Boardman. 
Boston  :  Henry  Hoyt.    New  York:  Sheldon  <fe  Co.  1859. 

Mr.  BoABDKAN  exhibits  the  Christian  Life  as  consisting  usually 
of  two  stages :  the  first,  on  which  th^believer  enters  at  conver- 
sion, the  chief  characteristic  of  which  he  represents  to  be  &ith 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  justification :  the  second,  commenc- 
ing at  what  he  denominates  a  second  conversion,  the  peculiarity 
of  which  he  holds  is  faith  in  Christ  for  sanctification.  And  it  is 
this  trust  which  he  denominates  the  higher  Christian  life,  and 
dtes  examples  to  exemplify. 

That  such  is  the  experience  of  now  and  then  an  eminent 
believer,  and  perhaps  of  many,  we  do  not  doubt ;  and  that  faith 
in  Christ,  in  a  very  comprehensive  sense,  contemplating  him  in 
all  his  great  perfections,  in  all  his  offices,  in  all  his  promises,  and 
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all  the  vast  parposes  he  has  revealed  extending  through  eternal 
ages,  is  eminently  distinctive  of  those  who  make  large  attun- 
ments  in  intelligence,  in  holiness,  and  in  aasarance  and  peace ; 
and  may  be  taken  in  a  large  degree  as  a  measure  of  their  love, 
their  strength,  and  their  enjoyment,  we  fully  believe.  The  life 
of  believers,  however,  is  not,  by  any  means,  so  generally  cast  in 
the  particular  mould  Mr.  Boardman  depicts,  as  he  imagines.  In 
the  first  place,  a  direct,  unreserved,  and  emphatic  trust  in  Christ 
for  justification,  is  not  so  characteristic  of  the  first  stages  of  the 
new-bom  mind,  as  he  represents.  That  a  direct  specific  fiiith  in 
him  for  justification  is  exercised,  and  becomes  at  length  a  con- 
spicuous element  of  the  new  affections,  is  indubitable ;  but  the 
first  obedient  act,  and  the  leading  attitude  for  a  time  of  the  mind 
toward  God,  is  determined  very  much  by  the  great  truths  which 
are  before  the  eye  at  the  moment  of  renovation,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  which  it  is  that  love,  subjection,  trust,  and  peace,  are 
first  excited.  From  the  time  of  Edwards  till  wiUiin  thirty 
years,  it  was  very  generally  held  in  New  England,  that  submis- 
sion is  at  least  among  the  first  and  most  characteristic  acts  of 
the  renewed  heart ;  and  submission  to  God,  an  unconditional 
surrendry  of  all  its  interests  to  him,  was  regarded  as  the  most 
decisive  test  of  piety.  And  that  sprung  from  the  theology  that 
prevailed,  which  occupied  itself  in  a  higher  measure  with  the 
rights  and  acts  of  God  as  moral  governor,  than  with  Christ's 
expiation  and  righteousness  as  Redeemer.  While  the  latter 
was  not  neglected,  so  much  greater  prominence  was  given  to 
the  former,  that  it  was  natural  that  the  first  acts  of  the  renewed 
should  take  the  form  of  subjection  to  him  as  ruler,  holy  in  all 
his  demands,  and  just  in  his  threatenings,  and  submission  to  his 
sovereign  will ;  and  in  those  cases  a  lofty  and  rapturous  sense  of 
the  glory  of  his  justice  and  holiness,  and  the  beauty  of  his  good- 
ness, and  grace,  and  love,  adoration,  trust,  joy  in  him,  delight 
to  be  saved  by  his  mercy,  and  desires  to  do  his  will,  were  the 
most  conspicuous  shaped  the  new-created  affections  assumed : 
while  faith  in  Christ  by  a  direct  and  specific  acceptance  of  him 
as  Redeemer  by  his  obedience  and  death,  and  trust  in  him  for 
pardon  and  acceptance — in  distinction  from  trust  in  Good's  mercy 
for  redemption  through  him,  was  only  reached  at  a  later  period; 
and  sometimes  at  the  distance  of  years,  in  seasons  of  great  afflic- 
tion, or  at  the  approach  of  death.  And  to  this  class  belong 
some  of  those,  probably,  whom  Mr.  Boardman  cites  as  exam- 
ples of  faith  in  Christ  for  sanctification. 
In  the  next  place,  that  revivification,  that  fresh  quickening  to 
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clearer  and  higher  views,  and  more  glowing  affections,  which 
Mr.  B.  improperly,  we  think,  calls  a  second  conversion,  does 
not  always  take  the  form,  as  he  represents,  of  a  specific  trast  in 
Christ  for  sanctification ;  nor  is  it  a  renewing  of  which,  like 
regeneration,  the  mind  is  the  subject  bnt  once :  instead,  like  the 
first  acts  of  holy  affection  that. follow  regeneration,  it  has  a 
diversity  of  forms  corresponding  to  the  special  troths  or  realiza- 
tions which  are  the  medium  of  the  revivification  :  and  it  is 
firom  time  to  time  repeated,  and  with  some 'individuals  fre- 
quently.    It  sometimes  takes  the  shape  of  a  fiir  more  direct  and 
speci^c  acceptance  of  Christ  as  Redeemer  in  all  his  ofiices,  and 
entrustment  of  the  soul  to  him  for  salvation,  than  had  ever  before 
been  reached ;  and  is  attended  with  towering  realizations  of  the 
efficacy  of  his  blood  to  atone ;  of  the  glory  of  a  justification  by 
his  righteousness ;  of  his  power  to  accomplish  all  that  is  needed 
in  order  to  a  full  redemption ;  and  of  the  certainty  of  his  promises. 
Sometimes,  and  perhaps  often,  it  takes  place  in  the  form  Mr.  B. 
represents,  of  a  direct  and  energetic  trust  in  Christ  for  sanctifi- 
cation, springing  from  the  mind's  consciousness  of  its  hopeless 
vassalage  to  evil,  if  left  to  itself.    Sometimes  it  takes  place  in  a 
*  ^rrendry  by  the  believer  of  all  his  temporal  interests  into  the 
aands  of  God,  and  submission  to  his  sovereign  will,  whether  it 
assigns  calamities  or  deliverance  from  them.      Sometimes  in 
yielding  a  child,  a  parent,  a  wife,  a  husband  to  death,  and  bend- 
ing to  the  sovereignty  that  appoints  the  sorrow ;  sometimes  in 
suffering  the  neglect  of  friends  or  the  malice  of  enemies ;  and 
in  other  exigencies,  when  the  believer  is  brought  to  a  vivid  sense 
of  his  relations  to  God ;  a  piercing  consciousness  of  his  sins ;  a 
realization  of  the  emptiness  and  nothingness  of  the  world ;  and 
despairing  of  himself  he  flies  in  helplessness  and  anguish  to  the 
bosom  of  the  Father  and  Redeemer  for  shelter  and  support.    In 
such  seasons,  God  reveals  himself  anew  to  the  burthened  and 
trembling  suppliant ;  Christ  discloses  himself  in  the  greatness  of 
his  power,  the  freeness  of  his  mercy,  and  the  riches  of  his  love ; 
and  shedding  a  fresh  beam  of  light  and  peace  on  the  heart,  im- 
bues it  with  a  new  and  more  vigorous  life.     Instead  of  being 
confined  to  a  single  period,  or  single  conflict,  there  is  no  trial  of 
life  that  does  not  sometimes  thus  issue  in  a  nearer  approach  to 
God,  a  fuller  discovery  of  Christ,  and  a  higher  measure  of  love, 
trust,  and  peace :  there  is  not  a  solitary  exigency  through  which 
the  Minting  disciple  is  called  to  pass,  that  may  not  thus  become, 
by  prayer,  penitence,  and  a  fresh  resort  to  the  Redeemer,  the 
occasion  of  a  new  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  a  new^and  higher  expe- 
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rience  of  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come ;  while  an  nnfiuling 
feature  of  each  revivification,  whatever  may  be  its  other  distinc- 
tive characteristics,  is,  a  more  intimate  noion  to  the  Savioar ; 
a  more  unreserved  and  absolute  trust  in  him,  and  a  deeper  demre 
to  be  conformed  to  his  will.  Each  fresh  illumination,  each  new 
discovery  of  his  glory,  every  advance  in  the  comprehension  of 
his  work  as  Saviour,  every  beam  of  light  that  falls  on  the  eye 
from  the  open  portals  of  the  world  of  holiness  and  blessedness 
to  which  he  is  conductmg  his  redeemed,  quickens  the  heart  to 
a  more  fervid  glow,  arms  it  with  greater  strength  and  steadfiist- 
ness,  and  invests  the  prospect  of  a  final  redemption  with  bigher 
interest  and  beauty. 

2.  Reason  and  Revelation.  By  Robert  S.  Candlish,  DJ)., 
Edinburgh.  T.  Nelson  &  Sons,  London,  Edinburgh,  and 
New  York.     1860. 

This  volume  consists  of  Essays  on  the  authority,  ilfepiration, 
and  infallibility  of  the  Scriptures,  the  harmony  of  conscience 
with  Reason  and  the  Bible  ;  and  the  duty  of  free  inquiry  and 
private  judgment.  They  are  written  in  a  style  of  great  direct 
ness  and  vivacity,  abound  with  fresh  and  glowing  thoughts,  a^^ 
without  descending  into  minute  and  prolix  discussions,  present 
a  train  of  considerations  in  a  measure  quite  original,  that  vindi- 
cate the  Sacred  Scriptures  from  the  objections  of  the  sceptical 
and  captious,  and  show  them  to  be  indubitably  the  word  of 
God.  The  rejectors  of  inspiration,  against  whom  Dr.  Candlish 
mainly  directs  his  reasonings,  are  the  transcendentalists  of  the 
German  school,  who,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Coleridge, 
have  imbued  many  in  England  and  Scotland  with  their  rational- 
ism. We  are  glad  that  so  able  and  popular  a  writer  is  endea- 
voring to  protect  the  young,  especially  against  those  absurd  and 
untheistic  theories. 

3,  History  of  Independence  Hall  from  the  earliest  Period 
to  the  present  Time  ;  embracing  Biographies  of  the  Signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  with  Historical  Sketches 
of  the  Relics  preserv^ed  in  that  Sanctuary  of  American  Free- 
dom. ByD.W.Belisle.  Philadelphia:  J.  ChallenA  Son.  1859. 

The  title  sufliciently  indicates  the  subjects  of  this  volume.  It 
is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  biographicsd  notices  of  the  illustrious 
men  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  are 
brief,  and  will  be  read  with  interest. 
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The  last  century  has  been  signalized  beyond  any  other 
period  since  the  promulgation  of  Christianity,  by  the  efforts 
of  its  enemies  to  convict  it  of  error,  and  divest  it  of  the 
influence  it  exerts  on  those  who  receive  it  as  divine.  A 
vast  array  of  subtle,  unscrupulous,  and  impassioned  antago- 
nists have  assailed  it.  All  the  arts  of  genius,  the  resources 
of  critical  learning,  the  speculations  of  superficial  and  false 
science  have  been  employed  to  sap  its  foundation,  and  beat 
down  its  superstructure :  but  in  vain.  It  remains  undemo- 
voL.  xra. — ^No.  n.  12 
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lished,  and  nndistnrbed.  The  assaults  that  have  been  made  on 
it  have  only  served  to  show  it  to  be  impregnable.  The  bolts 
burled  against  it  have  rebounded  on  its  assailants,  and 
dashed  them  to  the  dust,  or  put  them  to  flight  Among  the 
most  confident,  showy,  and  boastful  of  those  attacks,  have 
been  the  attempts  of  sceptics  to  convict  the  historical  records 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  of  error.  Gould  it  be  proved 
that  the  narratives  of  the  Bible  are  false ;  that  some  of  its 
important  personages  never  lived,  that  some  of  the  events 
narrated  in  it  never  took  place,  that  the  writers,  instead  of 
reliable,  were  ignorant,  mistaken,  and  deceptive,  it  has  been 
felt  that  its  claim  to  a  divine  origin  would  be  overthrown ; 
and  rectitude  and  self-respect  constrain  the  learned  and  con- 
scientious to  its  rejection,  and  ignorance  and  prejudice  be 
inflamed  with  unconquerable  aversion  to  it  And  the  most 
unfair  and  malevolent  expedients  that  could  be  devised 
have  been  employed  to  produce  this  result  The  sacred 
narratives  have  been  assailed  at  every  point,  and  every  spe- 
cies of  objection  alleged  to  excite  doubt  of  their  truth,  and 
weaken  their  authority.  Some  of  their  statements  have 
been  denounced,  because  they  are  not  in  harmony  with 
those  of  other  writers,  though  their  means  of  knowledge 
were  far  inferior ;  some  because  they  have  no  confirmation 
from  contemporary  or  later  foreign  authors ;  aome  because 
they  have  not  a  fuller  corroboration  from  them ;  and  some 
simply  because  diversities  appear  in  the  narratives  of  the 
same  events ;  as  in  the  number,  for  example,  of  the  inci- 
dents related,  and  the  fulness  of  the  pictures  drawn  of 
scenes  and  actions  in  the  gospels,  though  they  involve  no 
contradictions  or  inconsistencies.  Whatever,  in  short,  if 
believed,  would  make  against  the  veracity  and  authority  of 
the  sacred  word,  has  been  affirmed,  reiterated,  and  set  oflT 
with  all  the  artifices  that  ingenuity  could  devise,  and  urged 
with  all  the  audacity  that  recklessness  and  malice  could 
prompt ;  but  it  has  only  resulted  in  the  confutation  of  the 
assailants.  The  issue,  sooner  or  later,  of  every  attack  has 
been  a  fuller  verification  of  the  inspired  narrative. 

It  is  to  asurvey  of  this  long  controversy,  and  a  restatement  of 
the  Historical  Evidences  of  the  truth  of  the  Scripture  R^ords 
that  these  lectures,  written  with  great  calmness,  deameea, 
and  ability,  are  devoted.    In  the  first  lecture  the  author 
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stateB  the  principles  on  which  the  question  of  the  truth  of  his- 
torical records  is  to  be  determined;  in  the  next  four,  he 
applies  them  to  the  narratives  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and 
in  the  last  three,  to  those  of  the  New ;  vindicating  them 
from  objection,  citing  the  confirmations  they  receive  from 
contemporary  or  later  writers,  and  pointing  out  especially 
the  corroborations  those  of  the  Old  Testament  have  received 
from  the  lately  deciphered  relics  of  Egypt,  and  the  monu- 
ments recently  disentombed  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia.  We 
cannot  trace  his  argument  at  large  through  this  period.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  quote  the  paragraph  with  which  he  closes  it : — 

*^  My  task,  so  far  as  the  Old  Testament  is  concerned,  is  acoom* 
plished.  It  has,  I  believe,  been  shown,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  sacred  narrative  itself  is  the  production  of  eye-witnesses,  and 
therefore  that  it  is  entitled  to  the  acceptance  of  all  those  who 
regard  contemporary  testimony  as  the  main  ground  of  all  authen* 
tic  history.  And  it  has,  secondly,  been  made  apparent,  tJuU  aU 
the  evidence  which  we  possess /ram  profane  sources  of  a  really 
importaiU  and  trustworthy  character  tends  to  confirm  the  truth 
of  the  history  delivered  to  us  in  the  sacred  volume.  The  monu- 
mental records  of  past  ages, — Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Egyptian, 
Persian,  Phoenician, — the  writings  of  historians  who  have  based 
their  histories  on  contemporary  annals,  as  Manetho,  Berosus, 
Dias,  Menander,  Nicholas  of  Damascus — ^the  descriptions  given 
by  eye-witnesses  of  the  Oriental  manners  and  customs — the 
proo&  obtained  by  modem  research  of  the  condition  of  art  in 
the  time  and  country — all  combine  to  confirm,  illustrate,  and 
establish  the  veracity  of  the  writers,  who  have  delivered  to  us 
in  the  Pentateuch,  in  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and 
Chronicles,  Ezra,  Esther,  and  Nehemiah,  the  history  of  the 
chosen  people.  That  history  stands  firm  against  all  the  assaults 
made  upon  it ;  and  the  more  light  that  is  thrown  by  research 
and  discovery  upon  the  times  and  countries  with  which  it  deals, 
the  more  apparent  becomes  its  authentic  and  matter-of-fact  cha- 
racter."—Pp.  153,  154. 

The  following  is  the  recapitulation  with  which  be  coQ- 
clades  his  argument  on  the  New  Testament: — 

^^  We  have  found  that  the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  the  productions  of  contemporaries  and  eye-witnesses 
— ^that  two  at  least  of  those  who  wrote  the  life  of  Chnst  were 
his  dose  and  intimate  fiiends,  while  the  account  of  the  early 
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church,  delivered  in  the  Aot8»  was  written  by  a  companion  of 
the  apostles — ^that  the  truth  of  the  narrative  contained  in  these 
writings  is  evidenced  by  their  sober,  simple,  and  unexaggerated 
tone,  and  by  their  agreement,  often  undesigned,  with  each  other 
— ^that  it  is  further  confirmed  by  the  incidental  allusions  to  it 
which  are  found  in  the  speeches  of  the  apostles,  and  in  their 
epistolary  correspondence  with  their  converts — ^that  its  main 
facts  are  noticed  by  pro&ne  writers,  while  a  comparison  of  its 
secondary  or  incidental  facts  with  the  civil  history  of  the  times 
as  otherwise  known  to  us,  reveals  an  agreement  which  is  at  once 
so  multitudinous  and  so  minute,  as  to  constitute  in  the  eyes  of  all 
those  who  are  capable  of  weighing  historical  evidence,  an  over- 
whelming argument  in  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  the  whole 
story — that  the  narrative  was  accepted  as  simple  truth  soon 
after  it  w;is  published  in  most  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  and 
not  by  the  vulgar  only,  but  by  men  of  education  and  refinement, 
and  of  good  worldly  position — that  it  was  received  and  believed 
at  the  time  when  the  truth  of  every  part  of  it  could  be  readily 
tested  by  many  hundreds  of  thousands,  notwithstanding  the 
prejudices  of  education,  and  the  sacrifices  which  its  acceptance 
involved — and  finally,  that  the  rincerity  of  those  persons'  belief 
was  in  many  cases  tested  in  the  most  searching  of  all  possible 
ways  by  persecutions  of  the  cruellest  kind,  and  triumphantly 
stood  the  test :  so  that  the  church  counted  her  martyrs  by  thou- 
sands.''—Pp.  226,  227. 

Our  author's  theme  led  him  to  consider  only  those  objec- 
tions to  the  Scriptures  that  are  founded  on  their  historic 
statements.  If  tried  by  proper  criteria,  all  other  objections 
to  their  teachings  will  be  found  to  be  equally  groundless 
and  futile.  Let  the  inquiry  be  instituted  in  reference  to 
the  great  truths  respecting  the  attributes  of  God,  which  the 
Bible  itself  affirms  are  made  manifest  by  the  works  of  cre- 
ation, and  it  will  be  apparent  to  reason  that  such  rerelations 
of  himself  as  Ood  is  there  represented  as  making,  the  insti- 
tution and  administration  of  snch  a  government  as  he  is  there 
exhibited  as  exercising,  and  the  pursuit  of  the  ends  that  are 
there  ascribed  to  him,  are  consonant  with  his  station  and 
perfections,  and  marked  by  resistless  evidence.  Snch  a 
Being  giving  existence  to  such  a  material  empire,  peopled 
with  rational  beings,  will  infallibly  establish  and  maintain 
such  a  government  over  them,  as  is  embodied  and  described 
in  the  revelations  of  the  Bible. 
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Let  TI8  take  the  great  trnths  reepecting  his  being,  his  self- 
existence,  and  his  deity,  which  are  made  known  to  reason 
bj  the  works  he  has  created,  and  trace  the  argument  to  the 
conclnsion  we  have  indicated. 

"  For  that  which  maj  be  known  (is  knowable)  of  God,  is 
manifest  among  them  (men),  for  God  hath  showed  it  unto 
(made  it  discernible  bj)  them.  For  since  the  creation  of 
the  world,  the  invisible  things  of  him  are  clearly  seen,  being 
understood  bj  the  things  that  are  made ;  even  his  eternal 
power  and  godhead ;  so  that  they  are  without  excuse  (who 
fail  to  see  and  acknowledge  his  being  and  perfections, 
rights,  and  sway)."  The  invisible  things  of  him,  his  eter- 
nal power  and  godhead  that  are  clearly  seen  through  his 
works,  are,  plainly,  first,  his  self-existence  and  eternity; 
since  eternal  power  can  only  be  predicable  of  a  being  that 
is  self  existent,  and  thence  has  existed  and  is  to  exist  for 
ever;  and  next,  his  omnipotence;  since  a  self-existence 
must  necessarily  be  omnipotent ;  as  power  that  is  limited,  by 
the  terms,  is  not  supreme  and  independent,  but  finite  and 
thence  dependent ;  and  because  it  would  be  inadequate  to 
create  and  uphold  the  universe  which  God  has  created  and 
sustains.  And  in  thus  demonstrating  his  self-existence, 
eternity,  and  omnipotence,  it  demonstrates  that  all  his  other 
attributes,  intelligence,  skill,  goodness,  activity,  are  also 
infinite  and  divine.  His  works  discriminate  him  in  every 
relation,  from  finite  and  derived,  existence,  and  prove  him 
to  be  God. 

Bnt  how  is  it  that  the  world  he  has  made  thus  proves 
that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  eternal,  self-existent,  almighty, 
all-knowing,  and  in  all  other  attributes  infinite  and  divine? 
Plainly  because  the  world  is  a  derived  and  dependent 
existence ;  and  thence  must  be  the  work  of  an  underived 
and  independent  one ;  and  therefore  of  a  self-existence  who 
is  eternal,  almighty,  all-knowing,  and  perfect  in  eveiy  other 
relation. 

But  how  is  it  seen  with  such  clear  and  resistless  self-evi- 
dence, that  the  world  is  derived  and  dependent  ?  It  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  as  an  aggregate,  and  in  all  its  parts,  it  is  subj  ect 
to  inflaences  that  are  resistless  from  a  cause  that  is  exterior 
to  its  parts  and  to  itself.  Its  subjection  to  such  influences 
demonstrates  its  derivation  and  dependence;  since  were  it 
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of  the  Old  Testament,  rejected  him  generally  through  con- 
siderable periods ;  and  the  Gentile  nations,  by  whom  the 
gospel  was  first  received,  have  in  like  manner  returned  in  a 
great  measure  for  ages  to  the  homage  of  creature  deities. 
The  distinct,  full,  and  emphatic  exhibition  of  Ood  as  a  self- 
existence,  of  infinite  perfections,  the  creator  and  upholder 
and  ruler  of  all,  and  the  only  Ood,  is  peculiar  to  the  Bible,  and 
is  a  clear  and  decisive  proof  that  it  is  a  revelation  from  him. 

It  is  apparent  that  a  being  who  is  of  such  a  nature,  and 
who  gives  existence  to  such  a  universe,  must  have  ends  in 
the  creation,  support,  and  government  of  his  works,  that 
are  commensurate  with  his  own  and  their  greatness.  It 
were  contradictious  to  his  attributes  to  suppose  that  he  spoke 
them  into  being  for  the  mere  sake  of  exerting  the  acts  by 
which  they  were  created ;  or  that  he  has  no  aims  in  uphold- 
ing them  beyond  the  exercise  for  the  moment  of  the  power, 
intelligence,  and  skill  which  their  continuance  involves.  He 
acts  with  an  aim  that  is  suitable  to  the  boundlessness  of  his 
knowledge  and  power,  which  are  capable  of  accomplishing 
whatever  he  wishes.  He  acts  for  ends  that  are  as  vast  as 
his  empire,  that  contemplate  all  that  he  does  and  all  that  he 
]>ermit8,  and  that  are  to  extend  contemporaneously  with  his 
own  being  through  the  round  of  eternal  years.  A  revelation 
from  him  will,  accordingly,  most  certainly  exhibit  him  as 
acting  for  such  ends,  and  it  may  thence  be  taken  as  a  test 
of  the  title  of  the  Scriptures  to  be  considered  as  a  revelation 
from  him. 

And  they  bare  in  the  most  conspicuous  form  that  mark 
that  they  emanated  from  him.  For  they  exhibit  him  as 
acting — not  fortuitously  or  inconsiderately — but  on  a  plan 
that  embraces  all  his  works,  and  extends  through  all  ages ; 
as  having  formed  purposes  that  contemplate  not  only  all  the 
acts  he  is  himself  to  exert,  and  the  effects  to  which  they  are 
to  give  birth ;  but  all  the  agency  also  of  all  his  creatures, 
and  all  the  conditions  that  are  to  distinguish  their  existence. 
"  Known  unto  Ood  are  all  his  works  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world."  And  those  ends  they  exhibit  as  lying  in  him- 
self, in  distinction  from  the  created  universe.  They  repre- 
sent that  he  makes  all  things  for  himself;  not  that  he  exerts 
his  creating  and  sustaining  acts  for  the  sake  of  that  which 
he  creates  and  sustains.    And  they  teach  that  the  issue  of 
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all  his  works  and  dispensations  is  to  be  his  own  glory  i  that 
is,  the  manifestation  and  demonstration  of  his  perfections, 
as  the  self-existent,  and  the  creator  and  the  owner  of  all,  in 
acts  and  works  of  power,  wisdom,  righteonsness,  and  good- 
ness, in  forms  and  on  a  scale  that  oonstitate  a  proper  ground 
for  the  love  and  homage  of  his  creatures,  and  will  be  the 
means  of  the  loftiest  happiness  to  those  who  love  and  serve 
him.  And  this  distinguishes  the  Scriptures  from  all  other 
theologies.  Kone  of  the  pagan  religions  exhibited  their 
gods  as  acting  with  a  foresight  of  all  that  was  future,  and 
with  aims  that  embraced  all  that  concerned  them,  and 
stretched  through  unending  years.  As  their  deities  were 
but  creatures,  their  agencies  and  aims  were  like  those  of 
men,  confined  in  the  main  to  the  present,  and  perpetually 
varied  and  turned  to  new  directions  by  events  and  causes 
which  they  could  neither  foresee  nor  evade. 

And  this  is  a  proof  that  the  Scriptures  are  a  revelation 
firom  GK>d.  As  none  but  he  could  act  for  the  infinite  ends  he 
is  pnrsmng  in  the  creation  and  rule  of  his  works,  so  none 
but  he  could  make  known  what  those  ends  are,  and  show 
that  they  are  to  be  the  result  of  his  administration.  His 
infinite  greatness  above  creatures  appears  naturally  in  this 
diversity  of  his  ways  from  their  ways,  and  elevation  of  his 
thoughts  above  their  thoughts,  as  the  heavens  are  high  above 
the  earth. 

It  is  manifest  that  a  being  of  such  attributes,  giving  ex- 
istence to  such  a  universe,  and  reigning  over  it  for  such 
ends,  wonld,  as  a  means  to  those  ends,  make  known  to  his 
intelligent  creatures  his  moral  character,  assert  his  rights 
over  them,  impose  on  them  laws  for  the  guidance  of  their 
conduct  towards  him  and  one  another,  and  use  all  other  pro- 
per measures  to  lead  them  to  the  knowledge,  the  love,  the 
trust,  the  obedience,  and  the  blessedness  that  are  suitable 
to  their  nature  and  pleasing  and  honorable  to  him.  Such  a 
conrse  is  obviously  essential  to  his  own  perfection,  as  well 
as  to  their  well-being.  Not  to  assert  his  rights,  would  be  to 
treat  them  as  though  they  were  of  no  importance  to  himself, 
and  as  though  they  were  no  necessary  ground  of  obligation 
to  his  creatures;  which  were  infinitely  inconsistent  with 
tmth.  Not  to  reveal  his  character  to  them,  would  be  to 
treat  it  as  though  it  were  of  no  interest  to  them,  and  debar 
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tbem  from  tbat  needful  means  of  their  own  moral  perfection 
and  the  blefiaedoees  of  loving,  adoring,  and  imitating  him. 
It  would,  moreover,  be  infinitely  to  miBrepreeent  himself; 
as  it  wonld  imply  either  that  he  has  not  the  moral  perfec- 
tions  that  fonn  his  character,  or  that  his  aims  and  dis- 
positions are  different  from  what  they  are.  And  that 
would  be  supremely  unjast  to  himself,  and  malign  and  inja- 
rious  to  them. 

It  is  intuitively  certain,  therefore,  in  this  relation,  both 
that  he  would  reveal  himself  to  his  moral  creatures,  and 
that  he  would  reveal  himself  in  the  greatness  and  majesty 
of  his  moral  perfections — ^bis  holiness,  his  righteousness,  his 
truth,  his  love,  his  hatred  of  evil,  his  rights ;  and  that  he 
would  assert  his  title  to  the  homage  and  love  of  his  crea- 
tures, and  require  of  them  the  affections  and  actions  that 
are  due  to  him  because  of  his  nature  and  relations,  and 
requisite  to  their  own  moral  perfection  and  happiness.  Not 
to  do  it  would  be  to  disown  himself,  to  contradiot  his  own 
attributes,  to  refuse  the  agency  that  becomes  his  station  and 
relations,  to  defeat  the  ends  for  which  he  creates  and  reigns 
over  his  kingdom ;  and  thereby  forfeit  his  title  to  submission 
and  adoration,  and  plunge  his  creatures  into  misery  and  sin. 
It  is  as  certain  then,  as  it  is  that  he  exists,  that  he  will 
reveal  himself  to  his  intelligent  creatures  in  his  moral  per- 
fections, assert  his  rights,  and  institute  a  government  over 
them  of  sanctitude,  justice,  truth,  benignity,  and  aversion 
to  evil ;  that  calls  them  to  recognise,  love,  and  adore  him  in 
his  holiness  and  rectitude,  and  to  cherish  the  affections  also, 
and  act  on  the  principles  towards  one  another  that  become 
their  nature  and  relations,  and  are  requisite  to  their  perfec- 
tion and  happiness. 

And  judged  by  this  test,  also,  the  Scriptures  are  indubi- 
tably his  word.  The  revelation  he  makes  in  the  Bible 
is  pre-eminently  a  revelation  of  himself  as  moral  govemcw. 
The  whole  aim  of  the  communications  that  are  there  re- 
corded, is  to  make  himself  known  as  the  self-existent,  the 
almighty,  the  all-knowing,  the  all-holy,  the  Oreator,  up- 
holder, and  owner  of  all ;  assert  his  rights  to  the  homage  of 
men  because  of  his  natural  and  moral  perfections,  and  his 
relations;  and  institute  and  enforce  laws  prescribing  the 
duties  that  are  due  to  him  firom  men,  and  doe  £rom  them  to 
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one  another.  He  enjoins  a  homage  and  service  that  are 
suitable  to  his  nature  and  station  on  the  one  side,  and  to 
tlieir  capacities  and  relations  on  the  other ;  and  his  injunc- 
tions extend  to  all  their  powers,  all  their  conditions,  and 
all  their  acts.  None  of  the  gifts  with  which  they  are 
endowed,  are  omitted  in  his  legislation  ;  and  no  species 
or  degree  of  excellence  of  which  they  are  capable  is 
left  unrequired.  And  his  laws  are  enforced  by  sanctions 
commensurate  in  their  greatness  with  the  immeasurable 
interests  of  his  glory  and  their  well-being  that  are  involved 
in  their  conduct 

And  this  is  an  indubitable  proof  that  they  are  from 
God.  No  being  but  Jehovah  could  institute  a  govern- 
ment so  conscAant  to  his  perfections,  relations,  and  rights, 
and  suited  to  the  nature  of  men.  It  is  marked  in  every 
line  by  his  omniscience,  all-perfect  wisdom,  infinite  right- 
eousness, infinite  holiness,  infinite  goodness,  and  unchange- 
ableness  of  rectitude  and  purpose.  None  but  he  could 
frame  a  government  like  his,  that  extends  to  all  the 
powers,  relations,  thoughts,  and  actions  of  his  creatures,  and 
demands  a  perfect  rectitude  from  them.  None  of  the  re- 
ligions fabricated  by  men  have  any  such  character.  They 
ascribe  to  their  deities  no  such  moral  perfections ;  they 
make  no  such  discrimination  between  good  and  evil ;  they 
take  little  or  no  notice  of  the  principles,  thoughts,  and 
affections  of  men.  Their  gods  are  but  monsters  of  wick- 
edness; and  their  religions,  instead  of  prohibiting  and 
restraining,  sanction  the  evil  principles  and  passions  of 
men,  and  lead  them  into  lower  depths  of  debasement  and 
wickedness. 

The  Bible  is  thus  discriminated  in  the  most  striking 
manner  from  the  works  of  men.  It  bears  the  stamp  most 
conspicuously  of  a  divine  original.  It  can  no  more  be 
accounted  for,  except  as  a  revelation  from  Ood,  than  the 
material  universe  can,  except  as  the  work  of  his  creative 
fiat  The  nature  of  the  one  is  as  demonstrative  that  he  is 
its  author  as  the  nature  of  the  other  is. 

It  is  manifest  that  a  being  of  such  perfections,  creating 
such  an  empire,  and  instituting  over  it  such  a  government, 
will  exercise  such  a  providence  over  his  moral  creatures  as 
to  put  ihem  to  a  decisive  trial  of  their  allegiance,  and  mani- 
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fest  his  judgment  of  their  condnct.  He  will  Bot  content 
himself  with  simply  promulgating  his  will,  and  leave  hia 
creatures  to  obey  or  not,  as  they  please,  without  responsi- 
bility for  their  acts.  He  will  require  them  to  recognise  and 
respect  his  rights.  He  will  enforce  his  will,  and  will  verify 
his  promises  and  his  threatenings.  If  they  obey,  he  will 
crown  them  with  the  blessings  which  he  pledged  as  the 
reward  of  obedience ;  and  if  they  rebel,  he  will  signify  his 
displeasure  by  inflicting  the  penalty  he  threatened  as  the 
punishment  of  sin.  Not  to  take  that  course  would  be  to 
treat  his  rights  as  without  the  truth  and  sanctity  which 
his  assertion  of  them  implies ;  and  his  laws  as  without 
the  authority  which  he  ascribes  to  them  in  enacting  them 
and  enforcing  them  with  penalties;  and  to  render  his  govern- 
ment ineffective,  and  but  a  shadow.  But  that  would 
be  to  contradict  his  perfections,  defeat  the  ends  of  his 
government,  and  plunge  his  moral  creatures  into  sin.  No 
administration  is  so  irreconcilable  with  his  rectitude  and 
wisdom  and  so  impossible  to  him,  as  one  that  treats  holiness 
as  of  little  significance  and  favors  and  fosters  sin.  It  is  as 
certain,  therefore,  as  it  is  that  he  is  holy,  wise,  righteous, 
benevolent,  and  unchangeable  in  his  perfections,  that  he  will 
enforce  his  laws.  He  will  place  his  creatures  under  a  neces- 
sity of  showing  decisively  their  dispositions  towards  him, 
and  he  will  manifest  in  his  providence  his  approval  of  their 
obedience,  and  disapprobation  of  their  rebellion. 

And  tried  by  this  criterion,  it  is  manifest  again  that  the 
Scriptures  are  the  Word  of  God.  For  they  everywhere 
exhibit  it  as  the  law  of  his  government  that  his  moral  crea- 
tures universally  should  be  put  to  a  decisive  trial  of  their 
allegiance,  and  represent  his  providence  over  them  after 
their  ti-ial  as  adjusted  to  the.relations  they  have  assumed  to 
him,  and  the  good  or  evil  character  they  display ;  so  that 
they  and  the  universe  may  know  what  the  sentiments 
are  with  which  he  regards  them,  and  see  the  harmony  of  his 
procedure  with  his  perfections,  his  rights,  and  his  word. 
Thus,  when  our  first  parents  revolted,  he  withdrew  from  them 
his  Spirit,  excluded  them  from  his  favor,  and  pronounced 
on  them  a  sentence  to  physical  evils,  and  at  length  to  death ; 
and  thereafter  shaped  his  whole  providence  over  them  con- 
formably to  their  character  and  condition  as  offendeiB.    And 
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thia  k  a  feature  of  his  adminiBtration  over  the  race  through 
all  sabeeqaent  ages  of  the  greatest  conspicaity  and  signiii- 
canoe.  And  it  is  a  direct  and  resistless  proof  that  the  Scrip- 
tures are  from  him.  The  whole  of  his  providential  adminis- 
tration over  the  race,  since  their  fjedl,  proceeds  on  the  fact 
that  the  covenant  with  the  first  pair  that  is  revealed  in  the 
Bible  was  instituted  by  him,  and  that  they  violated  that  cove- 
nant, and  drew  on  their  posterity  the  evils  in  which  they  are 
now  involved.  And  in  like  manner,  all  the  remedial  mea- 
sures instituted  to  restore  the  race  from  revolt,  and  embodied 
in  the  Bible,  proceed  on  the  fact  that  he  is  the  author  of  that 
covenant  with  Adam  and  Eve,  and  of  the  judicial  and  dis- 
ciplinary providence  that  has  been  founded  on  it.  They 
are  all  indubitably  the  work  of  the  same  being ;  and  he 
cannot  be  denied  to  be  the  author  of  the  laws  contained  in 
the  Bible,  without  denying  that  he  is  the  author  of  the  pro- 
vidence which  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  man  has  violated 
those  laws.  K  he  is  not  the  author  of  the  laws,  how  can  he 
be  the  author  of  the  providence  in  which  penal  evils  are 
inflicted  on  every  individual  of  the  race  for  the  violation 
of  those  laws,  and  the  identical  evils  which  they  threaten 
as  the  penalty  of  their  violation  ?  To  suppose  that  those 
evils  are  not  penalties  of  his  law,  is  to  suppose  that  they  are 
gratuitoQs.  But  to  suppose  them  to  be  gratuitous  is  to 
suppose  them  to  be  immeasurably  unrighteous  and  malevo- 
lent For  what  more  stupendous  injustice  can  be  conceived 
than  that  the  whole  human  family  should  be  doomed  to 
death  as  the  penalty  of  revolt  from  his  sway,  if  no  such 
revolt  has  taken  place ;  if  no  law  has  been  enacted  by  him 
by  which  death  is  made  the  penalty  of  transgression !  Such 
a  procedure  is  impossible.  It  is  as  certain,  therefore,  that 
he  is  the  author  of  the  laws  of  the  Bible,  as  it  is  that  he  is 
the  author  of  the  providence  by  which  the  penalty  they 
threaten  is  inflicted  on  their  violators.  The  proof  ^at  he 
is  the  revealer  of  the  Bible  is  as  direct,  as  vast,  and  as 
absolute  as  it  is  that  he  is  the  author  of  providence. 
It  reaches  every  individual  of  the  race,  for  every  individual 
sooner  or  later  meets  the  penalty  of  death  ;  and  it  reaches 
and  presses  him  in  a  thousand  other  shapes  through  every 
hour  of  his  life.  Every  want,  every  pang,  every  sorrow, 
eveiy  fear,  every  disquiet  with  which  he  is  smitten  is  the 
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work  or  the  pertniasion  of  Ood's  proridenoe;  every  want, 
every  pang,  every  sorrow,  every  disquiet,  therefore,  being 
the  consequence  of  the  breach  of  his  law,  and  a  token  of  his 
displeasure,  is  a  proof  that  he  is  the  revealer  of  that  law  as 
it  is  embodied  in  the  Scriptures.  The  evidence  that  he  is 
the  anthor  of  the  Bible  is  thus  commensurate  to  each  indi- 
vidual, not  only  with  Gbd^s  whole  penal  and  disciplinary 
providence  over  that  individual,  but  with  his  providence 
over  the  whole  of  the  race.  It  transcends  in  its  vastness  the 
grasp  of  our  powers.  It  is  as  immeasurable  and  boundless 
as  all  the  acts  of  his  providential  sway  over  our  fallen 
world. 

What  more  indnbitable  and  impressive  demonstraticMi  of 
the  divine  origin  of  the  Bible  can  be  conceived  than  thist 
Keason  teaches  us  that  Jehovah  must,  in  order  to  his  own 
rectitude,  manifest  his  disapprobation  of  those  who  revolt 
from  his  sway,  and  that  the  displeasure  be  manifests  will 
be  proportioned  to  the  sin  of  which  they  are  guilty.  He 
will  treat  none  as  not  obnoxious  to  the  penalty ;  he  will 
treat  none  as  less  guilty  than  they  are.  On  the  other  band, 
it  teaches  us  with  equal  certainty  that  he  will  not  inflict  the 
penalty  of  sin  on  any  who  are  not  obnoxious  to  it  He  will 
treat  none  as  fallen  beings,  who  are  unfallen  and  innocent 
It  is  indisputable  at  the  same  time  that  the  evils  he  inflicts 
in  his  providence,  on  the  human  race,  are  identically  those 
that  are  assigned  by  the  law  of  the  Bible  as  the  penalty  of 
Bin.  He  indubitably  therefore  acts,  in  the  whole  system  of 
his  providence,  as  the  executor  of  that  law;  and  is  as  cer^ 
tainly  its  author.  To  suppose  him  not  to  be  the  author  of 
the  law  which  he  executes,  is  as  contradictious  to  his  nature 
and  station,  and  as  absurd,  as  it  were  to  suppose  that 
he  is  not  the  Creator  of  the  Universe  which  he  upholds  and 
governs.  It  directly  implies  that  he  acts  as  the  agent  of 
another  and  a  superior  being  who  is  the  author  of  the  law. 
But  that  implies  that  that  other  being — ^not  he — ^is  the  Cre- 
ator and  upholder  of  the  human  race ;  as  otherwise  he  could 
not  have  the  rights  over  them  of  lawgiver ;  and  that  implies 
that  Jehovah  is  not  Ood,  but  a  dependent  existence,  which 
is  not  merely  to  set  aside  the  Bible,  but  is  to  plunge  into 
atheism.  The  certainty,  then,  that  he  is  the  author  of  the 
law  of  the  Bible,  is  as  absolute  as  the  certainty  is  that  he 
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is  the  God  of  providence.  He  acts  in  all  his  disposing  and 
disciplinary  sway  as  its  upholder,  its  vindicator,  its  executor. 
He  as  indubitably  proclaims  himself  its  author  in  executing 
it,  as  he  did  in  enacting  it ;  and  as  he  appears  in  that  sphere 
in  the  whole  of  his  providence  the  evidence  that  the  legis- 
lation of  the  Bible  is  his,  is  as  vast  and  transcendent,  as  the 
proof  is  from  his  providence  that  the  empire  of  the  worlds 
and  creatures  over  which  he  reigns  is  his. 

Contemplated  in  the  light  of  this  truth,  the  monuments 
of  Babylonia,  Assyria,  and  Egypt,  utter  a  testimony 
&r  more  significant  and  emphatic,  than  that  of  their 
graven  records.  They  proclaim  with  a  thunder  voice  that 
Jehovah  in  the  overthrow  of  those  vast  structures,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  nations  that  reared  them,  acted  as  the 
executor  of  the  violated  law  of  Paradise ;  and  therefore  that 
he  is  the  legislator  of  the  Bible  as  indubitably  as  he  is  the 
providential  ruler  of  the  world.  Every  deserted  and  crum- 
bled dty,  every  ruined  palace,  every  dilapidated  temple, 
ererj  mouldered  sepulchre,  every  rifled  grave,  every  human 
body  embalmed  and  kept  from  decay  by  art,  is  a  witness 
that  the  Bible  is  a  revelation  from  him;  and  that  his 
administration  over  the  world  in  all  past  ages  has  proceeded 
on  its  principles,  and  had  it  for  its  chief  office,  to  give  eifect 
to  its  sanctions. 

The  perfections  of  the  Most  High,  and  the  ends  he  pur- 
sues in  his  works  and  government,  render  it  certain  that  if 
revolts  take  place  among  his  moral  creatures,  he  will  insti- 
tute counteractive  and  remedial  measures,  and  restore  a 
portion  at  least  of  those  who  transgress  from  sin,  and  free 
them  from  its  penalty.  Such  a  restoration  of  fallen  beings 
to  holiness  and  blessedness  consistently  with  righteousness 
and  goodness,  must  be  possible  to  a  being  of  infinite  intelli- 
gence, wisdom,  love,  and  power ;  and  its  accomplishment  there- 
fore be  necessary  in  order  to  a  full  manifestation  of  his  per- 
fections. To  suppose  him  inadequate  to  it,  would  be  to 
suppose  that  those  who  had  revolted  had  proved  him  unequal 
to  the  exigenci^  of  his  station,  and  thence  less  than  per- 
fect, and  therefore  without  a  title  to  that  full  confidence) 
respect,  and  love  from  his  creatures,  which  he  demands  in 
his  law :  and  that  would  be  to  impeach  him  of  injustice  in 
his  demand  of  perfect  love,  and  in  a  measure  to  excuse 
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revolt  from  him.  And  to  suppose  him  indisposed  td  the 
redemption  of  any  of  the  fallen,  thongh  competent  to  it, 
would  be  to  suppose  him  deficient  in  the  pity  and  love  that 
are  requisite  to  such  a  work ;  which  would  equally  be  to 
charge  him  with  imperfection,  and  deny  his  title  to  the  pd*- 
fect  homage  of  his  creatures.  It  is  not  improbable  that  on 
the  revolt  of  a  part  of  the  angelic  hosts,  the  question  was 
raised  throughout  the  universe,  whether  God  could  reign 
over  fallen  beings  in  such  a  way  as  to  glorify  at  once  his 
justice  and  his  goodness; — whether  he  could,  consistently 
with  righteousness,  truth,  and  wisdom,  make  any  provision 
for  the  recovery  and  forgiveness  of  the  revolted ;  and 
whether,  if  inadequate  to  it,  it  would  not  imply  imperfec- 
tion. And  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Satan  maintained  diat  he 
could  not  glorify  himself  in  manifesting  only  justice  and 
wrath  towards  revolted  beings  through  eternal  ages ;  that 
it  would  bespeak  resentfulness  and  implacableness,  and 
therefore  a  want  of  perfect  goodness :  that  he  denied  the 
possibility  of  .God's  forgiving  the  guilty  and  releasing  them 
from  punishment,  except  by  abandoning  his  right  to  their 
perfect  allegiance,  and  thereby  relinquishing  his  law,  and 
convicting  himself  of  inj ustice  in  instituting  it.  And,  finally, 
it  is  probable  that  he  claimed  that  proving  by  his  revolt 
the  incompetency  of  the  Most  High  to  remedy  the  evils  of 
sin,  he  had  proved  that  sin  itself  is  not  an  evil  but  a  virtue, 
because  it  is  a  refusal  to  render  a  homage  to  which  the 
being  who  demands  it  has  not  a  perfect  title.  Such  ques- 
tions respecting  the  possibility  to  God  of  either  reigning 
over  the  revolted  in  the  exercise  of  mere  justice,  or  of 
restoring  the  fallen  to  holiness  and  blessedness  consistently 
with  absolute  perfection,  may  naturally  have  been  raised 
by  the  revolt  of  the  angels ;  and  Satan  may  naturally  have 
resorted  to  the  pretexts  we  have  suggested  to  justify  his 
rebellion  and  draw  others  to  join  in  it ;  and  thence  a  neces- 
sity may  have  sprung  that  was  felt  by  the  whole  intelligent 
univeree,  that  God  should  institute  and  pursue  an  adminis- 
tration in  which  both  his  power  and  right  to  punish  the 
guilty  for  ever,  and  his  ability  to  redeem  should  be  exempli- 
fied, and  all  accusations  confuted,  and  all  doubt  of  his  per- 
fections for  ever  silenced.  The  perfect  verification  of  his 
rights  would  plainly  require  that  he  should  show  practically 
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that  he  can  righteously  and  wisely  pnnish  revolters  for  ever ; 
and  the  perfect  verification  of  his  power  to  redeem  would 
require  that  he  should  actually  institute  and  carry  into 
effect  a  work  of  redemption  that  should  at  once  maintain 
his  rights,  exemplify  and  sustain  his  jastice,  and  restore  the 
fallen  from  rebellion  and  misery  to  holiness  and  blessedness, 
in  a  way  that  should  glorify  him  and  subserve  the  well- 
being  of  his  unfallen  empire. 

Now  the  measures  of  punishment  and  redemption  which 
are  revealed  and  unfolded  in  the  Scriptures  are  precisely 
of  these  casts.  It  is  there  announced  that  God  designs  to 
pursue  a  course  of  strict  justice  towards  the  fallen  angels, 
and  towards  a  portion  of  the  human  race ;  to  leave  them  to 
go  on  in  rebellion,  an^  to  inflict  the  penalty  on  them  without 
mitigation  and  without  end,  which  in  his  law  he  denounces 
on  transgressors.  There  is  revealed  there  also  a  method  of 
redemption,  in  which  the  rights  of  God  are  fully  asserted 
and  maintained,  and  his  justice  and  righteousness  verified 
and  sustained,  while  provision  is  made,  consistently  with 
rectitude,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  and  the  wellbeing  of  Gtxl's 
unfalleii  empire,  for  the  new  creation  of  fallen  beings  in  the 
image  of  God,  and  their  release  from  punishment  and  restora- 
tion to  safety  and  happiness.  And,  moreover,  that  method 
of  redemption  he  is  carrying  into  effect  in  his  providence. 
These  facts  therefore  demonstrate,  irresistibly,  that  the 
Bible  is  from  him.  The  method  of  redemption  it  reveals  is 
precisely  that  which  the  exigencies  of  his  empire  demand, 
and  that  which  his  perfections  make  it  certain  he  will  insti- 
tute. For  he  there  makes  it  known  that  the  angels  that 
sinned  he  cast  down  to  hell,  and  delivered  into  chains  of 
darkness,  to  be  reserved  unto  judgment ;  and  that  all  of 
the  human  race  who  do  not  renounce  sin  and  return  to 
allegiance,  are  to  have  their  part  in  the  punishments  that 
are  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels.  In  his  adminis- 
tration over  these  in  their  continued  rebellion  through  eter- 
nal ages,  Gx>d  will  show  his  right  to  inflict  the  penalty  he 
assigns  in  his  law  to  sin,  and  his  power  and  skill  to  make  it 
subservient  to  his  glory  and  the  wellbeing  of  his  holy  sub- 
jects. It  is  also  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  that  he  is  to 
redeem  an  innumerable  multitude  of  the  kindreds  and  tribes 
of  men  from  the  dominion  and  curse  of  sin,  and  restore  them 
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to  rectitude  and  blenednees ;  and  in  a  waj  that  ahall  mani* 
feet  his  power,  wisdom,  righteonsneBB,  goodneas,  tmth,  and 
mercy  in  infinite  resplendence,  and  sabeerve,  in  the  higheBt 
measure,  the  holiness  and  happiness  of  his  whole  obedient 
empire.  It  demonstrates,  therefore,  in  conneidon  with  the 
fact  that  he  is  in  his  providence  carrying  that  work  into  effect, 
that  he  is  the  author  of  that  revelation,  as  absolutely  as  he  ia 
of  the  method  of  redemption  itself  and  its  execution  in  his  pro- 
vidence. To  suppose  that  he  is  not  the  author  of  the  revela- 
tion, is  infinitely  contradictious.  For  as  there  is  no  other 
revelation  of  the  fact  and  the  method  of  redemption  except 
that,  it  is  to  suppose  that  he  has  given  no  knowledge  whaterer 
of  redemption  to  men ;  and  thence  that  he  either  is  not  attempt- 
ing to  save  them,  or  else  is  attempting; it  without  employing 
the  means  that  are  requisite ;  wliich  is  incompatible  with  his 
attributes,  and  impossible.  There  is  no  medium  between 
denying  that  there  is  a  work  of  redemption,  and  admitting 
that  the  revelation  of  it  in  the  Bible  is  from  God.  It  is  as 
certain,  therefore,  that  he  is  the  author  of  that  revelation, 
as  it  is  that  a  redemptive  work  has  been  instituted  and  is  in 
progress ;  and  that  is  as  certain  as  the  reality  is  of  ihe  vast 
moral  and  providential  administration  in  which  it  is  being 
carried  into  effect,  and  the  boundless  sum  of  human  con- 
sciousness in  which  it  is  known  and  felt. 

This  is  confirmed  by  the  consideration  that  no  human 
being  could  of  himself  devise  such  a  method  of  redemption 
as  is  revealed  in  the  Scriptures.  No  one  without  that  revela- 
tion could  know  that  there  is  a  trinity  of  persons  in  the  God- 
head, and  that  one  of  them  could  assume  our  nature,  become 
our  representative,  obey  in  our  place,  and  die  for  our  expia- 
tion. That  great  fact  does  not  lie  within  the  scope  of  unas- 
sisted reason,  and  could  never  have  been  conceived  by  man 
under  the  mere  light  of  nature.  The  contrivance  of  a  method 
of  redemption  like  that  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  proceed- 
ing on*a  tri-personality  in  God,  and  the  filling  of  a  separate 
office  in  it  by  each,  and  so  framed  as  at  once  to  sustain  the 
rights  and  glorify  the  righteousness,  truth,  wisdom,  and  love 
of  God,  and  meet  the  necessities  of  man,  as  much  transcends 
the  unassisted  power  of  the  human  mind,  as  the  accomplish- 
ment itself  of  a  work  of  redemption,  or  the  creation  of  a 
world.    Nothing  lies  more  wholly  beyond  the  scope  of 
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oreatares ;  no  work,  even  of  God,  bears  more  indabitablj 
and  conispicaoufilj  the  marks  of  his  all-perfect  and  ineffable 
wisdom. 

The  perfections  of  the  Most  High  make  it  manifest  that 
if  he  institute  a  work  of  redemption  for  men,  he  will  leave 
them  nevertheless  to  give  such  exemplifications  of  their 
alienation,  and  of  the  malignity  and  debasement  that  natu- 
rally result  from  apostasy  from  him,  and  such  proofs  of  their 
incorrigibleness,  as  shall  show  in  the  most  decisive  manner 
that  they  are  tmly  fallen  and  lost ;  and  enable  the  universe 
to  see  the  true  character  of  their  redemption  as  a  work  of 
infinite  power  and  immeasurable  grace.  That  is  clearly 
indispensable  in  order  that  their  salvation  may  be  rightly 
understood.  If  there  were  no  exhibition  by  them  of  their 
aversion,  unbelief,  debasement,  love  of  evil,  and  hopeless 
vassalage  to  it,  there  could  be  no  just  appreciation  of  the 
ddiveiance  that  is  wrought  for  tliem.  If  there  is  no  clear 
sight  and  sense  of  their  ruin,  there  can  be  no  adequate 
realisation  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  method  of  redemption 
as  is  provided  for  them.  K  no  visible  manifestation  is  made 
by  tliem  of  their  enmity,  no  adequate  view  can  be  reached 
of  the  necessity  of  their  being  new  created.  If  no  indica- 
tions are  seen  of  the  greatness  of  their  guilt,  no  suitable 
impressions  can  be  felt  of  the  riches  of  the  grace  that  for- 
gives them.  The  forbearance,  the  pity,  the  love,  the  wis- 
dom, that  mark  the  work  of  salvation,  the  wonderfulness  of 
Christ's  condescension,  the  necessity  and  significance  of  his 
sufferings,  the  grandeur  of  his  power  and  grace  in  restoring 
the  lost  from  the  ruin  of  sin  to  the  spotlessness  and  blessed- 
ness of  the  unfallen,  would  be  in  a  great  measure  concealed, 
and  unrealized ;  and  God  be  misconceived  and  defeated  of 
the  glory  that  would  otherwise  result  from  his  mercy. 

It  is  intuitively  certain,  therefore,  that  Gk>d  will,  as  an 
essential  condition  of  the  ends  he  see^  in  the  redemption  of 
men,  leave  them  to  act  out  their  alienation,  and  exemplify 
its  depth  and  hopelessness  on  such  a  scale  as  to  present  the 
most  indubitable  and  resistless  proof  to  the  universe  that 
they  are  utterly  fallen  and  lost,  and  that  such  measures  as 
he  has  taken  are  necessary  in  order  to  their  deliverance  and 
restoration  to  holiness  and  bliss. 

The  purpose  of  exercising  an  administration,  and  through 
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a  long  tract  of  ages,  under  i^hich  man  sbonld  be  left  to  act 
out  his  evil  heart,  and  demonstrate  his  desert  of  the  penalty 
which  is  denoimced  on  sinners  by  the  law,  and  his  need  of 
a  redemption  by  infinite  power  and  grace  through  an  aton- 
ing Saviour,  is  accordingly  revealed  in  the  Bible.  In  the 
first  announcement  to  the  first  pair  after  their  fall,  it  was 
foreshown  that  a  fearful  contest  was  to  be  permitted  between 
good  and  evil ;  and  soon  after,  that  the  Spirit  should  not 
always  strive  with  men  ;  but  leaving  them  to  the  sway  of 
their  evil  aflcctious,  should  allow  them  to  act  out  their 
wickedness  in  all  the  hideous  and  awful  forms  it  naturally 
assumes,  and  show  God's  righteousness  in  condemning  them, 
and  the  glory  of  his  grace  in  forgiving  and  saving  those 
whom  he  redeems.  Soon  after  the  deluge  he  made  known 
bis  design  to  abandon  the  nations  that  had  apostatized  to 
idols,  to  their  false  worships,  and  confine  the  revelation 
of  his  will  and  the  gifts  of  his  grace  to  a  single  people :  and 
all  the  great  prophecies  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
foreshow  that  the  race  at  large  were  for  a  long  series  of 
generations  to  continue  in  revolt,  and  show  in  the  most 
awful  forms  their  utter  indisposition  to  receive  the  salvation 
from  sin  and  its  curse  which  he  offers  them. 

And  this  revelation,  wrought  into  the  whole  structure  of 
the  Bible,  is  a  proof  that  it  is  from  God.  No  unassisted 
human  eye  could  have  seen  tlie  necessity  of  such  an  ad- 
ministration ;  apart  from  the  revelation  itself,  it  could 
not  have  been  thought  probable  that  such  a  procedure, 
extending  through  so  many  ages,  involving  the  apostasy  of 
the  chosen  people  Israel  to  idolatry,  and  the  rejection  by 
the  Christian  jchurch  of  the  salvation  by  the  Redeemer,  and 
substitution  in  his  place  of  false  sacrifices  and  false  interces- 
sors. Men,  instead  of  discerning  the  reasons  of  that  great 
measure  of  his  government,  have  been  perplexed  and  con- 
founded by  it ;  and  attempted  to  account  for  it  by  aims 
that  are  inconsistent  with  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness. 
The  conception  can  have  emanated  only  from  God.  It 
bears  the  stamp  of  his  infinite  intelligence,  and  his  care  to 
verify  and  vindicate  his  truth  and  righteousness  in  his  sway 
over  men.  Its  presence,  as  a  great  and  all-pervading  doc- 
trine in  the  Scriptures,  is  therefore  a  convincing  evidence 
that  they  are  from  him.    The  revelation  of  it  can  no  more 
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have  proceeded  from  any  other  than  him,  than  the  adminis- 
tration itself  in  which  that  revelation  is  fulfilled. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  God  hae  verified  and  is 
verifjing  that  prediction  in  his  providence,  is  an  equal 
proof  that  the  prediction  and  the  word  in  which  it  is  embo- 
died is  from  him.  As  he  is  the  execator  of  the  prophecy, 
he  is  indnbitably  its  author.  To  suppose  he  is  not,  is  to 
Buppoee  that  he  is  but  the  agent  of  another  and  superior 
being ;  and  that  is  to  suppose  that  he  is  not  the  Supreme, 
the  Self-existent,  and  the  Creator  and  ruler  of  men  ;  which 
is  to  contradict  his  deity,  and  thence  subvert  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  is  the  God  of  providence.  Every  act,  there- 
fore, by  which  he  permits  men  thus  to  sin,  is  a  proof  that 
he  is  the  author  of  the  revelation  in  which  that  permission 
is  foreshown.  The  sum  of  the  demonstration,  accordingly, 
that  the  Bible  is  from  him,  is  as  vast  as  the  acts  of  his  sway 
are  great  and  numberless  by  which  he  accomplishes  that 
prediction. 

The  perfections  of  God  make  it  certain,  that  if  he  insti- 
tnte  a  work  of  redemption  for  men,  he  will  make  it  a  con- 
dition of  their  pardon  and  admission  to  his  favor,  that  they 
renounce  their  hostility  to  him,  confess  and  deplore  their 
sins,  and  accept  the  salvation  he  offers  to  them.  Such  a 
course  is  essential  to  his  own  rectitude,  and  the  maintenance 
of  his  authority.  To  forgive  sinners  while  continuing 
unchanged  in  their  alienation  ;  to  pardon  them  without  any 
contrition  for  their  offences,  and  without  any  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  guilt ;  to  bestow  on  them  the  blessings  of 
salvation  without  their  specifically  accepting  them  in  their 
true  character,  would  be  to  relinquish  and  condemn  his 
law  and  justify  and  reward  sin ;  and  therefore  is  impossible. 
Repentance,  reformation,  and  the  acceptance  of  salvation 
in  its  tme  nature  as  a  gracious  gift,  will,  it  is  intuitively 
certain,  be  conditions  of  pardon  and  justification. 

And  these  are  conditions  of  the  salvation  that  is  revealed 
in  the  Scriptures :  repentance,  a  conversion  to  obedience, 
and  reliance  on  Christ  for  pardon  and  justification,  are 
exacted  as  prerequisites  to  forgiveness  and  admission  to  the 
divine  favor.  None  are  to  share  in  those  blessings  who 
continue  unaltered  in  their  love  of  sin  ;  none  who  are  con- 
tented to  remain  in  its  bondage ;  nor  are  any  except  those 
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who  directly  and  distinctlj  look  to  Chrat  for  atonement 
aud  justification,  and  embrace  salvation  throngfa  him  as  an 
absolute  gift,  conferred  against  their  deserts.  And  this  is  a 
convincing  proof  that  that  doctrine  of  the  Scriptnres  is  a 
revelation  from  Ood.  For  man  would  never  have  devised 
it.  Without  inspiration,  he  would,  as  has  been  shown  bj 
his  procedure  in  every  age,  from  self-ignorance  and  igno- 
rance of  God,  have  made  some  act  of  the  sinner,  such  as 
repentance,  self-denial,  prayer,  worship  —  a  meritoriona 
ground  of  justification ;  and  claimed  it  as  a  right,  rather 
than  accepted  it  as  a  gift;,  bestowed  on  the  ground  of  the 
Redeemer's  obedience  and  death.  That  disposition  of  the 
fallen  to  make  their  imagined  righteousness  the  medium  of 
their  justification,  is  so  natural,  and  prevalent,  that  there  has 
never  been  a  human  heart  from  which  it  was  exterminated, 
except  by  the  all- enlightening  and  new-creating  power  ot 
the  Holy  Spirit.  That  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures 
is  an  indubitable  proof,  therefore,  that  they  are  a  revelation 
from  Ood.  They  must  have  come  from  him,  whose  power 
alone  it  is  that  conquers  the  natural  self-righteousnesa  and 
self  delusion  of  the  human  .mind,  and  brings  it  intelligently 
and  joyously  to  accept  a  salvation  by  grace,  through  the 
blood  of  the  Redeemer.  , 

The  perfections  of  God  and  the  ends  he  is  pursuing  in 
the  work  of  redemption,  render  it  manifest  that  he  will 
exercise  such  an  administration  over  those  to  whom  his 
mercy  is  made  known,  that  they  who  accept  it  will  be  led 
to  give  proofs  in  their  lives  of  their  reconciliation  to  him, 
and  meetness  for  pardon  and  acceptance ;  and  they  who 
reject  it  will  be  left  to  manifest  their  undtered  alienation 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  they  are  justly  excluded 
from  its  blessings.  Otherwise  the  rectitude  of  his  proce- 
dure would  not  be  apparent.  The  reality  and  greatness  of 
the  change  wrought  in  those  brought  to  repentance  and 
faith  conld  not  be  discerned,  and  their  elevation  to  immortal 
life  seen  to  be  compatible  with  God's  righteousness  aud 
glory.  Nor  would  it  appear  with  adequate  clearness  that 
those  who  are  excluded  from  life  are  properly  denied  the 
salvation  which  they  reject.  How,  if  not  subjected  to  any 
decisive  test  of  their  dispositions  towards  Christ,  could  it  be 
distinctly  discerned  by  the  universe  that  the  awards  assigned 
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to  them  are  confonnable  to  their  character,  and  God  be 
seen,  acknowledged,  and  adored  according  to  the  power, 
wifidom,  and  grace  with  which  he  redeems  those  whom  he 
eaves ;  and  the  truth  and  jostice  with  which  he  condemns 
those  who  perish?  In  order  to  a  just  appreciation  of  his 
work,  it  plainly  is  essential  that  its  nature  should  be  under- 
stood ;  and  in  order  to  that,  a  knowledge  is  necessary  of  the 
reception  or  rejection  which  salvation  meets  from  those  to 
whom  he  distributes  the  awards  of  life  and  death. 

And  a  revelation  is  made  in  the  Scriptures  of  a  purpose 
to  put  those  to  whom  the  gospel  is  made  known  to  such  a 
test  of  their  dispositions  towards  it  "Whom  the  Lord 
loveth  he  chasteneth,  and  scourgeth  every  son  whom  he 
receiveth.''  Every  one  who  professes  subjection  to  Christ 
is  placed  in  conditions  that  thoroughly  try  his  sincerity. 
He  is  smitten  like  Job  with  calamities,  sorrows,  and  suffer- 
ings ;  or  like  David,  exposed  to  dangers,  pursued  by  ene* 
mies,  and  overwhelmed  by  avenging  judgments.  The 
witnesses  of  Christ,  especially,  have  been  tried  in  the  fires 
of  persecution,  and  thousands  and  millions  of  them  have 
yielded  up  their  lives  for  his  sake,  and  given  the  most 
indubitable  and  sublime  proofs  of  their  new  creation  after 
his  image,  and  meetness  for  his  kingdom.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  foreshown  that  those  who  do  not  receive  the 
truth  in  the  love  of  it  are  to  be  abandoned  to  the  delusions 
which  they  cherish,  so  that  it  may  be*  seen  from  their  acts 
that  the  condemnation  they  receive  is  just 

The  revelation  of  this  purpose  is,  accordingly,  a  proof  that 
the  Scriptures  are  from  Ood.  Men  could  never  have  con- 
ceived that  he  would  institute  such  an  administration  over 
those  to  whom  salvation  is  proffered.  Independently  of  the 
revelation,  they  would  have  supposed  that  the  prophets  and 
apostles  who  proclaimed  the  news  of  redemption,  being 
armed  with  miraculous  power  in  attestation  of  their  mission, 
would  have  commanded  the  veneration  and  favor  of  those 
whom  they  addressed ;  and  that  God  would  protect  those 
whom  he  had  chosen  unto  salvation,  from  enemies,  and 
signalize  them  with  marks  of  his  favor.  That  through  a 
long  series  of  ages — under  every  dispensation  till  Christ's 
second  coming — ^his  renovated  people  woald  be  subjected 
to  every  species  of  calamity,  trampled  down  by  oppressors, 
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and  put  to  death  in  vast  mnltitudeB,  because  of  their  faith 
in  Christ,  could  not  have  been  credible :  nor  could  it  that 
the  rejectors  of  Christ  would  manifest  their  unbelief  and 
enmity,  as  they  do  by  the  infliction  of  those  evils  on  his 
disciples.  It  could  be  foreshown  only  by  him  who  exercises 
the  providence  under  which  it  takes  place.  It  could  be 
chosen  as  a  wise  and  necessary  measure  only  by  the  author 
of  redemption,  who  contemplates  in  his  administration  the 
interests  and  necessities  of  the  universe,  and  of  his  own 
glory  through  eternal  ages.  Its  revelation  in  the  Scriptures 
is  a  proof,  therefore,  that  they  are  from  him.  It  is  ^own, 
also,  and  on  a  scale  as  vast  as  the  universe  itself  is,  by  his 
providence,  in  which  the  revelation  is  verified.  His  re- 
deemed people  have  been  in  all  ages,  and  are  still,  subjected 
to  those  great  and  determinative  trials  of  their  fidelity,  as 
they  are  foreshown  in  the  Bible.  As  he  thus  executes  the 
revelation  made  in  the  Scriptures,  he  is  demonstratively  the 
author  of  that  revelation.  To  deny  it,  and  exhibit  him  as 
but  the  executor  of  the  purposes  of  another,  were  to  deny 
his  deity.  The  proof  from  this  source  that  the  Scriptures 
are  a  revelation  from  him  is  thus  as  vast  as  the  sway  is  by 
which  the  great  scheme  disclosed  in  his  word  of  testing  the 
hearts  of  men  is  accomplished. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  peri*ections  of  God  and  the  ends 
he  is  pursuing,  that  the  demonstration  of  what  man  is,  when 
unrenewed,  and  of  what  those  become  who  are  regenerated, 
may  at  length  reach  a  sum  so  vast  as  to  vindicate  the  truth 
and  righteousness  of  his  judgment  of  them,  render  any  fur- 
ther trial  of  their  character  unnecessary,  and  prepare  the 
way  for  the  institution  of  a  diflerent  dispensation,  under 
which  all  nations  and  individuals  shall  be  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  gospel,  and  made  partakers  of  the  bless- 
ings it  profiTers.  The  ends  of  the  exemplifications  that  are 
now  taking  plape  may  be  so  fully  attained  that  all  reason 
for  their  continuance  will  cease,  and  the  redemption  of  all 
those  who  thereafter  come  into  life  bo  practicable  without 
the  possibility  of  a  misconception  by  the  universe  of  the 
measure ;  with  the  certainty  that  it  will  for  ever  be  seen  by 
all  what  it  is  from  which  those  who  are  redeemed  are 
saved ;  and  what  the  power,  and  wisdom,  and  grace  are 
which  accomplish  their  salvation.    Why,  then,  should  these 
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trials  be  contintied,  -when  the  lessons  they  teach  no  longer 
need  to  be  repeated  in  order  that  God's  righteousness  and 
tmth  may  be  understood ! 

The  Scriptnres  accordingly  foreshow  that  such  a  time  is 
at  length  to  arrive,  and  that  Gk>d  is  then  to  institute  a  new 
administration,  nnder  which  the  evils  with  which  all  are 
now  smitten  in  trial  of  their  hearts  are  to  be  unknown,  the 
great  tempter  of  men  precla<]ed  from  their  presence,  the 
cnree  in  all  its  forms  of  pain,  want,  sorrow,  and  death 
removed,  and  man  cease  to  be  the  enemy  of  man,  and  all 
nations  and  all  individaals  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  Gk>d, 
submission  to  his  sway,  and  the  enjoyment  of  his  favor. 
When  Christ  has  put  all  his  enemies  nnder  his  feet  by  con- 
futing all  their  impeachments  of  God,  all  their  denials  of 
his  truth,  and  all  their  false  justifications  of  themselves,  and 
disarmed  them  of  their  power  any  longer  to  make  war  on 
him  or  his  kingdom,  he  will  come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven 
with  power  and  great  glory,  and  receive  the  sceptre  of  the 
earth,  that  all  people,  nations,  and  languages  may  serve 
him,  and  will  reign  over  the  race  redeemed  from  sin  and 
death  for  ever  and  ever.  And  this  revelation  is  a  proof 
that  the  Scriptures  are  divine.  This  great  purpose  to 
restore  the  race  from  the  thrall  of  sin  and  raise  it  again  to 
perfect  holiness  and  bliss,  would  never  have  been  devised 
by  man.  It  could  emanate  only  from  the  infinite  love  and 
wisdom  which  execute  it.  It  is  consonant  to  God's  perfec- 
tions. It  bears  the  stamp  of  his  all-comprehensive  intelli- 
gence, his  immeasurable  benignity,  and  bis  almighty  power. 
It  will  involve  the  greatest  possible  display  of  his  perfections 
which  the  redemption  of  the  world  admits.  It  will  vindi- 
cate him  from  all  the  aspersions  Satan  and  men  have  cast 
on  his  attributes  and  his  administration.  It  will  contribute 
in  the  highest  degree  to  the  instruction  and  confirmation  in 
holiness  and  blessedness  of  his  unfallen  kingdom.  And  as 
the  purpose  being  thus  essential  to  his  glory  is  most  cer- 
tainly his,  so  also  the  revelation  of  it  in  the  Scriptures  is  as 
indubitably  from  him. 

It  may  reasonably  be  presumed  from  the  perfections  of 
Ood  and  the  ends  he  is  pursuing,  that  those  whom  he 
redeems  will,  when  their  salvation  is  completed,  be  brought 
into  such  relations  to  himself,  and  placed  in  such  conditions 
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as  shall  indicate  in  the  most  decisive  manner  that  tbej  are 
fully  delivered  from  condemnation,  and  are  the  objects  of 
his  perfect  love.  Were  any  part  of  the  corse  left  remaining 
on  them,  or  were  they  debarred  from  all  stations  of  trust  and 
authority,  isolated  from  the  rest  of  his  kingdom,  and  denied 
the  tokens  of  approval  and  confidence  that  are  bestowed  on 
other  orders  of  his  children,  it  woold  indicate  tliat  the  stains 
of  sin,  in  a  measure,  or  at  le^t  ita  dishonors,  still  attached 
to  them,  and  that  it  was  unbecoming  in  God  to  regard  tliem 
with  perfect  favor.  But  that  would  imply  that  the  work  of 
Christ  was  not  adequate  to  raise  them  to  the  relation  of 
children,  and  that  their  redemption  was  not  complete,  and 
would  thus  discredit  and  dishonor  him.  It  is  manifest, 
therefore,  that  those  who  are  redeemed  will  be  placed  in 
such  stations  in  Ood's  empire,  and  signalized  by  such  tokens 
of  his  love,  as  shall  show  that  their  restoration  to  his  favor  is 
entire. 

It  is  accordingly  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  that  that  is 
his  purpose  in  regard  to  them.  They  are  not  only  to  be 
freed  wholly  from  sin,  and  delivered  from  all  the  penal 
evils  which  it  draws  in  its  train,  but  on  their  resurrection 
from  death — ^its  most  special  penalty — ^they  are  to  be  raised 
to  a  far  higher  nature,  in  tlie  likeness  of  Christ's  glorified 
body,  exalted  to  stations  of  the  utmost  dignity  and  authority 
in  his  immediate  presence,  and  reign  with  him  in  his  king- 
dom for  ever.  And  the  revelation  of  this  purpose,  so  con- 
sonant to  his  wisdom,  and  essential  to  the  perfection  of  his 
work,  is  a  proof  that  the  Scriptures,  in  which  it  is  made, 
are  from  him.  It  could  have  proceeded  from  none  but  him 
who  formed  and  is  to  execute  the  design. 

And,  finally,  it  is  manifest  from  Ood's  perfections  and 
the  aims  he  is^  pursuing,  that  he  will  make  known  the  work 
of  redemption  to  all  his  intelligent  creatures,  in  order  that 
they  may  behold  the  displays  of  his  power,  wisdom,  right- 
eousness, and  love  that  are  made  in  it,  and  be  impressed 
with  the  awe,  wonder,  love,  trust,  adoration,  and  submission 
it  is  suited  to  inspire,  and  confirmed  in  a  joyous  and  eternal 
allegiance  to  him.  To  withhold  it  from  them,  would  be  to 
deny  them  a  most  essential  blessing ;  to  treat  them  as  though 
unentitled  to  a  full  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  his  perfec- 
tions and  work,  and  perhaps  expose  them  to  misconceptions 
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and  doubts.  It  is  accordingly  announced  in  the  Scriptures 
that  God  imparts  that  knowledge  to  his  whole  intelligent 
empire;  that  Christ,  immediately  after  his  resurrection, 
ascended  in  his  glorified  human  nature  to  heaven,  and  was 
invested  with  the  sceptre  of  the  universe,  in  order  that  he 
might  make  known  to  all  worlds  and  creatures  his  work  as 
Bedeemer,  and  bring  every  knee  in  heaven,  earth,  and  the 
realms  beneath  the  earth,  to  bow  to  him,  and  every  tongue 
to  confess  that  he  is  Jehovah  the  Word,  and  glorify  the 
Father  for  appointing  him  to  his  work  as  Saviour.  All  the 
orders  of  his  holy  subjects  are  thus  to  be  brought  into  inti- 
mate relations  to  him  as  Bedeemer  of  our  world,  are  to 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  salvation  which  he  accom- 
plishes here,  and  are  to  enjoy  the  lofty  aids  to  wisdom, 
faith,  love,  submission,  joy,  through  their  endless  being, 
which  that  knowledge  will  yield.  The  revelation  in  the 
Scriptures  of  this  great  design,  so  suitable  to  his  wisdom, 
and  so  manifestive  of  his  love,  is  accordingly  a  proof  that 
they  are  from  him.  As  a  purpose  so  stamped  with  his 
infinite  perfections,  so  suitable  to  his  station^  could  emanate 
from  none  but  him,  so  the  revelation  of  that  purpose,  and 
the  volume  in  which  it  is  made,  could  proceed  alone  from 
him. 

Taking  thus  the  perfections  of  God  that  are  made  known 
to  us  in  his  works  as  Creator,  as  indices  of  the  course  he 
will  pursue  towards  his  moral  creatures,  it  is  manifest  that 
he  will  establish  over  them  such  a  moral  government,  and 
'institute  such  a  work  of  redemption  as  are  revealed  in  the 
Scriptures ;  and  exercise  over  them  such  a  providence  as 
that  in  which  he  is  carrying  that  government  and  work  of 
redemption  into  effect :  and  thence  that  the  Scriptures  in 
which  that  revelation  is  made,  which  he  is  thus  executing, 
are  from  him — the  inspiration  of  his  Spirit ;  the  authorita- 
tive utterance  of  his  will. 

The  proof  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures  from  this 
source,  is  thus  infinitely  greater  than  from  the  testimony 
of  men ;  as  it  is  as  great  as  his  providential  rule  is  in  whidi 
he  executes  and  accomplishes  the  revelations  of  the  Bible. 
It  is  as  vast  and  absolute  as  hie  own  perfections  are. 
Nothing  that  he  does  is  explicable  on  any  other  supposition ; 
but  on  that,  all  his  ways  are  intelligible,  and  marked  by  a 
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rectitude,  wisdom,  and  benignity  worthy  of  his  nature  and 
station. 


Abt.  n. — ^Db.  J.  A.  Alexakdeb  on  Matthew  XXTV. 

Sermons  by  Joseph  Addison  Albxandbb,  D.D.  Two  Yo- 
1  limes.  Kew  York,  Charles  Scribner:  London,  Sampson 
Low,  Son  &  Co.    1860. 

These  volumes  are  a  very  acceptable  memento  of  their 
eminent  author.  They  bring  back  his  person,  his  cast  of 
intellect,  his  vivid  imagination,  his  vigorous  and  graceful 
style,  his  peculiar  utterance,  'with  great  distinctness  ;  recall 
the  strong  impressions  his  discourses  usually  made,  and 
revive  the  feeling  of  sadness  with  which  his  departure  filled 
the  hearts  of  those  who  had  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
him,  or  were  aware  of  his  extraordinary  gifts,  the  important 
place  he  occupied  in  the  Seminary  to  which  he  belonged, 
and  the  large  and  salutaiy  influence  he  exerted  on  the 
interests  of  sacred  learning.  Though  marked  when  the 
theme  required  by  the  minute  and  accurate  scholarship  for 
which  he  was  distinguished,  they  were  not  written  by  the 
Professor  alone,  bnt  also  by  the  Preacher,  and  display  great 
clearness  of  apprehension,  a  far-reaching  discernment  of 
relations,  an  exuberant  affluence  of  thought  and  fancy,  and 
unusual  power  of  expression  and  delineation.  He  painted 
whatever  object,  and  called  up  whatever  scene  he  pleased 
with  great  distinctness,  and  presented  them  in  their  natural 
hues  and  attitudes.  His  style,  though  copious,  ornate,  and 
occasionally  embodying  a  group  of  thoughts  in  a  single 
sentence,  is  yet  of  such  simplicity,  precision,  and  felicitous 
adaptation  of  terms  to  the  objects  they  are  employed  to 
describe,  as  to  be  suited  to  a  much  more  emphatic  and 
impassioned  utterance  than  his  sermons  received  from  him. 
Pronounced  by  an  orator,  as  eminent  as  he  was  as  a  thinker 
and  writer,  their  effect  would  have  been  of  a  very  lofty  kind. 

The  plan  on  which  most  of  the  discourses  are  fiiuned  is 
much  the  same,  and  specially  noticeable  in  one  of  his  varied 
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and  ample  gifts ;  his  aim  being  the  exemplification  rather 
than  the  demonstrative  establishment  of  doctrine ;  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  varions  relations  in  which  a  proposition 
considered  as  annonncing  a  general  truth  is  verified,  in 
place  of  simply  unfolding  and  establishing  it  in  the  indi- 
vidual relation  in  which  it  is  employed  in  the  sacred  word. 
Thus  the  proposition,  John  iii.  2 :  "It  doth  not  yet  appear 
what  we  shall  be,"  he  generalizes,  and  treats  as  applicable 
not  only  to  the  condition  of  the  redeemed  in  the  existence 
to  which  they  are  to  be  exalted  at  their  resurrection,  in 
reference  to  which  exclusively  it  was  uttered  by  the  apostle, 
but  to  various  future  conditions  of  the  impenitent  as  well  as 
the  renewed  in  this  life ;  and  of  the  lost  as  well  as  the  saved 
in  the  next.  So  also  of  the  second,  the  third,  the  seventh, 
the  ninth  discourse,  and  others.  The  first  sermon  we  heard 
from  him  was  framed  on  that  plan,  and  the  number  and 
diversity  of  the  applications  of  his  generalized  truth  much 
greater  than  in  any  of  these.  He  delivered  on  the  last 
Sabbath  we  heard  him,  the  discourse  on  Phil.  iii.  13, 14,  of 
the  close  of  which,  on  the  progress  of  the  believer  in  the 
future  life,  it  seems  no  manuscript  is  found.  Though  pro- 
nounced precisely  like  the  preceding  part  of  the  sermon, 
and  transcending  in  splendor  of  thought  and  beauty  of 
expression  any  other  strain  we  ever  heard  from  his  lips,  it 
very  probably  was  never  written,  as  his  powers  of  memory, 
it  is  said,  enabled  him  to  recall  with  the  greatest  ease  what- 
ever he  had  arranged  by  previous  meditation,  and  to  clothe 
it  in  the  identical  language  he  had  chosen  as  its  vehicle. 

In  his  Twenty-first  Sermon  on  Matt.  xxiv.  6,  "  The  end 
is  not  yet,"  he  not  only  treats  the  proposition  as  a  maxim 
that  is  susceptive  of  more  than  one  application,  but  repre- 
sents the  event  or  epoch  denoted  by  the  term  "  end "  as 
uncertain,  and  the  meaning  indeed  of  the  whole  prophecy 
as  in  a  measure  indeterminable.    He  says : 

^  The  prophetical  discourse  of  which  this  sentence  forms  a 
part,  has  been  the  subject  of  conflicting  explanation  ever  since 
i^  was  originally  uttered.  The  grand  difficulty  lies  in  the  appro- 
priateness of  ite  terms  to  two  distinct  and  distant  events,  the 
end  of  the  world  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

**  But  whether  we  assume  with  some  interpreters,  that  the 
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one  cfttastrophe  was  meant  to  typify  the  other;  or,  with  another 
claiB,  that  the  diacoarse  may  be  mechanicaily  divided,  by  asamn- 
ing  a  tranntion  at  a  certain  point,  from  one  of  these  great  sub- 
jects to  the  other ;  or,  with  a  third,  that  it  describes  a  sequence 
of  events  to  be  repeated  more  than  once ;  a  prediction  to  be 
verified,  not  once  for  all,  nor  yet  by  a  continuous  progresave 
series  of  events,  but  in  stages,  and  at  intervals,  like  repeated 
flashes  of  lightning,  or  the  periodical  germination  of  the  fig-tree, 
or  the  reassembling  of  the  birds  of  prey  whenever  and  wherever 
a  new  carcass  tempts  them;  upon  any  of  these  various  suppo- 
sitions, it  is  still  true  that  the  primary  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy 
was  in  the  downfietU  of  the  Jewish  state,  with  the  previous  or 
accompanying  change  of  dispensations ;  and  yet,  that  it  was  so 
framed,  as  to  leave  it  doubtful  until  the  event,  whether  a  still 
more  terrible  catastrophe  was  not  intended.  However  clear  the 
contrary  may  now  seem  to  us,  there  was  nothing  absurd  in  the 
opinion  which  so  many  entertained,  that  the  end  of  the  world 
and  of  the  old  economy  might  be  coincident.  This  ambiguity 
is  not  accidental  but  designed,  as  in  many  other  prophecies  of 
Scripture. 

^^  Another  striking  feature  in  the  form  of  this  discourse  is,  the 
precision  with  which  several  stages  or  degrees  of  the  fulfilment 
are  distinguished  from  each  other,  each  affording  the  occasion 
and  the  premonition  of  the  next,  until  the  close  of  the  whole 
series.  Of  these  successive  periods  or  scenes  of  the  great  drama, 
each  might,  if  considered  in  itself  have  seemed  to  be  the  last. 
And  no  doubt  each  as  it  occurred  was  so  regarded,  even  by 
some  who  had  been  forewarned  by  Christ  himself.  To  correct 
this  error  and  prepare  the  minds  of  true  believers  for  the  whole 
that  was  to  come  upon  them,  he  says  at  the  close  of  the  first 
scene :  *  See  that  ye  be  not  troubled,  for  all  these  things  must 
come  to  pass,  but  the  end  is  not  yet,'  or  as  Luke  expresses  it, 
*  the  end  is  not  by  and  by,'  i.e.  immediately.  And  again  at  the 
close  of  the  next  stage  of  this  great  revolution,  *  all  these  are 
the  beginning  of  sorrows.' 

*^  The  same  intimation,  though  not  expressed,  may  be  supplied 
throughout  the  prophecy.  At  every  solemn  pause,  until  the 
last,  a  kind  of  echo  seems  to  say  again,  *  the  end  is  not  yet.' 
When  the  prediction  was  fulfilled,  we  may  easily  imagine  the 
impression  this  well-remembered  formula  would  nuike  upon  the 
minds  of  the  disciples.  As  each  new  sign  appeared,  they  were 
no  doubt  ready  to  exclaim,  the  end  cofnethy  and  as  each  gave 
way  to  another,  the  end  is  not  yet.    And  what  wis  thus  true 
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of  the  seyeral  stages  of  this  great  catastrophe,  was  also  true  of 
the  whole.  The  impreadon  made  on  many  by  the  very  stmo- 
tore  of  the  prophecy,  that  the  Jewish  state  and  th^  world  would 
come  to  ail  end  together,  was  no  sooner  rectified  by  the  event, 
than  multitudes  who  had  been  breathlessly  awaiting  the  result, 
as  they  again  respired  freely,  cried  out  to  themselves  or  others, 
the  end  is  not  yet.  The  need  of  this  caution  has  not  ceased. 
Men  have  ever  sbce  been,  and  are  still  too  much  disposed  to 
precipitate  the  fulfilment  of  God's  purposes,  and  to  confound 
the  ^beginning  of  sorrows'  with  the  end  .... 

^  The  self-love  which  forbids  some  men  to  look  upon  them- 
selves as  mortal,  makes  them  equally  unwilling,  when  this  truth 
is  forced  upon  them,  to  allow  a  longer  term  to  others.  If  they 
must  die,  let  humanity  die  with  them.  Something  of  this  selfish 
feeling,  no  doubt,  enters  into  the  strong  disposition  of  some 
good  men  in  all  ages  to  regard  their  own  times  as  the  last,  and 
to  fix  the  winding  up  of  the  great  drama  as  near  as  may  be  to 
their  own  disappearance  from  the  stage. .... 

^*  This  pardonable  vanity,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  seeks  of 
coarse  to  justify  itself  by  the  authority  of  Scripture.  Hence 
the  prophecies  are  tortured  into  confirmation  of  the  fact  assumed, 
and  every  art  of  calculation  and  construction  is  employed  to 
bring  the  end  of  the  world  as  near  as  may  be  into  coincidence 
with  that  of  the  interpreter.  Nor  have  these  been  barren 
and  inoperative  speculations.  Their  efiect  has  been  immense, 
and  sometimes  long-continued,  both  on  individuals  and  whole 
communities.  The  most  remarkable  exemplification  of  the 
general  statement,  is  afforded  by  the  memorable  panic  which 
diffused  itself  through  Christendom  at  the  approach  of  the  year 
1000.  The  belief  had  been  gradually  gaining  ground  that  the 
dose  of  this  millennium,  or  first  period  of  a  thousand  years,  was 
to  be  the  final  close  of  human  history.  As  the  fatal  term  drew 
near,  the  superstitious  dread  associated  with  it  grew  continually 
more  intense  and  powerful  in  its  effects.  These,  as  disclosed  by 
the  historical  research  of  modem  times,  have  more  the  aspect 
of  romance  than  of  true  history.  They  might  indeed  be  thought 
incredible,  but  for  the  like  effects  of  the  same  causes  in  our  own 
times,  on  a  smaller  scale  and  in  less  imposing  circumstances. 

^  However  improbable  the  actual  recurrence  of  such  scenes 
may  now  appear,  the  principle  from  which  they  spring  has  been 
too  often  manifested  to  be  looked  upon  as  temporary  or  acoi- 
dental.  It  continues  to  exist  and  exert  its  power,  not  always 
with  the  same  effect,  or  to  the  same  extent,  but  so  &r  con- 
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Btantly  and  uniformly,  as  to  make  it  an  interesting  subject  of 
inquiry  what  we  ought  to  think,  and  how  we  ought  to  feel  and 
act  in  reference  to  it,  as  connected  with  our  own  times  and  cir- 
cumstances. What  I  believe  to  be  the  true  solution  of  this 
question  may  be  reduced  to  two  propositions. 

*'^  1.  So  far  as  we  have  any  means  of  judging,  the  end  is  not 
yet, 

^^2.  So  far  as  it  remains  a  matter  of  doubt,  it  is  better  to 
assume  that  the  end  it  not  yety  than  to  assume  the  contrary. 

^^  So  far  as  we  have  any  means  of  judging,  the  end  is  not  yet. 
This  may  be  argued  negatively  and  positively.  The  negative 
argument  is  this,  that  there  are  no  conclusive  indications  of  a 
speedy  end,  afforded  either  by  the  word  of  God  or  the  condition 
of  the  world.  Such  indications  are  indeed  alleged,  and  that 
with  confidence,  but  they  have  no  conclusive  force,  because  in 
the  first  place  they  rest  upon  gratuitous  assumptions.  It  is 
assumed,  for  instance,  that  a  certain  form  or  pitch  of  moral 
depravation  is  incompatible  with  the  continued  existence  of 
society.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  present  condition  of 
the  world  is  such.  Such  a  conclusion  is  not  warranted  by  the 
mere  degree  of  actual  corruption,  however  great,  because  we 
do  not  know  how  much  is  necessary  to  the  end  in  question,  and 
every  attempt  to  determine  it  must  rest  on  a  gratuitous  assump- 
tion. 

^^  The  same  thing  is  true  as  to  the  real  or  supposed  predic- 
tions of  the  final  consummation  in  the  word  of  God.  That  these 
were  meant  not  merely  to  assert  the  general  fact,  and  in  some 
cases  to  describe  the  attendant  circumstances,  but  to  afford 
specific  indications  of  the  very  time  of  its  occurrence,  so  that  it 
may  be  distinctly  known  beforehand;  all  this  is  assumed  in 
the  usual  reasoning  on  the  subject,  but  assumed  without  proof. 
It  is  not  more  easy  to  affirm  than  to  deny  it.  Whatever  plausi- 
bility there  may  be  in  the  sense  thus  put  upon  the  passage  in 
question,  there  can  be  no  certainty.  It  is  ^  not  necessary  to 
maintsdn  that  this  cannot  be  the  meaning.  It  is  enough  to 
know  that  it  may  not  be.  The  position  taken  is  not  that  the 
proo&  alleged  are  manifestly  faJse,  but  that  they  are  inconclu- 
sive; they  prove  nothing,  because  they  rest  upon  gratiutous 
assumptions.  This  by  itself  would  be  enough  to  justify  the 
negative  position,  that  we  have  no  sufficient  reason  to  believe 
that  the  end  is  at  hand. 

*^  But  the  same  thing  is  still  clearer  from  experience.  These 
signs  have  all  been  misapplied  before.     There  is,  perhaps. 
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not  a  single  indication  now  made  nse  of  for  this  pnrpose,  that 
has  not  been  so  employed  in  former  ages.  Every  striking  coin- 
ddence,  every  verbal  allusion,  has  been  weighed  already  in  this 
balance,  and  found  wanting.  Nay,  arithmetic  itself,  of  which 
it  has  been  said  the  figures  cannot  lie,  has  here  misled  its  thou- 
sands. The  most  positive  numerical  specifications  may  be  varied 
indefinitely  by  the  variation  of  the  term  from  which  they  are 
computed.  The  millennium  of  the  Book  of  Revelation  has  by 
turns  been  proved  to  be  present,  past,  and  future.  SVll  this 
argues  no  defect  or  error  in  the  Scriptures,  but  only  something 
wrong  in  the  interpretation.  When  an3rthing  can  thus  be  made 
to  mean  anything,  we  have  reason  to  believe  it  was  not  intended 
to  reveal  so  much  as  we  imagine.  In  other  words,  the  passages 
of  Scripture  thus  appealed  to,  having  been  applied  before  in  the 
same  way,  and  with  equal  plausibility,  and  the  application  falsi- 
fied by  the  event,  we  are  naturally  brought  to  the  conclusion^ 
that  they  never  were  intended  to  disclose  so  much  as  some  are 
able  to  perceive  in  them. 

"We  may  reason  in  the  same  way  from  experience  with 
respect  to  the  condition  of  society  and  the  degree  of  actual  cor- 
ruption. The  extraordinary  abounding  of  iniquity  at  any  one 
time,  in  itself  considered,  might  well  lead  us  to  believe  that  such 
depravation  must  be  preparatory  to  the  final  dissolution  of 
society.  But  when  we  find  analogous  appearances  insisted  on, 
'firom  age  to  age,  with  equal  confidence,  in  proof  of  the  same 
thing,  and  the  proof  as  constantly  annulled  by  the  event,  we 
may  not  unreasonably  hesitate  to  rest  upon  such  evidence  in 
this  case,  and  conclude  that  tests  that  have  always  led  to  false 
results  before,  must  be  at  least  defective,  and  their  testimony 
inconclusive.  Whether  we  look,  then,  at  the  word  of  God,  or 
at  the  world  around  us,  or  compare  the  condition  of  the  one 
with  the  predictions  of  the  other,  we  have  no  satis&ctory  or 
adequate  ground  for  the  conclusion  that  the  end  of  all  things  is 
at  hand  in  this  sense. 

*^  Let  us  now  look  for  a  moment  at  the  positive  argument  in 
fiivor  of  the  same  position,  which  may  be  conveniently  reduced 
to  this  form,  that  the  fulfilment  of  the  Scriptures  is  still  incom- 
plete, and  will  require  a  long  time  for  its  completion. 

^  In  support  of  this  we  may  appeal  in  general  to  the  grand  and 
comprehensive  scale  on  which  the  divine  purposes  are  projected 
b  the  Scriptures.  The  natural  impression  made,  perhaps,  on  all 
unbiassed  readers  is,  that  in  the  Bible  there  are  vast  beginnings 
which  require  proportionate  conclunons  even  in  the  present  life, 
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There  are  germs  which  were  never  meant  to  be  developed  in  the 
Btunted  shrub,  bat  in  the  spreading  oak.  There  are  ^rings,  in 
tracing  which  we  cannot  stop  short  at  the  brook,  or  even  at  the 
river,  bat  are  harried  on,  as  if  agamst  our  will,  to  the  lake,  the 
estuary,  and  the  ooean.  Every  such  reader  of  the  Bible  feels 
that  it  conducts  him  to  the  threshold  of  a  mighty  pile,  and 
opens  many  doors,  through  which  he  gets  a  distant  glimpse  of 
long-drawn  aisles,  vast  halls,  and  endless  passages;  and  how 
can  he4>elieve  that  this  glimpse  is  the  last  that  he  shall  see,  and 
that  the  edifice  itself  is  to  be  razed,  before  he  steps  across  the 
threshold. 

^  This  impression,  made  by  the  very  structure  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, is  confirmed  by  their  peculiar  phraseology,  the  constant 
use  of  language  pointing  not  to  sudden  instantaneous  revolu- 
tions, but  to  long- continued  dilatory  processes  of  change,  decay 
and  restoration,  dissolution  and  relapse,  which  have  as  yet  but 
had  their  beginning,  and  the  full  course  of  which  can  only  be 
completed  in  a  cycle  of  ages.  And  bende  these  general  con- 
siderations, founded  on  the  structure  of  the  dialect  of  Scripture, 
we  can  specify  particular  changes  which  have  scarcely  yet 
become  perceptible,  but  of  which  the  Bible  leads  us  to  antici- 
pate the  end  and  the  completion  before  the  end  cometh. 

^^  One  of  these  is  the  universal  spread  of  the  gospel.  Without 
insisting  on  particular  predictions  of  this  great  event,  we  may 
appeal  to  the  general  impression  made  upon  all  readers  of  the 
Bible,  that  it  must  and  will  take  place  before  the  end  of  the 
existing  dispensation.  Closely  allied  to  this,  as  one  of  its  con- 
spicuous effects,  is  the  regeneration  of  the  race,  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  society,  the  realization  of  those  glowing  pictures  of  the 
earth  and  its  inhabitants,  which  can  neither  be  explained  as  day- 
dreams of  an  imaginary  golden  age,  nor  as  poetical  anticipations 
of  the  joys  of  heaven.  Nor  do  the  Scriptures  lead  us  to  expect 
a  mere  restoration,  but  a  continued  exhibition  of  the  race  and 
of  society  in  its  normal  state,  contrasted  with  its  previous  cor- 
ruptions and  distortions. 

^^  To  these  and  other  mighty  changes  we  must  look,  not  only 
as  important  means  of  human  elevation,  but  as  necessary  to  the 
vindication  of  the  truth  of  prophecy.  The  longer  its  ftdfilment 
is  delayed,  provided  it  is  clearly  verified  at  last,  the  stronger 
is  the  proof  of  divine  foresight.  This  is  enhanced  still  inrther  if 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  is  gradual,  or  marked  by  a  series 
of  gradations.  The  longer  the  intervals  between  these,  the  more 
striking  the  fulfilment,  if  the  several  gradations  can  be  dearly 
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ascertained  and  their  mutual  connexion  rendered  palpable.  Now 
there  certainly  are  such  predictions  even  now  in  the  process  of 
fulfilment;  and  the  very  &ct  of  their  existence,  is  a  strong  proof 
that  'the  end  i8  not  yet.'  "—Pp.  306-406. 

He  thus  not  only  treats  the  term  ^^  end  "  in  our  Lord's 
expresfiioD,  as  probably  applicable  to  very  different  events, 
but  represents  the  meaning  of  the  whole  prophecy  and  of 
the  predictions  of  the  Scriptunes  generally,  as  very  indeter- 
minable ;  while,  nevertheless,  the  whole  truth  and  force  of 
his  ai^nment  to  prove  that  "  the  end  is  not  yet,"  depend 
manifestly  on  its  bearing  that  particular  meaning — "  the 
end  of  this  world"  as  the  residence  of  mankind — ^whicli  he 
ascribes  to  it  We  are  surprised  at  this :  for  how  is  the  con- 
fidence with  which  he  argues,  to  be  reconciled  with  that 
alleged  indeterminableness  of  the  prediction  ?  How  could 
he  reason  with  so  much  assurance,  if,  as  he  holds,  the  event 
foreshown  in  the  passage,  may  be  wholly  different  from  that 
which  he  assumes  it  to  be  ?  How  are  the  principles  on  which 
he  proceeds  in  this  impntation  of  doubtfulness  to  the  Scrip- 
tures to  be  justified  ?  These,  and  the  questions  he  debates, 
are  of  special  interest  to  anti-millenarians,  as  well  as  millena- 
rians,  inasmuch  as  the  doctrine  that  the  world  is  to  be  anni- 
hilated at  Christ's  second  coming  is  peculiarly  theirs.  Mil- 
lenarians  entertain  no  such  view,  l^ey  hold  that  the  earth 
is  to  survive  Christ's  advent,  and  be  the  scene  of  his  kingdom 
for  ever. 

Let  us  try  the  truth  of  his  views  of  this,  and  of  prophecy 
generally.  If  his  assumptions  in  regard  to  the  principle  on 
which  the  prediction  is  framed  are  unwarranted ;  if  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "  end"  is  wholly  different  from  that 
which  he  ascribes  to  it ;  if  his  reasonings  are  inconsistent 
with  the  postulates  on  which  he  founds  them ;  and  finally, 
if  the  term  end,  as  used  here,  has  a  single  sense  only  that  is 
clearly  defined  in  the  prediction,  then  his  doctrine  falls,  and 
the  prophecy  is  vindicated  from  the  imputation  of  a  double 
and  indeterminate  meaning. 

1.  Letns  first  look  at  the  principle  on  which  he  holds  that 
tiie  prophecy  may  have  been  framed. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  assumption  that  it  may  be 
typical,  ^  that  the  one  catastrophe"  which  it  foreshows,  the 
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overthrow  of  Jerosalem,  "  was  meant  to  typify  the  other/' 
"  the  end  of  the  world,"  \%  wholly  unwarranted  and  mis- 
taken.   There  not  only  is  nothing  in  the  prophecy  to  author- 
ize such  a  supposition,  but  it  is  precluded  by  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  prophecy  in  the  Scriptures  in  which  ike  event 
predicted  is  the  type  of  another  and  wholly  dissimilar  event. 
He  adduces  no  example  of  such  a  prediction ;  nor  does  Dr. 
Fairbaim,  though  he  has  written  volumes  to  prove  that  there 
are  such.    Types,  as  we  showed  in  our  review  of  Dr.  F.'s 
work,  are  not  prophetic.     They  are  persons,  objects,  acts, 
belonging  to  the  ritual  worship  of  the  Hebrews  that  were 
appointed  as  representatives  and  substitutes  for  the  time,  of 
future  persons,  objects,  and  acts  that  had  already  been  fore- 
shown and  promised ;  and  the  office  of  the  typical  represen- 
tatives was  to  enable  the  worshipper  to  express  his  faith  in 
that  which  they  typified,  viz.  the  Messiah,  his  sacrifice,  his 
intercessions,  and  the  pledge  of  pardon  and  salvation  through 
him.    Those  types  were  never  predicted  as  future :  they 
were  real  persons,  as  Aaron  and  his  sons,  real  animals,  as 
those  taken  as  sacrifices,  real  altars,  real  fire,  etc.,  that  were 
in  existence  at  the  time  they  were  constituted  types :  and 
their  existence  at  the  time  was  a  necessary  condition  of  their 
being  types.    Such  a  prophecy  as  the  revelation  of  a  futiirc 
event,  the  destruction*  for  example,  of  a  city — ^that  is  a  type 
of  another  event  still  more  remote,  and  of  a  wholly  different 
nature — such  as  the  destruction  of  the  world,  is  unknown  to 
the  Scriptures.     The  only  predictions  in  which  that  which 
the  language  literally  describes,  is  a  representative  of  a  dif- 
ferent agent,  object,  or  event,  which  it  is  the  aim  of  the  pro- 
phecy to  foreshow,  are  those  in  which  the  representative 
agent  or  object  is  employed,  cither  by  a  figure  or  as  a  sym- 
bol.   In  the  allegory  and  parable  the  representative  agents, 
objects,  and  events,  are  never  predicted  as  future,  but  always 
represented  as  past.     In  the  hypocatastasis,  the  only  other 
figure  in  which  the  agent,  object,  or  event  is  representative, 
when  a  representative  act  is  predicted  of  a  specified  agent 
he  is  always  the  agent  of  the  act  represented :  As  in  the  pro- 
phecy of  Christ,  Isaiah  xlii.  8,  ^^  A  bruised  reed  he  shall  not 
break,  and  the  smoking  wick  he  shall  not  quench :"  where 
these  acts  are  employed  to  represent  the  analogous  acts  of 
tenderness,  forbearance,  and  care,  that  were  to  distinguish 
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Christ's  ministry ;  and  in  the  imperative  prediction,  Isaiah 
ri.  10 :  ^'  Make  the  heart  of  this  people  fat,  and  make  their 
ears  heavy  and  shut  their  eyes,"  which  reqnired  the  prophet 
to  exert  the  analogous  acts,  of  which  these  were  the  repre- 
sentatives. In  those  forms  of  the  figure  in  which  the  sub- 
jects of  the  representative  act,  as  in  the  last  cited  passage, are 
expressly  designated,  they  are  the  subjects  of  the  actions  that 
are  denoted  by  those  representative  acts.  "  This  people," 
whose  heart  the  prophet  was  to  make  gross,  whose  ears  he 
was  to  render  heavy,  and  whose  eyes  he  was  to  close^  were  the 
people  on  whom  he  was  to  exert  the  agency  those  acts  were 
employed  to  denote.  Now  in  these  cases,  the  acts,  it  should 
be  noticed,  that  were  directly  enjoined,  were  not  to  be 
exerted.  The  prophet  was  not  to  exert  a  physical  agency 
on  the  ears  and  eyes  of  the  Hebrew  people,  by  which  they 
should  be  intercepted  from  hearing  and  seeing.  Those  acts 
were  mere  substitutes  for  a  different  set  that  were  appro- 
priate  to  him  as  a  teacher,  and  that  were  to  have  an  analo- 
gous effect  on  their  minds.  Figurative  predictions  of  this 
kind  wholly  differ,  therefore,  from  such  a  species  of  pro- 
phecy as  Dr.  Alexander  denominates  typical ;  as,  not  to 
dwell  on  other  diversities,  according  to  him,  the  predicted 
event  which  is  a  type  and  prophecy  of  another  and  a  dif- 
ferent one,  must  be  literally  accomplished,  as  well  as  the 
dissimilar  and  remoter  one  of  which  it  is  the  representative. 
Thus  he  holds  that  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  to  be 
literally  accomplished  according  to  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
phecy ;  even  if,  as  he  supposes,  "  that  catastrophe  was  meant 
to  typify*'  the  destruction  of  the  world.  His  supposed  pro- 
phetical type  has  no  authority,  therefore,  from  the  fact,  that 
acts  and  events  of  one  kind  are  used  by  the  hypocatastasis  as 
substitutes  for  others.  The  principle  of  his  supposed  pro- 
phesied type  is  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  figure. 

In  symbolic  prophecies,  the  agent,  object,  or  event,  which 
is  the  representative,  is  always  exhibited  as  already  in 
existence,  and  known  to  the  prophet,  and  usually  as  present 
to  him  either  naturally  or  in  vision.  They  are  never 
described  as  future.  A  large  share  of  them,  indeed,  never 
had  a  real  existence.  Such  are  all  that  are  out  of  the  sphere 
of  nature,  as  the  four-headed  dragon,  the  woman  clothed 
ivith  the  sun,  the  ten-horned  wild  beast,  the  locusts,  the 
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horses  with  serpent  tails,  and  many  that  are  not  monsters, 
as  the  city  Babylon,  the  New  Jerusalem,  ^e  actnal  exist- 
ence, except  in  vision,  of  sncb  symbols  is  not  necessary  in 
order  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  prophecies  made 
tbrongh  them.  They  yield  no  anthority,  therefore,  for  Dr. 
Alexander's  imagined  typical  prophecy,  an  essential 
requisite  of  which,  besides  other  total  diversities,  is,  that  the 
predicted  events  which  is  the  type  of  another,  ahotUd  come 
into  existence,  in  order  that  it  may  be  the  medinm  of  fore- 
showing the  other  still  future  event,  of  which  it  is  held  to  be 
the  representative. 

There  is  no  example,  then,  in  the  Scriptures,  of  such  a 
species  of  prediction  as  Dr.  A.  assumes,  in  which  the  event 
directly  predicted,  is  to  be  literally  accomplished ;  and  that 
event  be  a  type  of  another  that  is  future  to  it,  and  of  a 
wholly  different  nature.  All  the  great  language  prophecies 
of  the  Old  Testament  are  predictive  solely  of  the  events 
they  directly  describe;  and  have  their  accomplishment 
exclusively  in  those  foreshown  events.  The  events  fore- 
shown have  no  representative  function.  Such  was  the  great 
first  prediction  uttered  to  man  that  he  should  die  and 
return  to  the  dust,  if  he  eat  the  forbidden  fruit.  Such  was 
the  prediction  to  the  first  pair  of  a  Kedeemer.  Such  was 
the  prophecy  to  Noah  of  the  flood  ;  and  the  pledge  to  him 
also  that  there  should  never  be  another  deluge.  Such  was 
the  prophecy  of  a  seed  to  Abraham,  the  promise  of  the  land 
of  Canaan  to  his  posterity  as  an  inheritance,  the  prediction 
that  they  should  for  a  period  be  held  in  bondage  by  a 
foreign  people,  and  the  promise  that  they  should  at  length 
be  delivered.  Such  was  the  forewarning  to  Israel,  that  if 
they  persisted  in  sin  and  turned  to  the  worship  of  idols,  they 
should  be  carried  captive  into  other  lands,  and  their  country 
made  desolate.  Such  was  the  promise  to  David  that  the 
Messiah  should  be  of  his  lineage;  and  the  prediction  by 
Isaiah  that  he  should  be  despised  and  rejected  of  men  j  a  man 
of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief;  that  he  should  be 
wounded  for  our  transgressions,  and  bruised  for  our  iniqui- 
ties, and  that  with  his  stripes  we  should  be  healed ;  and 
that  he  should  be  cut  off  out  of  the  land  of  the  living,  and 
make  his  grave  with  the  wicked  and  with  the  rich ;  and 
yet,  that  he  should  prolong  his  days — ^by  a  resurrection — 
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and  that  the  pleasure  of  Jehovah  in  redeeming  men  should 
prosper  in  his  hands.  None  of  these  or  any  of  the  other 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  except  those  that  are  sym- 
bolical, have  any  other  meaning  than  that  which  lies  in 
their  simple  grammatical  sense;  and  have  neither  had,  nor 
are  to  have,  any  other  accomplishment  than  takes  place  in 
the  occurrence  of  that  which  they  thus  directly  denote. 
They  have  no  typical  office  whatever.  The  supposition  that 
they  fill  such  a  function  is  infinitely  contradictory  to  the 
truth,  and  overturns  at  a  stroke  the  whole  work  of  redemp- 
tion. If,  for  ejcample,  the  bodily  death  threatened  as  the 
penalty  of  sin  to  Adam  and  his  race,  is  a  type  of  the  eternal 
death  of  the  soul,  as  the  allegorists  maintain ;  it  follows  if 
the  supposed  prophecy  of  the  type  is  to  be  fulfilled,  that  all 
who  die  the  bodily  death  are  also  to  die  an  eternal  spiritual 
death.  Otherwise  the  prediction  will  be  confuted  and  the 
truth  of  God  fail.  Again,  if  the  Redeemer  promised  to 
Adam,  Abraham,  and  David,  is  a  type  in  his  person,  office, 
and  work,  as  prophet,  priest,  and  king,  it  follows  that  he  is 
not  the  real  Redeemer  of  men — else  why  the  need  of  another 
person  to  make  expiation,  to  pardon,  to  justify,  and  to 
rule  over  men — but  a  wholly  different  personage,  of  whose 
nature,  period,  and  work,  we  have  no  other  intimation  in  the 
Bible.  Yet  it  is  no  more  unwarrantable  and  fatal  to  the 
truth  of  the  sacred  word,  to  assume  that  those  prophecies 
are  typical,  than  it  is  to  assume  that  our  Lord*s  prophecy 
(Matt  xxiv.  and  Mark  xiii.)  of  the  persecution  and  apostasy 
of  the  church,  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  dis- 
persion of  the  Jewish  people,  and  of  his  own  coming  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven,  are  typical.  No  objection  can  be  alleged 
against  the  one,  that  is  not  equally  applicable  to  the  other, 
Tlie  first  gix)und,  then,  on  which  Dr.  A.  founds  the  imputa- 
tion of  vagueness  and  a  double  sense  to  tlie  prophecy  is 
mistaken. 

In  the  next  place,  his  third  assumption,  that  it  may 
"  describe  a  sequence  of  events  to  be  repeated  more  than 
once,  a  prediction  to  be  verified,  not  once  for  all,  nor  yet  by 
a  continuous  progressive  series  of  events,  but  in  stages,  and 
at  intervals,  hke  repeated  fiashes  of  lightning,  or  the  peri- 
odical germination  of  the  fig-tree,  or  the  reassembling 
of  the  birds  of  prey,  whenever  and  wherever  a  new  carcass 
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tempts  them/'  ie  equally  nnanthorized  and  sabversive  of 
the  truth  of  the  prophecy.  There  is  nothing  in  the  predic- 
tion to  justify  or  suggest  such  an  assumption,  any  more  than 
in  any  other  prophecy  of  the  Bible.  There  is  no  example 
in  the  Scriptures  of  such  a  prediction.  "Was  the  predic- 
tion to  Adam,  that  if  he  sinned  he  should  die  and  return  to 
the  dust,  a  prediction  that  he  should  die  repeated  bodily 
deaths  at  distant  intervals?  Was  the  forewarning  to  Noah, 
of  the  deluge,  a  forewarning  of  repeated  deluges  at  distant 
intervak,  in  which  the  whole  human  and  animal  population 
of  the  globe  should  be  swept  from  life?  Was  the  promise 
to  Abraham,  of  a  son  in  his  old  age,  a  promise  that  was  to 
be  repeatedly  fulfilled  at  intervals  remote  from  each  other? 
Was  the  promise  to  him  of  a  seed  in  whom  all  the  families 
of  the  earth  should  be  blessed,  a  promise  of  a  long  series  of 
Messiahs,  who  should  make  expiation  for  the  sins  of  men  and 
redeem  them  from  rebellion  and  misery  ?  Is  Christ's  pre- 
diction that  the  hour  is  coming  in  which  all  that  are  in  the 
graves  shall  hear  his  voice  and  shall  come  forth,  diey  that 
have  done  good  unto  the  resurrection  of  life,  and  they  that 
have  done  evil  unto  the  resurrection  of  condemnation,  a 
prediction  that  they  shall  repeatedly,  at  distant  periods, 
come  forth  at  his  call,  in  a  resurrection  to  life  or  to  con- 
demnation ?  Why  not,  if  the  supposition  is  legitimate  that 
the  prophecy  of  the  rise  of  false  Clirists,  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  the  captivity  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  the  com- 
ing of  Christ  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  is  framed  on  that  prin- 
ciple? The  supposition  is  no  more  unwarranted  and  mon- 
strous in  regard  to  the  prophecies  we  have  named,  and  any 
others  in  the  Sacred  Word,  than  it  is  in  regard  to  this.  To 
assume  that  Jerusalem  is  to  bo  destroyed  in  the  manner  pre- 
dicted in  the  prophecy,  repeatedly  at  remote  intervals,  is  to 
assume  that  it  is  in  each  instance  to  be  destroyed  by  the 
Komans ;  that  the  Jews  are  repeatedly  to  be  restored  from 
dispersion  to  rebuild  and  occupy  it;  that  they  are  as 
repeatedly  to  re-establish  the  Mosaic  ritual ;  and  finally  that 
they  are  as  repeatedly  to  be  conquered  and  carried  into 
exile,  and  be  disowned  and  rejected  of  God :  which  certainly 
has  not  taken  place  hitherto,  and  as  certainly  cannot  take  place 
hereafter ;  first,  inasmuch  as  there  are  no  longer  any  Romans 
who  can  conquer  Judea,  and  demolisli  its  capital ;  and  next, 
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because  it  is  expressly  foreshown  that  when  the  Jewish 
exiles  are  recalled  from  dispersion,  it  will  be  to  a  reforma- 
tion from  all  their  sins,  a  perfect  reconciliation  to  God,  and 
an  everlasting  possession  of  Canaan  as  their  covenant  inhe- 
litance.  (Jeremiah  xxxi.  27-40 ;  Ezek.  xxxvi.  21-38.)  What 
can  be  more  fatal  to  the  tmth  of  the  Bible,  or  more  prepos- 
terous, than  without- the  shadow  of  authority  or  reason  for 
it,  and  against  the  most  palpable  and  unanswerable  objec- 
tions to  it,  to  assume  that  the  prophecy  is  framed  on  such  a 
principle  ?  It  is  one  of  the  strong  proofs  that  the  laws  of 
interpretation  for  which  we  contend  are  the  true  and  only 
laws  of  prophetic  language,  that  those  who  reject  them, 
are  betrayed  in  their  attempts  to  evade  them  into  the  adop- 
tion of  such  unphilological  and  absurd  theories. 

In  the  third  place :  As  his  first  and  third  suppositions 
are  thus  inadmissible,  it  remains — not  as  he  unfortunately 
says  in  his  second,  ^^  that  the  discourse  may  be  mechanically 
divided,  by  assuming  a  transition  at  a  certain  point  from  one 
of  these  great  subjects," — "  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem," 
"  to  the  other,"  "  the  end  of  the  world" — but  that  it  is  to  be 
interpreted  according  to  its' grammatical  sense,  and  that 
which  it  thus  foreshows  is  to  be  taken  as  its  true  and  only 
prophetic  meaning.  And  contemplated  thus,  it  is  clear  that 
it  predicts,  first,  the  pei^secution  and  apostasy  of  the 
church,  next  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  dispersion 
of  the  Jewish  people,  and  lastly  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven,  and  gathering  together  of  his  elect.  And 
these  subjects  are  as  distinct,  and  at  as  great  a  distance  from 
confusion  with  each  other,  as  though  the  parts  of  the  dis- 
course in  which  they  are  severally  treated,  had  been  deli- 
vered independently  of  each  other  on  difierent  occasions. 

Thus  in  answer  to  the  question  by  the  apostles  respecting 
the  time  when  the  temple  and  city  should  be  destroyed,  and 
tlie  nature  of  the  sign  ^at  should  appear  of  his  coming,  and 
of  the  end  of  the  age,  Christ,  first,  from  the  fourth  to  the 
fourteenth  verse,  warned  them  not  to  be  misled  by  reports 
that  he  had  come,  when  he  had  not ;  and  apprised  them 
that  many  false  Christs  were  to  appear — that  rumors  of  wars 
were  to  prevail — ^that  nations  and  kingdoms  were  to  contend 
with  each  other — and  famines,  pestilences,  and  earthquakes 
occur ;  but  that  they  were  to  be  the  beginning,  instead  of 
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the  end  of  sorrows ;  that  then  persecutions  of  his  dieciples 
would  commence,  and  they  would  become  objects  of  aver- 
sion and  hatred  to  all  nations ;  that  in  consequence,  many 
who  had  joined  the«ranks  of  his  followers  woald  be  offended 
and  would  hate  and  betray  one  another;  and  that  false 
teachers  would  arise,  and  iniquity  abound  ;  but  that  at 
length  the  gospel  would  be  preached  to* all  nations  through- 
out the  world,  and  then  the  end  would  come.  In  this  divi- 
sion of  the  prophecy  there  is  thus  no  reference  whatever  to 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  nor  to  the  coming  of  Christ. 
It  relates  exclusively  to  the  rise  of  false  Christs,  wars  among 
the  nations,  famines,  earthquakes,  and  pestilences ;  and  the 
persecution  of  Christ's  disciples,  offences,  alienations,  and 
apostasies  among  those  who  had  professed  to  be  his  fol- 
lowers ;  the  prevalence  of  iniquity,  and  finally  the  procla- 
mation of  the  gospel  to  all  nations.  On  wliat  ground,  then, 
can  it  be  pretended  that  the  events  thus  predicted  are 
types  of  others  of  a  different  kind,  the  revelation  of  which 
is  the  main  object  of  the  prophecy  ?  Or  what  supposition 
can  be  more  unjustifiable  and  self-confuting  ?  Of  whom 
are  tlie  false  Christs  foreshown,  to  be  the  types  ?  Of  what 
are  the  rumors  of  wars,  the  conflicts  of  the  nations,  the 
famines  and  pestilences  ?  What,  especially,  is  typified  by 
the  persecutions  of  Christ's  professed  disciples  ?  Whom  do 
his  followers  represent  ?  Not  his  followers.  That  would  be 
against  the  law  of  types,  which  always  represent  agents, 
objects,  and  acts,  that  differ  from  themselves.  The  person 
whom  Aaron  and  his  sons  typified,  for  example,  was  the 
incarnate  Word,  Immanuel,  not  a  mere  human  being. 
Whom  do  the  offended,  the  hating,  the  betraying,  and  the 
false  teaching  in  the  nominal  church  represent  ?  Not  such 
as  themselves  :  that  is  against  the  law  of  types.  Who, 
then  ?  What  does  iniquity  typify  ;  and  what  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel  to  all  the  nations !  What  satisfactory  answer 
could  Dr.  Alexander  have  given  to  these  inquiries  ?  Can 
anything  be  more  manifest  than  that  his  supposition  is  a 
sheer  mistake  ;  that  the  ascription  to  the  prophecy  of  a 
typical  office  is  not  only  gratuitous  and  unwarrantable,  but 
converts  it  into  a  tissue  of  bald  incongruities  and  contra- 
dictions. 
Christ  next  proceeds  to  indicate  an  event  to  the  disciples 
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by  which  they  might  know  that  Jerusalem  was  about  to  be 
destroyed ;  to  warn  them  to  flee ;  to  apprise  them  that  it 
was  to  be  a  time  of  unexampled  suffering ;  and  a  time  of 
spiritual  dangers  also,  as  false  Ghrists  were  to  arise,  and 
show  great  seeming  signs  that  they  were  sent  of  God ;  and 
finally  that  the  nation  barely  escaping  extinction  by 
slaughter  and  suffering,  the  remnant  would  be  led  captive 
into  all  nations,  and  Jerusalem  would  remain  in  desolation, 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Gentiles,  till  the  times  of  the 
Gentiles  should  end. 

The  sign  that  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem  was  about  to 
take  place,  was  the  near  encampment  of  the  Roman  armies 
on  the  several  great  lines  of  approach  to  it.  '^  When  ye 
shall  see  Jerusalem  compassed  with  armies,  then  know  that 
the  desolation  thereof  is  nigh,"  Luke  xxi.  20.  And  they 
were  immediately  to  fly ;  as  it  was  to  be  a  time  not  merely 
of  ruin  to  the  temple  and  city,  and  of  fearful  miseries  to 
the  nation,  but  of  death  to  a  great  share  of  them.  Yet 
their  delusions  were  to  be  such  that  many  false  Messiahs 
would  arise  and  deceive  many  with  the  promise  of  deliver- 
ance. But  it  was  to  be  a  day,  not  of  redemption  to  the 
people,  but  of  vengeance  on  them ;  and  the  few  that  were 
to  be  saved  from  death  were  to  be  driven  into  exile  hmong 
the  Gentiles,  and  their  land  remain  in  the  possession  of 
foreigners,  until  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Gentile  powers, 
as  foretold  by  Daniel,  ii.  31-46,  vii.  9-11, 17-26. 

There  is  thus  in  this  division  of  the  discourse,  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  sign  of  Christ's  coming,  and  the  end  of  the 
age,  nor  to  his  coming  itself.  Its  predictions  are  predic- 
tions exclusively  of  calamities  to  the  Jewish  people.  It 
simply  indicates  the  sign  that  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem 
was  nigh,  and  announces  the  fearful  sufferings  with  which 
the  nation  was  to  be  smitten  in  vengeance  for  its  sins,  the 
destruction  of  nearly  its  whole  body,  the  exile  of  the  rest 
in  distant  countries,  and  the  occupation  of  their  capital  by 
the  Gentiles,  till  the  period  of  their  reign,  as  foreshown  by 
the  ancient  prophets,  shall  reach  its  close.  There  is  no  allu- 
rion  in  it  to  the  end — ^as  Dr.  A.  construes  the  term — that  is, 
the  annihilation  of  the  globe.  There  is  notliing  among  the 
events  it  foreshows,  that  can  possibly  be  a  type  of  the  anni- 
hilation of  the  world.    Of  what,  in  any  reference  to  that, 
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can  the  Roman  armies  be  typoe  ?  Is  the  earth  to  be  anni- 
hilated by  armies  encamped  in  the  atmosphere,  or  in  the 
orbs  that  revolve  ronnd  the  earth?  Of  what  can  the 
snrvLvance  of  a  part  of  the  Hebrew  people,  and  their  resi- 
dence as  exiles  in  the  neighboring  countries  of  Africa,  Asia, 
and  Europe,  be  types  ?  Are  a  part  of  the  human  race  to 
survive  in  the  natural  life  the  annihilation  of  the  earth,  and 
be  borne  to  distant  planets  or  orbs,  and  dwell  there  in  exile 
through  a  long  succession  of  centuries }  Of  what  are  the 
Gentiles  types  ?  Are  they  representatives  of  the  population 
of  other  orbs  who  are  to  destroy  the  earth  and  carr}^  the 
few  human  survivors  captives  to  their  several  worlds?  And 
have  the  inhabitants  of  those  orbs  a  time,  like  that  of  the 
Gentiles,  when  they  are  to  be  judged,  and  their  power  over 
their  human  captives  cease  ?  Such,  or  something  like  it, 
must  undoubtedly  be  the  representative  office  of  the  events 
here  predicted,  if  they  fill  the  place  of  types.  Can  any 
higher  proof  be  needed  that  they  have  no  such  function, 
than  is  furnished  by  the  portentous  impossibilities  tlie  sup- 
position that  they  are  types  thus  involves  ? 

In  the  next  division  of  the  prophecy,  Christ  treats  exclu- 
sively, of  the  signs  of  his  coming,  his  coming  itself,  and 
events'that  are  to  attend*  and  follow  it ;  and  the  period  when 
his  advent  is  to  take  place  is  defined  as  after  the  tribulation 
of  the  Jewish  people,  which  he  had  foreshown  in  the  pre- 
ceding section  of  the  discourse.  Immediately  after  tlie  exile 
of  the  Hebrew  nation  and  the  occupation  of  their  capital 
by  Gentiles  is  over,  the  sim  and  moon  shall  be  darkened, 
and  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man  shall  appear  in  heaven,  and 
attract  the  gaze  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth,  and  inspire 
them  with  grief  and  terror.  And  they  shall  see  the  Son  of 
Man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  ;  and  he  shall  send  his 
angels,  and  they  shall  gather  together  his  elect  from  the 
four  winds  of  heaven.  These  predictions  have  no  reference 
to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Their  period  is  expressly 
defined  as  after  the  Jewish  tribulation  has  closed.  Kor 
have  they  any  reference  to  the  destruction  of  the  world. 
They  are  predictions  solely  of  Christ's  coming,  its  period, 
and  the  signs  that  are  to  precede  it,  its  visibility  and  glory, 
the  impressions  it  will  make  on  men  universally,  and  the 
gathering  of  the  elect  that  is  to  follow  it   And  these  events 
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are  not  typea  of  others.  They  cannot  be.  Of  what  other 
8ign  can  the  sign  of  Christ's  advent  be  the  type  ?  Of  what 
other  advent  can  his  coming,  in  the  clouds  with  power  and 
great  glory,  be  tlie  type  ?  Is  there  another  Olirist  who  is 
to  come  in  the  clouds  to  deliver  beings  whom  he  has 
redeemed,  and  judge  and  punish  those  who  have  rejected 
him !  Of  whom  can  the  elect,  whom  the  angels  are  to 
gather  togetlier,  be  types?  Is  there  another  elect  people 
besides  that  of  Christ  ?  Is  our  world  to  be  Uie  residence  of 
another  fallen  race,  and  the  scene  of  another  work  of  re- 
demption beside  Christ's  ?  This  hypothesis  plainly  implies 
it.  But  what  can  transcend  the  error  of  maintaining  a 
theory  that  involves  such  monstrous  implications  ? 

The  prophecy  is  thus  wholly  unsusceptive  of  the  con- 
structions Dr.  A.  would  place  on  it.  It  is  a  plain  language 
prediction,  the  meaning  of  which  is  simply  its  natural 
grammatical  sense.  To  treat  it  as  typical,  is  to  misconceive 
and  pervert  it  as  grossly  as  it  were  to  pervert  the  decalogue, 
the  Lord's  prayer,  the  history  of  the  death,  resurrection, 
and  ascension  of  the  Bedeemer,  to  treat  them  as  typical, 
and  pronounce  their  meaning  vague  and  indefinite. 

n.  We  now  turn  to  the  sense  which  he  ascribes  to  the 
word  end,  on  the  legitimacy  of  which  his  argument  depends. 
If  the  event  denoted  by  the  word  in  the  prophecy  is  wholly 
unlike  that  which  he  assumes,  then  the  considerations  by 
which  he  attempts  to'^demonstrate  that  the  end  is  not  yet, 
are  no  proofs  that  the  event  Christ  employed  the  word  to 
signify  is  not  at  hand. 

He  gives  no  express  definition  of  the  term  to  rgXof,  the 
end,  nor  of  the  corresponding  expression  ^  ^wrskBia  rou  ajwvv, 
the  end  of  the  age,  for  which  it  is  used  as  a  substitute  and 
equivalent.  He  assumes,  however,  that  the  end  they 
denote  is  "  the  end  of  the  world,"  the  physical  globe,  and 
thence  the  final  close  of  human  history.  No  error,  however, 
could  be  greater.  That  is  not  the  meaning  of  h  tfuv«X«ia  rou 
aiwvof.  There  is  nothing  in  the  prophecy  that  invests  it 
with  such  a  sense,  or  refers,  in  the  remotest  manner,  to  the 
destruction  of  the  earth,  and  close  of  human  history  on  it. 
Instead,  it  is  clear  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  prophecy, 
that  it  is  employed  in  its  natural,  which  is  a  wholly  different 
sense. 
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The  meaniDg  of  the  words  ^  tfuvrsXfia  rou  alSmg^  in  the  ques- 
tion of  the  apostles,  "  What  shall  be  the  sign  of  thy  coming, 
and  of  the  end  of  the  world  ?"  as  it  is  rendered  in  the  received 
version,  is  "  the  end  of  the  age ;"  aiwv,  denoting  literally  a 
period  of  time,  an  age,  the  period  occupied  by  the  life  of  a 
being,  the  duration  a  dispensation  or  other  vast  system  of 
agency  occupies.  It  is  never  used,  except  in  two  instances 
by  metonymy,  to  denote  the  material  world,  Heb.  ii.  2,  and 
xi.  3,  where  the  context,  or  at  least  the  last,  shows  that  that 
is  its  meaning.  That  it  denotes  a  period,  an  age,  duration,  in 
the  more  than  a  hundred  other  instances  in  which  it  occurs 
in  the  New  Testament,  admits  of  no  debate.  The  end  of 
the  aiuvo^,  then,  is  indubitably  the  end  of  the  age,  not  the 
end  of  the  material  world. 

But  what  is  the  age  of  which  it  is  the  end  ?  It  is  the  age 
or  "  times  of  the  Gentiles ;"  the  period  during  which  the 
Gentile  domination  over  the  Israelites  and  over  the  nations 
among  whom  they  were  to  be  carried  captives,  as  is  fore- 
shown in  Daniel,  ii.  and  vii.,  is  to  be  continued.  This  is 
seen  from  a  variety  of  considerations.  1.  It  is  indicated  by 
the  question  asked  by  the  apostles  respecting  the  sign  of  his 
coming  and  of  the  end  of  the  age — ^What  shall  be  the  sign  of 
thy  coming  and  of  the  end  of  the  age  ?  For  it  implies  that 
the  same  event,  or  appearance,  is  to  be  the  sign  of  both ; 
and  that  implies  that  the  end  of  the  age  is  to  take  place  at 
the  time  of  Christ's  coming.  But  his  coming  is  to  take 
place  at  the  end  of  the  times  of  the  Gentiles.  It  is  when 
the  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain,  which  symbolizes  his 
kingdom,  strikes  the  image  and  crushes  it  to  dust,  that  the 
Gentile  monarchies,  denoted  by  the  image,  are  to  perish 
and  their  period  to  cease.  The  time  when  the  judgment 
ia  to  be  set,  and  the  wild  beast  —  the  symbol  of  the 
last  of  the  four  great  Gentile  monarchies — be  destroyed, 
is  to  be  the  time  of  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  in 
the  clouds  of  heaven,  receiving  the  earth  as  his  empire, 
aud  giving  the  kingdom  to  the  saints,  Dan.  vii.  9-14. 
As  the  age,  then,  is  to  end  at  Christ's  second  coming,  and 
that  is  the  epoch  when  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  are  to 
cease,  the  age  which  is  thus  to  end  is  undoubtedly  the  age 
of  the  domination  of  the  Gentile  monarchies  over  the  Jewish 
people  and  the  Ghristian  church.    2.  It  is  indicated  by  the 
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fact  that  the  temple  is  to  remain  desolate  till  Christ's  second 
coming.  ''  Behold  your  house  is  left  to  joa  a  waste ;  for 
Yerilj  I  say  unto  jou,  ye  shall  not  see  me  from  now  till  ye 
shall  say,  Blessed  is  he — that  is  the  Messiah — who  cometh 
in  Uie  name  of  the  Lord."  As  the  age  then  is  to  end,  as 
we  have  seen,  at  the  time  of  Christ's  coming,  and  the 
intervening  period  of  desolation  is  to  be  the  period  of  the 
continued  domination  of  the  Gentiles,  the  age  which  is 
to  end  when  that  desolation  ends,  at  the  time  of  Christ's 
coming,  is  undoubtedly  the  age  of  the  Gentiles.  3.  This 
is  expressly  shown  by  Luke  xxi.  24,  who  represents  that 
tlie  possession  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Gentiles  is  to  continue 
till  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  close,  and  that  immediately 
after  their  times  close  the  Son  of  Man  is  to  come  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven.  The  age,  therefore,  that  is  to  terminate 
with  the  end  of  the  domination  and  times  of  tlie  Gentiles  is 
the  age  of  the  Gentiles.  4.  This  is  confirmed  by  tlie  express 
revelation,  Dan.  ix.  26,  27,  that  the  destruction  of  the  city 
and  sanctuary  that  was  to  take  place  after  Messiah  should 
be  cutoff,  should  jgontinue  till  the  destruction  of  the  desola- 
tor  himself  (which  had  been  previously  symbolized  by  the 
destruction  of  the  wild  beast,  vii.  9-11)  should  take  place  ; 
and  that,  it  is  shown,  Dan.  vii.  9-14,  is  to  take  place  at  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  and  assump- 
tion of  the  sceptre  of  the  earth.  There  is  a  like  prediction 
also,  Dan.  xii.,  in  which  it  is  foreshown  that  a  time,  times, 
and  half  a  time,  were  to  be  a  great  period  of  the  fourth 
Gtentile  power,  by  which  the  city  and  sanctuary  were  to  be 
destroyed ;  that  tlie  dispersion  of  the  Hebrew  people  was 
to  continue  to  the  close  of  that  period ;  and  that  dien  the 
Messiah  should  interpose  and  give  them  redemption.  5.  It 
is  confirmed  also  by  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  £zekiel,  who 
foreshow  in  many  prophecies  that  the  restoration  of  Israel 
is  to  take  place  under  the  Messiah,  and  that  it  is  to  follow  a 
long  season  of  exile  among  the  nations,  during  which  their 
cities  are  to  be  in  ruin,  and  their  country  be  consigned  to 
solitude  and  desolation.  6.  To  suppose  that  the  end  of  the 
age  is  to  be  the  end  of  the  earth  and  "  the  final  close  of 
human  history,"  is  to  contradict  the  prophecies  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  which  foreshow,  in  the  most  specific 
manner,  that  Christ,  at  his  second  coming,  in  place  of  annihi- 
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lating  the  earth,  is  to  receive  it  as  his  kingdom,  and  redeem- 
ing its  living  population,  is  to  reign  over  it  for  ever.  Such 
are  Daniel  ii.  34-44,  vii.  18-27  ;  Isaiah  ii.  2-4,  Ixv.  17-25, 
Ixvi.  6-24;  Jeremiah  xxxi.  1-40;  Ezekiel  xxxvi.  1-38. 
7.  And,  finally,  it  is  confirmed  by  the  consideration,  that 
there  is  no  intimation  in  the  Scriptures  that  the  earth  is 
ever  to  be  destroyed  ;  but  instead,  there  are  many  prophe- 
cies that  foreshow,  in  the  most  indubitable  manner,  that  it 
is  to  continue  for  ever,  and  be  the  scene  of  Christ's  eternal 
reign.  Such  are  Dan.  vii.  IS,  14, 18,  27 ;  Luke  i,  33 ;  Eev. 
xi.  15,  and  many  others. 

The  construction  placed  on  the  terms,  the  end  of  the  age, 
by  Dr.  A.,  is  thus  manifestly  wrong ;  and  with  that,  his 
whole  argument  to  prove  that  the  end  is  not  yet,  falls.  For 
the  fact  that  there  are  no  signs  or  indications  that  the  earth 
is  about  to  be  annihilated  by  a  conflagration,  or  stricken 
from  existence  by  any  other  catastrophe,  is  no  proof  that 
the  end  of  the  Gentile  domination  over  the  Jewish  people 
and  over  the  Christian  church,  is  not  near  its  close ;  nor 
that  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  tli»  clouds  of  heaven 
is  not  near,  to  destroy  the  Gentile  hosts  that  are  to  gather 
together  against  him,  and  to  take  possession  of  the  earth  as 
his  eternal  empire. 

Dr.  Alexander,  in  his  commentary  on  Mark,  presents  tlie 

same  views  of  the  principle  on  which  the  prophecy  nuiy  be 

assumed  to  be  framed,  and  expresses,  in  still  stronger  terms, 

the  judgment  that  the  question,  whether  it  is  at  least  in  a 

•    measure  typical  or  not ;  whether,  if  so,  the  destruction  of 

Jerusalem  is  a  type  of  the  destruction  of  the  world  or  not ; 

whether  the  tribulation  of  tlie  Jewish  people  was  a  short  or 

'  a  long  one ;  whether  the  obscuration  of  the  sun  and  moon 

that  are  to  follow  it  is  to  be  real  or  figurative ;  and,  finally, 

whether  the  coming  of  Christ  is  to  be  a  real  and  public  or 

only  a  figurative  and  invisible  one,  can  never  be  determined 

from  the  prophecy  itself,  on  the  grounds  of  philology,  but 

must  remain  wholly  indeterminable  and  as  susceptive  of  the 

one  construction  as  the  other,  until  its  meaning  is  manifested 

)  by  the  occurrence  of  the  events  themselves  which  it  denotes. 

\  *^  The  starting  point  of  all  disoasaon  on  the  subject  is  the 

f  universally  admitted  fiiot,  that  we  have  here  an  express  predio- 
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tion  of  ihe  destraction  of  the  templo  by  the  Romans.  This  is 
granted  even  by  the  infidel,  who  looks  upon  it  as  a  happy  acci- 
dent, a  chance  ooincidenoe,  and  by  the  sceptic,  who  regards  it  as 
a  prophecy  esB69en/u.  Some  go  further,  and  suppose  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  to  be  the  subject  of  the  whole  discourse ;  Imi 
this  requires  the  (Assumption  of  so  many  hypbrboucal  bzprbb- 

8ION8,  AKD  SUCH  A  VIOLENT  GONSTBUCmON  OF  THE  TERMS,  OppOr 

rtnily  referring  to  remoter  changes^  that  the  great  mass  of 
interpreters  admit  the  co-existence  of  two  grecU  themes  in  this 
context — the  destruction  of  the  temple^  and  the  end  of  the  uforldy 
or  the  present  state  of  things.  It  then  becomes  a  question,  how 
these  topics  stand  related  to  each  other;  as  to  which  point 
there  are  two  main  theories,  each  of  which  is  variously  modified. 
The  first  is  that  those  great  subjects  are  distinctly  and  succes- 
sively presented,  so  that  the  interpreter  can  separate  them  from 
each  other;  the  second,  that  they  are  promiscuously  blended, 
or  at  least  continually  interchanged  and  intermingled,  so  that 
such  a  separation  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  Of 
those  who  take  the  first  view,  some  suppose  the  one  theme 
finally  disposed  of  before  the  other  is  introduced  at  all,  but  dif- 
fer much  as  to  the  precise  point  of  transition,  though  the  greater 
number  fix  it  either  at  vs.  14  or  vs.  24  of  this  chapter  (and  the 
corresponding  parts  of  Luke  and  Matthew).  But  as  some  things 
in  each  of  the  divisions  thus  obtained  seem  to  be  more  appro- 
priate to  the  other,  many  interpreters  assume  an  inverted 
order  of  the  topics,  or  a  return  to  the  first,  after  the  second  is 
disposed  of;  or  a  still  more  complicated  scheme,  in  which  the 
signs  of  each  event  are  stated  in  succession,  aqd  the  times  in  the 
same  order.  These  inconveniences,  as  well  as  other  more  import- 
ant reasons,  have  induced  some  of  the  best  modem  writers  to 
regard  both  themes  as  running  through  the  whole  discourse, 
but  still  with  great  diversity  of  judgment  as  to  their  precise 
mutual  relation.  Some  regard  this  as  a  typical  one— the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  prefiguring  that  of  the  whole  world  hereafter. 
Another  theory  is  the  perspective  one,  according  to  which  nearer 
and  remoter  events  are  presented,  like  the  objects  in  a  land- 
scape, without  chronological  specification  of  the  intervals  between 
them.  A  third  modification  of  this  same  hypothesis  is  that  of 
sequences  or  cycles,  the  same  prophecy  receiving  not  a  gradual 
fulfilment  merely,  which  is  an  assumption  common  to  several 
of  the  theories  already  mentioned,  but  a  series  or  succession  of 
complete  fulfilments  upon  different  scales,  and  under  different 
circumstanoes.  Even  this  incomplete  enumeration  will  sufilce 
VOL.  xm. — ^No.  n.  16 
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to  show  the  yast  variety  of  plaoflible  hypotheBes  devised  to 
fiunlitate  the  exposition  of  this  diffioolt  and  interesting  passage, 
a  variety  miaeepHble  of  only  one  eohtHan^  namefy^  thai  the  pro- 
phecy  iteeff  has  been  tutpartiaBy  Jhd/Uled,  and  that  the  un/kd- 
filled  part,  from  the  vsbt  natctbb  awd  design  of  PBOPHHcnr, 

CANNOT  BB  FULLY  UNDEBflTDOD,  OB  EVEN  C9EBTAINLT  TOBTIN- 
GKnSBOED   AS   LTTEBAL   OB  FIOUBATlVEy  ITNTIL  THE  EVENT  SHALL 

MAKE  TT  GLEAB.  Eveiy  prediction  which  has  been  (hlfiiled  was 
equally  mysterions  beforehand ;  for  example,  those  of  Christ^ 
first  advent,  scarcely  one  of  which  was  not  susceptible  of  two  or 
more  interpretations,  till  he  actoally  came ;  and  the  same  thing 
may  be  looked  for  in  the  predictions  of  his  second  coming.  It 
is  the  part  of  wisdom,  therefore,  not  to  attempt  what  is  impossi- 
ble, the  anticipation  of  things  yet  to  be  developed,  but  to  ascer- 
tain, as  &r  as  may  be,  what  has  been  verified  already,  and  to  be 
contented,  as  to  the  remainder,  with  a  careful  explanation  of 
the  terms  employed,  according  to  analogy  and  usage,  and  a 
reverential  waiting  for  ulterior  disclosures  by  the  light  of  divine 
providence  shioing  on  the  word," — ^Pp.  343,  344. 

This  is  a  just,  but  truly  a  sad  picture  of  the  treatment  the 
prophecy  has  received  from  the  hands  of  commentatore. 
But  why  has  it  thus  been  put  on  the  rack,  and  wrenched  in 
all  directions,  to  extort  from  it,  if  possible,  a  sense  that 
should  satisfy  the  demands  of  expositors  ?  Not  at  all,  as 
Dr.  Alexander  intimates,  because  there  is  any  obscurity  in 
its  terms,  any  intricacy  in  its  figures,  any  mixture  of  typical 
with  its  language  predictions,  or  that  its  sense  is  any  more 
open  to  doubt  than  that  of  any  other  passage  in  the  New 
Testament ;  but  solely  because  interpreters  have  approached 
it  under  the  misleading  and  perverting  sway  of  preconcep- 
tions and  theories  that  have  rendered  them  anwilling  to 
receive  its  grammatical  as  its  prophetic  sense.  They  have 
therefore  endeavored,  by  false  assumptions  and  wild  hypo- 
theses, to  fasten  on  it  a  meaning  that  is  wholly  foreign  to 
its  true  signification.  The  judgment  pronounced  on  it  and 
on  the  other  prophecies  generally  by  Dr.  A.  as  obscure  and 
uninterpretable,  is,  in  our  conviction,  not  only  totally  unwar- 
ranted and  unjust,  but  would,  if  legitimate,  be  fatal  to  the 
authority  and  influence  of  the  Scriptures.  How  can  they 
be  a  guide  to  faith,  if  their  meaning  is,  as  he  affirms,  wholly 
indeterminable  f    How  can  the  word  of  prophecy  be  sure, 
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and  how  can  it  be  well  to  take  heed  to  it  "  as  to  a  light  that 
shineth  in  a  dark  place,  till  the  day  dawn  and  the  dajstar 
arise  in  the  heart,"  if,  as  he  maintains,  in  some  cases,  even 
the  subject  to  which  it  relates,  and  in  others  the  events 
that  are  foreshown  by  it,  are  wholly  uncertain,  and  may, 
with  equal  probability,  be  of  the  most  dissimilar  and  oppo- 
site kinds  t  How  are  believers  to  prepare,  as  they  are 
enjoined,  for  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  look  for,  desire,  and 
wait  for  it,  if  there  is  no  certainty  that  he  is  to  come ;  if  his 
predicted  coming  is  used  as  a  mere  type  or  representative 
of  a  wholly  diflTerent  event  ?  How,  moreover,  is  it  to  be 
known  when  the  prophecy  is  fulfilled,  if  it  remains  uncer- 
tain till  then  what  it  is  that  is  to  be  its  fulfilment  ?  If  the 
coming  of  Christ,  for  example,  which  the  prophecy  fore- 
shows, is  to  be  an  invisible  coming,  how  is  it  to  be  known 
that  it  has  taken  place?  The  supposition  that  it  can  be 
discerned  and  recogrilsed,  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
supposition  that  it  is  to  be  invisible.  The  counsels  given  by 
Dr.  A.  to  interpreters  are  widely  different  from  those  of  the 
prophecy  itself.  Christ  did  not  warn  his  disciples  against 
imagining  that  the  meaning  of  his  words  could  be  dis- 
cerned by  them.  He  did  not  put  them  on  their  guard 
against  taking  his  language  in  its  simple,  natural,  and  cus- 
tomary sense.  So  far  from  it,  he  proceeded  throughout  on 
the  fact,  that  the  coming  he  predicted  at  the  close  of  the 
preceding  chapter  was  to  be  a  real  personal  coming ;  and 
that  they  were  right  in  putting  on  it  that  construction  in 
their  question  respecting  its  sign.  Such  a  question  would 
have  been  absurd  if  his  coming  was  not  to  be  a  real  visible 
one.  What  he  warned  them  against  was,  the  danger  of 
giving  credence  to  pretexts  and  reports,  got  up  by  false 
Christs,  that  he  had  come,  when  he  had  not ;  and  tor  that 
purpose  he  apprised  them  that  his  coming  was  to  be  public 
and  visible  to  all ;  like  the  lightning  which  flashes  out  of 
one  part  of  tlie  heavens  and  shines  unto  the  other ; — ^not  as 
the  false  Christs  were  to  pretend,  and  many  of  the  modem 
commentators  maintain — a  private  or  invisible  coming,  the 
reality  of  which  could  not  be  determined  except  by  a 
search  in  the  secret  chambers  of  the  temple,  to  which  few 
had  access,  or  a  journey  into  the  desert ;  and  perhaps  not 
determinable  at  all;  for  how  could  an  invisible  presence 
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be  detected  and  verified  {  But  finally,  the  fancy  that  it  is 
obscure,  in  some  inexplicable  way  figurative,  and  indetermi- 
nable in  its  meaning,  is  wholly  confuted  by  the  fact  that  a 
large  share  of  its  predictions  have  been  accomplished,  and 
in  tlie  plain,  simple,  grammatical  sense  of  their  terms. 
Thus,  the  prediction  that  false  Christs  should  arise  and 
deceive  many  was  literally  fulfilled,  as  the  language  im- 
plies, in  the  days  of  the  apostles.  The  prediction  that 
rumors  of  wars  should  prevail,  that  nation  should  rise 
against  nation,  and  kingdom  against  kingdom,  that  there 
should  be  famines,  pestilences,  and  earthquakes,  and  that 
they  should  be  the  beginning  of  sorrows,  was  literally 
accomplished  in  the  age  of  the  apostles.  The  prediction, 
also,  that  they  should  be  persecuted,  hated  of  all  nations^ 
and  some  of  them  put  to  death,  had  a  literal  and  terrible 
verification  through  a  vast  series  of  years ;  as  the  prophecy 
had  also  that  some  should  be  offended,  divide  into  parties, 
and  hate  and  conspire  against  one  another;  that  false 
teachers  should  arise,  and  iniquity  abound.  That  fearful 
announcement  has  had  a  literal  fulfilment  for  sixteen  or 
seventeen  centuries.  In  like  manner,  the  assurance  that 
the  end  is  not  yet,  and  that  it  shall  not  come  till  the  gospel 
has  been  preached  in  all  the  world,  for  a  witness  to  all 
nations,  has  had  an  explicit  verification.  All  the  predic- 
tions of  the  first  division  of  the  discourse  have  been  accom- 
plished by  the  providence  of  God,  according  to  their 
grammatical  sense,  and  that  sense  was  as  indubitable  and 
as  clear  at  the  time  of  their  utterance  as  it  is  now :  no  new 
meaning  is  developed  in  the  words  by  the  accomplishment 
None  t)t'  the  calamities  or  sins  foretold  difier  in  their  nature 
from  those  which  the  language  naturally  denotes. 

The  predictions,  likewise,  of  the  next  division  of  the  pro- 
phecy, respecting  the  Jewish  capital  and  nation,  have  had  a 
literal  accomplishment;  such  as  the  compassing  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  Roman  armies,  the  necessity  of  immediate  flight  in 
order  to  escape  the  perils  of  the  siege,  the  unparalleled  dis- 
tress of  the  period,  the  rise  of  false  Christs  at  that  juncture, 
the  slaughter  of  vast  numbers  of  the  Jews,  the  capture  and 
demolition  of  the  city,  the  sale  of  the  survivors  generally  as 
slaves,  and  dispersion  throughout  the  empire,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  Jerusalem  mider  the  dominion  of  the  Gtentiles 
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to  the  present  hour ;  near  the  termination  of  their  times,  as 
predicted  in  the  ancient  prophets.  These  events,  in  which 
the  prophecy  has  had  its  fulfilment,  have  been  precisely 
what  its  language  literally  denotes.  No  new  sense  has 
been  given  to  the  words  by  the  occurrences.  No  forced 
constrnction  of  the  events  is  requisite  to  bring  them  into 
exact  accordance  with  the  terms  that  foreshow  them.  Why, 
then,  is  it  not  to  be  held  as  equally  sure  that  the  events 
foreshown  in  the  prophecy  that  are  yet  future,  are  to  be 
precisely  what  the  language  in  which  they  are  predicted 
literally  denotes  ?  On  what  ground  can  it  be  maintained 
that  no  certain  information  respecting  their  nature  is  pre- 
sented by  the  terms  in  which  they  are  expressed  ?  How  is 
it  that  Dr.  A.  and  others,  who  advance  this  extraordinary 
notion  of  the  divine  word,  could  know  that  the  events  may 
differ  essentially  from  what  the  language,  taken  literally, 
wonld  constrain  us  to  expect  ?  Can  anything  be  more  cep- 
tain  than  that  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  ground  for  any  such 
impeachment  of  the  prophecy:  that  we  are  imperatively 
bound  to  take  precisely  the  opposite  view  ?  We  are  not  at 
liberty  to  suppose  that  anything  will  occur  that  will  show 
that  construction  to  be  erroneous.  We  cannot  assume,  for 
example,  that  Christ  may  come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven 
with  power  and  great  glory,  and  yet  no  darkening  of  the 
sun  and  moon  precede  his  coming;  for  it  would  be  to 
assnme  that  the  prophecy  may  be  falsified.  We  are  under 
as  clear  a  necessity  of  interpreting  the  language  according 
to  its  grammatical  sense,  as  we  are  to  interpret  it  at  all,  and 
treat  it  as  a  divine  prediction,  given  to  us  for  our  instruc- 
tion, and  obligatory  on  onr  faith  and  reverence.  Dr.  A. 
acted  on  this  conviction  in  respect  to  the  prophecy  in  the 
first  division,  that  the  gospel  diall  be  preached  in  all  the 
world  for  a  witness  to  all  nations ;  for  he  holds  that  that  is 
to  have  a  literal  fulfilment,  and  makes  its  non-accomplish- 
ment hitherto  one  ground  of  his  conclusion  that  the  end  is 
not  yet 

He  repeats,  however,  his  theory  of  the  indeterminable- 
nesB  of  the  predictions  that  follow.  He  says  on  the  expres- 
sion, Mark  xiii.  24,  ^'  But  in  those  days  after  that  tribulation 
the  snn  shall  be  darkened,  and  the  moon  shall  not  give  her 
light:—'* 
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and  the  redemption  of  the  nation  from  its  yaasalage  and 

exile. 

But  beyond  thiB,  Christ  expressly  declared,  as  reported 
by  Lnke,  tliat  the  period  that  was  to  commence  with  the 
siege  of  the  city,  was  to  be  a  period  of  vengeance,  in 
whicli  all  that  was  written  in  regard  to  it  by  the  prophets 
was  to  be  accomplished.  But  it  had  not  only  been  written 
by  Daniel  that  the  city  and  sanctuary  were  to  be  destroyed 
after  the  cutting  off  of  the  Messiah,  and  that  destructive 
afflictions  on  the  people  were  to  be  continued  afterwards,  but 
it  had  been  written  by  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  other  prophets, 
tliat  their  exile  and  the  desolation  of  their  land  should  not 
cease  till  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  to  restore  them,  Isaiah 
xi.  10-16,  Ixvi.  19-22  ;  Jeremiah  xxxiii.  12-26. 

Christ,  moreover,  as  related  by  Luke,  foretold  explicitly 
that  as  a  part  of  the  distress  in  the  land  and  wrath  upon  the 
people,  they  should  fall  by  the  edge  of  the  sword  and  be  led 
away  captive  into  all  nations;  and  that  Jerusalem  should  be 
trodden  by  the  Gentiles  until  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  should 
be  fulfilled.  Their  exile  among  the  nations,  and  the  pos- 
session of  their  capital  by  foreigners,  were  thus  specifically 
enumerated  as  elements  in  tlie  affliction  they  were  to  suffer 
and  the  wrath  with  which  they  were  to  be  smitten. 

There  is  no  such  doubtfulness  and  uncertainty,  then,  as 
Dr.  Alexander  alleges,  in  the  application  of  the  term  tri- 
bulation. He  was  wholly  unauthorized  in  limiting  it  (by 
the  prophecy  as  given  by  Mark)  to  the  days  of  the  siege 
and  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  as  the  predictions  in  Daniel, 
to  which  reference  is  made,  show  that  it  was  to  continue 
after  the  fall  of  the  city,  and  down  to  the  second  coming  of 
Christ.  He  was  still  more  unwarranted  in  construing  Mark 
not  only  as  though  no  such  reference  had  been  made  to  Dan- 
iel, but  as  though  no  such  allusion  had  been  made  by  Luke 
to  what  had  been  written  by  the  ancient  prophets,  nor  any 
such  passage  uttered  by  Christ,  as  that  in  which  he  fore- 
shows that  the  wrath  to  be  inflicted  on  the  Jewish  people, 
was  to  include  their  being  led  captive  into  all  nations,  and 
their  subjugation,  and  the  subjugation  of  their  land,  to  fo- 
reigners, till  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  shall  close. 

As  his  assumption  that  "  the  days  of  the  tribulation  were  " 
only  ''  the  days  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  die- 
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trese*'  Ally  "  the  nnexampled  Buffering  by  which  that  waa 
preceded  and  accompanied,"  thus  falls ;  the  next  step  in  his 
construction  which  he  founds  on  that  assumption  falls  also, 
namely,  that  the  changes  of  the  celestial  bodies  mentioned 
in  this  verse  and  the  next,  are  figures  for  national  and  social 
reyolution.  If,  as  he  asserts,  the  tribulation  being  short, 
the  predicted  darkening  of  the  sun  and  moon  and  fall  of 
stars  must  be  mere  figures  for  national  and  social  revolutions, 
then,  as  the  tribulation  was  not  short  but  lasted  for  ages,  and 
still  continues,  those  changes  of  the  heavenly  orbs  cannot 
be  figures  for  human  revolutions.  But  that  they  cannot  be 
used  as  figures  of  such  revolutions,  is  shown  by  the  repre- 
sentation by  Luke,  that  they  are  to  be  signs :  *^  And  there 
shall  be  siffns  in  the  sun  and  in  the  moon,  and  in  the  stars ; 
and  npon  the  earth  distress  of  nations,  with  perplexity ;  the 
sea  and  the  waves  roaring ;  men's  hearts  failing  them  for 
fear,  and  for  looking  after  those  things  which  are  coming  on 
the  earth,  for  the  powers  of  the  heaven  shall  be  shaken,'* 
chap.  xxi.  26,  26.'  These  signs  in  the  heavenly  orbs  are  the 
same  as  those  which  Mark  describes  as  the  darkening  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  and  the  fall  of  the  stars ;  and  as  they  are  signs 
in  the  ^tm,  and  in  the  moon,  and  in  the  starSy  they  are  pro- 
cesses of  which  those  orbs  are  to  be  the  subjects,  and  that 
are  to  be  visible  to  men,  as,  if  real,  they  necessarily  must 
be :  and  they  are  to  be  of  so  unexampled  and  fearful  a  cha- 
racter, and  attended  with  such  convulsions  of  the  earth,  as 
to  impress  the  whole  population  of  the  globe  with  terror, 
and  exite  the  apprehension  that  they  are  prognostics  of 
avenging  judgments,  such  as  the  world  has  never  witnessed. 
The  relation,  accordingly,  which  men  are  exhibited  as  sustain* 
ing  towards  the  events  the  signs  betoken,  is  that  of  fear  and 
faintness,  as  evils  of  which  they  are  to  be  the  helpless  subjects; 
not  the  active  agents,  as  in  political  and  social  revolutions, 
which  are  to  be  the  work  of  their  own  choice  and  for  their 
own  benefit  The  supposition  that  they  were  signs  of  poli- 
tical and  social  revolutions  that  immediately  followed  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  is  confuted  moreover  by  the  fact 
that  there  were  no  such  revolutions  at  that  period  that 
brought  distress  upon  the  nations,  caused  all  the  tribes  of 
the  earth  to  mourn,  according  to  Matthew,  and  overwhelmed 
the  hearts  of  men  with  faintness  and  despair.    The  affairs 
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of  the  Boman  empire  went  on  for  two  centuries  much  as 
they  had  done ;  and  apart  from  insnrrections  and  conflicts 
between  rival  aspirants  to  supreme  power,  underwent  no 
decisive  change  for  the  worse  till  the  irruptions  of  the  Goths 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  The  obscurations  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  and  fall  of  stars,  are  the  signs  undoubtedly 
of  tlie  end  of  the  age  and  of  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man, 
of  wliich  the  disciples  had  asked.  This  is  shown  by  the 
statement  in  Matthew,  vs.  30,  that  then,  at  the  epoch  of 
those  signs,  shall  appear  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man  in 
heaven ;  and  then  shall  they  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming 
in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  power  and  great  glory.  And, 
as  they  are  to  appear  after  the  tribulation  of  the  Jewish 
people  has  closed,  they  are  yet  future:  inasmuch  as  the 
exile  of  the  Jews  among  foreigners,  and  the  domination 
of  the  Qentiles  over  their  land,  which  are  parts  of  that  tri- 
bulation, have  not  yet  ceased  :  and  this  is  in  harmony  with 
the  construction,  that  the  time  of  the  end  when  Christ  is  to 
come,  is  the  epoch  when  the  times  of  the  Oentilee  are  to 
terminate. 

As  Dr.  A.'s  assumption,  that  the  days  of  the  tribulation 
were  the  days  only  of  the  siege  and  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, thus  falls ;  his  inference  that  the  coming  of  Christ 
foretold  as  following  the  signs  in  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  was  an  invisible  coming,  falls  also.  How  he  could 
have  persuaded  himself  that  such  a  construction  is  legiti- 
mate on  philological  grounds,  is  inexplicable.  If  the  errors 
into  which  he  had  already  fallen  are  surprising,  this  excites 
astonishment.  He  says,  from  this  assumption,  respecting  the 
period  denoted  by  the  days  of  the  tribulation,  *^  by  a  neces- 
sary consequence  it  follows  that  the  changes"  in  the  heavenly 
bodies  "  are  figures  for  national  and  social  revolution  ;  that 
the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  (predicted  vs.  26),  is  the  same 
invisible  coming  which  took  place  at  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem (see  above  on  vs.  21) ;  and  lastly,  that  the  angels  of 
vs.  27,  are  the  preachers  of  the  gospel ;  and  the  gathering 
there  ascribed  to  them,  the  planting  and  extension  of  the 
church  among  tlie  Gentiles."  He  here  intimates  that  he 
bad  shown,  on  vs.  21,  that  an  invisible  coming  of  Christ  was 
foreshown  to  take  place  at  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  The  pas- 
sage to  which  he  refers  is  the  following : 
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'*  And  then,  if  any  man  shall  say  to  yon,  Lo  here  (is)  Christi 
or  Lo  there,  believe  him  not. 

**  And  therij  at  that  time  also,  i.  e.  at  the  time  of  extreme  suf 
fering  just  described,  or  at  a  period  immediately  sncceeding  it, 
no  less  than  at  the  time  referred  to  in  vs.  5,  6,  i^hether  earlier 
or  later,  there  will  be  danger  of  delusion  from  false  Christs  and 
false  prophets.  If  any  {one)y  any  person,  anybody,  say  to  you 
Lo  (behold,  look,  see)  here  (is)  the  Christ  (or  the  Messiah),  or 
lo  there  (he  is),  beUeve  not  (him,  or  it),  the  man  himself,  or  what 
he  says  to  you.     This  seetns  to  imply  that  the  coming  of  Christy 

TBB  SIGNS  OF  WHICH  HAD  JUST  BEBK  OIVXN    (vS.  14-20),  tOOS  nOt 

to  be  a  visible  personal  appearance;  for  if  it  had  been^  the 
declaration  he  is  here  or  he  is  there^  would  not  have  been  neces- 
sarily and  invariably  falssy  and  the  disciples  ootdd  not  have  been 
charged  to  disbelieve  it^from  whatever  quarter  it  proceeded.  This 
consideration,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  wonderful  coincidence 
already  spoken  o^  between  the  previous  description  and  occur- 
rences attending  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  seems  to  establish 
the  important  fact^  that  in  apartf  at  leasts  of  this  prophetical 
discourse^  the  coming  of  Christ  is  an  invisible  impersonal  one, 
and  that  ant  teaching  to  thb  contbabt,  bkbpecting  the 

DESTRUCnON  OF  JERUSALEM,  MIGHT  BE  REJECTED  AS  DELUSHTB 
AND   unauthorised." 

Here  is  a  group  of  very  extraordinary  mistakes.  He  first 
intimates  that  signs  are  given,  in  vs.  14-20,  of  Christ's  com- 
ing. Not  a  hint,  however,  exists  in  the  passage  that  the 
events  it  foreshows  were  signs  of  Christ's  coming.  The  abo- 
mination of  desolation — that  is,  the  abominable  desolator, 
the  Boman  armies  compassing  Jerusalem,  are  expressly 
exhibited  by  Christ,  Lake  xxi.  20,  as  a  sign  that  the 
destruction  of  the  city  was  at  hand  ;  not  a  sign  of  his  com- 
ing. "  When,  then,  ye  shall  see  Jerusalem  compassed  with 
armies,  then  know  that  the  desolation  thereof  is  nigh.^  And 
it  is  clearly  implied  in  Matthew  and  Mark  that  it  was  to  be 
the  sign  of  the  siege  and  capture  of  the  city ;  as  it  is  given 
as  the  reason  of  the  command  of  an  immediate  flight  to  the 
mountains.  There  not  only  is  no  authority,  therefore,  for 
regarding  vs.  14-20  as  indicating  signs  of  Christ's  coming, 
but  it  is  against  the  express  language  of  the  parallel  pas- 
sage in  Luke,  and  the  indubitable  meaning  here.  His  next 
step  is  still  more  singular  and  astonishing.    For,  from  the 
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fact  that  false  Ohrista  should  rise,  who,  in  place  of  coming 
pablicly  from  the  skies  as  Christ  is  to  come,  should  profess 
to  have  come  privately,  and  to  reveal  themselves  only  to 
persons  who  should  go  to  see  them  in  the  secret  chambers 
of  the  temple  (probably),  to  which  few  had  access,  or  in 
the  desert ; — ^he  assumes  that  a  coming  of  Chrbt  is  fore- 
shown in  tliis  discourse  as  to  take  place  at  Jerusalem  at  the 
period  of  the  siege ;  and  thence  tliat  the  point  is  established 
that  in  a  part,  at  least,  of  this  prophetical  discourse,  the 
coming  of  Christ  is  an  inmstUe  imper9onal  one^  and  that 
any  teaching  to  tlie  contrary,  respecting  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  might  be  rejected  as  delusive  and  unauthorized. 
Of  all  blank  and  startling  mistakes  in  exposition  we  have 
ever  met,  there  is  none  that  surpasses  this.  The  identical 
consideration  which  Christ  presents  as  a  proof,  that  the 
report  and  pretext  that  his  advent  had  taken  place,  was 
false.  Dr.  Alexander  makes  the  ground  of  the  inference  that 
it  was  true ;  that  his  coming  had  taken  place ;  and  that  it 
was  the  identical  coming  respecting  which  the  disci- 
ples had  made  inquiry!  Tlio  deceitfulness  of  the  pre- 
text a  proof  of  the  reality  of  the  event  I  Next  the  pre- 
text and  report  that  the  advent  of  the  false  Christs  was 
a  personal  one,  and  that  they  were  visibly  present  in  cer- 
tain places,  he  makes  the  ground  of  the  inference  that  the 
coming  of  Christ,  foretold  in  the  prophecy,  was  an  invisible 
and  impersonal  one  I  For  the  false  Christs  were  to  be 
reported  as  having  come  in  person.  The  places  were  to 
be  specified  where  they  were  to  be  seen.  Lo  he  is  here, 
or  lo  he  is  there,  was  to  be  the  pretext.  How  then  could 
the  false  pretext  that  Christ  was  visibly  present  in  certain 
specified  places,  prove  that  he  was  in  fact  there,  or  else- 
where in  or  near  Jesusalem,  only  invisibly  and  imperson- 
ally? Was  it  on  the  general  principle  that  a  false  report  of 
his  personal  presence  in  a  given  place,  proves  his  real  pre- 
sence there,  though  invisibly  and  impersonally!  Had  the 
disciples  of  Mr.  Irving,  or  Mr.  Miller,  spread  a  false  report 
that  Christ  had  actually  come  in  person,  and  was  revealing 
himself  in  certain  localities,  would  it  have  proved  that  he 
had  really  come  and  was  in  those  localities,  though  invisi- 
bly and  impersonally  I  Can  anything  transcend  the  error 
and  bewilderment  that  reign  heref    An  absolutely  false 
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report,  and  on  a  theme  of  the  greatest  possible  significance 
to  Gk>d  and  man — ^prove  the  main  fact  affirmed  bj  it  a 
roalitjy  differing  from  that  which  \s  affirmed,  only  in  its 
mode  or  appreciableness  by  the  senses !     Would  such  a  prin- 
ciple be  admitted  in  a  court  of  law}    A  false  statement 
prove  the  substantial  truth  of  the  fact  it  falsely  affirms?    A 
fitbe   accusation   prove  the    reality  substantially  of    the 
crime  it  falsely   charges?    Dr.  Alexander  surely  would 
never  have  advanced  such  a  proposition,  had  he  carefully 
scanned  it    He  manifestly  misconceived  the  reason  that 
Christ  warned  his    disciples  against  being  deceived  by 
reports  and  pretexts,  that  he  had  come  privately,  instead  of 
publicly,  and  was  only  visible  in   certain  localities.    For 
Christ  said,  Matt  xxiv.  26-27,  "If  they  shall  say  unto  you ; 
Behold  he  is  in  the  desert ;  go  not  forth  :  Behold  he  is  in 
the  secret  chambers,  believe  it  not."    Why?    He  gives  as 
the  reason  that  his  coming  was  not  to  be  private  like  theirs; 
and  the  revelation  of  himself  confined  to  certain  places,  but 
was  to  be  public  and  visible  to  all.  "  As  the  lightning  cometh 
out  of  the  east  and  shineth  even  unto  the  west,  so  shall  also 
the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  be."    That  the  coming  of 
those  false  Christs  was  not  in  that  public  manner,  but  pri- 
vate, was  therefore  to  be  a  sufficient  proof  to  the  disciples 
that  they  were  deceivers.    The  fact  that  Christ  thus  gave 
the  dazzling  resplendence  of  his  coming,  which  no  eye  either 
of  friend  or  foe  can  fail  to  see,  as  a  reason  that  the  disciples 
should  put  no  faith  in  reports  that  he  had  come  privately, 
and  was  only  to  be  seen  in  certain  localities.  Dr.  Alexander 
alleges  as  a  proof  that  his  coming,  which  he  thus  predicts, 
was  not  to  be  public  and  conspicuous,  but  invisible  and 
impersonal !    How  was  it  that  he  fell  into  this  astonishing 
error  ?     If  betrayed  into  it  by  attempting  to  explain  Mark, 
who  omits  the  prediction  respecting  the  dazzling  visibility 
of  Christ's  coming  reported  by  Matthew,  xxiv.  27,  and  also 
by  Luke  xvii.  23,  24,  it  is  still  equally  startling  and  inex- 
plicable on  the  principles  on  which  he  usually  proceeds.  For 
why  should  he  put  such  a  construction  on  a  passage  in  Mark 
vs.  21, 22,  which  has  an  exact  parallel  in  Matthew  and  Luke, 
when  the  prediction  reported  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  in 
addition  to  thatparaUel  and  confirmatory  of  it,  shows  in  the 
clearest  maimer  that  his  interpretation  of  Mark  is  a  point- 
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blank  miflrepresentation  I  If  Mark  was  to  be  explained  as 
fiir  as  might  be,  irrespectively  of  the  other  gospels,  still  the 
most  scmpnloas  care  should  have  been  taken  not  to  assign 
to  his  langnage  (and  needlessly  and  inconsistently,  as  in  this 
instance,  with  the  very  nature  of  the  events  narrated)  a 
meaning  that  represents  the  Saviour  as  contradicting  him- 
self in  other  predictions  ascribed  to  him  on  the  same  occar 
sion  by  the  6ther  evangelists.  An  interpretation  that  directly 
contradicts  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  as  palpably  perverts 
Mark,  bespeaks  extraordinary  inattention  and  perplexity. 
And  finally,  to  confirm  this  hypothesis,  as  he  denominates 
it,  that  Christ's  coming,  foretold  verse  26,  is  an  invisible  and 
impersonal  coming,  he  alleges  that  there  are  no  means  of 
determining  that  the  language  is  not  figurative,  and  does 
not  specifically  teach  that  which  he  ascribes  to  it. 

*^  It  is  in  vain  to  say  in  opposition  to  this  view,  that  it  con- 
verts into  figures  what  may  just  as  well  be  literally  understood ; 
because  so  long  as  it  remains  true  that  some  prophecies  are  not  to 
be  strictly  interpreted  (for  instance  that  of  Malachi  respectbg 
Elijah  as  explained  by  Christ  himself,  Mark  ix.  12,  13),  it  will 
still  be  possible  to  put  a  similar  construction  on  others,  and  will 
be  still  made  a  question  whether  this  is  right  or  wrong  in  any 
given  case,  until  decided  by  the  actual  event,  like  the  prophe- 
cies respecting  our  Lord's  advent,  and  the  circumstances  of  his 
passion." 

To  justify  this  construction  of  the  prediction  of  Christ's 
visible  personal  coming,  verse  26,  as  only  an  invisible 
impersonal  advent,  he  thus  avers  that  it  may  be  figurative; 
and  on  the  alleged  ground,  that  there  are  no  means  of 
determining  absolutely  that  any  passage  is  not  fignrative. 
But  that  is  in  so  many  words  to  deny  that  there  are  any 
distinguishable  differences  between  literal  and  figurative 
language,  or  any  means  of  settiing  with  certainty  the  signi- 
fication of  any  passage.  The  pressure  of  very  formidable 
difficulties  must  have  been  felt  surely,  to  prompt  a  resort  to 
such  an  ^'  hypothesis."  If  there  are  no  means  of  deciding 
whether  a  passage  is  fignrative  or  not,  nor  of  determining 
with  certainty  its  true  meaning,  what  reliance  is  to  be 
placed  on  interpretation  t  What  is  philology,  what  is  lan- 
guage, what  is  the  pretence  of  a  revelation  from  God,  but  a 
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delnsion  t  Hie  asBumption  is  thus  not  only  wholly  unwar- 
ranted, in  this  unlimited  form,  but  there  is  not  a  passage  in 
the  New  Testament  in  respect  to  which  it  is  more  entirely 
so  than  the  prediction  to  which  he  applies  it, — "  then  shall 
they  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with 
great  power  and  glory,"  There  not  only  is  no  figure  in  this 
language  that  gives  it  the  meaning  Dr.  A.  supposes,  but  there 
is  none  in  it  whatever.  There  is  no  metaphor  in  it,  as  the 
act  of  seeing  which  it  ascribes  to  men  is  possible  and  pro- 
per to  them,  the  act  of  coming  which  it  ascribes  to  Christ  is 
possible  and  proper  to  him,  and  the  mode  of  his  coming, 
visibly  with  great  power  and  glory,  is  also  possible  and 
proper  to  him,  and  is  predicted  of  him  in  many  other  pas- 
sages. There  is  no  hypocatastasis  in  it.  There  is  no  allegory 
in  it  Yet  these  are  the  only  figures  that  could  give  a  dif- 
ferent sense  from  that  which  the  terms  naturaUy  bear.  But 
beyond  this,  the  supposition  that  a  prediction  that  Christ 
will  be  seen  by  men,  coming  visibly  in  the  clouds,  is  a  pre* 
diction  that  he  will  not  and  cannot  be  seen,  is  a  palpable 
contradiction.  And  the  supposition  that  a  prediction  of  his 
coming  visibly  in  the  clouds,  with  great  power  and  glory,  is  a 
prediction  that  he  is  not  to  come  visibly  in  that  manner, 
nor  at  all,  is  nothing  else  than  the  supposition  that 
the  language  is  wholly  deceptive,  and  the  prophecy  a 
mockery. 

His  reference  to  Malachi  iii.  5,  6,  in  confirmation  of  it,  is 
equally  unfortunate.  "  Behold  I  will  send  you  Elijah  the 
prophet  before  the  coming  of  the  great  and  dreadful  day  of 
the  Lord."  For  on  the  supposition  that  the  name  Elijah  is 
used  by  a  metaphor,  as  Dr.  A.  tacitly  assumes,  it  furnishes 
no  parallel  to  the  construction  he  places  on  Christ's  predic- 
tion of  his  visible  coming.  For  if  instead  of  Elijah,  John 
the  Baptist  were  the  person  meant  by  the  prophecy,  there 
was  still  to  be  a  visible  coming  of  a  person  and  a  prophet, 
who  was  to  fill  the  oflSce  that  was  foretold  of  Elijii.  But 
on  Dr.  A.'s  construction  of  Christ's  prophecy  of  his  personal 
visible  coming  in  the  clouds  with  great  power  and  glory, 
there  was  to  be  no  visible  personal  coming  at  all,  nor  any 
visible  power  or  glory.  There  was  to  be  nothing  but  a  blank 
and  absolute  negation  of  that  which  the  language  predicts. 

But  Dr.  A.  is  mistaken  in  assuming  that  the  name  Elijah 
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is  used  in  Malachi  by  a  metaphor.  This  is  clear,  1.  from  the 
consideration  that  the  time  when  Elijah  is  to  appear  is 
before  (that  is  immediately  before)  the  great  and  dreadful 
day  of  the  Lord  comes.  But  the  great  and  (freadful  day  of 
the  Lord  is  to  be  the  time  of  Christ's  second  coming,  not  Jiis 
first.  This  is  seen  from  the  verses  that  immediately  pre* 
cede  the  prediction,  and  from  the  parallel  passage,  Joel  ii. 
31,  where  the  great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord  is  defined 
as  the  day  when  the  sun  and  moon  are  to  be  darkened,  as 
at  Christ's  second  coming,  and  when  Jerusalem's  final 
deliverance  shall  be  accomplished ;  not  when  it  was  to  be 
overthrown  by  the  Eomans.  2.  It  is  shown  by  John  the 
Baptist's  express  affirmation,  in*  answer  to  the  question  of 
the  priests  and  Levites,  that  he  was  not  Elijah,  John  i.  21. 
3.  This  accords  with  the  prediction  by  the  angel  who 
announced  his  birth,  that  he  should  go  before  the  Mesisiah 
in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elijah.  Had  he  been  the  person 
predicted  by  Malachi,  he  doubtless  would  have  been  called 
Elijah  instead  of  John,  and  identified  by  the  angel  as  the 
prophet  who  was  to  appear  before  the  great  and  dreadful 
day  of  Jehovah.  And  4.  this  is  confirmed  by  Christ's  inti- 
mation when  he  said  he  was  Elijah,  that  he  used  the  name 
in  a  peculiar  sense.  ^'  For  this  is  he  of  whom  it  is  written, 
Behold  I  send  my  messenger  before  thy  face  which  shall 
prepare  the  way  before  thee ;"  xai  si  6i\sTs  Si^aifAou  auro^  iir'n 
'HX/af  h  fA/XXwv  l^gctfai :  "  and  if  ye  are  willing  to  receive  (it), 
he  is  Elijah  who  is  to  come."  The  expression,  if  ye  are 
willing  to  receive  (it),  i.  e.  are  disposed  to  receive  (it), 
means,  not  if  ye  will  believe  what  I  say,  but  if  ye  will  take 
it  in  the  sense  in  which  I  say  it ;  and  implies,  therefore, 
that  that  sense  was  not  literal  but  metaphorical.  And  this 
is  made  indubitable  by  the  expression,  ^'  he  is  Elijah  who 
is  to  come"  (not  who  was) ;  which  exhibits  the  Elijah  of 
Malachi  as  still  future,  according  to  the  prediction  that  he 
shall  appear  immediately  before  the  great  and  dreadful  day 
when  Christ  shall  come — not  as  at  his  first  advent,  to  make 
expiation  for  the  world — ^but  to  judge  it.  It  is  Christ,  there- 
fore, who  uses  the  name  Elijah  by  a  metaphor,  not  Malachi. 
And  the  prediction  in  Malachi  accordingly  is  yet  to  receive 
a  literal  fulfilment.  The  passage  thus  yields  no  ground  for 
Dr.  Alexander's  rQpresentation  that  it  is  one  of  many  pas- 
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eagee  that  are  not  to  be  strictly  interpreted  according  to  the 
establiBbed  laws  of  language ;  bat  its  meaning  must  remain 
wholly  uncertain  till  revealed  by  its  fuliilment.  The  sup- 
position  indeed  is  absurd  that  it  can  be  known  that  a  pro- 
phecy is  verified  in  a  certain  event,  when  it  is  not  known 
that  it  is  a  prediction  of  such  an  event  How  can  it  be 
known  from  the  fact  that  B  happens,  that  B  is  equal  to  A, 
if  it  is  not  known  what  A  is  ? 

Onr  author  thus  fails  in  his  endeavor  to  construe  this 
prophecy  as  possibly  and  probably  relating  exclusively  to 
the  siege  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  as  foreshowing 
only  an  invisible  and  impersonal  coming  of  Christ;  and 
involves  himself,  in  the  effort  to  sustain  that  hypothesis,  in 
a  mesh  of  fatal  errors  and  contradictions.  What  the  par^ 
ticular  embarrassments  were  that  prompted  him  to  that 
course,  others  may  judge.  Had  he  felt  it  to  be  possible  to 
evade  the  revelation  in  the  prophecy  that  Christ  is  to  come 
in  person  and  in  glory  at  the  close  of  the  Jewish  tribulation, 
when  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  are  to  end,  as  foreshown  to 
Daniel  and  John,  is  it  to  be  believed  that  he  would  have 
resorted  to  the  expedients  he  has  to  escape  it  ? — the  assertion 
that  the  meaning  of  prophecy  universally  is  indeterminable 
before  its  accomplishment ;  that  literal  and  figurative  lan- 
guage cannot  be  distinguished  from  each  other;  that  expres- 
sions that  have  no  trope  in  them  may  after  all  be  tropi- 
cal ;  that  predictions  that  Christ  is  to  come  in  person  and 
visibly  to  all,  may  be  no  predictions  that  he  t9,  but  only 
that  he  is  not  to  come,  and  is  not  to  be  visible ;  and,  finally, 
that  in  framing  his  exposition  of  Mark  on  this  hypothesis, 
he  would  have  disregarded  the  proofs  furnished  by  Mat- 
thew and  Luke  that  his  constructions  are  wholly  wrong! 
We  think  not.  We  regard  his  ill  success  as  a  fresh  and 
impressive  exemplification  of  the  impossibility  of  expung- 
ing Christ's  personal  coming  at  the  close  of  the  times  of  the 
Gtentiles  from  the  prophecy,  except  by  the  sheer  disregard 
and  violation  of  the  laws  of  language.  If  any  grasp  or 
subtlety  of  genius,  any  vigor  of  fancy,  any  amplitude  of 
learning  could  accomplish  it,  and  give  it  a  specious  air,  he 
could.  lie  was  perhaps  permitted  to  make  the  trial  under 
conditions  the  most  favorable  to  his  success,  and  thus  to 
fail,  that  the  hopelessness  of  the  attempt  might  be  shown 
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in  an  impreseive  fonn,  and  othera  warned  bj  the  example 
of  the  fatal  errors  in  which  they  necessarily  entangle 
theniBelTeSy  who,  under  the  sway  of  mistaken  theories,  pre- 
judice, or  unreasonable  attachment  to  early  opinions,  are 
betrayed  into  endeavors  to  force  the  word  of  God  into  har- 
mony with  their  erroneous  views,  instead  of  interpreting  it 
by  the  simple  laws  of  language  that  are  their  guide  in  the 
construction  of  all  other  epeech.  It  is  both  awe  and  joy- 
inspiring  to  think  of  the  change  that  took  place  in  Dr.  A^'s 
apprehensions  on  this  subject  as  he  passed  from  the  shadows 
of  this  world.  Disenthralled  in  an  instant  from  error, — 
raised  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  to  such  illumination  by 
the  Spirit,  that  all  his  thoughts  were  truthful,  all  his  affec- 
tions holy,  and  all  the  expectations  and  hopes  that  kindled 
his  heart  were  in  conformity  with  the  future  that  was 
unfolding  before  him,  the  great  purpose  of  Clirist  to  come 
soon  and  reign  on  the  earth,  redeem  it  from  the  sway  of  Satan 
and  sin,  convert  it  to  a  scene  of  righteousness  and  peace,  and 
raising  his  dead  saints  in  glory,  give  them  to  reign  with 
him — ^was  undoubtedly  among  die  first  disclosures  that  were 
made  to  him,  and  met  a  rapturous  and  adoring  acceptance. 
For  in  heaven  there  are  no  disbelievers  in  Christ's  personal 
coming  and  reign,  at  the  close  of  the  times  of  the  Gentiles. 
The  faith  that  is  held  there,  and  the  joy  and  gratitude  it 
inspires,  are  proclaimed  to  us  in  the  song  that  was  chanted 
by  the  ransomed  at  the  sound  of  the  seventh  angel,  during 
whose  period  the  mystery  of  God  is  to  be  finished,  as  he  has 
declared  the  glad  tidin^^s  to  his  servants  the  prophets. 
"  And  the  seventh  angel  sounded,  and  there  were  great 
voices  in  heaven  saying,  The  kingdom  of  the  world  is 
become  onr  Lord's  and  his  Messiah's,  and  he  shall  reign  for 
ever  and  ever.  And  the  twenty-four  elders  who  sat  before 
G<»d  on  their  thrones,  fell  on  their  faces  and  worshipped 
God,  saying,  We  thank  thee,  O  Lord  the  Almighty  God,  who 
is  and  who  was,  that  thou  hast  taken  thy  great  power  and 
reigned.  And  the  nations  were  angry,  and  thy  wrath  is 
come,  and  the  time  of  the  dead  to  judge  and  give  the  reward 
to  thy  servants  the  prophets,  and  the  holy,  and  those  who 
fear  thy  name,  small  and  great,  and  to  destroy  those  who 
destroy  the  earth."  This  is  the  faiih  of  the  ransomed  who 
have  gone  to  the  skies.  The  voice  of  the  seventh  angel  who 
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18  soon  to  soand,  is  to  be  the  signal  to  them  of  the  joyous  era 
to  the  earth,  when  Christ  is  to  come  and  receive  it  as  his 
kingdom,  and  reign  over  it  for  ever.  For  coming  in  power 
and  glory,  he  is  then  to  raise  and  judge  the  holy  dead,  give 
reward  to  the  living  who  fear  his  name,  and  destroy  the 
powers  denoted  by  Ijabylon  and  the  wild-beast,  the  great 
corrupters  of  the  earth ;  and  that  is  to  be  at  the  period  when 
the  times  of  the  Gentiles  are  to  close,  as  God  foreshowed 
to  his  servants  the  prophets,  Isaiah,  Micah,  Joel,  Ezekiel, 
Daniel,  2^chariah.  Such  are  the  views  of  the  divine  pur- 
po<>e8,  such  the  joyfnl  expectations  that  are  held  in  heaven. 
There  will  be  no  dissentients  from  that  song.  Dr.  Alexan- 
der's voice  will  be  heard  in  it ;  and  he  will  share  in  the  rap- 
tures of  joy  and  adoration  of  which  it  will  be  the  utterance. 
Happy  they  who  reach  that  faith  now,  and  feel  its  support- 
ing and  gladdening  power. 

The  attitude  assumed  by  Dr.  Alexander,  and  the  position 
in  which  he  has  left  the  subject,  are  peculiar,  and  will  natu- 
rally be  contemplated  with  a  measure  of  surprise  by  anti- 
millenarians  as  well  as  premillennialists. 

1.  The  course  he  took,  indicates,  we  think,  that  he  saw 
clearly  that  if  the  prophecy,  Mark  xiii.,  Matthew  xxiv.,  and 
Luke  xxi.,  is  to  be  interpreted  by  the  laws  of  philology  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  narrative  and  didactic  parts  of  the 
goepels  are,  it  indubitably  foreshows  the  personal  and  visible 
coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  in  glory  and  power,  at  the  close 
of  the  times  of  the  Gentiles,  and  anterior  to  tlie  conversion 
generally  of  the  nations.  For  why  else  should  he  resort  to 
such  methods  as  he  has  to  evade  that  revelation  ?  If  the 
prediction,  interpreted  by  the  ordinary  established  laws  of  lan- 
guage, gives  no  such  sense ;  if  it  foreshows  nothing  but  what 
relates  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  miseries  with  which  the 
Jewish  people  were  at  that  crisis  to  be  smitten ;  if  there  is 
DO  prediction  in  it  of  Christ's  personal  coming ; — ^why  not 
expoand  it  by  those  laws ;  why  not  adhere  to  its  grammatical 
sense ;  why  reject  its  simple,  natural,  indubitable  philological 
meaning,  and  construe  it  by  hypotheses  that  assign  it  a 
wholly  different,  foreign,  and,  as  ho  admits,  uncertain,  sig- 
nification 2  His  course  is  inexplicable— it  may  with  truth 
be  said,  it  would  have  been  impossible — had  he  not  seen 
with  tlie  clearest  certainty  that  the  announcement  in  it  of 
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Christ's  personal  coming  at  the  end  of  the  Jewish  tribulation, 
cannot  be  avoided,  if  it  is  interpreted  by  the  established 
laws  of  language.  His  desertion,  accordingly,  of  those  laws, 
and  resort  for  a  different  meaning  to  the  hypothesis  of  types, 
and  double  and  indeterminable  senses,  is  equivalent  to  a 
public  and  emphatic  acknowledgment  of  that  conviction. 

2.  His  course  indicates,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  saw 
with  equal  clearness  that  he  had  no  adequate  grounds  for 
explicitly  and  absolutely  denying  that  the  prophecy  is  to 
be  interpreted  by  the  usual  laws  of  philology,  and  affirming 
that  it  is  to  be  explained  on  the  theory  of  types  or  a  double 
and  indeterminable  sense.  Else,  why  did  he  not  make  that 
denial  and  affirmation  }  If  he  was  able  to  prove  that  the  lan- 
guage is  figurative,  why  did  he  not  do  it?  If  he  was  able  to 
demonstrate  that  the  persons,  acts,  and  events  which  its  terms 
literally  denote,  are  used  as  types,  why  did  ho  not  verify  that 
hypothesis  by  exhibiting  the  facts  that  sustain  it?  Can  any- 
thing be  more  certain,  than  that  if  the  vindication  of  Us 
theory  had  not  been  impossible,  he  would  not  have  omitted 
it ;  he  would  have  presented  the  considerations  that  show  its 
truth  ?  His  neglect,  therefore,  to  verify  it,  is  equivalent  to 
a  specific  and  public  acknowledgment  that  he  was  unable 
to  prove  its  truth ;  that  he  was  compelled  to  leave  it  in  the 
posture  of  a  gratuitous  assumption. 

3.  The  assumptions  to  which  he  resorted  in  his  attempt  to 
balance  between  positively  admitting,  and  positively  deny- 
ing that  the  prophecy  foreshows  the  personal  visible  coming 
of  Christ,  are  not  only  gratuitous  and  untenable,  but  if  car- 
ried to  their  legitimate  results,  would  overthrow  his  exposi- 
tion of  every  other  part  of  the  New  Testament,  and  subvert 
Christianity  itself.  One  of  his  assumptions  is,  that  there  are 
no  means  of  determining  from  the  language  whether  a  pas- 
sage is  figurative  or  not ;  and  that  assumption  rests  on  the 
antecedent  postulate  doubtless,  that  a  passage  may  be  figu- 
rative without  there  being  any  specific  and  cognizable  figure 
in  it.  For  as  all  the  known  figures  of  language  are  distin- 
guishable, and  may  be  identified  and  demonstrated  wher- 
ever they  exist ;  to  maintain  that  a  passage  may  be  figurative 
witliout  being  demonstrably  such,  is  equivalent  to  maintain- 
ing that  it  may  be  figurative  although  there  is  no  figure  in 
it.    But  that  is  a  self-contradiction.    For  how  can  a  passage 
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be  proved  to  be  figurative,  if  it  cannot  be  proved  that  there 
is  a  figure  in  it  I  And  how  can  it  be  proved  that  there  is  a 
figure  in  it,  if  the  figure  cannot  be  identified,  and  its  reality 
and  power  as  a  trope  established  bj  positive  evidence?  But 
if  a  passage  may  be  figurative,  although  it  has  no  cognizable 
figure  in  it,  how  could  Dr.  Alexander  prove  that  there  is  not 
a  figure  and  a  score  of  figures  in  every  passage  which  he  has 
interpreted  as  without  a  figure  ?  How  conld  he  verify  a  single 
construction  he  has  placed  on  Mark,  the  Acts,  Isaiah,  or  any 
other  part  of  the  Scriptures?  He  conld  not  He  plnnged, 
by  his  assumption,  into  a  bottomless  gulf  of  uncertainty.  He 
could  no  more  prove  that  Mark's  narrative  of  Christ's  preach- 
ing, miracles,  seizure  by  the  agents  of  the  priests,  trial  before 
Pilate,  crucifixion,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  treats 
of  thoee  events,  and  affirms  what  the  language  naturally 
denotes,  than,  according  to  him,  it  can  be  proved  what  the 
events  are  that  are  foretold  by  Christ  in  his  prophecy  respect- 
ing the  church,  the  siege  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
his  coining  in  the  clouds  of  heaven.  There  is  not  a  fact  or 
truth  in  die  New  Testament  the  import  of  which  can  on 
his  theory  be  determined  with  any  certainty.  His  assump- 
tion also  that  the  meaning  of  prophecy  universally  is  inde- 
terminable till  the  import  is  revealed  by  the  events  fore- 
shown, is  as  incompatible  with  a  certain  knowledge  of  Gk>d's 
purposes  in  respect  to  other  subjects  as  it  is  on  this.  Among 
the  great  events  revealed  that  are  yet  future,  are  the  coming 
of  ^rist,  the  resurrection  and  judgment  of  the  dead,  the 
change  of  the  saints  that  are  in  life  at  his  coming  to  immor- 
tal, the  conversion  of  the  nations,  Christ's  everlasting  reign 
over  the  race,  the  endless  life  and  blessedness  of  those  whom 
he  redeems.  On  Dr.  Alexander's  assumption,  not  one  of 
these,  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  generally  believed,  can 
be  certainly  known  to  be  future.  The  language  in  which 
they  are  foretold,  may,  for  aught  that  we  can  determine, 
denote  something  of  a  wholly  different  nature.  We  cannot 
repress  our  astonishment  that  Dr.  Alexander  did  not  see  thiB. 
But  entangled  in  the  theory  of  double  senses  and  typical 
predictions,  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  and  yet  accus- 
tomed to  apply  it  only  to  those  parts  of  the  Scriptures  that 
contravene,  in  their  grammatical  sense,  the  views  he  enter- 
tained of  the  divine  purposes,  he  failed  to  see  that  its  prin- 
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ciple,  if  legitimate,  is  eqaally  applicable  to  others,  and 
strikes  the  raoet  eeeential  elements  of  his  faith  from  the  Bible 
as  effectuallj  as  it  could  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  coming. 
Though,  however,  he  did  not  see  this,  others  will,  and  will 
regard  it  as  an  unanswerable  proof  of  the  error  of  his  assump- 
tion. 

4.  The  attitude  in  which  he  has  placed  the  question,  will 
not,  when  understood,  meet  the  acquiescence  of  antimille- 
narians,  any  more  than  of  millenarians.  Instead,  the  fact 
that  he  was  led  to  such  untenable  assumptions  to  escape  the 
announcement  of  Christ's  personal  coming,  will  be  felt  to  be 
a  proof  that  it  cannot  be  legitimately  avoided,  and  will  lead 
to  the  adoption,  in  place  of  the  rejection,  of  that  great  teach- 
ing of  the  prophecy.  Good  men,  on  seeing  that  the  theory 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  entertain,  cannot  be  sustained, 
except  on  hypotheses  that  are  not  only  groundless,  but  that 
subvert  the  most  essential  truths  of  the  gospel,  will  renounce 
it.  This  change  has  indeed  long  been  taking  place.  It  is 
well  known  that  large  numbers  have  become  dissatisfied 
with  the  doctrines  of  antimillenarianism  in  which  they  were 
educated,  from  the  unanswered  and  unanswerable  difficulties 
with  which  the  discussions  of  late  years  have  shown  them 
to  be  embarrassed. 

6.  As  it  becomes  more  and  more  apparent  that  the  great 
question  here  debated  respecting  Christ's  coming,  turns  on 
Uie  laws  of  language,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  many 
who  have  hitherto  neglected  a  test  of  those  laws  as  they 
have  been  unfolded  in  the  Journal,  will  be  induced  to  scan 
them  ;  and  whenever  they  become  aware  of  their  nature  and 
the  grounds  on  which  they  rest,  they  will  accept  them,  and 
under  their  guidance  embrace  the  great  doctrine  of  Christ's 
coming  and  reign  as  one  of  the  most  indubitable  and  most 
important  in  the  divine  word. 
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Abt.  nL — ^Mehobial  op  Bet.  John  Bichabdb,  D.D. 

The  Rbv.  John  Kiohasdb,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Dartmouth  College,  and  for  a  number  of  years  a  contribu- 
tor to  the  Journal,  died  29th  March,  1850,  aged  sixty-one. 
The  following  memorial,  from  a  Discourse  delivered  soon 
after  his  decease,  by  the  Rev.  K.  Lord,  D.D.,  President  of 
the  College,  will  be  acceptable  to  our  readers : 

Dr.  Richards  was  bom  of  worthy  parents,  at  Farmington, 
Conn.,  May  14,  1797.  His  father  was  an  officer  of  the 
Revolution,  a  good  Christian,  and  an  honest  man.  He  was 
a  deacon  of  the  church;  held  responsible  offices  in  the 
General  and  State  governments,  and  was  a  pattern  of  the 
civic  and  Christian  virtues  of  the  old  school  which  has  now 
nearly  passed  away.  An  intelligent  friend  characterized 
him  as  the  best  specimen  of  the  old  Puritan  slock  of  New 
England  that  he  had  known.  He  commanded  his  children. 
and  his  household  after  him  to  fear  God. 

At  tlie  age  of  seventeen,  being  then  a  clerk  in  the  neigh- 
boring city  of  Hartford,  and  intended  for  mercantile  pur- 
suits, Mr.  R.  came  under  the  ministry  of  the  venerable  Dr. 
Strong.  He  was  greatly  instructed  afid  moved  by  the 
preaching  of  that  distinguished  man.  His  mind  became  pro- 
foundly engaged  upon  the  great  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and 
after  many  spiritual  conflicts  his  heart  was  bowed  to  Christ. 

Then  he  returned  to  Farmington,  resolved  upon  a  different 
pursuit  of  life,  and  said,  with  his  characteristic  abrupt  and 
unstudied  air :  ^'  Father,  I  wish  to  study,  and  to  preach  the 
gospel."  It  was  said  and  done.  He  became,  in  due  time, 
a  student  at  Yale.  During  his  Junior  year,  being  then 
more  quickened  in  his  religious  feelings,  he  made  profession 
of  his  faith.  He  graduated  witii  honor,  in  1821 ;  at  the 
Theological  Seminary,  Andover,  Mass.,  in  1824 ;  was  then, 
for  one  year,  an  Agent  of  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions;  from  1827  to  1831,  an 
honored  pastor  at  Woodstock,  Yt. ;  then,  till  1837,  an  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  Vermont  Chronicle ;  and  in  1841  was 
installed  as  pastor  of  the  church  at  Dartmouth  College. 

In  all  these  relations  Dr.  Richards  was  true  to  his  heavenly 
calling ;  always  an  active  student,  a  comprehensive  scholar, 
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nmging  widely  in  the  fields  of  knowledge;  thorooghlj 
veiwd  in  the  snbjectB  of  his  profeanon,  fiuthfiil  to  Cliriflt, 
and  heartily  devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  mankind.  No 
man  ever  questioned  his  learning,  intelligence,  integrity,  or 
piety.  He  was  never  known  to  sacrifice  a  righteous  prin- 
ciple, to  balk  an  honorable  purpose,  to  shrink  from  a  neces- 
sary sacrifice,  to  betray  a  tmst,  to  speak  evil  of  his  neighbor, 
to  renounce  a  friend  or  hate  an  enemy,  to  his  dying  day. 
We  know  not  that  a  grsater  pattern  of  simplicity,  guileless- 
iiess,  and  sincerity  conld  be  found  on  eakh,  anaong  men 
practically  conversant  as  he  had  been,  for  so  long  a  time^ 
with  the  bewildering  and  tempting  world. 

Here,  indeed,  was  the  beautiful*element  of  his  character, 
the  solvent  of  his  other  qualities,  which  were  fused  and 
compounded  by  it,  and  took  their  spirit  and  direction  from 
it  We  have  thought  that  if  Jesua  conld  have  met  him^  as 
he  met  Kathanael,  he  would  have  said  of  him,  and  with 
equal  pertinence :  ^  Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom 
there  is  no  guile."  He  knew  not  how  to  be  insincere.  Hie 
brush  and  untrained  manner,  which  was  his  easthetical 
defect,  was  yet  an  evidence  of  the  unaffected  simplicity  of 
his  heart.  It  was  not  that  he  undervalued  the  {orms  and 
courtesies  of  society,  or  was  pharisaically  contemptuous  of 
the  selfish  etiquette  of  artificial  life.  He  did  not  think  of 
them.  He  had  not  the  power  of  conceiving  the  states  of  a 
fashionable  mind.  He  knew  not  how  to  act  but  accordinj^ 
to  the  unconstrained  working  of  an  unsuspecting,  unealcn- 
lating,  generous  spirit,  that  meant  and  imagined  no  evil ; 
that  asked  not  for  compliments,  nor  supposed  that  others 
wanted  them.  The  idea  of  saying  or  doing  anything,  in 
public  or  private,  for  effect,  never  occurred  tohim.  Accord- 
ing to  his  actual  states  of  mind  he  wrote,  talked^  and  preached, 
sometimes  depressed  and  languid  by  reason  of  the  painful 
vicissitudes  of  life;  again,  self-distrustful  and  anxioua 
through  fear  that  his  labors  might  not  find  acceptance, 
though  never  without  knowledge ;  never  without  a  scholarly 
apprehension  of  his  subjects;  never  without  generous senti^ 
ments  and  affections ;  and  often,  foi^tful  of  self  and  of  the 
world,  rising  to  a  fervid  and  commanding  eloquence,  pro- 
ducing the  natural  effect  of  words  fitly  spoken — '*  apples  of 
gold  in  pictures  of  silver."    Kothing  that  was  not  real  could 
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erer  find  an  aveniie  to  his  miud ;  or,  if  anght  insinnated 
itself  by  accident,  it  found  no  lodgment.    We  have  marked 
this  peculiarity  for  nearly  twenty  years,  so  as  we  never  saw 
it  in  any  other  man,  in  his  theology,  ethics,  and  practical 
life.    It  was  a  nature  in  him,  an  instinct  rather  than  a  judg- 
ment, by  which  he  repelled,  without  any  conscious  effort, 
as  by  a  necessary  law,  all  pretence,  artifice,  sham,  or  what 
was  merely  incidental  and  collateral,  and  entered  not  essen- 
tially into  the  simplicities  of  things.     Through  this  very 
qnalitjr  of  mind  he  would  sometimes,  indeed,  be  attractcid 
by  specious  reasonings  proceeding  from  those  whom  he  had 
trusted  as  Christian  teachers,  for  he  thought  no  evil  of  good 
men ;  but  when  the  concealed  sophistry  would  not  digest 
and  assimilate,  as  it  could  not  in  his  sincere  spirit,  it  was 
insensibly  thrown  off,  and  a  sanctified  nature  gently  resumed 
its  courses.    Two  or  three  such  occasions  we  have  known  in 
respect  to  his  theological  opinions,  which  had  been  settled, 
from  his  youth,  agreeably  to  the  primitive  standards  of  New 
England.     When  captivated,  for  a  time,  by  some  projected 
speculative  improvements  in  the  range  of  his  profession,  yet 
presently  conscious  that  they  could  not  be  made  to  harmo- 
nize, as  their  advocates  pretended,  with  his  fixed  ideas,  he 
let  tiiem  drop  off  from  him,  unconcernedly,  as  matters  that 
could  do  no  good,  but  evil,  to  himself  or  to  the  world. 
They  did  not  fret  him.     Nothing  fretted  him.    He  was 
never  provoked  by  them  to  merely  partisan  controversy  or 
ill-natured  personalities.    He  opposed  them,  not  by  contrary 
speculations,  in  which  a  more  ingenious  sophist  might  have 
foiled  him,  but  stack  more  closely  and  fondly  to  the  unso- 
phisticated gospel.     He  wonld  say,  *^  in  another  generation 
these  new  lights  will    have  vanished,   and  more  fiasby 
meteors  will  appear.     But  the  gospel  ever  lives."     That 
was  his  touchstone  for  all  the  ambitious  and  pretending 
novelties  of  the  times.     Christ  was  his  only  master.    What 
was  not  of  Christ,  but  of  this  or  that  asserted  Paul,  or 
Apollos,  or  Cephas,  he  let  alone ;  and  the  old  truths  which 
had  grown  experimentally  into  his  conscious  soal,  and  had 
become  a  part  of  his  inmost  life,  just  grew  on  and  bright 
forth  fruit  a  hundred  fold.    Yet  these  old  truths  he  would 
nourish  by  whatever  new  studies  were  fitted  to  open  them 
more  clearly  or  impressively  to  his  active  and  reaching 
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mind.  In  all  bis  profeaBional  researcheey  wbidi  were  con- 
stant, various,  and  conipreheneive,  whatever  was  inorallj 
oongenial  was,  as  if  spontaneously,  taken  up,  and  contributed 
to  his  enlargement,  while  whatever  was  really  inoongruous 
would  just  as  naturally  fall  off  thenceforth  discarded  and 
forgotten.  He  would  never  trouble  himself  about  it.  He 
would  shout  as  one  philosopher  drove  another  off  the 
stage,  or  as  God's  Spirit  occasionally  rebuked  them  all,  and 
then  turn  away  with  new  eagerness  and  a  keener  relish  to 
the  sincere  milk  of  the  word. 

Hence  it  was  that  all  Divine  truths  lay  in  his  mind,  not 
as  dogmas  for  the  intellect,  and  not  as  themes  of  curious 
speculation,  passports  to  popular  renown,  or  the  favor  of 
great  men^  but  as  simple  realities  for  the  guidance  of  his 
personal  and  official  life.  He  thought  of  them  as  realities, 
he  discourbcd  of  them  as  realities,  and  seemed  not  to  ima- 
gine that  other  men  would  not  so  regard  them,  or  that  any 
studied  rhetoric  was  needful  to  enforce  them.  No  one 
could  doubt  that  he  believed  everything  he  said,  and  as  he 
said  it,  or  that  he  believed  and  said  it,  not  because  it  so 
stood  in  reason,  but  because  it  was  so  written,  and  that  to 
say  otherwise  would  be  to  set  forth  himself  and  not  Jesus 
Christ  We  often  wished  that  he  would  say  it  with  a 
livelier  air,  and  a  quicker  sense  of  different  or  peculiar 
states  of  mind  in  the  social  circle,  or  popular  assembly,  and  of 
what  pertained  to  incidents  or  occasions  of  private  or  public 
moment  But,  even  then,  sometimes,  the  quivering  lip  and 
faltering  tongue  would  indicate  emotions  that  he  had  not 
used  himself  to  utter  like  other  men,  and  that  fell  short  of 
their  effect  only  from  the  want  of  a  more  studied  medium, 
such  as  we  make  more,  and,  possibly,  too  much  account  of. 
Sometimes  the  hidden  fire  would  bum  through  the  crust  of 
an  indifferent  manner,  and  make  us  desire  that  it  would 
burn  for  ever, — as  if  a  volcano  could  be  in  p>erpetual  action. 
But,  however,  we  were  sure  that  he  never  spoke  aught  but 
the  convictions  of  an  honest  mind,  and  that  he' would  die 
sooner  than  renounce  them.  Some  of  his  convictions  he 
was  almost  afraid  to  utter,  lest  he  should  unduly  stir  a  pre- 
judice, or  wound  a  sensitive  conscience.  But  they  were 
strong  within  him  when  most  reserved.  In  what  seemed 
his  greatest  mental  restraint,  or  nervous  languor,  it  nas  been 
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well  observed,  that  when  his  train  of  thought  led  him  to 
speak  of  Ohrist,  of  his  dying  love,  his  renewing  grace,  his 
glorions  reign,  of  the  state  of  the  risen  saints  and  the  joys 
of  heaven,  these  themes  wonld  covertly  agitate  and  heave 
him,  as  if  nothing  but  our  more  responsive  sympathy  were 
wanting  to  draw  ont  his  sacred  passion  till  we  should  all 
melt  together  in  a  common  love.  Certain  it  was  that  the 
great  troths  which  he  had  so  carefully  studied,  and  was  so 
well  able  to  defend,  were  as  sure  to  him,  and  as  living  as  his 
own  soul.  They  were  a  part  of  himself.  He  no  more 
doubted  them  than  that  he  had  a  conscious  spirit  to  know  and 
feel  them.  Or,  if  any  were  yet  measurably  obscure  to  him, 
he  believed  as  surely  that  they  would,  at  length,  be  cleared, 
as  that  they  were  now  obscure.  At  his  family  devotions  he 
would  sometimes  say,  especially  when  reading  Paul's  Epis- 
tles :  ^^  I  wonder  what  the  apostle  means  in  that  passage.  I 
should  like  to  know  just  how  that  lay  in  Paul's  mind.  Well, 
well,  I  shall  know  when  I  get  to  heaven.  We  shall  all 
know,  if  we  are  so  happy  as  to  meet  there ;  and  then  how 
we  will  talk  about  these  things  together ! "  Some  passages 
of  Scripture  were  so  dear  to  him  that  he  committed  them 
to  memory,  to  have  them  always  ready  for  recall.  Such 
were  the  14th,  16th,  16th,  and  17th  chapters  of  John's  Gos- 
pel, Christ's  memorable  discourse  to  his  disciples,  and  his 
prayer  for  them,  and  yet  more,  the  15th  chapter  of  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  from  which  my  text  is  taken,  con- 
taining his  favorite  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  And  he 
would  have  his  family  commit  them ;  "  for  we  may  be  sick," 
be  said,  "and  unable  to  read  our  Bibles,  and  then  we  should 
have  such  rich  matter  to  think  upon."  There  was  reality 
in  that  [Jnder  the  surface  which  he  took  so  little  pains  to 
cultivate,  there  was  a  well  of  water  springing  up  unto  ever- 
lasting life. 

Dr.  Richards  was  a  faithful  student  of  the  Bible.  He 
went  to  it  with  greater  zeal  and  confidence  than  ever  a 
devout  pagan  to  his  oracle.  He  took  it  in  his  hand  as  if 
Grod  had  sent  it  down  to  himself  particularly  from  heaven. 
He  gathered  from  it  as  the  old  church  gathered  its  manna 
in  the  desert,  and  never  questioned  what  was  written.  He 
did  not  study  Scripture  after  the  fashion  so  common  at  the 
present  time,  but  with  the  lexicon  and  concordance.    He 
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made  the  Bible  its  own  interpreter.    His  principle  was  the 
analogy  of  faith«    He  applied  it  wisely,  disdaining  no  ool- 
laterai  helps  that  were  really  snch,  bat  judging  that  Gk)d 
best  knew  his  own  mind,  and  in  what  language  to  express 
it    Oood  criticism  he  liked ;  but  denied  that  fancy  and 
speculation  should  ever  be  brought  to  elncidate  the  words 
of  the  Holy  Ohost    He  expounded  according  to  the  letter, 
when  the  word  was  literal.    When  it  was  figurative,  he 
explained  the  figure  according  to  the  approved  laws  of  rhe* 
toric,  not  to  mystify,  annul,  or  conceal,  but  to  intensify  the 
letter.     When  it  was  symbolic,  he  let  the  symbol  speak  as 
Gk>d  himself  has  so  largely  interpreted  this  peculiar  vehicle 
of  truth.    As  one  of  his  friends  commended  him,  at  his 
funeral,  he  had  largely  the  confidence  of  his  brethren  as  a 
sound  theologian  and  a  liberal  scholar.    They  honored  his 
character,  and  respected  his  opinions.    He  comprehended, 
in  his  measure,  as  few  are  privileged  to  do,  God's  revealed 
plan  of  government  by  Jesus  Christ,  for  he  never  asked 
what  man  imagines,  but  what  Ood  says  about  it,  and  that 
led  him  meekly  and  soberly  into  a  wide  compass  of  inquiry. 
When  the  mind  of  Ood,  on  any  subject,  was  made  plain  to 
him,  as  it  usually  was,  for  he  searched  in  the  daylight,  then 
he  rested,  laid  up  his  gains,  and  went  on  to  larger  stndies. 
His  atmosphere  was  luminous.     He  would  often  say :  ^^  I 
never  take  up  my  Bible  but  I  find  something  new,  some- 
thing I  had  not  thought  of,  or  that  now  appears  in  a  new 
and  more  engaging  light"      We  had  great  intimacy  with 
him  when  our  theological  studies  happened  to  lie  in  the 
same  direction.    We  well  remember  a  particular  period 
when  he  was  reconsidering  some  of  his  old  opinions  con- 
cerning the  kingdom  of  Ood  and  the  last  times  formed 
after  the  received  popular  ideas.    He  thought  he  saw  their 
fallacy.    Gradually  a  more  excellent  way  appeared.    He 
opened  his  mind  to  receive  whatever  light  the  Scripture 
should  shed  upon  him.    It  was  delightful  then  to  observe 
the  working  of  his  sincere,  unaffected,  and  untrammelled 
spirit    He  was  meek,  quiet,  patient^  docile,  and  submissive 
as  a  little  child.    '^  Speak,  Lord,"  he  would  say,  ^^  and  let 
thy  servant  hear."    When  one  dark  thing  after  another 
opened  itself  to  his  eager  view,  he  would  come  over  imme- 
diately to  our  room,  that  we  might  rejoice  together.    In 
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that  way  we  learned  more  of  his  peculiar  excellence  than 
we  had  done  before ;  and  we  are  free  to  say  that,  on  euch 
occasions,  we  derived  more  benefit  from  1^  simple,  child- 
like, candid,  reverential,  yet  searching,  carefnl,  and  learned 
methods,  than  from  all  the  other  helps  we  nsed  ontbide  of 
Scripture. 

Dt.  Richards  was  a  loving,  genial  man  in  his  household 
and  in  his  social  relations,  unselfish,  unworldly,  and  unap- 
propriating,  almost  to  a  fault.  He  was  never  ill-humored, 
petulant,  morose,  vindictive.  The  buoyancy,  playfulness, 
and  versatility,  which  are  said  to  have  been  remarkably 
characteristic  of  his  youth,  remained  to  threescore  years, 
though  chastened  by  the  fatigues  and  advereities  of  profes- 
sional life.  Yet  he  did  not  show  these  qualities  like  other 
men.  He  made  no  professions.  He  seemed  to  be  indiffer- 
ent. His  affectionate,  sympathizing,  and  generous  spirit 
was  learned  only  afterwards  by  some  monument  or  story. 
A  published  tribute  to  some  men,  places,  or  institutions ; 
an  enlargement  or  adorament  of  the  village  cemetery ;  a 
headstone  at  the  grave  of  an  unfortunate  lone^  woman, 
crazed  and  friendless,  or  of  the  colored  widow  of  his  flock — 
the  nurse  of  all ; — ^a  frequent  new  comfort  for  the  demented 
old  man — the  well-known  houseless  Nazarite  of  the  place ; 
— these  and  similar  charities  which  others  might  not  have 
thought  of,  were  proofs  of  the  considerate  and  persistent  kind- 
ness of  his  heart.  He  loved  his  place  of  residence,  and  was 
ever  quiet  and  content.  He  loved  his  church  and  people. 
We  bear  record  that  he  loved  the  College.  One  would  hardly 
have  thought  it,  except  when,  occasionally,  in  discourse  or 
prayer,  his  tremulous  voice  gave  sign  of  the  desire  he  fek 
for  its  prosperity.  He  loved  every  student  in  it,  every 
brick  and  timber  in  its  walls*  He  loved  it  better  than  his 
own  Alma  Mater.  It  would  have  broken  his  heart  to  leave 
it,  which,  however,  was  not  to  be  broken,  but  transferred 
'  whole  to  heaven.  "We  know  not  but  his  zeal  for  it  hastened 
his  death  ;  for  though,  as  we  have  learned,  his  disease  was 
hereditary,  his  mother  and  another  member  of  the  family 
having  been  similarly  cut  off,  yet  he  had  labored,  day  and 
night,  for  a  long  time,  under  many  disadvantages,  to  hasten 
an  important  volume  illustrative  of  its  history,  and  that 
fatigue  probably  quickened  the  predisposing  causes  of  his 
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ragged  grandeur  of  a  yolcanie  Btrnetore.  Deep  vales,  iar- 
reacbing  slopes,  inaccessible  steeps,  towering  pinnacles, 
fatbomless  chasms,  and  foaming  cascades,  are  often  combined 
in  the  same  landscape.  The  islands  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Archipelago  are  small  and  mach  alike;  towards  the 
west  thejr  are  large  and  divereified,  the  two  largest  being 
superior  to  any  other  in  that  part  of  the  ocean.  Of  the 
smaller  islands,  here  and  there  one  is  composed  of  sand  and 
coral  d3>n8  covered  with  a  deep  soil  of  vegetable  mould. 
These  are  from  two  to  six  miles  in  circumference,  having 
around  them  a  belt  of  white  sand,  and  a  circlet  of  cocoa- 
nuts  of  perennial  green.  Tliej  have  ordinarily  one  village, 
inhabited  by  fifty  to  one  hundred  natives.  The  islands 
generally  in  the  eastern  dusters  are  of  volcanic  formation, 
their  shore  only  having  a  coral  base.  Of  this  class,  Yulanga, 
the  chief  in  the  cluster  bearing  that  name,  being  19°  south 
lat  and  ITS'"  45'  east  long.,  may  be  taken  as  an  example. 
It  appears  as  though  its  centre  had  been  blown  out  by  vio- 
lent explosions,  leaving  only  a  circumferent  rim  above  the 
water,  which  to  the  west  and  south  is  broad,  and  covered 
with  rocks  of  black  scoria  rising  to  a  height  of  near  two 
hundred  feet,  but  to  the  north-east  is  narrow  and  broken. 
Tliis  rim  encircles  an  extensive  sheet  of  water  of  a  dark 
blue  color,  studded  with  scoriacious  islets,  enamelled  with 
green,  and  worn  away  between  the  extremes  of  high  and  low 
water,  until  they  resemble  huge  trees  of  a  mushroom  form,and 
give  a  strange  and  picturesque  effect  to  this  sheltered  haven. 
The  passage  into  these  recesses  from  the  surging  sea  is  often 
attended  with  great  difficulty  and  danger.  Mr.  Williams 
relates  that  his  first  entrance  into  this  of  Yulanga  was  at  the 
risk  of  life.  A  mountainous  surf  opposed  the  strong  current 
which  forced  its  way  through  the  intricate  passage,  causing 
a  terrific  whirl  and  commotion,  in  which  the  canoe,  though 
large,  was  tossed  about  like  a  splinter.  The  loud  voice  of 
the  chief  issuing  his  commands  amid  the  thunder  of  the 
breakers,  and  the  shrieks  of  the  affrighted  women;  the 
wrench  of  the  canoe  in  its  beaving  bed  of  foam ;  the 
strained  exertions  of  the  men  at  the  steering  oar,  the  anx- 
iety depicted  on  every  face,  were  exciting  and  impressive 
in  the  highesit  degree.  The  instant  transition  from  these  to 
the  conscious  security^  the  ^asy  progress,  and  the  repose 
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that  followed  the  moment  the  interior  of  the  basin  was 
reached,  had  a  touch  of  the  sablime,  and  filled  the  heart 
with  a  soft  rapture  of  wonder  and  gratitude. 

Yulanga,  though  not  without  beauty,  is  barren,  little 
except  timber  growing  on  it.  Its  gullies  are  so  bare  of 
earth  as  not  to  repay  cultivation.  Mothe,  lying  to  the 
N.£.,  is  very  fruitful,  having  a  surface  less  precipitous,  and 
less  overgrown  with  wood.  From  its  highest  elevation, 
which  is  occnpied  by  a  fortress,  the  scene  that  unfolds  is 
of  extraordinary  beauty.  The  beach  is  of  sand  and  seven 
miles  in  circuit.  Hiere  are  many  islands  of  this  size  in  the 
group  that  sustain  from  200  to  400  inhabitants  each. 

Lakeniba,  the  largest  of  the  eastern  islands,  is  nearly 
round,  having  a  diameter  of  five  or  six  miles,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  about  2000.  Tot6ya,  Moala,  Kairai,  Ngua,  Mbenga, 
exhibit,  on  a  larger  scale,  the  beauties  of  those  already 
named,  and  have,  in  addition,  the  charms  of  volcanic  irregu- 
larities. Among  their  attractions  are  high  mountains,  abrupt 
precipices,  conical  hills,  fantastic  turrets  and  crags  like 
frowning  battlements,  vast  domes,  and  shattered  peaks, 
native  towns  on  eyrie  clifis  apparently  inaccessible,  and 
deep  ravines,  down  which  mountain  streams,  after  long 
murmuring  in  their  stony  beds,  fall  headlong,  glittering  like 
silver  lines  on  a  block  of  jet,  or  spreading  like  sheets  of 
glass  over  rocks  that  refuse  them  a  channel.  Here  also  are 
found  the  softer  features  of  rich  vales,  cocoa-nut  groves, 
clumps  of  dark  chestnuts,  stately  palms  and  bread-fruit  trees, 
patches  of  graceful  bananas,  or  well  tilled  taro-beds,  min- 
gling in  unbounded  luxuriance,  and  forming,  with  the  wild 
reef  scenery  of  the  girdling  shore,  its  beating  surf,  and  far- 
stretching  ocean  beyond,  pictures  of  surpassing  beauty. 
These  islands  are  from  fifteen  to  thirty  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  have  a  population  of  from  one  to  seven  thou- 
sand. 

Mbau,  scarcely  a  mile  in  length,  is  joined  to  the  main 
island,  Yiti  Levu,  by  a  long  flat  coral,  which  at  low  water 
is  nearly  dry,  and  is  always  fordable.  The  town,  having 
the  same  name  as  the  island,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  in 
appearance  in  Fiji.  The  ground  rises  like  a  cone,  and  is 
covered  to  a  considerable  distance  upwards  by  houses  of  all 
sizes,  tall  temples,  and  other  buildings.    It  is  the  chief  seat 
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of  political  power  in  Fiji.  Its  inhabitanfe,  instead  of  being 
exclusively  natives,  are  largely  from  the  ueigiiboring  islands. 
Taviuni,  usnaHy  called  Somo-sonio  from  its  town  of  that 
name,  which  is  the  residence  of  the  chiefs,  is  about  twenty* 
five  miles  long,  with  a  coast  of  sixty  miles,  and  rises  gradu- 
ally from  the  sea  into  a  central  ridge  of  2100  feet  in  eleva- 
tion. On  its  summit,  generally  hid  by  light  clouds,  lies  a 
lake  from  which  a  stream,  issuing  through  an  outlet  at  the 
west,  tumbles  and  dashes  down  the  steep  descent,  and  run- 
ning through  the  town,  supplies  it  with  fresh  water.  At  a 
smaller  outlet  at  the  east,  the  water  passes  over  a  precipice 
and  forms  a  beautiful  cascade.  This  lake  is  supposed  to 
have  as  its  bed  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  However 
wild  and  barren  the  appearance  of  this  island  may  once 
have  been,  it  is  now  graced  with  unrivalled  luxuriance  and 
beauty.  Nearly  every  pleasing  characteristic  of  Fijian 
scenery  is  found  in  it,  while  it  yields  all  the  tropical  pro- 
ductions in  perfection.  It  has  only  a  land  reef  which  is  in 
many  places  very  narrow,  and  in  others  broken  into  patches. 

Kandavu  is  another  mountainous  island,  twenty-five 
miles  long,  and  six  to  eight  wide.  It  has  a  very  irregular 
shore,  abounds  in  timber,  and  has  a  population  of  from 
10,000  to  12,000.  Islands  of  this  class,  appear  in  their 
general  outlines  like  elevated  portions  of  submerged  conti- 
nents. The  central  part  is,  in  many,  a  single  hill  or  moun- 
tain, in  others  a  range,  the  slopes  of  which,  with  the  plains 
spread  at  their  feet,  constitute  the  whole. 

The  two  large  islands  have,  in  comparison  with  the  others, 
the  rank  almost  of  continents.  Yanua  Levu  (great  land)  is 
more  than  a  hundred  miles  long,  and  has  an  average 
breadth  of  twenty-five.  Its  western  extremity  is  notable 
for  the  growth  of  sandal-wood.  The  population  is  esti- 
mated at  31,000  ;  the  other,  Na  Viti  Levu  (the  great 
Fiji),  measures  ninety  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  fifty 
from  north  to  south.  A  great  variety  of  landscape  is  pre- 
sented by  its  shores.  On  the  S.£.  side,  tolerably  level 
ground  extends  upwards  of  thirty  miles  inland,  edged  in 
places  by  sandstone  cliffs  500  feet  high.  The  luxuriant 
and  cheerful  beauty  of  tlie  lowland  then  gives  place  to 
the  dark  and  barren  grandeur  of  the  mountains.  To  the 
8. W.  are  low  shores  with  patches  of  barren  land,  then  sac- 
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eeed  narrow  yales,  beyond  which  rise  hills  whose  tops, 
covered  with  wood,  present  a  fine  contrast  to  the  waste  at 
their  base.  Back  of  these  tower  the  highest  moantains  in 
the  group;  they  rise  bleak  and  sterile  to  an  altitude  of 
from  4000  to  5000  feet.  Westward  and  to  the  east,  high 
land  is  close  to  the  shore;  a  narrow  strip  only  of  level 
ground  separating  it  from  the  sea.  ^N^orthward,  the  scenery 
is  of  greater  btauty  perhaps  than  in  any  other  part  of  Fiji. 
The  lower  level,  skirted  by  a  velvety  border  of  mangrove 
bashes,  and  enriched  with  tropical  shrubs,  is  backed  to  the 
depth  of  four  or  five  miles  by  hilly  ground  gradually 
reaching  an  elevation  of  from  400  to  700  feet  with 
the  lofty  blue  mountains  visible  through  deep  ravines  in 
the  distance.  Great  Fiji  has  a  continuous  land  or  shore 
reef,  with  a  broken  sea  reef  extending  from  the  west  to  the 
north.  Yanua  Levu  has  also  in  most  parts  a  shore  reef, 
with  a  barrier  reef  stretching  from  its  N.E.  point  the  whole 
length  of  the  island.  Great  Fiji  is  supposed  to  contain 
50,000  inhabitants. 

These  islands  are  undoubtedly  of  volcanic  formation,  the 
indications  of  extinct  craters  being  numerous,  but  as  no  lava 
now  flows,  they  were  thrown  up,  probably,  many  ages  ago. 
Volcanic  action,  however,  has  not  entirely  ceased ;  violent 
shocks  of  earthquakes,  are  at  times  felt,  and  on  Yanua 
Leva  and  Ngau  there  are  boiling  springs.  The  high  peaks 
and  needles  on  the  large  islands  are  mostly  basaltic.  Yolca- 
nic  conglomerate,  tnfaceous  stones,  porous  and  compact 
basalts,  are  found  of  every  texture,  and  in  various  stages  of 
decomposition. 

The  reefs  are  grey  barriers  of  rock,  either  continuous  or 
broken,  and  of  all  varieties  of  outline,  their  upper  surface 
ranging  from  a  few  yards  to  miles  in  width.  The  seaward 
edge,  over  which  the  breakers  curve,  stands  higher  than  the 
surface  a  few  feet  within,  where  the  waves  pitch  with  a  cease- 
less and  heavy  fall.  Enclosed  by  the  reef  is  the  lagoon,  like 
a  calm  lake,  underneath  the  waters  of  which  spread  gardens 
that  fill  the  beholder  with  wonder. 

Mr.  Williams  does  not  assent  to  the  theory  that  these 
reets  are  the  work  of  the  coral  insect ;  close  and  constant 
inspection  by  those  who  have  had  the  fullest  opportunity  for 
research  furnishes,  he  alleges,  no  support  to  that  hypothesis. 
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Wlisting  and  not  growth,  ruiDing  and  not  bnilding  up,  char 
racterize  the  land  and  rock  beds  of  the  sonthem  seas.  Nor 
does  the  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Darwin,  that  eqaal  gain  and  loss, 
elevation  in  one  part  and  depression  in  another,  are  taking 
phice,  seem  to  be  supported  by  the  best  ascertained  facts. 

The  Fijians  are  apparently  a  blended  race,  sprung  from 
a  confluence  of  the  Polynesians  of  the  west  and  the  east, 
between  whom  tliey  are  interposed :  the  former  haying  a 
touch  of  the  negro,  the  latter  being  purely  Indian.  They 
are  or  were,  undoubtedly,  the  most  brutalized  and  savage  of 
the  human  race  ;  being  almost  wholly  without  culture, 
engaged  in  incessant  wars  with  one  another,  and  addicted 
to  the  most  inhuman  and  debasing  of  all  habits,  a  rabid  and 
insatiable  cannibalism.  Many  hundreds, {>robably  thousands, 
of  human  beinirs  have  been  killed  and  eaten  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  mission  among  them.  The  population 
of  the  group  is  suppo-ed  to  be  about  150,000.  They  are 
above  the  ordinary  size,  muscular,  active,  restless,  of  the 
fiercest  passions,  of  the  darkest  and  most  fiendish  malignity, 
implacable  in  their  resentments,  delighting  in  cruelty  and 
blood,  and  wholly  devoid  of  the  sympathy,  the  pity,  the 
gencrousness,  the  kindness  that  belong  in  a  measure  even  to 
the  uncivilized  of  the  human  family.  Tlie  first  throb  of  ten- 
derness that  ever  swelled  in  a  Fijian  breast,  the  first  feeling 
of  good-will  to  othei-s  that  ever  rose  in  that  race,  took  place 
after  the  introduction  of  Christianity  among  them. 

The  first  rays  of  light  that  broke  on  the  benighted  scene 
were  reflected  from  Tonga,  one  of  the  friendly  islands  at  the 
south-east,  where  the  Wesleyans  had  established  a  success- 
ful mission.  Some  Tongans  having  settled  in  Lakemba,  the 
largest  island  in  the  eastern  Fijian  group,  and  a  continual 
intercourse  being  in  consequence  maintained  between  Tonga 
and  Lakemba,  it  happened  at  length  that  among  the  Tonga 
sailors  who  visited  Lakemba,  there  were  persons  who,  under 
the  teaching  of  the  missionaries  at  Tonga,  had  become  con- 
verts to  Christianity,  and  who  made  known  to  their  rela- 
tions and  countrymen  at  Lakemba,  and  others,  what  they 
had  learned  of  salvation.  The  way  being  thus  apparently 
open  for  the  introduction  of  the  gospel  into  Fiji,  soon  after 
the  remarkable  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  with  which  Tonga 
was  visited  in  1834,  a  desire  sprang  up  in  the  native  church 
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there  to  eBtablish  a  iniseion  in  Lakemha ;  and  at  the  Friendly 
Ifilanda'  District  Meeting  in  December  of  that  year,  it  was 
decided  that  two  of  the  missionaries,  Mr.  Cross  and  Mr. 
CargiU,  should  be  assigned  to  that  work ;  and  they  accord- 
ingly sailed  in*  October,  1885,  and  after  a  voyage  of  fonr  days 
landed  onLakemba;  and  being  able  to  speak  a  language  that 
was  understood  by  Fijians,  met  with  a  friendly  reception  ; 
the  king  consenting  that  they  should  remain  and  preach, 
and  providing  them  a  house.  The  missionaries  began  their 
work  by  preaching  on  the  first  Sabbath,  in  the  Tongan  lan- 
guage, to  a  considerable  audience.  Among  the  listeners 
was  the  king.  They  continued  to  preach  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  other  services  were  held  during  the  week  in  the  Ton- 
gan tongue.  Decided  effects  almost  immediately  followed  : 
many  Tongans  who  had  before  lived  in  unrestrained  vice  in 
Fiji,  felt  the  power  of  the  gospel;  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber became  truly  penitent.  These  converts  being  desirous 
to  abandon  their  roving  habits  and  lead  a  new  life,  returned 
home  to  their  native  land.  In  July,  1886,  a  canoe  with  fifty 
persons,  principally  Tongans,  and  in  October,  1837,  a  fleet 
of  canoes  with  about  three  hundred,  who  had  been  brought 
to  a  profession  of  Christianity  at  Lakemba,  removed  to  the 
Friendly  Islands  for  a  fixed  residence.  Before  these  Ton- 
gans had  been  notoriously  wicked  even  in  Fiji ;  they  were 
inflnential  and  were  courted  by  the  chiefs  to  secure  their 
help  in  war,  and  the  transmission  of  property  in  their 
canoes.  Leading  at  all  other  times  an  idle  life,  they  were 
ready  for  pleasure  and  mischief.  When  some  of  the 
most  famous  and  stout-hearted  of  them  became  converted, 
and  changed  their  manner  of  life,  it  had  a  great  effect  on 
the  Fijians.  Many  of  the  Tongans  who  became  Christians 
remained  in  the  land  of  their  adoption.  Some  indeed  were 
half-hearted  and  insincere,  but  most  were  genuine  converts ; 
and  religion  elevated  them  from  the  degradation  that  reigned 
around  them  to  purity  and  dignity ;  it  gave  birth  in  their 
bosoms  to  affections  never  felt  before — sympathy,  good-will, 
love ;  and  they  became  animated  with  a  desire  to  spread, 
aa  they  could,  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  which  had  been 
the  means  of  working  in  them  so  great  a  change.  They 
labored  in  schools,  they  were  active  as  classleaders  and  ex- 
horteiB,  and  were,  at  the  juncture,  invaluable  aids  to  the 
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Mission  :  no  better  pioneers  could  have  been  chosen.  They 
went  also  with  their  chiefs  to  many  of  the.  neighboring 
islands,  and  had  an  important  influence  there  with  thoae 
high  in  power. 

The  missionaries  continued  their  hibors  with  unremitted 
diligence,  preaching  the  gospel  in  its  simplicity,  proclaim- 
ing the  universal  and  a))8olute  authority  of  its  laws,  point- 
ing out  the  guilt  of  the  various  forms  in  which  the  heatlien 
traniigressed  them : — cannibalism,  murder,  revenge,  cruelty, 
robbery,  injustice,  deceit,  polygamy,  idolatry — and  calling 
them  to  repentance,  faith  in  Christ,  and  a  holy  life,  in  order 
to  pardon  and  salvation.  And  they  soon  were  cheered  by 
very  decided  signals  of  the  Divine  favor.  In  March,  1836, 
they  baptized  thirty-one,  chiefly  Tongans,  and  a  number  of 
Fijians  also  openly  renounced  heathenism,  and  joined  the 
worshippers  of  Jehovah.  The  island  of  Lakemba,  which 
is  about  thirty  miles  in  circumference,  contains,  besides  the 
king^s  town  and  three  Tongan  settlements,  eight  other 
towns,  and  the  population  of  the  whole  is  about  4000. 
These  eleven  secondary  towns  are  situated  at  intervals 
round  the  coast,  and  their  people,  having  frequent  occasion 
to  go  to  the  capital,  were  accustomed,  while  there,  to  visit 
the  mission  premises,  and  to  describe  on  returning  home, 
the  objects  that  had  excited  their  interest  and  wonder.  The 
curiosity  thus  awakened,  led  others  to  visit  the  missionaries, 
and  the  result  soon  was,  that  many  were  induced  to  aban- 
don their  own  gods  and  priests,  and  attend  regularly  the 
services  at  the  chapel  on  the  Sabbath.  This  awakened  the 
jealousy  and  resentment  of  the  heathen  priests  and  king, 
and  led  to  a  measure  of  resistance  to  the  new  religion,  and 
pei-secution  of  those  who  had  embraced  it  Threats  of  vio- 
lence were  uttered ;  the  houses  of  some  of  the  converts 
were  pillaged,  their  crops  destroyed,  and  their  wives  carried 
away ;  no  life,  however,  was  sacrificed ;  and  tlie  steadfast- 
ness with  which  the  Christians  adhered  to  their  principles, 
in  spite  of  injuries  and  menaces;  and  the  meekness,  pa- 
tience, and  superiority  to  revenge  which  they  exhibited,  so 
astonished  their  assailants,  and  impressed  them  with  the 
feeling  that  the  new  religion  was  a  real  and  supernatural 
power,  tliat  they  soon  relinquished  their  repressive  mea- 
sures, and  the  tide  of  popular  feeling  turned  in  their  favor, 
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and  against  the  persecuting  priests.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
year  of  the  mission,  seventy-nine  adults  and  seventeen 
children  were  received  into  the  church  by  baptism,  and  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord^s  sapper  was  administered  to  two 
hundred  and  eighty  persons,  eighty  of  whom  had  lately 
come  from  Tonga. 

In  1838  Mr.  Cross  removed  from  Lakemba  to  Rewa,  on 
the  coast  of  Yiti  Leva,  and  established  there  a  mission,  in 
which  he  labored  with  a  measure  of  success  till  his  death,  iu 
1841 ;  but,  towards  the  close  of  1888,  the  mission  at  Lakem- 
ba received  an  accession  from  the  Parent  Wesley  an  Soci- 
ety, England,  of  three  missionaries,  Messrs.  Hunt,  Jagger, 
and  Calvert,  with  their  wives;  others  also  came  subse- 
qaently ;  and  it  has  been  maintained  with  vigor,  and  signal- 
ized by  eminent  success  to  the  present  time. 

About  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles* south  by  east  from 
Lakemba,  is  a  cluster  of  small  islands,  forming  the  southerly 
extremity  of  Fiji.  The  chief  of  the  group  is  Ono.  The 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  that  island  was  more  extra- 
ordinary than  into  Lakemba. 

In  1835  Ono  was  visited  with  an  epidemic  that  swept  off 
such  numbers  as.  to  excite  alarm,  and  lead  the  chiefs  to 
earnest  attempts  to  propitiate  their  gods ;  no  relief,  however, 
came.  Ono  is  subject  to  Lakemba ;  and  one  of  the  chiefs 
going  to  the  latter  island  to  carry  the  customary  tribute,  he 
there  met  a  Fijian  chief  who  had  become  a  Christian,  and 
heard  first  from  him  of  Uie  true  Qod.  Though  his  information 
amounted  to  little  more  than  that  Jehovah  is  the  only  Ghxl, 
that  he  is  a  Saviour,  and  that  all  ought  to  worship  him ; 
that  knowledge  which  he  carried  back  proved  the  means  of 
life  to  those  lonely  isles.  The  Ono  chief  and  his  companions 
felt  convinced  that  their  own  gods  conld  not  deliver  them 
firom  the  calamity  under  which  they  were  suffering,  and 
resolved  therefore  to  renounce  them,  and  pray  only  to  Jeho- 
vah, of  whom  they  had  heard.  Several  more  approved  of 
iheir  purpose,  and  determined  to  join  them  in  the  new  wor- 
ship. The  chief  and  his  attendants  had  also  heard  some- 
thing at  Lakemba  respecting  the  Sabbath,  and  resolved  to 
set  apart  every  sevendi  day  as  holy,  and  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  They  accordingly  assembled  in 
their  beat  dresses,  but  were  greatly  perplexed  in  regard  to 
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ike  performaDce  of  the  Bemce,  none  of  them  having  ever 
attempted  to  pray.  As  their  religious  observances  had 
always  before  been  conducted  by  heathen  priests,  they 
applied  to  one  of  them  to  act  as  *  their  chaplain,  and  he 
assented.  In  this  extraordinary  way  did  this  group  make 
their  first  essay  towards  the  worship  of  the  true  God.  The 
first  prayer  of  the  hierophant  was  adjusted  to  his  peculiar 
circumstances,  as  well  as  theirs.  "  Lord,  Jehovah  I "  he 
said,  " here  are  thy  people;  they  worship  thee ;  /,  for  the 
present,  am  on  another  tack,  worshipping  another  god.  But 
do  thou  bless  these  thy  people ;  keep  them  from  harm,  and 
do  them  good.**  After  this  singular  attempt  at  homage 
they  dispersed.  This  service,  with  the  heathen  priest  for  the 
minister,  was  repeated  from  week  to  week ;  but  so  little 
satisfaction  was  felt  by  the  worshippers,  and  so  strong  a 
desire  was  excited  for  a  higher  measure  of  knowledge,  that 
after  a  time  messengers  were  sent  to  the  missionaries  at 
Tonga,  to  request  that  a  teacher  might  be  sent  to  instruct 
and  guide  them.  In  May,  1886,  however,  before  the  mes- 
sengers had  returned,  a  canoe,  bound  from  Lakemba  to 
Tonga,  and  having  on  board  a  number  of  converted  Ton- 
gans,  was  driven  out  of  its  way  by  an  adverse  wind,  and 
drifted  to  Yatoa,  one  of  the  Ono  group,  and  about  fifty 
miles  from  that  island.  One  of  the  converts  on  board  heard 
that  the  people  of  Ono  were  desirous  to  gain  a  knowledge 
of  the  new  religion,  and  immediately  hastened  to  tell  them 
what  he  could  of  the  gospel.  Oreatly  did  the  little  com- 
pany of  trnthseekers  rejoice  when  this  youth  appeared 
among  them,  and  imparted  to  them  the  light  they  had  so 
earnestly  desired.  He  at  once  took  the  place  of  the  old 
priest,  and  led  the  devotions  of  those  who  would  worship 
God.  On  the  Sabbath  he  endeavored  to  teaeh  them  more 
fully.  Soon  the  little  company  grew  to  forty  persons,  and 
a  chapel  was  built. 

The  messengers,  on  reaching  Tonga,  were  referred  to 
Lakemba  for  a  teacher,  and,  after  their  return  to  Ono,  a 
considerable  period  passed  ere  application  could  be  made 
to  the  mission  at  Lakemba.  At  length,  however,  in  the 
beginning  of  1838,  a  native  of  Ono,  who  had  wandered 
to  Tonga,  and  heard  the  gospel  there,  and  subsequently 
visited  Lakemba,  and  there  become  a  convert,  and  been 
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instracted  by  the  missionaries,  was  sent  back  by  them  to 
his  native  isle  to  ^^  preach  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ." 
On  his  arrival  in  Ono  he  found  that  a  hundred  and  twenty 
adalta  had  already  given  up  their  idolatry,  and  avowed 
themselves  worshippers  of  the  true  God ;  and  that  con- 
sidering the  scanty  instruction  they  had  received,  they  were 
living  remarkably  well-ordered  lives.  They  received  their 
new  teacher,  for  whom  they  had  waited  so  long,  with 
delight,  and  drank  in  greedily  the  lessons  he  taught  them. 

In  May,  1839,  three  other  native  teachers  were  sent  to 
Ono  and  furnished  with  copies  of  the  first  Catechism.  One 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  men  and  one  hundred  and  sixty 
women  had  then  become  worshippers  of  Jehovah ;  chapels 
had  been  built  in  three  of  the  principal  villages,  and  were 
crowded,  and  earnest  desires  were  felt  for  higher  measures 
of  instruction.  At  about  the  same  time  the  inhabitants  of 
Yatoa,  the  northernmost  of  the  Ono  cluster,  had  renounced 
their  heathenism.  One  of  its  inhabitants  had  been  con- 
verted at  Lakemba,  and  on  his  return  persuaded  the  people 
to  reject  their  false  Gods,  and  become  the  worshippers  of 
Jehovah.  The  whole  of  the  inhabitants  accordingly,  sixty- 
six  in  number,  professed  Christianity  and  desired  a  teacher, 
who  was  soon  atler  sent. 

In  the  beginning  of  1839,  Mr.  Calvert,  stationed  at 
Lakemba,  visited  Ono  and  baptized  233  persons,  and  mar- 
ried 66  couples.  Many  gave  clear  evidence  that  they  had 
been  baptized  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  were  leading  blame- 
less lives.  The  Sabbath  was  strictly  observed,  and  the 
schools  and  religious  services  regularly  attended;  and 
several  young  men  offered  themselves  to  be  trained  as 
teachers  to  preach  the  gospel  in  other  parts  of  Fiji. 

This  great  change  did  not  take  place  without  exciting  the 
displeasure  and  resistance  of  those  who  remained  heatlien ; 
and  the  refusal  of  a  young  woman  of  high  rank,  who  I^ad 
become  a  convert,  to  sanction  polygamy  by  becoming  one 
of  the  many  wives  of  the  king  of  Lakemba,  to  whom  she 
had  been  betrothed  in  her  childhood,  drew  on  them  the 
resentment  of  the  king.  He  resolved  to  demand,  and  if 
necessary,  to  take  her  by  force ;  and  with  the  purpose  pro- 
bably of  inflicting  vengeance  on  the  Christian  party,  set 
forth  with  a  large  attendance  of  fighting  men,  and  among 
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them  a  gang  of  professed  pirates  and  robtiers.  On  reach- 
ing Yatoa  they  indicated,  by  their  ill  treatment  of  the  con- 
verts there,  that  violence  awaited  those  of  Ona  Bat  Qod 
fmstrated  their  evil  designs.  While  waiting  at  Yatoa  for  a 
favorable  wind,  fonr  canoes,  containing  the  hired  pirates, 
set  sail,  bnt  missed  Ono  and  never  afterward  reappeared  in 
the  group.  Fonndered  at  sea  or  driven  on  some  neighbor- 
ing coast,  they  are  supposed  to  have  perished.  When  a 
fair  wind  came,  the  king  sailed  with  two  canoes  manned  by 
heathen  Tongans,  bnt  the  breeze  soon  changed,  so  that 
though  they  were  in  sight  of  Ono  they  could  not  reach  it ; 
and  a  gale  setting  in,  and  the  sea  becoming  rough,  they 
were  in  imminent  danger  not  only  of  fonndering,  bnt  if 
they  escaped  that,  of  being  driven  on  some  cannibal  coast, 
where  they  would  be  killed  and  devoured.  As  night  came 
on  the  king  himself  gave  up  hope,  and  remembered  the 
warnings  he  had  received  from  the  missionaries.  In  the 
morning,  however,  they  found  themselves  at  a  distance  from 
hostile  islands,  and  during  the  day  got  to  Totoya,  where  the 
indirect  influence  of  Christianity  had  checked  the  disposi- 
tion to  cannibalism  and  violence,  and  where  the  king  and  the 
Tongans  were  known.  After  kind  treatment  there  for  seve- 
ral day8,  they  sailed  for  Lakemba,  instead  of  Ono,  and  the 
king,  immediately  on  arriving,  called  on  the  missionary, 
and  intimating  the  feeling  that  it  was  the  hand  of  Jehovah 
that  had  defeated  him  in  his  schemes  against  the  Christians 
of  Ono,  hinted  that  he  should  do  nothing  more  that  oonld 
draw  on  him  the  displeasure  of  the  Christians'  God. 

Attempts  were  still  made,  however,  to  get  possession  of 
the  woman.  But  the  Christians  of  Ono  resisting  it,  after 
a  time  the  heathen  party  commenced  a  war  on  them ;  first 
of  insult  and  annoyance,  then  of  robbery,  and  finally,  of 
blood ;  but  they  were  defeated,  and  were  so  astonished  at 
the  lenity  with  which  those  of  them  who  were  taken  captive 
and  others  were  treated,  and  impressed  with  the  feeling 
that  the  new  religion  which  wrought  such  a  change  in  those 
who  embraced  it,  was  divine,  that  they  relinquished  their 
hostility  and  made  peace.  From  this  time  the  progress  of 
the  gospel  was  more  rapid.  In  1842  Mr.  Williams  visited 
fhe  island,  and  found  only  three  of  the  inhabitants  still 
^hen,  and  they  embraced  the  religion  of  Jesus  while  he 
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remained  there.  A  heathen  chief  from  Mbaa  who  had 
about  this  time  sailed  for  Tonga,  drifted  to  Ono,, where  he 
stayed  some  weeks.  Instead  of  being  killed  and  eaten,  and 
his  crew  with  him,  in  Fiji  fashion,  he  received  to  his  snr« 
prise  the  utmost  kindness  and  hospitality.  After  having 
had  full  opportunity  to  observe  the  Christians,  he  said  on 
arriving  at  Lakemba,  '^I  now  know  that  Christianity  is  true 
and  good.  I  have  seen  people  truly  in  earnest.  I  now  wish 
to  become  a  Christian ;  and  when  I  do,  I  shall  abandon  all 
my  old  ways." 

In  1845  the  church  at  Ono  enjoyed  a  season  of  extra* 
ordinary  divine  influence,  and  was  greatly  refreshed  and 
strengthened.  It  has  been  visited  from  time  to  time  by 
some  member  of  the  mission,  and  now  and  then  one  of  the 
ministers  has  resided  there  for  a  season,  and  it  has  continued 
to  flourish,  and  honor  the  Christian  name  by  its  piety  and 
zeal.  The  narrative  of  the  mission  closes  with  the  state- 
ment that  ''The  island  is  now  thoroughly  Christian,  and 
the  people  are  hearty  and  consistent  in  their  religious  pro- 
fession— ^  adorning  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour  in  all 
things.'  No  other  place  in  Fiji  has  yielded,  as  yet,  so  full 
and  qnick  a  return  of  success,  and  nowhere  else  has  the 
work  been  so  permanent.  More  agents  have  been  raised  up 
here  than  at  any  other  station ;  probably  not  less  than  tifty. 
Some  of  these  have  proved  zealous  and  acceptable  laborers 
at  home,  and  others  have  gone  forth  to  distant  parts  of  Fiji, 
hazarding  their  lives,  that  they  might '  preach  the  unsearch- 
able riches  of  Christ.'  One  has  gained  the  martyr's  crown, 
and  many  more  arcstill  faithfully  at  work,  spreading  the 
knowledge  of  the  gospel." 

The  islands  around  Lakemba  were  brought  under  the 
influence  of  the  gospel  at  the  &me  time  as  Ono,  and  in  each 
there  was  much  the  same  opposition,  and  eventually  the 
same  general  renunciation  of  heathenism.  At  Oneata, 
about  forty  miles  southeast  from  Lakemba,  the  labors  of  a 
Fijian  and  some  Tahitian  teachers,  and  tlie  visits  of  the 
missionaries,  had  already  produced  a  considerable  efifect. 
Many  gave  proof  of  genuine  conversion.  Some  of  the 
young  men  had  become  useful  in  schools  and  prayer  meet- 
ings, and  several  as  exhorters and  local  preachers;  and  they 
were  favored  by  the  principal  chief.    The  converts  increased 
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until  the  majority  were  ChriBtians;  and  in  1842,  on  the 
erection  of  a  new  and  large  chapel,  the  king  of  Lakemba 
sent  notice  by  an  Oneata  heathen  priest,  that  he  desired 
them  all  to  embrace  the  ChriBtian  faith,  as  it  was  undesirable 
that  so  small  a  population  should  be  divided.  Many  were 
waiting  for  his  permission,  and  immediately  the  head  chief, 
the  priests,  and  the  remaining  heathen  professed  Christianity, 
and  aided  in  completing  the  chapel.  The  chief,  dismissing 
his  extra  wives,  retained  only  his  first,  to  whom  he  was  now 
formally  married.  The  inhabitants  of  this  island  are  indus- 
trious, enterprising,  and  independent.  Besides  raising  abnn- 
dant  food,  and  manufacturing  articles  for  tribute,  they  excel 
in  boat-building  and  in  commerce,  and  are  better  supplied 
with  commodities  from  other  islands  than  most  On  becom* 
ing  Christians,  they  diligently  spread  the  knowledge  of  the 
gospel  wherever  they  voyaged,  and  were  in  many  places 
very  useful. 

At  Yanuambalavu,  a  large  and  populous  island  seventy 
miles  north  by  west  from  I^kemba,  and  halfway  to  Somo- 
somo,  to  which  it  is  tributary,  much  good  was  thus  done  by 
them.  The  people  of  the  island  and  those  of  Oneata  were 
related,  their  religion  was  the  same,  and  they  were  in  con- 
tinual intercourse,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  trade*;  the 
Oneatans  carrying  canoes  and  mats  for  sale,  and  receiving 
cloth,  twine,  and  other  articles.  Dancing  and  singing  had 
always  been  customary  at  these  visits;  but  the  new  converts 
were  now  desirous  to  talk  of  religion,  and  urge  its  claims 
on  those  whom  they  met.  This  gave  offence  for  a  time; 
interest  however  was  excited,  and  deep  impressions  made, 
and  at  length  a  chief  of  high  rank  was  won  to  the  side  of 
truth,  and  openly  renounced  heathenism,  avowed  his  faith 
in  Christianity,  and  began  to  ^^orship  Jehovah,  He  obtained 
a  teacher  from  Lakemba,  and  was  soon  joined  by  a  number 
of  converts.  The  little  band,  though  gradually  growing  in 
strength,  met  many  obstacles  from  the  hostility  of  the  priests 
and  chiefs,  and  strifes  and  wars  that  arose  between  the 
principal  districts  of  the  island.  Yanuambalavu  having 
a  population  of  about  three  thousand,  is  divided  into  two 
provinces — Lomaloma  and  Yaro — that  are  independent  of 
each  other,  but  tributary  to  Somosomo.  The  converted 
^^^Af  belonged  to  Lomaloma.     In  the  war  of  plunder  and 
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slaiighter  that  rose  between  the  two  proyinces,  the  Christians 
of  Lomaloma,  who  had  now  risen  to  considerable  numbers, 
and  become  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  several  young 
chiefs,  refused  to  take  part;  and  to  escape  its  dangers, 
removed  in  a  body  to  a  small  island  near  by,  whicli  the 
king  of  Yaro  consented  they  should  occupy  as  neutral 
ground.  The  Christians  of  Yaro  also  soon  joined  them. 
Hie  formation  of  this  Christian  colony,  by  the  consent  of 
the  two  contending  parties,  and  investiture  with  all  the 
rights  and  immunities  of  neutrals — being  permitted  to  go 
and  trade  wherever  they  pleased — made  a  great  impression 
throughout  Fiji.  It  exemplified  in  a  striking  form  the 
authority  and  power  of  the  religion  of  Christ  over  those 
who  embraced  it ;  and  presented  in  its  mildness,  its  peace* 
fulness,  its  benignity,  its  incompatibleness  with  revenge  and 
cruelty,  an  impressive  contrast  to  the  selfishness,  violence, 
barbarism,  and  bloodiness  of  heathenism.  While  tlie  pagans 
carried  on  their  war  with  great  fury,  and  eat,  on  either  side, 
all  whom  they  killed  in  battle  or  captured,  the  Ciiristian 
colony  in  the  neutral  isle  prospered.  The  immigrants  were 
indnstrious  in  cultivating  the  soil  and  building  houses,  and 
diligent  in  their  religions  duties.  Ere  long  most  of  the 
nativ^  were  won  from  their  idols,  and  became  worshippers 
of  Jehovah.  Some  of  the  teachers  and  others  visited 
Tbikombia,  a  small  isle  about  twelve  miles  distant ;  and 
most  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  been  notorious  for  their 
demoralization  and  hostility  to  the  gospel,  soon  yielded  to 
the  example  and  exhortations  of  their  new  neighbors,  and 
forsaking  their  old  religion,  joined  the  followers  of  Christ. 
As  persons  from  either  district,  on  reaching  the  colony 
gained  the  rights  of  neutrals,  and  were  safe  from  molesta- 
tion, some,  who  wished  to  live  in  quietness,  went  to  the 
colony  for  security  and  peace.  In  1844  Mr.  Calvert  visited 
these  scenes,  and  married  several  couples  at  the  colony,  and 
baptized  there  and  at  Lomaloma  a  large  number  of  adults 
and  children.  The  peacemakers  were  allowed  to  pass  to 
and  fro  without  obstruction,  though  in  the  midst  of  armed 
men.  The  war,  after  a  brief  interruption,  continued  for  a 
series  of  years,  and  the  converts  at  Vanuambalavu  and  in 
the  neigliboring  islands  were  greatly  harassed  and  at  times 
endangered  by  the  heathen  party  ;  till  at  length  in  1854  a 
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gaw^  of  desperadoes  at  Lomaloina,  instigated  by  the  chiefe 
at  iSomo^ino,  attempted  to  destroy  all  the  Ohristians  in  tho 
town.  They  had  previously  done  all  they  could  to  extermi- 
nate the  new  relii^ion,  by  banishing  the  teachers  who  were 
from  abroad,  and  annoying  and  persecuting  those  who 
remained ;  but  now  tliey  aimed  at  its  instant  extinction. 
Tlie  plt>t  was  secret  and  crafty.  In  the  night  the  Christians' 
houses  were  set  on  fire,  and  seventeen  of  the  inmates  mur- 
dered as  they  attempted  to  escape.  The  rest  got  away  in 
safety.  As  soon  as  the  news  reached  Lakeniba,  the  Tod- 
gans  hastened  to  Lomaloma,  and  placed  the  surviving  con- 
verts in  safety  ;  and  ascertained  that  the  perpetrators  of  the 
massacre  were  instigated  by  the  chiefs  at  Somosomo. 
While  some  of  the  heathen  at  Loi;naIoma  were  still  resolute 
in  tlieir  opposition  to  Christianity,  the  chiefs  and  people 
generally  disapproved  of  the  conduct  of  the  conspirators, 
and  were  more  strongly  disposed  than  before  to  embrace 
the  persecuted  religion.  For  a  long  time,  however,  the 
Christians  suffered  ill-treatment,  having  their  food  stolen, 
and  their  property  injured,  while  their  most  efficient  teachers 
were  sent  away.  Some  suffered  martyrdom  rather  than 
disown  their  Lord.  The  missionaries  and  believers  through- 
out Fiji  were  earnest  in  prayer  that  God  would  interpoee 
and  deliver  these  sufferers  for  his  name's  sake ;  and  he  heard 
their  supplication,  and  brought  good  out  of  this  great  eviL 
The  chiefs  of  the  two  hostile  districts  resolved  to  end  their 
lont^  quarrel,  and  submit  themselves  and  their  people  to  the 
influence  of  Christianity.  The  wretches  who  perpetrated 
the  massacre  were  given  up  to  the  Tongane,  and  transported 
by  them  to  another  island.  Teachers  were  soon  stationed 
in  the  surrounding  isles,  and  Yanuambalavu,  with  seven 
otlicr  islands,  placed  under  the  care  of  a  native  Tongan 
missionary,  with  seven  native  teachers,  and  twenty-six 
school  instructors. 

In  1838,  Mr.  Cross  and  his  family  established  themselves 
at  Ilewa  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  Viti  Levu,  and  near 
Mbau,  the  capital  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Fiji  chiefs. 
A  Sabbath  service  was  immediately  commenced.  In  a  few 
months  a  chief  of  some  rank  and  his  wife  embraced  the 
faith,  and  opening  their  house  for  worship,  a  considerable 
audience  regularly  attended.   A  school  was  adso  commenced, 
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bnt  persecution  soon  obstructed  the  progress  of  the  mission. 
Attempts  were  made  to  bum  the  house  in  which  they  wor- 
shipped, and  Mr.  Cross  was  exposed  to  serious  dangers.  The 
king,  however,  with  his  wife,  protected  him,  and  favored  his 
labors.  Towards  the  close  of  1838,  the  chief  of  Viwa,  a  small 
island  off  the  coast  of  Yiti  Levu,  a  few  miles  north  of  Mbau, 
requested  Mr.  Cross  to  send  him  a  teacher.  Mr.  Cross  hesi- 
tated from  fear  of  treachery,  as  Namosi,  the  chief,  had  been 
a  man  of  blood.  Namosi,  however,  expressed  a  purpose  to 
renounce  heathenism,  and  on  the  arrival  of  a  teacher,  erected 
a  chapel,  and  with  many  of  his  people  united  in  the  new 
worship.  Soon  after  Mi-.  Cross  was  joined  by  Mr.  Hunt, 
and  the  mission  made  rapid  progress  at  Bewa,  Viwa,  and 
other  towns  in  the  neighborhood.  Many  of  the  natives 
abandoned  their  temples,  and  priests,  and  gods,  and  a  num- 
ber gave  decisive  proofs  of  renovation.  At  Kewa  and  Yiwa 
one  hundred  and  forty  openly  avowed  themselves  the  wor- 
shippers of  Jehovah.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mbau 
also  visited  Rewa,  and  gained  some  knowledge  of  the  new 
religion.  Both  the  converts,  the  missionaries,  and  those 
who  favored  them,  were  objects  of  great  jealousy  and  aver- 
sion to  the  heathen  party,  and  were  frequently  exposed  to 
extreme  danger.  Mbau,  Bewa,  Yiwa,  and  the  surrounding 
towns  were  the  great  centre  where  heathenism  reigned  in 
almost  unobstructed  power,  and  exhibited  itself  in  its  most 
hideous  and  appalling  forms.  The  appetite  for  human  flesh 
was  with  the  chiefs  and  rabble  a  raging  passion,  and  the 
Bpectacles  of  outrage,  blood,  and  cannibalism  that  were 
enacted  in  the  very  presence  of  the  missionaries,  and  in 
their  neighborhood,  were  of  an  atrocity  that  cannot  be  con- 
ceived, except  by  those  who  have  witnessed  them.  Hun- 
dreds on  hundreds  slain  in  war  or  murdered  in  cold  blood, 
of  either  sex  and  of  all  ages,  were  in  the  coiu-se  of  a  few 
years  devoured  by  those  monsters.  The  screams  of  the 
victims,  and  the  yells  and  shouts  of  the  slaughterers  resounded 
through  tiie  whole  scene,  and  often  reached  the  eai-s  of  the 
missionaries  and  their  families.  The  great  work  of  tetiching 
and  converting,  however,  went  on,  and  the  servants  ot  God, 
in  the  presence  of  these  horrid  exhibitions  of  heathenism, 
and,  amidst  all  their  toils,  dangers,  and  discouragements, 
felt  that  they  were  kindling  a  light  that  would  ere  long  di«- 
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pel  the  night  that  reigned  aronnd  them,  and  nsher  in  a  iaj 
of  glory  and  peace.  In  1839  Mr.  Hunt  removed  to  Somo- 
Bomo,  and  in  1842,  was  followed  by  Mr.  Oroes,  who  soon 
after  died,  and  the  mission  at  Rewa  and  Yiwa  was  left  for  a 
time  witliout  efficient  laborers. 

In  1849,  however,  it  was  decided  to  remove  the  printing- 
press  from  Lakemba,  where  it  had  previously  been  stationed, 
to  Rewa,  and  Messrs.  Gargill  and  Jagger  who  had  charge  of 
it,  reached  there  in  July  of  that  year.  They  found  on  their 
arrival  a  cimrch  of  twenty-four  members,  and  nine  candi- 
dates for  membership,  besides  a  hundred  and  twelve  nominal 
Christians,  about  half  of  whom  belonged  to  Viwa.  When 
the  violent  opposition  of  the  heathen  is  considered,  this  hold 
of  Cliristianity  on  even  so  small  a .  number,  was  highly 
eneouraginiT.  Tlie  missionaries  soon  bad  to  endure  much 
Hnnoyance  and  injury  from  the  natives.  Their  goods  were 
boldly  plundered,  and  even  a  part  of  the  printing-press  and 
a  quatuity  of  printing  paper  carried  off.  The  chiefs  and 
priests  were  vehement  in  their  hatred  of  Christianity.  Shots 
were  fired  at  the  Christians  in  their  place  of  worship,  and 
when  they  met  in  the  open  air,  they  were  assailed  with  stones. 
Tliey  witnessed  spectacles,  too,  of  blood  and  cannibalism 
that  filled  them  with  dismay  and  horror.  On  one  occasion 
they  beheld  the  hideous  sight  of  human  bodies  dragged  to 
and  fro,  and  subjected  to  the  most  horrible  outrages.  Seven- 
teen were  passed  from  a  canoe  from  Mbau,  as  the  share  of 
Rewa,  out  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  that  had  been  killed 
in  the  sacking  of  towns  belonging  to  Yerata.  After  that 
savage  abuse  of  them,  they  were  cooked  and  devoured. 

The  missionaries  continued  to  use  every  means  to  influ- 
ence the  large  population  around  them  by  teaching,  and 
convei-sation  with  those  who  visited  them  for  the  sale  of 
food,  or  from  curiosity,  and  occasionally  made  excursions 
into  the  interior  under  the  protection  c^'  a  friendly  chief,  and 
preached  the  gospel  in  the  villages.  The  mission  station 
soon  became  the  centre  of  a  small  settlement.  Several 
Tongans  built  houses  near,  and  a  few  Rewans  came  out 
from  among  the  heathen,  and  made  their  home  near  the 
station,  and  attended  the  regular  services.  The  missionaries 
and  teachers  had  constant  intercourse  with  the  chiefs  and 
people,  and  impressed  them  with  higher  respect,  gained  a 
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flnner  hold  on  their  confidence,  and  won  now  and  then  one 
to  their  side.  In  Kay,  1840,  a  chief  of  rank  publicly,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  many,  avowed  himself  a  believer 
in  Christianity,  and  discontinued  his  offerings  to  his  priest 
and  god.  The  king  himself  attended  one  service,  and 
declared  that  what  he  heard  was  tme,  and  pronounced  his 
own  worship  ialse.  At  a  visit  of  the  missionary  at  Suva, 
eighteen  miles  west  of  Rewa,  a  chief  invited  him  to  preach 
in  his  house,  and  soon  after,  with  his  wife,  became  a  believer, 
and  a  group  of  converts  was  ere  long  gathered  in  that  place. 

Scenes  of  danger  and  horror,  however,  awaited  the  mission- 
aries* A  long  and  passionate  war  was  waged  between  Rewa 
and  Mbau,  in  which  several  of  the  Re  wan  chiefs  and  many  of 
the  people  were  slain  and  eaten  by  their  enemies.  The  mis- 
sionaries being  exposed  to  great  danger  withdrew  with  their 
property  to  Yiwa,  but  two  teachers  remained  to  watch  over 
the  small  band  of  converts  that  remained  there.  In  1844 
Rewa  was  entered  by  the  enemy  and  burned  ;  and  again  in 
1847.  It  was  soon  after  rebuilt,  and  in  1854  the  mission 
there  was  resumed,  and  has  since  been  continned,  at  times 
amidst  great  difficulties  and  dangers,  but  nevertheless  with 
mnch  success. 

Mbau,  the  seat  of  the  most  powerful  chief  in  Fiji,  being 
sitnated  between  Rewa  and  Yiwa,  was  frequently  visited 
by  the  missionaries,  who  having  free  access  to  the  chiefs, 
made  known  to  them  the  great  doctrines  of  the  gospel, 
pointed  out  to  them  the  guilt  of  their  evil  lives,  and  especi- 
ally of  the  horrid  crimes  of  polygamy,  oppression,  revenge, 
mnrder,  and  cannibalism,  and  urged  them  to  allow  a  mis- 
sion to  be  established  there,  and  to  embrace  Ohristianity 
themselves  and  encourage  their  people  to  renounce  their 
▼ices  and  their  irreligion  and  become  the  worshippers  of 
Jehovah.  But  these  appeals  and  persuasions,  though  pro- 
docing  a  great  impression,  and  gradually  modifying  the 
views  of  the  chiefs,  and  checking  them  in  their  most  offen- 
sive practices,  were  not  successful  till  1854,  when  the  lead- 
ing chief  made  an  open  renunciation  of  heathenism  and 
profession  of  Christianity. 

On  the  80th  of  April  the  religious  service  took  place 
at  which  he  avowed  his  new  faith.  At  nine  oVlock  the 
death  drum  was  beat  as  a  summons  to  the  service.    Ten 
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days  before  it  had  called  the  people  together  to  a  cannibal 
feast  About  three  hundred  pereons  assembled  in  the  great 
Strangers'  House  for  the  worship  of  the  true  Qod.  Before 
them  stood  the  king  with  his  children  and  many  wives,  and 
other  relatives.  In  front  of  him  was  his  aged  priest.  All 
had  assumed  the  Christian  dress,  and  were  well-behaved  and 
serious.  Mr.  Calvert,  who  had  so  long  watched  and  toiled 
for  this  event,  conducted  the  service.  It  was  a  day  ever  to 
be  remembered  in  the  annals  of  Fiji.  After  worship,  the 
people  crowded  about  the  missionaries  to  ask  for  the  alphabet, 
and  gathered  in  groups  to  learn  to  read.  In  the  afternoon  Mr. 
Waterliouse  preached,  and  the  attendance  was  again  large. 
Tlie  king  was  evidently  relieved  that  he  had  thrown  off  the 
yoke  of  heathenism.  .He  caused  tlie  Sabbath  to  be  strictly 
observed ;  and  summoned  his  household  daily  to  prayer. 
His  attendance  at  the  preaching  and  prayer-meetings  was 
regular  and  serious,  and  he  and  his  favorite  wife  began  to 
learn  to  read.  His  example  in  joining  the  Christian  party 
was  followed  by  many  others,  and  among  them  the  high 
priest  at  Mbau ;  some  in  sincerity,  some  doubtless  from 
motives  of  policy. 

The  war  between  Rei^a  and  Mbau  still  continued,  and 
exposed  the  missionaries  and  their  friends  in  each  place  to 
great  dangers,  but  at  length,  in  1855,  the  death  of  the  king 
of  Rewa  led  to  peace,  and  the  obstacles  to  a  free  profession 
of  the  Christian  faith  in  both  places,  soon,  in  a  great  degree, 
disappeared. 

The  work  of  the  missionaries  at  Mbau  thus  after  years  of 
toil  and  danger  was  crowned  with  success.  The  great  Stran- 
gers' House  there  was  set  apart  for  the  public  worship  of  God, 
and  about  a  thousand  persons  generfdly  met  in  it,  a  large 
proportion  of  whom  were  undoubtedly  sincere  worshippers, 
giving  proof  of  deep  repentance  for  sin,  and  bringing  forth 
the  fruits  of  righteousness  in  their  lires.  The  great  centre 
being  thus  gained,  the  work  went  on  in  other  places.  Cha- 
pels were  built  and  houses  opened  for  religious  services  in 
'  every  direction.    By  the  help  of  native  agents  from  La- 

I  kemba,  and  of  the  converts  who  could  read  and  pray,  moat 

I  of  the  places  were  supplied  with  one  service  on  the  Sab- 

'  bath,  and  the  truth  made  rapid  progress. 

The  gospel  was  introduced  also  in  Yanua  Levu,  the  other 
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chief  island,  at    Mbaa  and  Nandi,  and    clmrches  esta- 
blinhed.  • 

In  the  beginning  of  1859,  "  the  work  of  God/'  the  mis- 
sionaries reported,  ^^  is  great,  and  spreads  with  a  rapidity 
that  outstrips  our  efforts  to  meet  its  calls.  There  are  thoa- 
eands  just  emerging  from  the  vaUej  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
having  renounced  heathenism  and  professed  Christianity, 
who  greatly  need  further  instruction.  There  are  multitudes 
of  children,  not  unwilling  to  be  taught,  for  whose  education 
no  provision  is  yet  made.^'  And  in  July  of  that  year,  they 
stated  at  the  district  meeting  that  nearly  15,000  converts  had 
been  added  to  the  churches  in  Fiji  during  the  preceding 
year,  that  2677  were  on  triid  for  church  membership,  that 
the  total  number  of  attendants  on  pul)lic  worship  was  54,281 
— more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  population — and  that  the 
namber  under  instruction  in  the  schools  was  over  20,000. 

The  power  of  heathenism  thus  seems  essentially  broken  in 
Fiji.  The  way  is  open  for  the  introduction  of  the  gospel 
into  every  principal  town  and  village,  and  with  due  efforts 
and  the  continued  blessing  of  God,  the  great  body  of  the 
population  may  soon  be  brought  under  its  power. 

The  mission  has  been  conducted  with  eminent  skill.  A 
nobler  band  of  missionaries  has  nowhere  proclaimed  the 
gospel,  than  those  who  have  labored  in  this  field.  Their 
strong  practical  sense,  their  indomitable  resolution,  their 
diligence,  their  judgment,  the  wisdom  and  fidelity  with 
which  they  have  taught  the  simple  gospel,  the  courage  with 
which  they  have  uttered  its  testimony  against  the  crimes  of 
the  chie&  and  people,  their  patience,  their  faith,  the  ten- 
derness with  which  they  have  watched  over  their  converts, 
the  care  with  which  they  early  taught  those  whom  they 
could,  to  read  and  write,  and  prepared  translations  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  other  books  for  their  iise,  have  not  been  sur- 
passed in  modem  missions.  They  have  had  the  co-operation 
also  of  an  extraordinary  band  of  native  teachers.  They 
have  experienced  likewise  many  remarkable  interpositions 
of  providence  for  their  protection,  support,  and  success, 
and  above  all,  have  enjoyed,  in  signal  degrees,  the  presence 
and  power  of  the  Spirit,  removing  the  blindness,  awakening 
the  interest,  and  conquering  the  enmity  of  their  hearers, 
and  making  the  word  a  message  of  life  to  them. 
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May  God  long  continue  them  and  those  who  shall  join 
them,  in  their  labors^  and  give  them  the  joy  at  lengdi  of 
seeing  that  whole  people  turn  from  the  darkness  of  hea- 
thenism to  the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  Ot»d. 


Abt.  Y. — ^The  Retelation,  Daniel  ll.,  BBSFwrriMO  tbb 
FouB  Great  EiiFiBESb 

To  understand  the  office  this  great  prophecj  was  designed 
to  fill  to  the  Hebrew  nation,  a  glance  is  requisite  at  the 
roTelations  that  had  already  been  made  of  God's  purposes 
in  reference  to  that  people  and  the  other  nations  of  the 
earth. 

1.  God  had  made  known  to  our  first  parents,  to  Abraham, 
to  Moses,  and  to  the  prophets  that  followed,  in  the  most 
explicit  and  emphatic  manner,  that  he  would  give  a 
Redeemer  who  should  make  expiation  for  sin,  deliver  from 
its  dominion  and  penalty,  and  bestow  eternal  life. 

2.  He  had  foretold  to  Abraham,  Moses,  and  the  prophets, 
that  that  Redeemer  should  be  of  Abraham's  seed ;  and  to 
David  that  he  should  be  of  his  family,  and  should  be  both 
divine  and  human,  and  at  once  the  monarch  of  Israel  and 
the  kinjT  of  the  earth.  The  advent  of  that  Messiah  had 
accordingly  come  to  be  looked  forward  to  with  a  measure 
of  eagerness  by  the  nation  generally,  and  especially  by  the 
pious. 

3.  God  had  by  the  lips  of  Moses  announced  to  the  nation, 
in  the  most  explicit  and  impressive  manner,  his  purpose, 
should  they  rebel  and  persist  in  revolt  from  his  sway,  to 
deliver  them  into  the  hand  of  enemies  who  should  waste 
them  with  slaughter  and  oppression,  make  their  land  a 
desolation,  and  carry  such  of  them  as  survived  into  cap- 
tivity, ^^  It  shall  come  to  pass,  if  thou  wilt  not  hearken  to 
the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  observe  to  do  all  his  com- 
mandments and  his  statutes  which  I  command  thee  this 
day,  that  all  these  curses  shall  come  upon  thee.  Thou  shalt 
be  only  oppressed  and  spoiled  evermore,  and  no  man  shall 
help  thee  . . .  Thy  sons  and  thy  daughters  shall  be  given  ta 
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another  people,  and  tfaine  eyes  shall  look  and  fail  with  long- 
ing for  them  all  the  day  long :  and  there  shall  be  no  might  in 
thine  hand  Hie  fruit  of  thy  laud  and  all  thy  labors  shall 
a  nation  which  thou  knowest  not  eat  up  ;  and  thou  shalt  be 
only  oppressed  and  crushed  always  .  .  .  The  Lord  shall 
bring  thee  and  thy  king,  which  thou  shalt  set  over  thee, 
unto  A  ni^tion  which  neither  thou  nor  thy  fathers  have 
known ;  and  there  shalt  thou  serve  other  gods — wood  and 
atone.  And  thoa  ^alt  become  an  astonishment,  a  proverb, 
and  a  byword,  among  all  nations  whither  the  Lord  shall 
lead  thee  «  .  « 

"  Ail  these  curees  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  shall  pursue 
thee,  and  overtake  thee,  till  thon  be  destroyed;  because 
thou  hearkenedst  not  imto  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God^ 
to  keep  his  commandments  and  his  statutes  which  he  com- 
manded ;  and  they  shall  be  upon  thee  for  a  sign^  and  lor  a 
wonder,  and  upon  thy  seed  forever;  because  thou  servedst 
not  the  Lord  Ihy  Qod  with  joyfulness  and  with  gladness  of 
heart.  Therefore  shalt  thou  serve  thine  enemies  which  the 
Lord  shdl  send  against  thee,  in  hunger,  and  in  thirst,  and 
in  nakedness,  and  in  want  of  all ;  and  he  shall  put  a  yoke 
of  iron  upon  thy  neck,  until  he  have  destroyed  thee.  The 
Lord  shall  bring  a  nation  against  thee  from  far,  from  the 
«nd  of  the  earth,  as  the  eagle  flieth ;  a  nation  whose  tongue 
thon  shalt  not  understand ;  a  nation  of  fierce  countenance, 
which  shall  not  regard  the  person  of  the  old,  nor  show  favor 
to  the  young ;  and  he  shall  eat  the  frpit  of  thy  cattle  and 
the  fruit  of  thy  land,  until  thou  be  destroyed  ;  which  also 
flhall  not  leave  thee  corn,  wine,  or  oil;  the  increase  of  thy 
kine,  or  locks  of  thy  sheep,  till  he  have  destroyed  thee. 
And  he  shall  besiege  thee  in  all  thy  gates,  until  thy  high 
and  fenced  walk  oome  down,  wherein  thou  trastedst, 
throughout  all  thy  land:  and  he  shall  besiege  thee  in  all 
thy  gates  throughout  all  thy  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
hath  given  thee  .  .  . 

^  If  thou  wilt  not  [afler  all  these  judgments]  observe  to 
do  all  the  woids  of  this  law  that  are  written  in  this  book, 
that  thon  mayest  fear  this  glorioos  and  fearful  name,  The 
Lord  tht God;  tlien  the  Loi*d  will  make  thy  plagoes  wonder- 
ful, and  the  plagues  of  thy  seed — ^great  plagues  and  of  long 
a>ntinnance,  and  sore  sickness  and  of  long  continuance . « • 
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And  it  shall  come  to  paas  that  ae  the  Lord  rejoiced  over  yon 
to  do  yoa  good  and  to  multiply  you,  so  the  Lord  shall  rejoice 
o¥er  yoa  to  destroy  you,  and  to  bring  you  to  nought ;  and 
ye  shall  be  plucked  from  the  land  whither  thou  goest  to 
possess  it  And  the  Lord  shall  scatter  thee  anK>ng  all  people 
from  the  one  end  of  the  earth  even  unto  the  other ;  and  there 
shalt  thou  serve  other  gods,  which  neither  thou  nor  thy 
fathers  have  known — wood  and  stone;  and  among  these 
nations  thou  shalt  find  no  ease,  neither  shall  the  sole  of  thy 
foot  have  rest :  but  the  Lord  shall  give  thee  there  a  trem- 
bling heart,  and  failing  of  eyes,  and  sorrow  of  mind ;  and 
thy  life  shall  hang  in  doubt  before  thee  \  and  thou  shalt  fear 
day  and  nighty  and  shalt  have  none  assurance  of  thy  life.'^ 
— ^Deut  xxviii* 

These  threatenings  had  become  invested  with  terrible  truth 
and  significance  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  from  the  verifica- 
tion tliey  had  already  received  in  the  conquest  of  the  tea 
tribes  by  the  Assyrians  and  hopeless  exile  to  distant  regiona 
beyond  the  Euphrates ;  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  temple  by  the  Babylonians,  desolation  of  the  coun- 
try, and  removal  of  the  surviving  inhabitants  as  captives  to 
Babylon.  The  prophecy  distinctly  indicated,^  moreover,  that 
there  was  still  to  be  another  siege  of  their  cities,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  capital,^  when  the  prediction  that  parenta 
should  slaughter  and  eat  their  offspring — an  extremity  not 
reached  in  the  Babylonian  war — should  be  verified^  and  also 
still  another  and  longer  captivity.  It  came  to  be  a  question 
therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  people,  when — 
not  merely  the  exile  to  Babylon,  but  the  punishment  of  the 
nation  in  the  mode  threatened  in  this  forewarning,  by  tho 
doniination  of  foreign  nations  and  banishment  from  their 
land,  should  terminate;  and  it  doubtless  excited  earnest 
desires  in  many  for  a  revelation  that  should  relieve  them 
from  that  uncertainty,  and  ^ve  support  to  their  faith. 

4.  Ood  had  foreshown  by  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  others,, 
the  overthrow  of  Nineveh^  Babylon,  Tyre,  Egypt,  Moab^ 
and  other  capitals  and  empires  that  were  hostile  to  the 
Israelites ;  but  no  indication  appeared  that  the  fall  of  those 
capitals  and  empires  was  to  be  the  signal  of  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  nation  from  the  power  of  their  con- 
querors.   The  return  of  the  captives  from  Babylon  at  the 
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end  of  seventy  years  was  indeed  foreshown ;  but  it  was  a 
return  as  subjects  of  the  monarch  of  Persia,  not  as  an  inde* 
pendent  people. 

5.  It  was  foreshown  in  almost  all  the  predictions  of  the 
prophets,  from  Koses  to  Daniel,  that  the  nation  was  to  be 
in  exile  from  their  land  at  the  time  of  Christ's  coming  to 
establish  his  throne  on  the  earth ;  and  that  their  restoration 
from  dispersion  and  vassalage  to  the  Gentiles  was  to  take 
place  under  his  reign.  But  at  what  distance  that  event 
was,  no  intimation  appeared ;  by  how  many  conquerors  they 
were  to  be  overwhelmed,  and  how  often  they  were  to  be 
driven  into  exile  ere  the  Messiah  should  come,  they  had  no 
information. 

Such  was  the  posture  in  which  the  Israelitish  nation  was 
placed  at  tlie  period  when  the  revelation  through  the  dream 
of  Kebuchadnezisar  was  made  known  to  them.  They  were 
apprised  by  a  great  number  of  prophecies  that  they  were 
to  be  subjugated  by  a  series  of  conquerors,  driven  into  exile 
in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  and  remain  in  dispersion  and 
vassalage  down  to  the  time  of  the  Messiah's  coming  and 
establishing  his  throne  on  the  earth ;  but  liow  many  ages 
were  to  elapse  before  that  event,  or  how  many  empires  like 
that  of  Babylon  were  in  the  meantime  to  rise  and  tyrannize 
over  them  and  the  race,  remained  unrevealed.  The  future 
in  that  respect  continued  shrouded  in  darkness. 

It  was  in  part  to  meet  tliat  want  of  the  people  of  Ood 
that  this  prophecy  was  given,  in  which,  without  showing 
bow  many  years  or  ages  the  judgments  on  the  nation  were 
to  continue,  it  was  revealed  that  the  period  was  to  be  mea- 
sured by  four  Gentile  governments  that  shoiild  reign  in 
succession  over  the  world  that  was  then  known ;  and  that 
the  destruction  of  the  last  of  those  empires  should  be  the 
signal  of  the  establishment  of  their  Messiah's  kingdom.  It 
was  a  prophecy,  therefore,  of  very  great  moment  to  them, 
and  was  doubtless  received  by  those  of  them  who  looked 
for  redemption,  with  profound  sensibility,  and  had  a  great 
influence  on  their  expectations  and  hopes,  llie  channel 
through  which  it  was  conveyed,  and  the  circumstances  that 
attended  its  interpretation,  were  adapted  also  to  invest  it 
with  peculiar  interest,  and  give  it  a  deep  impression. 

^*  And  in  the  aecond  year  of  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
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Nebnchadneoor  drsam«d  dreams,  wherewith  hk  spirit  wae 
troabled,  and  his  sleep  brake  from  him,"  vs.  9.  As  but  one 
dream  is  mentioned,  his  dreaming  dreams  indicates  thai 
that  dream  was  repeated ;  and  that  was  a  reason,  probably, 
as  well  as  the  pecnliaritj  of  the  dream  itself,  that  be  was 
disquieted  by  it.  His  anxiety  to  learn  its  meaning  sprang, 
donbtless,  from  the  impression  that  it  had  a  prophetic 
office.  If  he  had  not  deemed  it  prognostic  in  some  way  of 
the  fatnre,  why  should  he  have  thought  it  needed  interpre- 
tation, or  looked  to  an  explanation  to  calm  his  appreh^- 
sions,  or  satisfy  his  curiosity  t  He  was  nnqnestionably 
deeply  impressed  with  the  conyiction  that  it  had  a  high 
significancy,  and  that  it  was  of  great  moment  to  him  that 
he  should  know  its  import. 

^  llien  the  king  commanded  to  call  the  magicians,  and 
the  astrologers,  and  the  s<Mrcerers,  and  the  Chaldeans,  for  to 
show  the  king  his  dreams.  So  they  came  and  stood  before 
him,"  vs.  2.  It  was  the  office,  in  a  measure,  of  each  of 
these  classes  to  explain  events  and  phenomena  that  were 
peculiar  and  mysterious,  and  make  disclosures  of  the  future 
by  incantations^  horoscopes,  and  interpretations  of  dreams, 
llie  king,  accordingly,  in  calling  them  to  show  him  his 
dream,  only  called  them  to  a  service  that  lay  within  the 
sphere  of  their  profession.  His  appeal  to  them  was  natural. 
He  simply  asked  of  them  the  exercise  of  that  power  in  the 
solution  of  mysteries,  and  especially  in  the  interpretation  of 
prognostics  of  the  future,  which  they  had  the  credit  of  pos- 
sessing, and  which  they  pretended  to  exercise  and  display- 
in  such  cases. 

^  And  the  king  said  unto  them,  I  have  dreamed  a  dream^ 
and  my  spirit  is  troubled  to  know  the  dream,"  vs.  S.  He 
does  not  at  first  intimate  that  the  dream  itself  had  passed 
from  his  recollection.  His  language  might  naturally  Ife 
construed  as  meaning  simply  that  he  was  anxious  to  know 
the  import  of  the  dream.  And  the  magicians  seem,  accord- 
ingly, to  have  assumed  that  all  that  he  was  about  to  demand 
of  them  was  an  explanation  of  his  dream. 

^*  Then  spake  the  Chaldeans  to  him  in  Syriac,  U  king^ 
live  for  ever.  Tell  thy  servants  the  dream,  and  we  will 
show  the  interpretation,"  vs.  4.  They  at  this  point  seen\  to 
have  had  no  suspicion  that  the  task  to  which  they  were 
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ddled  transcended  their  powers.  They  professed  a  mea- 
stire  of  skill,  howev-er,  that,  had  they  really  possessed  it, 
would  have  enabled  them  as  easily  to  make  known  to  the 
king  the  dream  he  had  forgotten,  as  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  that  dream.  The  Chaldeans  were  doubtless  natives  of 
(%aldea.  They  spoke,  probably,  because  from  their  being 
natives  of  Babylonia,  they  were  more  familiar  with  the 
king  than  the  others,  and  also  because  their  yem&cular 
tongue  was  his.  That  they  spoke  in  Syriao,  that  is  Ari- 
mean,  the  dialect  of  Babylonia,  implies  that  the  other 
orders  of  the  magi,  or  some  of  them,  had  they  addressed 
the  monarch,  would  most  naturally  have  spoken  a  different 
language  or  dialect. 

'^The  king  answered  and  said  to  the  Chaldeans:  The 
thing  has  gone  f^m  me.  K  ye  do  not  make  known  unto 
me  the  dream,  and  the  interpretation  thereof,  ye  shall  be 
cut  in  pieces,  and  your  houses  shall  be  made  a  dunghill ; 
but  if  ye  show  the  dream  and  the  interpretation  thereof,  ye 
shall  receive  of  me  gifts  and  rewards  and  great  honor. 
Ilierefore  shew  me  the  dream  and  the  interpretation 
thereof,"  vs.  5,  6.  The  king  does  not  appear  at  this  point 
to  have  doubted  their  ability  to  give,  if  they  chose,  the  in- 
formation he  required.  His  aim  in  demanding  from  them  . 
the  knowledge  of  his  dream  was  not  at  all  to  convict  them 
of  hypocrisy  in  professing  to  be  able  to  explain  mysteries 
and  disclose  secrets,  and  thereby  discredit  their  profession. 
He  asked  what  he  supposed  them  entirely  competent  to 
give,,  and  consequently,  as  their  refusal,  if  they  refused, 
would  in  his  judgment  be  wilful,  and  spring  from  sinister 
motives,  the  punishment  he  denounced  on  them  if  they 
withheld  the  intelligence  he  demanded,  was  only  such  as 
so  deliberate  and  malignant  a  disobedience  would  deserve. 
It  was  the  punishment  usually  inflicted  on  open  rebels  and 
daring  conspirators. 

^  They  answered  again  and  said,  Let  the  king  tell  his  ser- 
vants the  dream,  and  we  will  show  the  interpretation  of  it," 
verse  7.  Tliey  still  claimed  the  power  to  unfold  its  mean-  * 
ing,  if  put  by  the  king  in  possession  of  the  dream  itself; 
while  they  uttered  no  direct  intimation,  but  that  they  could 
know  the  nature  of  the  dream  without  any  aid  from  him. 
And  this  not  improbably,  under  the  impulse  of  an  undqubt* 
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iog  faith  in  their  skilly  impresBed  him  still  more  stron^y 
with  the  conviction  that  if  they  withheld  from  him  the 
knowledge  he  asked,  it  wonld  be  from  sinister  motives,  and 
would  be  therefore  an  act  of  consummate  treason. 

'*  The  king  answered  and  said :  I  know  of  certainty  that 
ye  would  gain  the  time,  because  ye  see  the  thing  has  gone 
from  me.  But  if  ye  will  not  make  known  unto  me  the 
dream,  there  is  but  one  decree  for  you  [all] ;  for  ye  have 
prepared  lying  and  corrupt  words  to  speak  before  me,  till 
the  time  is  changed.  Therefore  tell  me  the  dream,  and  I 
shall  know  that  ye  can  show  me  the  interpretation  thereof," 
vs.  8,  9.  The  king  thus  avowed  that  he  regarded  them  as 
wholly  false  in  their  pretext  that  they  were  not  aware  of  the 
nature  of  the  dream,  or  that  the  disclosure  of  it  to  them  by 
him,  was  necessary  in  order  to  their  giving  an  interpreta- 
tion of  it.  He  charged  them  with  having  prepared  lying 
and  corrupt  words  to  speak  before  him ;  and  he  seems  to 
have  supposed  that  there  was  something  in  the  dream  which 
they  were  not  able  to  interpret  satisfactorily;  and  that  they 
wished  therefore  to  gain  time  for  events  to  happen  that 
should  throw  further  light  on  its  meaning ;  or  else  that  the 
dream  portended  misfortunes  which  they  were  unwilling  to 
announce  to  him,  and  which  they  hoped  they  should  be 
able  by  delay  to  interpret  of  other  and  less  unwelcome  events. 

*^The  Chaldeans  answered  before  the  king  and  said: 
There  is  not  a  man  upon  earth  that  can  show  the  king's 
matter :  Therefore  no  king,  lord,  nor  ruler,  has  asked  such 
things  of  any  magician  astrologer  or  Ohaldean.  And  it  is 
a  rare  thing  that  the  king  requireth :  and  there  is  no  other 
that  can  show  it  before  the  king  except  the  gods  whose 
dwelling  is  not  with  flesh,"  verses  10, 11.  They  now  openly 
admit  and  declare  that  the  discovery  and  disclosure  to  the 
king  of  his  dream  was  impossible  to  them;  that  it  laj 
wholly  beyond  the  scope  of  their  powers,  and  the  powers  of 
other  mortals;  and  was  only  possible  to  gods,  who  were 
supposed  greatly  to  transcend  men  in  intelligence  and  skill. 
And  they  probably  hoped  by  this  exculpation  of  themselves, 
though  a  direct  impeachment  of  the  king's  justice,  to  escape 
the  punishment  denounced  on  them.  It  was,  in  fact,  bow- 
ever,  no  apology ;  for  had  their  pretensions  to  the  power  of 
discerning  the  future  been  legitimate,  they  would  have  been 
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eqnallj  able  to  discern  the  past  Xone  but  a  being  possessed 
of  divine  powers,  could  infallibly  interpret  dreams,  and 
sbow  them  to  be  prophetic  of  future  events.  None  but 
such  a  being  could  draw  a  horoscope  and  see  in  it  an  infal- 
lible prognostic  of  a  person's  life.  Had  they  been  able,  as 
they  claimed,  to  unveil  the  future,  they  would  have  been 
equally  able  to  unveil  the  past ;  and  could  have  revealed  to 
Nebuchadnezzar  his  dream,  as  easily,  as  after  having 
learned  it,  they  could  have  interpreted  its  meaning.  And 
such  seems  to  have  been  his  judgment. 

"  For  this  cause  the  king  was  angry  and  very  furious, 
and  commanded  to  destroy  all  the  wise  men  of  Babylon," 
verse  12.  As  his  anger  was  caused  by  their  pretence  that 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  reveal  the  nature  of  the  dream, 
while  they  professed  to  be  able,  if  informed  of  its  nature,  to 
give  an  interpretation  of  it,  he  naturally  regarded  them  as 
attempting  to  deceive  him :  for  as  he  held  them  to  be  as 
capable  of  restoring  to  him  the  dream,  as  they  were  of  inter- 
preting it,  what  other  conclusion*  could  he  form,  than  that 
from  some  selfish  and  malevolent  motive  they  wilfully 
denied  him  the  knowledge  he  demanded  of  them  ? 

The  effect  of  this  application  to  them  by  the  king  thus 
was  a  public  and  emphatic  proof  of  the  utter  deceptiveness 
and  falsehood  of  all  their  pretences  to  a  knowledge  by  their 
magic  arts  of  the  future  and  the  past.  Had  it  been  possi- 
ble for  them  to  have  met  the  monarch's  demand,  they  would 
never^  at  the  loss  of  the  magnificent  rewards  promised  them, 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  forfeiture,  on  the  other,  of  their 
property  and  lives,  have  refused  it.  Had  it  been  within 
their  power  to  glance  into  the  future,  and  see  what  a  dream 
portended,  it  would  have  been  equally  in  their  power  to 
glance  into  the  past,  and  see  what  a  dream  itself  was:  and 
had  the  latter  been  at  all  within  the  scope  of  their  arts, 
they  would  never  have  spontaneously  discredited  themselves 
by  denying  it,  and  consigning  themselves  to  the  ignominious 
death  of  rebels  and  conspirators.  And  it  was  in  order  to 
such  a  demonstration  doubtless  of  the  fal^hood  of  their  pre- 
texts, that  it  was  so  ordained  that  Nebuchadnezzar  lost  the 
memory  of  his  dream,  and  made  this  fruitless  application  to 
the  magicians  to  recover  for  him  the  knowledge  of  it.  As 
these  transactions  were  public,  and  of  the  greatest  interest 
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and  significance  to  tho  whole  population  of  the  capital  and 
empire,  as  well  as  the  oonrt,  the  confutation  of  the  pretences 
of  (he  magicians,  and  their  disgrace  naturally  became  known 
to  all,  and  doubtless  had  a  vast  and  highly  important  effect 

"  And  they  sought  Daniel  and  his  companions  to  be  slain. 
Then  Daniel  answered  with  counsel  and  wisdom  to  Arioch, 
the  captain  of  the  king's  guard,  who  was  gone  forth  to  slay 
the  wise  men  of  Babylon.  He  answered  and  said  to 
Arioch  the  king's  captain :  Why  is  the  decree  so  hasty  from 
the  kingf'  verses  13-15.  It  is  apparent  from  this  that 
Daniel  and  his  associates  were  not  among  those  who  had 
been  summoned  to  the  king's  presence  to  recover  for  him 
the  knowledge  of  his  dream.  Yet  he  and  his  companions 
were  included  in  the  sentence  to  death.  There  was  but  one 
doom  for  the  whole  body  of  those  who  were  called  wise ; 
the  king  assuming  doubtless  that  those  whom  he  had  called 
to  his  palace,  would  not  pronounce  the  recovery  of  his 
dream  impossible,  if  there  were  any  of  their  class  not  pre- 
sent, who  were  regarded  by  them  as  more  competent  to  dis- 
cover it  than  themselves.  The  announcement  to  Daniel 
that  he  and  his  associates  were  to  be  put  to  death,  accord- 
ingly gave  him  the  first  information  he  had  of  the  king's 
demand  of  the  wise  men ;  and  it  was  on  that  ground  that 
he  asked  why  it  was  so  hasty;  why  no  opportunity  was 
given  to  him  and  his  companions  to  yield  the  king,  if  it 
might  be,  the  knowledge  he  desired. 

"Tlien  Arioch  made  the  thing  known  to  Daniel,"  vs.  15. 
He  had  had  no  hint  on  the  subject  therefore  before.  And 
this  was  wisely  ordered,  that  the  failure  of  tliose  from  whom 
the  king  sought  the  recovery  of  his  dream,  might  be  seen 
to  be  the  failure  exclusively  of  the  worshippers  of  false  gods ; 
and  that  the  knowledge  of  the  dream  and  its  import  when 
made  known  through  Daniel,  might  be  seen  to  come  exclu- 
sively from  Jehovah.  This  is  an  instance  of  the  care  which 
Ood  ever  takes  to  protect  himself  from  misconception. 

"  Tlien  Daniel  went  in,  and  desired  of  the  king,  that  he 
would  give  him  time  to  show  the  king  the  interpretation,'' 
vs.  16.  He  went  with  Arioch  to  the  palace ;  the  request, 
however,  was  made  to  the  monarch  doubtless  by  Arioch ; 
as  the  address  of  the  king  at  Daniel's  introduction  after- 
wards, when  he  was  about  to  announce  to  him  his  dream, 
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TB.  26,  implies  that  he  had  had  no  previous  conference 
with  him  in  regard  to  it  As  Daniel's  object  was  to  obtain 
a  reprieve  for  himself  and  others,  and  as  direct  permission 
from  the  king  was  requisite  to  authorize  Arioch  to  postpone 
their  execution,  it  was  natural  that  the  application  for  the 
delay  should  be  made  by  Arioch  rather  than  by  Daniel. 

*^Then  Daniel  went  to  his  house,  and  made  the  thing 
known  to  Hananiah,  Mishael,  and  Azariah,  his  companions ; 
that  they  should  desire  mercies  of  the  God  of  heaven  con* 
ceming  this  secret ;  that  Daniel  and  his  associates  should 
not  perish  with  the  rest  of  the  wise  men  of  Babylon,"  vs. 
17, 18.  It  is  here  seen  that  Daniel  went  with  Arioch  to  the 
palace,  though  he  did  not  enter  the  king's  presence;  as 
after  the  reprieve  was  obtained  he  went  to  his  own  house. 
He  therefore  had  left  it  with  the  chief  captain,  and  gone 
with  him  to  the  royal  residence.  It  is  seen  also  again  that 
Daniel  and  his  associates  had  known  nothing  of  the  king's 
having  dreamed,  of  his  application  to  the  magicians  to 
recover  for  him  his  dream,  and  of  their  failure,  and  sentence 
to  death,  till  that  sentence  had  been  pronounced.  And 
Daniel  now  first  made  known  the  event  to  his  companions ; 
and  in  order  that  they  should  supplicate  the  Ood  of  heaven 
to  reveal  the  secret  and  save  them  from  the  destruction  that 
impended  over  them.  What  a  contrast  their  course  pre- 
sented to  that  of  the  Babylonian  soothsayers,  astrologers, 
and  magicians.  No  indication  appears  that  they  made  any 
appeals  for  aid  to  their  deities.  The  danger  of  immediate 
death  drew  not  a  whisper  of  supplication  from  their  lips. 
They  had  no  faith  in  their  gods.  Their  only  reliance  was 
on  their  own  adroitness  in  duping  those  who  confided  in 
their  empty  arts ;  and  their  skill  was  wholly  baffled.  But 
Daniel  and  his  companions,  the  worshippers  of  Jehovah,  had 
perfect  confidence  in  his  power  and  readiness  to  reveal  to 
them  the  secret,  and  deliver  them  from  the  death  with 
which  they  were  threatened. 

"  Then  was  the  secret  revealed  to  Daniel  in  a  night  vision," 
vs.  19.  That  is,  the  revelation  was  made  to  him,  by  the 
exhibition  to  him,  in  a  vision,  of  the  image,  as  it  had  been 
beheld  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  its  destruction  by  the  stroke 
of  the  stone  cut  from  the  mountain,  and  the  meaning  of 
those  symbols  was  unfolded  to  him  by  the  inspiring  Spirit 
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^*  Then  Daniel  blessed  the  God  of  heayen.  Daniel  an- 
swered and  said :  Blessed  be  the  name  of  Ood  for  ever  and 
ever :  for  wisdom  and  might  are  his :  and  he  changeth  the  times 
and  the  seasons :  he  removeth  kings  and  setteth  up  kings :  he 
giveth  wisdom  to  the  wise,  and  knowledge  to  them  that 
know  understanding.  He  revealeth  the  deep  and  secret 
things:  he  knoweth  what  is  in  the  darkness,  and  light  dwell- 
eth  with  him.  I  thank  thee  and  praise  thee,  O  thou  God  of 
my  fathers,  who  hast  given  me  wisdom  and  might,  and  hast 
made  known  unto  me  now  what  we  desired  of  thee.  For 
thou  hast  made  known  unto  us  the  king's  matter,"  vs.  19-23. 
How  natural  this  utterance  of  gratitude  and  adoration! 
Not  a  touch  is  intermixed  with  it  of  self-approval,  or  self- 
congratulation.  He  recognises  the  revelation  as  having 
come  exclusively  from  God,  and  as  the  gift  of  his  power, 
wisdom,  and  sovereignty ;  ascribes  to  him  supremacy  in  the 
affairs  of  men ;  the  elevation  and  the  overthrow  of  monarchs ; 
the  knowledge  of  all  things ;  and  power  to  make  known  the 
future  to  whomever  he  pleases ;  and  thanks  him  as  the  God 
of  his  fathers,  for  this  instance  of  his  covenant  mercy  to  him 
and  his  companions.  And  what  a  contrast  his  sense  of 
God's  condescension,  his  gratitude  for  the  revelation  that 
was  made  to  him,  and  his  interest  in  God's  purposes  respect- 
ing the  affairs  of  this  world,  form  to  the  indifference  and 
scorn  with  which  not  a  few  of  those  who  profess  to  be  God's 
people,  and  ministers  even  of  the  gospel,  now  regard  the 
communications  God  has  made  in  his  word  respecting  the 
future  I  He  contemplated  the  disclosure  God  had  made  to 
him  of  events  that  were  to  affect  the  condition  of  the  chosen 
people  through  a  long  tract  of  ages,  with  profound  sensibi- 
lity, and  thanked  God  for  them.  Multitudes  now  regard 
these  and  other  revelations  of  the  future  that  are  of  the 
greatest  significance  to  the  church  and  world,  without  inte- 
rest :  not  a  few  even  with  impatience  and  dislike.  They 
not  only  neglect  them,  they  arraign  them  as  unintelligible. 
They  denounce  them  as  mischievous;  they  resort  to  the 
most  unwarrantable  and  lawless  expedients  to  divest  them 
of  their  meaning,  and  fasten  on  them  a  false  sense.  What 
can  more  clearly  indicate  a  sad  fall  from  the  truth ;  a  deep 
and  dark  delusion  ?  How  can  truthful  views  of  God's  word 
^nuire  such  a  method  for  their  justification  ?  How  can  they 
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admit  it?    Daniel,  had  he  resorted  to  such  a  method,  wotdd 
have  confounded  the  revelation  he  received,  and  offended 
and  dishonored  God,  instead  of  glorifying  him.    But  he 
had  the  nnaophisticated  intellect  and  the  simple  faith  of  a 
child.     He  had  never  heard  that  prophecy  is  uninterpretable, 
that  it  has  double  and  indeterminable  senses,  and  that  its 
meaning  can  never  be  known  till  the  events  it  foreshows 
take  place.    Had  he  been  misled  and  bewildered  by  such 
fidse  and  derogatory  notions,  he  would  never  have  asked 
God  to  reveal  to  him  Nebuchadnezzar's  lost  dream ;  he  would 
never  have  thanked  him  for  hamng  revealed  it.    For  of 
what  worth  could  a  revelation  be,  that  was  wholly  inde- 
terminable ;  that  could  serve  no  other  end  than  to  bewilder 
and  overwhelm  with   perplexity  and  despair?     A  great 
change,  a  vast  revolution  needs  to  be  wrought  in  the  church, 
to  bring  it  to  regard  the  prophetic  word  with  the  interest 
and  faith  with  which  it  was  received  by  Daniel,  and  the 
other  prophets  who  acted  under  the  promptings  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.   Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  those  who  have  Daniel's 
wisdom,  sense  of  God's  perfections  and  dominion,  and  inte- 
rest in  the  events  that  concern  the  well-being  of  his  king- 
dom, will  receive  the  revelations  God  has  deigned  to  make 
respecting  the  future,  with  the  awe,  the  submission,  the 
implicit  faith,  the  gratitude  and  joy  which  he  felt  at  the 
discbisures  that  were  made  to  him  ? 

"Therefore  Daniel  went  in  to  Arioch  whom  the  king  had 
ordained  to  destroy  tlie  wise  men  of  Babylon.  He  went 
and  said  thus  unto  him :  Destroy  not  the  wise  men  of  Baby- 
lon. Bring  me  in  before  the  king  and  I  will  shew  unto  the 
king  the  interpretation,"  vs.  24.  His  character  as  a  prophet 
of  Jehovah  now  appears  in  the  authority  with  which  he 
speaks,  and  his  command  not  to  destroy  the  wise  men.  As 
none  of  them  would  have  been  condemned  to  ^eath,  had 
any  one  of  their  number,  when  before  the  king,  revealed  his 
dream  ;  so  as  one  of  them  had  obtained  a  knowledge  of  it, 
and  was  about  to  disclose  it,  it  was  proper  that  the  rest, 
though  guilty  both  towards  the  king  and  towards  God, 
should  be  released  from  that  penalty.  He  speaks  also  of 
his  power  to  make  known  to  the  king  his  dream  and  its 
meaning,  with  assurance.  He  does  not  intimate  that  the 
solution  he  was  to  offer  was  hypothetical,  or  couched  in 
double  and  indeterminable  senses. 
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^^Then  Ariochbronght  in  Daniel  before  the  king  in  haste, 
and  said  thus  unto  him :  I  have  fonnd  a  man  of  the  cap- 
tivee  of  Jndah,  that  will  make  known  nnto  the  king  the 
interpretation,"  tb.  S5.  Arioch's  introdnction  of  Daniel  as 
a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  whom  he  had  found  prepared 
to  reveal  to  the  king  his  dream,  implies  that  he  had  not 
pi^sented  him  to  the  king  when,  at  Daniel's  instance,  he 
asked  a  delay  of  the  execution  of  the  wise  men  ;  otherwise 
he  would  have  spoken  of  him  as  the  person  whom  he  had,  on 
that  occasion,  introduced  to  him.  It  implies,  also,  that 
Daniel  did  not  then  intimate  that  he  was  the  person  to 
whom  the  secret  would  probably  be  revealed.  He  uttered 
nothing  that  implied  that  it  might  be  he,  rather  than  any  one 
else.  He  asked  that  all  might  be  reprieved,  that  others 
like  himself  and  his  companions  might  have  time  to  seek  a 
solution,  ere  they  were  put  to  death  for  not  yielding  the  king 
the  knowledge  he  demanded  of  them. 

"  The  king  answered  and  said  to  Daniel,  whose  name  was 
Belteshazzar,  Art  thou  able  to  make  known  unto  me  the 
dream  which  I  have  seen,  and  the  interpretation  thereof!  " 
vs.  26.  The  king  had  treated  the  soothsayers  and  magicians 
aa  though  he  had  no  distrust  of  their  ability  to  reveal  to 
him  his  dream,  and  its  meaning,  if  they  were  disposed ;  but 
regarded  their  refusal  as  wilful  and  traitorous.  But  his 
inquiry  of  Daniel  seems  to  imply  that  he  was  at  least  sur- 
prised that  he  should  be  able  to  disclose  to  him  the  secret 
He  perhaps  thought  it  extraordinary  that  one  so  young,  or  a 
captive  from  Judea,  should  be  able  to  reveal  what  the  magi- 
cians of  the  greatest  age  and  rank  had  pronounced  beyond 
the  scope  of  their  powers. 

''  Daniel  answered  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  said, 
The  secret  which  the  king  hath  demanded  the  wise  men, 
the  astrologers,  the  magicians,  the  soothsayers,  cannot  shew 
unto  the  king ;  but  there  is  a  God  in  heaven  that  revealeth 
secrets,  and  maketh  known  to  the  king  Nebuchadnezzar 
what  shall  be  in  the  latter  days,"  vs.  27, 28.  He  thus  in  the 
true  spirit  of  a  prophet  of  Jehovah  disclaimed  the  disco- 
very of  the  secret  by  his  own  skill;  pronounced  it  wholly 
beyond  the  powers  of  necromancers  and  astrologers ;  and 
declared  its  revelation  to  him  to  be  the  work  of  the  God  of 
heaven,  who  had  disclosed  it  that  it  might  be  communicated 
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to  the  king.  He  thereby,  on  the  one  hand,  prevented  the 
king  from  regarding  it  as  the  work  of  human  art  or  skill, 
and  on  the  other,  made  known  to  him  the  God  of  heaven 
who  knows  all  and  reigns  over  all,  as  its  author.  And  this 
fiict  doubtless  became  as  distinctly  known  to  the  court,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  capital,  and  the  nation,  as  the  fact  had 
that  the  astrologers  and  magidans  were  unable  to  disclose 
the  secret.  It  was  the  means  accordingly,  donbtless,  of 
revealing  Jehovah  the  Gk)d  of  the  Hebrews  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  whole  empire.  He  now  proceeded  to  remind 
the  king  of  the  origin  of  the  dream,  and  to  apprise  him  of 
the  end  it  was  designed  to  answer. 

"  Thy  dream  and  the  visions  of  thy  head  are  these.  As 
for  thee,  O  king,  thy  thoughts  came  into  thy  mind  upon  thy 
bed,  what  should  come  to  pass  hereafter.  And  ho  that 
revealeth  secrets  maketh  known  to  thee  what  shall  come  to 
pass.  And  as  to  me — this  secret  is  not  revealed  to  me,  for 
any  wisdom  that  I  have  more  than  any  (person)  living,  but 
that  the  interpretation  may  be  made  known  to  thee,  and 
that  thou  mightest  know  the  thoughts  of  thy  heart,"  vs.  28- 
31.  He  reminds  him  of  the  thoughts  with  which  he  was 
occupied  on  his  bed,  out  of  which  the  dream  sprang,  to  aid 
him  in  recalling  the  dream  itself;  and  assures  him  for  the 
same  purpose  also,  donbtless,  that  it  was  designed,  as  he 
had  believed,  to  convey  to  him  a  knowledge  of  the  future. 
It  was  for  the  service  of  the  king  also,  Daniel  declared,  not 
for  any  superior  wisdom  he  possessed,  that  God  had 
made  the  disclosure  of  the  dream  and  its  purport  through 
him.  These  extraordinary  announcements,  so  remote  from 
the  selfishness,  vanity,  and  ambition  that  marked  the  magi- 
cians and  necromancers,  who  neglected  no  opportunity  to 
aggrandize  themselves — ^were  adapted  to  command  the 
respect  and  faith  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  impress  him  with  the 
importance  of  the  revelation  that  waa  about  to  be  made  to 
him,  and  inspire  him  with  exalted  thoughts  of  the  God  of 
heaven  fr^m  whom  it  came;  and  the  sentiments  awakened 
in  him  were  undoubtedly  communicated  to  the  court  and 
diffoficd  through  the  empire. 

"Thou  O  king  wast  looking;  and  behold,  a  great  image. 
This  image,  lofly  and  of  eminent  splendor,  stood  before  thee, 
and  ifcj  appearance  was  terrible.    This  image's  head  was  of 
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fine  gold,  itB  breast  and  its  anna  of  silver,  its  belly  and  its 
tliighs  of  brass,  its  legs  of  iron,  its  feet  part  of  iron  and  part 
of  clay.  Tliou  didst  continue  looking  till  a  stone  was  cutout 
without  hands,  and  smote  the  image  upon  its  feet  of  iron 
and  clay,  and  broke  them  in  pieces.  Then  was  broken  to 
pieces  together  the  iron,  the  clay,  the  brass,  the  silver,  the 
gold,  and  became  like  chaff  of  the  summer  threshing-floors, 
and  the  wind  carried  them  away,  that  no  place  was  found 
for  them ;  and  the  stone  which  smote  the  image  became  a 
great  mountain,  and  filled  the  whole  earth. 

"  This  is  the  dream,  and  the  interpretation  of  it  we  will 
declare  before  the  king. 

^'  Tlion,  O  king,  art  a  king  of  kings,  for  the  God  of  hea- 
ven hatli  given  thee  a  kingdom,  power,  and  strength,  and 
glory.  And  wheresoever  the  children  of  men  dwell,  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  and  the  fowls  of  the  heaven,  he  hath 
given  [them]  into  thine  hand,  and  hath  made  thee  to  have 
dominion  over  them  all.    Tliou  art  this  head  of  gold. 

*^And  after  thee  shall  arise  another  kingdom — ^govern- 
ment— inferior  to  thee ;  and  another,  or  third  kingdom — 
ruling  power — of  brass,  which  shall  rule  over  all  the  earth. 
And  a  fourth  kingdom — ruling  power — shall  be  strong  as 
iron ;  inasmuch  as  iron  breaks  in  pieces  and  crushes  all ; 
even  as  iron  breaks,  all  these  shall  it  break  in  pieces  and 
crush.  And  whereas  thou  sawest  the  feet  and  toes,  part  of 
potter's  clay  and  part  of  iron,  the  kingdom — (ruling  power) 
— shall  be  divided :  but  there  shall  be  of  the  strength  of  the 
iron  in  it,  inasmuch  as  thou  sawest  the  iron  mixed  with 
potter's  clay.  And  (as  thou  sawest)  the  toes  of  the  feet,  part 
of  iron  and  part  of  clay,  so  the  kingdom  (the  ruling  power) 
shall  be  partly  strong  and  partly  brittle.  And  whereas 
thou  sawest  the  iron  mixed  with  the  potter's  clay,  they  shall 
intermix  themselves  with  the  seed  of  men,  but  they  shall 
not  cleave  one  to  another,  even  as  iron  does  not  mingle  with 
clay.  In  the  days  of  these  kings  the  God  of  heaven  shall 
set  up  a  kingdom  that  shall  never  be  destroyed,^d  a  rule 
that  shall  not  be  left  to  another  people.  It  shall  break  in 
pieces  and  consume  all  these  kingdoms,  but  itself  shall  stand 
for  ever.  Inasmuch  as  thou  sawest  that  from  the  mountain 
the  stone  was  cut  out  without  hands,  and  crushed  the  iron, 
the  brass,  the  clay,  the  silver,  and  the  gold,  the  great  Gk>d 
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liath  made  known  to  the  king  what  shall  be  hereafter :  for 
certain  is  the  dream  and  the  interpretation  thereof  faith- 
ful,'' vs.  31-45. 

The  image  is  interpreted  as  the  symbol  of  a  series  of  dynas- 
ties or  ruling  powers  that  were  to  exercise  a  resistless,  despo- 
tic, and  oppressive  sway  over  the  nations  of  the  then  known 
world,  down  to  the  time  when  the  God  of  heaven  institates 
his  kingdom  on  the  earth  that  is  to  endnre  for  ever.  The 
fine  metals  of  which  the  image  was  formed,  indicated  that 
the  persons  whom  they  represented  were  to  be  distinguished 
among  men  for  their  mental  and  physical  strength.  They 
were  to  be  to  their  sabjects  what  gold,  silver,  brass,  and 
iron,  are  to  ordinary  stones  and  earths.  Its  great  size,  and 
its  towering  height,  were  expressive  of  the  vastness  of  the 
organizations  it  represented,  and  their  resistless  power ;  and 
the  dazzling  brilliance  with  which  its  polished  surface  shone 
— beheld  as  it  was,  probably,  in  the  sunlight — bespoke  the 
awe  and  terror  with  which  they  were  to  be  contemplated 
by  those  over  whom  they  ruled. 

It  is  natural  to  ask  why  an  image^a  mere  metallic  human 
shape,  incapable  of  action  and  without  life — was  used  as  the 
symbol  of  these  vast  combinations  of  human  rulers ;  or  why 
one  image  only  was  employed,  instead  of  one  for  the  rulers 
of  each  empire  ?  The  reason  probably  was,  that  one  aim  of 
the  vision  was  to  show  Nebuchadnezzar  the  nature  of  the 
despotisms  of  which  he  was  the  head.  It  is  seen  from  the 
measures  Qod  subsequently  took  to  rebuke  and  humble  him, 
that  he  was  wholly  unaware  of  his  subordination  and  account- 
ability to  the  God  of  heaven ;  that  he  regarded  himself  as  lit- 
tle less  than  a  god;  and  that  he  assumed  that  he  had  a  perfect 
right  to  conquer  and  slaughter  his  fellow-beings — God's 
creatures — ^as  he  chose  in  wars,  and  make  them  subservient 
to  bis  arbitrary  will.  The  aim  of  the  vision  was  to  show 
him  that  the  conquerors  and  oppressors  who  were  to  follow 
him,  had  no  such  rights ;  that  they  were  lawlessly  tyranniz- 
ing over  God's  subjects,  and  that  he  will  at  length  interpose 
and  destroy  them,  and  assume  himself  the  sceptre  of  the  earth, 
and  reign  over  it  for  ever.  For  this  purpose  a  single  human 
image,  formed  of  the  strongest  and  most  indestructible  mate- 
rials, gigantic  in  size,  and  of  an  aspect  that  inspired  terror, 
was  eminently  suitable.    It  indicated  that  the  spirit  that 
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reigned  and  was  to  reign  in  the  whole  series  of  the  nsnrpere 
and  tyrants  whom  it  represented,  was  the  same — fierce, 
merciless,  remorseless,  destructive  to  men  and  antagonistic 
to  God.  The  metals  were  expressive  also  of  the  character 
of  the  dynasties,  or  combinations  of  rulers,  which  they  sever- 
ally represented.  The  Babylonian  aimed  at  the  glorification 
of  itself,  by  its  magnificent  capital,  its  gorgeous  palaces  and 
temples,  and  the  luxury  and  splendor  of  its  daily  life.  It 
took  no  measures  for  the  benefit  generally  of  its  subjects, 
the  relief  of  their  wants,  the  amendment  of  their  morals, 
or  their  advancement  to  higher  degrees  of  culture  and  purer 
enjoyments.  Its  sole  object  was  to  make  them  subservient 
to  the  aggrandizement  of  tlie  monarch,  his  court,  and  the 
subordinate  officers  of  the  empire.  That  was  the  ruling 
aim  also  of  the  Persians  and  the  Greeks.  Tliey  built  resplen- 
dent capitals,  they  maintained  showy  and  luxurious  courts, 
but  they  contributed  little  to  add  to  tlie  enjoyments  or 
soften  the  miseries  of  their  subjects.  The  aim  of  the  Roman 
was  not  so  much  matnnficence  and  luxury,  as  it  was  the 
strength  and  security  of  its  power  over  its  subjects,  or  their 
absolute  subordination  to  its  rule. 

The  word  rendered  kingdom  denotes  not  the  territory 
nor  the  people  over  which  dominion  is  exercised,  but  the 
monarch,  princes,  and  subordinate  officials  who  constitute 
the  government  and  rule  the  population.  This  is  seen  from 
the  interpretation  of  the  golden  head,  and  from  the  survi- 
vance  of  the  territory  and  its  population  generally,  after  the 
destruction  of  the  image. 

The  mountain  from  which  the  stone  was  cut,  rose  abruptly, 
doubtless,  from  near  the  feet  of  the  image,  so  that  the 
stone,  on  being  disengaged  from  the  brow  of  the  precipice, 
descended  naturally  by  its  own  weight,  so  as  to  strike  and 
crush  the  image.  It  must  be  conceived  also  as  having  been 
of  such  magnitude  and  weight  as  naturally  to  crush  the 
image,  though  formed  of  tlie  most  solid  materials,  and 
reduce  it  to  powder.  It  was  a  huge  block,  the  massy  brow 
or  top  of  the  mountain  itself.  Tliat  it  was  cut  from  the 
mountain  without  hands,  denotes  that  the  preparation  of 
that  which  the  stone  represents  is  to  be  the  work  not  of 
human  agency  but  of  divine  power.  The  blowing  away 
by  the  winds  of  the  dust,  into  which  the  image  was  crushed, 
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signified  that  that  which  the  image  represented  is  to  be 
for  ever  swept  from  the  scene,  and  be  known  no  more.  The 
earth  which  the  stone,  on  expanding  into  a  mountain,  filled, 
was  not  simply  the  earth  over  whicti  the  rulers  denoted  by 
the  image  had  reigned,  but  the  whole  of  our  world. 

Such  is  the  general  signification  of  the  image  and  the 
stone,  and  the  descent  of  the  stone  on  the  image.  The 
prophet,  however,  gave  a  more  minute  interpretation  of 
them. 

"  Thou,  O  king,  art  a  king  of  kings ;  for  the  God  of  heaven 
hath  given  thee  a  kingdom,  power,  and  strength,  and  glory. 
And  wheresoever  the  children  of  men  dwell,  the  beasts  of 
the  field  and  the  fowls  of  the  heaven,  he  hath  made  thee 
ruler  over  them  all.    Thou  art  this  head  of  gold." 

That  that  which  the  image  represents  is  a  supreme  human 
ruler,  or  combination  and  series  of  supreme  human  rulers, 
with  the  subordinate  officials  that  make  up  the  government 
as  an  organization  and  exercise  its  functions,  over  the  terri- 
tory, population,  and  property  of  the  empire,  is  seen  from 
this  interpretation.  The  golden  head  is  the  symbol  of 
Kebnchadnezzar  (and  other  princes,  nobles,  and  inferior 
officers  who  were  the  executors  of  his  will).  He  was  so 
absolute  that  he  is  said  to  be  the  head ;  the  whole  power  of 
the  government  was  vested  in  him.  God  had  given  him  a 
kingdom,  and  ability  to  extend  his  sway  as  far  as  he  pleased ; 
and  had  allowed  him  to  assume  as  supreme  rights  over  his 
empire,  as  wei'e  given  originally  to  Adam  as  lord  of  the 
world.  The  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  fowls  of  heaven 
were  his.  He  had  been  pennitted  to  grasp  the  most  un- 
limited control  of  all  that  fell  within  the  sweep  of  his 
power,  and  to  appropriate  them  as  he  pleased.  It  was  the 
gift,  the  permission,  however,  of  the  God  of  heaven,  who, 
as  the  interpretation  of  the  stone  shows,  would  hold  him 
responsible  for  the  misuse  of  his  power.  Far  the  largest 
share  of  his  kingdom — Ghaldea,  Assyria,  Syria,  and 
a  part  of  Palestine — ^he  inherited  from  his  fatiier.  He 
added  to  it  by  his  own  conquests,  Tyre,  the  remainder  of 
Palestine,  and  Egypt.  His  empire  thus  comprised  far  the 
most  populous,  ricli,  and  cultured  portion  of  the  world ; 
and  occupied  exclusively — unless  a  part  of  Egypt  is  to  be 
excepted — by  the  white  races.     The  period  of  the  Baby- 
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Ionian  dynasty,  reckoning  from  the  accession  of  Nebnchad- 
nezzar,  b.c.  606,  to  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Cyras  in 
538,  was  sixty-eight  years. 

"  And  atler  thee  shall  arise  another  kingdom  inferior  to 
thee ;  and  another  third  kingdom  of  brass,  which  shall  bear 
rule  over  all  the  earth."  The  representation  of  the  second 
kingdom  as  inferior  to  the  firet,  and  the  third  as  a  kii^gdom 
of  brass,  shows  that  the  metals  of  which  the  image  was 
formed,  were  emblems  of  the  relative  splendor  and  glory 
of  the  dynasties  of  which  they  were  symbols.  The  kit^g- 
doms  tltat  followed  that  of  Babylon  are  not  mentioned  by 
name,  nor  is  any  intimation  given  in  what  direction  from 
Babylonia  they  were  to  rise.  The  second,  it  is  known  from 
the  event,  was  that  of  Media  and  Persia ;  as  Cyrns  and 
Darius,  the  kings  of  Media  and  Persia,  conquered  Babylonia. 
On  the  fall  of  the  capital,  the  provinces  of  Syria,  Palestine, 
and  Egypt,  submitted  also  to  their  rule.  Cyrus,  who 
soon  became  sole  monarch,  having  previously  extended 
his  conquests  over  the  whole  of  Asia  Miuor,  his  empire 
stretched  from  near  the  Indus  on  the  east  to  the  .£gean  Sea 
on  tlie  west,  and  from  the  Caspian  and  Euxine  on  the  north 
to  Ethiopia  on  the  south ;  and  it  continued — reckoning  from 
the  conquest  of  Babylon  to  the  fall  of  Darius — two  hundred 
and  seven  years. 

The  third  kingdom,  as  known  also  by  the  event,  was  that 
of  Greece,  under  Alexander,  who,  inheriting  Macedonia, 
Greece,  and  Thrace,  in  Europe,  added  to  them  by  conquest 
the  whole  of  the  Persian  Empire  in  western  Asia  and  in 
Africa,  and  continued  from  the  overthrow  of  Darius,  b.o. 
331,  to  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  the  Romans,  B.a  168 
—one  hundred  and  sixty-three  years.  These  dynasties  bore 
rule,  it  is  said,  over  all  the  earth,  that  is  of  which  the 
Babylonians  had  any  knowledge ;  and  the  nations  subject 
to  their  sway  belonged,  it  should  be  noticed,  with  slight 
exceptions,  to  the  white  races.  The  prophet  gives  but  a 
glance  at  these  empires,  probably  because  thty  were  of 
but  slight  importance  not  only  to  the  Hebrews,  but  to  the 
world,  compared  to  that  by  which  they  were  to  be  followed, 
and  which  is  to  receive  its  doom  from  the  hand  of  the 
Almighty.  The  Babylonian,  Persian,  and  Greek  dynasties 
were  to  be  characterized  in  a  conspicuous  degree  by  magnifi- 
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cence,  glory,  and  luxury ;  but  the  fourth,  by  a  stem  subjec- 
tion  of  those  whom  it  conquered  to  its  sway.  The  absolute- 
ness of  its  rnle,  the  security  of  its  power,  were  the  objects 
of  its  aim,  rather  than  the  grandeur  of  its  chief  cities,  or 
the  pomp  and  luxury  of  the  court. 

^*  And  the  fourth  kingdom  shall  be  strong  as  iron :  foras- 
much as  iron  breaks  in  pieces  and  crushes  all,  even  as  iron 
breaks,  all  these  shall  it  break  in  pieces  and  crush."  This 
is  a  prediction  that  it  should  conquer  all  that  belonged  to 
the  three  preceding  kingdoms,  and  reduce  them  to  the  most 
abject  dependence.  They  were  to  be  as  incapable  of  resist- 
ing the  power  of  the  fourth  empire,  as  ordinary  objects — 
stone,  wood,  earth — are  of  resisting  iron,  by  which  they 
are  easily  crushed. 

The  fourth  empire  is  the  Soman,  indubitably,  from  its 
having  exhibited  the  character  symbolized  by  the  iron; 
from  its  having  fulfilled  the  prediction  that  it  should  conquer 
the  three  empires  that  preceded  it;  from  its  government 
having  admitted  into  itself  the  new  element  denoted  by  the 
mixture  of  clay  in  the  feet  and  toes,  and  from  its  continu- 
ance to  the  present  time,  and  subsistence  now  in  the  form 
the  pn»phecy  foreshows  it  is  to  bear  at  the  time  when  it  is 
to  be  destroyed  by  the  kingdom  represented  by  the  stone 
which  the  God  of  heaven  is  to  set  up  in  its  place.  The 
legs  and  feet  of  the  image  represent  the  rulers  oi  the  empire 
through  its  whole  period;  but  as  no  clay  was  inserted 
except  in  the  feet  and  toes,  they  represent  the  rulers  of  the 
empire  manifestly  at  a  later  period  than  the  legs  and  ancles, 
when  those  holding  the  power  belonged  exclusively  to  the 
class  represented  by  the  iron.  The  mixture  of  the  clay 
with  the  iron  indicated  that,  at  the  period  of  the  feet  and 
toes,  a  new  element  was  to  be  admitted  into  the  government 
that  was  greatly  to  weaken  it,  and  expose  it  to  easier 
destruction ;  and  the  termination  of  the  feet  in  the  toes 
foreshowed  that  the  Boman  kingdom  proper,  that  is  that 
part  of  it  west  of  Greece,  which  was  not  included  in  the 
Macedonian  empire,  was  to  be  divided  into  ten  separate 
kingdoms,  in  the  government  of  which  that  element  should 
enter  that  is  denoted  by  the  clay.  And  both  of  these  pre- 
dictions have  been  most  conspicuously  verified,  and  are  now 
fulfilling.     The  period  of  the  feet  may  be  considered  as 
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commenciDg  with  the  conquest  of  Italy^  Germany,  France, 
Spain,  England,  and  northern  Africa,  by  the  Croths  and 
other  northern  tribes.  They  fioon  divided  into  separate 
kingdoms,  tliat  have  been  engaged  in  almost  perpetual 
stril'e  with  each  other  for  near  fom'teen  hundred  years,  and 
have  sometimes  numbered  more  than  ten,  and  sometimea 
less.    They  are  in  their  last  form  to  be  ten. 

But  what  is  tlie  new  element  to  be  admitted  into  tlie  struc- 
ture of  the  governments  of  the  ten  kingdoms,  that  is  symbol- 
ized by  the  clay,  and  the  admission  of  which  tlie  pr<*phe<7 
exhibits  as  unnatural,  and  unfavorable  to  the  strength  and 
stability  of  the  governments  \  Tlie  prophecy  itself  interprets 
the  clay  as  symbolizing  the  people  as  a  body,  who  had  pre- 
viously been  the  mere  subjects  of  the  government.  ''  And 
whereas  thou  sawest  the  iron  mixed  with  potter's  clay :  they 
— the  royal  and  other  rulers  whom  the  iron  represents — shdl 
intermix  with  themselves  the  seed  of  men — ^the  common 
race — ^whom  the  clay  represents ;  but  they,  the  two  parties, 
shall  not  cleave  to  one  another,  even  as  iron  is  not  mixed 
with  clay,'^  so  as  to  form  one  adhesive  mass  of  common 
properties.  The  introduction  of  the  clay  into  the  structure 
of  the  image  denotes,  therefore,  the  admission  of  the  people 
to  a  share  in  the  power  and  functions  of  the  governments. 
This  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  the  image  is  the  representa* 
tive  of  the  rulers,  not  of  the  ruled.  ^^  Thou,  O  king,  art  a 
king  of  kings ;  for  the  God  of  heaven  hath  given  thee  a 
kingdom,  and  wherever  the  children  of  men  dwell,  the 
beasts  of  the  field  and  the  fowls  of  heaven,  he  hath  given 
them  into  thine  hand,  and  hath  made  thee  ruler  over  them 
all."  The  clay  accordingly,  as  much  as  the  iron,  represented 
persons  who  exercised  some  of  the  functions  of  the  govern- 
ments. The  mixture  of  the  clay  with  the  iron  symbolized 
therefore  the  admission  of  the  common  people,  whom  the 
clay  represents,  to  a  share  in  the  prerogatives  and  functions 
of  the  rulers.  The  intermixture  of  the  Gothic  tribes  with 
the  Koman  population  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
which  some  have  supposed  to  be  the  event  here  fore- 
shown, does  not  accord  with  the  symbol;  as  it  was  a 
mere  intermixture  of  the  two  peoples  as  subjects — ^not  an 
admission  of  the  population  generally  to  a  share  in  the  pre- 
rogatives and  functions  of  the  rulers.     Nor  does  the  inter- 
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marriage  of  the  royal  families  of  the  several  kingdoms — 
which  others  have  supposed  to  be  the  event  denoted — ^accord 
with  the  symbol :  as  that  was  a  union  of  persons  of  the 
same  rank,  answering  to  a  union  of  iron  with  iron — not  a 
nnion  of  those  of  different  ranks — the  royal  and  princely 
with  the  common  people  in  the  rights  and  functions  of  the 
government. 

This  prediction  has  been  verified  in  several  of  the  king- 
doms for  a  long  period,  by  admitting  into  the  government 
an  element  representative  of  the  people,  and  chosen  by 
certain  classes  of  them,  as  in  Oreat  Britain,  France,  Spain, 
and  Germany;  bnt  it  is  now  receiving  a  far  more  con- 
spicuous accomplishment  in  France  and  Italy  in  basing  the 
monarchy  itself  on  the  general  suffrage  of  the  people. 
Tliis  modification  of  the  governments  of  the  ten  kingdoms 
is  one  of  the  most  important  that  has  ever  taken  place ;  and 
when  extended — as  the  prediction  represents  it  is  to  be — 
to  eastern  and  western  Germany,  Portugal,  Spain,  and 
Great  Britain,  will  form  a  most  emphatic  fulfilment  of  the 
symbol.  It  is  expressly  represented  that  it  is  to  be  a  cha- 
racteristic of  all  the  kingdoms.  For  all  the  toes  were  formed 
partly  of  clay.  "  And  as  the  toes  of  the  feet  were  part  of 
iron  and  part  of  clay,  the  kingdom — the  ruling  power — 
shall  be  partly  strong  and  partly  brittle."  The  effect  of 
admitting  the  people  to  a  share  in  the  government  by  electr 
ing  tlie  monarch  or  the  legislative  bodies  that  frame  the 
laws,  naturally  is  to  weaken  the  monarchs  and  nobles,  and 
lead  to  divisions;  inasmuch  as  their  interests  and  wishes 
will  unavoidably  often  clash,  and  generate  alienation  and 
contest 

Tlie  fourth  kingdom,  or  dynasty,  is  the  Boman.  Some  early 
and  many  late  writers  have  maintained,  indeed,  that  it  was 
the  empire  of  the  Greeks,  in  the  form  it  assumed  on  the  fall 
of  Alexander's  dynasty,  and  the  assumption  of  the  sceptre  and 
division  of  the  territory  by  four  of  his  generals.  But  that  is 
wholly  mistaken.  Those  four  kingdoms  were  Alexander's  em- 
pire itself  in  a  new  form,  not  a  new  exterior  kingdom  that 
spread  its  conquests  over  his,  which  is  an  essential  character- 
istic of  a  new  empire.  Each  of  the  kingdoms  or  dynasties 
denoted  by  the  image,  was  a  kingdom  or  dynasty  of  a  nation 
that  had  never  been  conquered  by  either  of  the  others,  and 
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that  people  was  the  people  which  spread  its  conqoests  over 
the  nations  and  territories  that  were  added  to  its  domi- 
nions. Thas  the  first  dynast j  was  the  dynasty  of  the  Chal- 
deans; and  that  people  by  its  own  troops  conqnered  Assy- 
ria, Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt  Media  and  Persia,  the 
seat  of  the  second  kingdom,  lay  at  the  north  and  east 
of  Chaldea,  and  had  not  been  embraced  in  the  Babylonian 
empire;  and  the  armies  with  which  Cyrus  conqnered  that 
empire,  and  Asia  Minor,  were  Persian  armies,  not  Ohaldean, 
Assyrian,  Egyptian,  or  any  other.  So  also  Greece,  the  seat 
of  the  third  kingdom,  lay  in  Enrope,  out  of  the  limits  of  the 
Persian  empire,  and  had  never  been  conquered  by  either 
of  its  predecessors ;  and  the  armies  with  which  Alexander 
conquered  Asia  Minor,  Tyre,  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and  Persia, 
were  Grecian  armies,  not  any  other.  In  like  manner,  the 
fourth  kingdom  necessarily  had  its  seat  out  of  Alexander's 
empire,  and  with  a  people  that  had  never  been  conquered 
by  either  of  the  preceding  kingdoms.  The  four  kingdoms, 
therefore,  into  which  his  was  divided,  cannot  have  been  the 
fourth  kingdom.  They  were  a  mere  continuation  in  a  new 
form  of  the  Grecian  empire.  This  is  indeed  expressly  shown 
in  a  subsequent  vision.  The  goat,  chapter  viii.,  is  inter- 
preted by  the  Spirit,  as  the  symbol  of  the  Greek  dynasty 
or  power,  that  was  to  conquer  the  Persians,  and  reign  over 
the  third  empire.  The  great  horn  that  was  broken,  was  the 
symbol  of  Alexander  and  his  heirs :  the  four  horns  that 
sprang  up  after  it,  were  symbols  of  the  four  dynasties  that 
ruled  the  four  kingdoms  into  which  his  was  divided.  The 
goat  accordingly,  after  the  rise  of  the  four  horns,  was  still 
as  absolutely  the  symbol  of  the  rulers  of  the  third  kingdom, 
as  it  was  during  the  period  of  the  single  horn;  nor  had  the 
Grecian  empire,  after  its  division  into  four  kingdoms,  a 
single  characteristic  that  answered  to  the  image,  or  the 
destruction  of  tlie  image  by  the  stone.  Those  four  kingdoms 
were  never  divided  into  ten  contemporaneous  kingdoms : 
the  people  were  never  admitted  to  a  share  in  tlie  govern- 
ment by  the  election  of  their  monarchs,  legislators,  or  any 
other  grade  of  their  rulers.  They  were  not  finally  destroyed 
by  a  supernatural  agency,  like  that  symbolized  by  the 
stone  cut  from  the  mountain.  They  were  conquered  by  the 
Bomans,  and  supereeded  by  the  Roman  rule,  in  preciselj 
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the  same  way  as  the  Persian  power  had  been  conqnered 
and  superseded  by  the  Greek,  and  the  Babylonian  by  the 
Persian.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Boman  has  every  charac* 
teristic  of  the  foarth  power,  which  the  symbol  requires.  Its 
seat  was  Italy,  out  of  the  limits  of  the  preceding  empires. 
Besides  conquering  all  Europe  west  of  Greece,  and  the  Car- 
thaginian empire  in  nortliern  Africa,  it  conqnered  the  whole 
of  the  Grecian  empire,  and  by  its  own  armies,  and  crushed 
them  as  the  prophecy  predicted,  into  abject  submiss^ion  to 
itself.  It  was,  in  fact,  therefore,  the  conqueror  and  succes- 
sor, and  the  sole  conqueror  and  successor  of  the  Grecian 
empire.  After  a  career  of  six  hundred  years  from  its  first 
encroachment  on  the  third  empire,  the  Roman  kingdom 
proper,  in  distinction  from  its  conquests  of  the  Grecian  king- 
doms, was  divided  into  ten  separate  kingdoms,  and  has  sub- 
sisted in  that  or  nearly  that  number  of  separate  kingdoms 
ever  since ;  most  of  which  have  for  a  considerable  period 
admitted  the  people,  through  the  elective  franchise,  to  a 
share  of  political  power ;  and  two  have  of  late  referred  the 
choice  of  the  monarch  himself,  and  the  whole  forms  of  the 
government,  to  the  suffrage  of  the  subjects.  And  finally, 
they  subsist  in  this  shape  to  the  present  time,  and  are  in  a 
condition  to  subsist  till  the  remaining  predictions  of  the 
prophecy  in  reference  to  them  are  accomplished. 

This  fourth  kingdom  is  not  to  be  destroyed  by  a  human 
conqueror,  nor  succeeded  by  a  human  empire,  but  by  the 
kingdom  of  God.  '^  And  in  the  days  of  these  kings  shall  the 
Ood  of  heaven  set  up  a  kingdom  which  shall  never  be 
destroyed,  and  a  rule  that  shall  not  be  left  (or  pass)  to 
another  people.  It  shall  break  in  pieces  and  consume  all 
these  kingdoms,  but  itself  shall  stand  for  ever."  These  kings 
in  whose  days  the  God  of  heaven  is  to  set  up  a  kingdom,  are 
the  kings  symbolized  by  the  ten  toes  of  the  image;  and  the 
setting  up  of  a  kingdom  by  the  God  of  heaven  in  their  days^ 
is  simply  its  setting  up  at  the  epoch  of  their  destruction. 
This  is  seen  from  the  symbol  of  the  stone  by  which  they  are 
to  be  destroyed.  The  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain  with, 
out  hands,  did  not  appear  until  it  descended  on  the  feet  of 
the  image  and  crushed  it  to  dust :  and  it  was  not  until  after 
it  had  broken  the  image  to  pieces,  and  its  dust  had  been 
blown-  away  by  the  winds,  that  the  stone  became  a  great 
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inoiintain  and  filled  the  whole  earth.  This  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  sjmbolization  of  the  seventh  chapter,  in  which 
the  Son  of  Man  came  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  and  received 
a  dominion  and  glory  and  a  kingdom  that  all  people,  nations, 
and  languages  should  serve  him,  at  the  epoch  of  the  destrnc* 
tion  of  tlie  fourth  beast,  which  is  also  the  symbol — ^like  the 
legs  and  feet  of  the  image — of  the  rulers  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. There  is  a  like  prediction  also  in  Rev.  xix.  11-21.  It 
is  foretold  likewise,  Rev.  xi.  15-20,  that  Christ  is  to  receive 
the  dominion  of  this  world  at  the  sound  of  the  seventh 
trumpet,  before  he  destroys  the  destroyers  of  the  earth,  who 
make  war  on  him  and  his  saints.  The  fifth  empire  then  is 
not  to  be  contemporaneous  with  the  empire  of  the  image, 
but  is  to  follow  the  destruction  of  that  empire. 

WI)o,  then,  is  it  that  is  symbolized  by  the  stone  cut  out  of 
the  mountain  without  iiandst  Who  are  they  who  are  to  be 
the  destroyers  of  the  kings  and  their  associates  that  are  repre- 
sented by  the  feet  and  toes  of  the  image?  Not  the  Re- 
deemer, we  take  it,  but  the  risen  and  glorified  saints,  as  is 
indicated  by  the  stone's  being  cut  out  of  the  mountain, 
and  after  it  had  crushed  and  destroyed  the  image,  itself 
becoming  a  mountain  and  filling  the  whole  earth.  They 
are  changes  that  are  unsuitable  to  Christ  in  his  divine 
nature.  The  stone,  then,  is  the  symbol  of  that  combination 
of  redeemed  persons  who  are  then  to  receive  and  exercise 
the  government  of  the  world ;  and  they,  we  learn  from 
other  prophecies,  are  to  be  the  risen  and  glorified  saints. 
Thus  Daniel  vii.  on  Christ's  receiving  the  dominion  of  the 
earth,  the  saints  who  had  been  worn  out  by  the  persecuting 
horn,  and  who  therefore  had  then  been  raised  from  the 
dead,  took  the  kingdom  also  with  the  Son  of  Man,  and 
reigned  with  him:  and  Rev.  xix.  11-21,  the  armies  of 
heaven,  clothed  in  white  linen — the  symbol  of  the  redeemed, 
came  with  the  Word  from  heaven,  to  the  battle  against  the 
beast  and  its  armies ;  and  Rev.  xx.  4-6,  the  saints  who  were 
raised  from  the  dead  at  the  beginning  of  the  thousand  years^ 
sat  on  thrones, 'and  reigned  with  Christ  during  that  period. 

The  revelation  thus  made  in  regard  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
powers  denoted  by  the  image  is  of  the  greatest  moment- 
1.  The  kingdoms  symbolized  by  the  toes  are  to  continue  to 
the  second  advent  of  Christ.    2.  They  are,  at  his  coming, 
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to  be  divested  of  their  power  and  destroyed  by  the  risen 
and  glorified  saints  who  are  to  attend  him,  and  constitute 
the  fifth  kingdom.  8.  The  ten  kings  and  their  associates 
are  to  be  destroyed  because  of  their  usurpation  of  Christ's 
prerogatives  and  hostility  to  him  and  his  kingdom.  This  is 
implied  in  their  destruction.  Why  should  they  be  destroyed 
if  they  are  not  his  enemies  and  rivals?  But  it  is  shown  in 
other  prophecies,  Dan.  vii.  9-11 ;  Rev.  xvii.  12-14,  that  they 
are  to  be  engaged  in  a  direct  war  on  him.  The  no- 
tion that  has  been  entertained  that  they  are  to  be  con- 
verted and  become  the  protectors  and  patrons  of  the 
church  is  therefore  wholly  without  authority  from  the 
prophecy,  and  in  direct  coqtravention  of  it.  And  as  the 
rulers  of  the  ten  kingdoms  are  thus  to  be  engaged  in  open 
war  against  Christ,  their  subjects  also  are  generally  to  be 
arrayed  against  him.  Otherwise,  as  they  are  to  have  a 
check  on  the  governments  through  the  franchise,  they  would 
intercept  the  monarchs  in  their  plots  against  him.  But 
they,  it  is  foreshown,  Rev.  xvii.  8,  are  to  wonder  at  and 
worship  the  beast,  which  symbolizes  the  same  power  as  the 
toes  of  the  image.  4.  The  period  of  their  destruction  is  to  be 
the  period  of  Christ's  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  in 
power  and  glory,  and  commencing  his  reign  on  the  earth. 
5.  The  kingdom  he  is  then  to  establish  is  to  be  on  the  earth, 
and  is  to  continue  for  ever.  In  the  days  of  those  kings, 
ere  tbey  are  destroyed,  the  Gk>d  of  heaven  shall  set  up  a 
kingdom  that  shall'  never  be  destroyed,  and  a  dominion  or 
rule  that  shall  not  be  left,  by  those  in  whose  hands  it  is 
placed,  to  other  people,  as  the  kingdom  represented  by  the 
image  passed  from  one  dynasty  to  another,  but  itself 
shall  stand  for  ever.  The  earth  is  to  be  the  scene  therefore 
for  ever  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  is  to  be  a  kingdom  over 
human  beings,  in  the  natural  life ;  as  he  is  to  receive  it,  that 
all  people,  nations,  and  languages  may  serve  him.  The 
notion  so  generally  entertained  that  the  earth  is  to  be 
destroyed  at  Christ's  second  coming,  and  the  race  cease  to 
multiply,  and  be  transported  to  other  worlds  to  dwell 
through  their  subsequent  existence,  is  thus  wholly  mistaken, 
and  against  the  explicit  teachings  of  the  prophecy. 

The  prophet  now  closes  his  address  to  the  king,  with  the 
assurance  that  the  meaning  of  the  image  and  its  destruction 
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was  that  which  he  had  represented,  and  that  the  events 
they  foreshowed  would  infalliblj  come  to  pass:  "For 
as  mnch  as  thou  sawest  that  the  stone  was  cut  out  of  the 
mountain  without  hands,  and  that  it  brake  in  pieces  the 
iron,  the  brass,  tlie  clay,  the  silver,  and  the  gold — the  great 
Gk>d  hath  made  known  to  the  king  what  shall  come  to  pass 
hereafter:  and  the  dream  is  certain,  and  faithful  is  the 
interpretation  of  it."  As  surely  as  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
beheld  this  image  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  stone  cut  out 
from  the  mountain  without  hands,  and  its  relics  blown 
away  by  the  winds,  like  chaff  from  the  summer-threshing 
floors ; — so  surely  would  the  monarchies  symbolized  by  the 
image  be  overthrown  and  swept  from  the  earth,  by  the 
hierarchy  of  glorified  kings,  whom  the  God  of  heaven  will 
set  up,  and  whose  kingdom  is  to  stand  for  ever ;  for  the 
dream  was,  as  Nebuchadnezzar  had  believed,  prophetic,  and 
the  interpretation  that  had  been  given,  true.  The  prophet 
seems  by  this  solemn  asseveration  to  imply  that  the  king 
and  others  would  he  more  likely  to  hesitate  in  receiving  the 
prediction  of  the  final  destruction  of  the  powers  denoted  by 
the  image  by  an  order  of  rulers  above  the  rank  of  men, 
whom  the  God  of  heaven  should  invest  with  the  dominion 
of  the  world,  than  any  other  part  of  the  prophecy.  And 
many  modern  commentators  have  been  extremely  re- 
luctant to  admit  his  interpretation  of  that  part  of  the 
vision.  They  recoil  from  the  prediction  that  the  powers 
symbolized  by  the  image  are  to  be  destroyed.  They 
are  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  Word  of  God,  the 
£ing  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  is  to  set  up  a  king^ 
dom  on  the  earth  and  reign  over  it  in  power  and  gloiy. 
They  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  stone  cut  out  with- 
out hands  symbolizes  an  order  of  rulers  above  men  in  the 
flesh,  and  who  are  to  derive  tlieir  power  exclusively  from 
Christ,  and  are  to  reign  with  him ;  though  it  is  foreshown 
with  the  utmost  distinctness  in  many  other  prophecies  as 
well  as  this.  They  reject  also  the  revelation  here  made 
with  such  clearness,  that  the  kingdom  Christ  is  to  set  up 
thus  on  the  earth,  is  to  continue  for  ever.  Preoccupied 
with  their  own  mistaken  theories,  they  assume  the  office  of 
prophets  instead  of  interpreters,  and  substitute  their  own 
imaginings  in  place  of  his  Spirit's  teachings.    Nothing,  how- 
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eveFi  can  bo  more  certain  than  that  the  prophecy  declares, 
and  in   the  most  impressive  form,  that  Uie  monarchies 
denoted  by  the  image  are  to  be  destroyed  by  a  supernatural 
intervention,  not  moulded  into  a  new  form,  and  pei*petu- 
ated  under  Christ's  reign.    Nothing  can  be  more  indubi- 
table than  that  they  are  to  be  destroyed  as  the  enemies  of 
Christ  and  his  kingdom.    Why  are  they  to  be  crushed,  as 
the  image  was  broken  to  pieces  and  swept  from  the  scene, 
if  they  are  not  hostile  to  Christ  and  obstacles  to  his  king- 
dom ?    Nothing  can  be  more  eertain  than  that  the  power 
denoted  by  the  stone,  is  not  to  consist  of  men  in  the  natural 
life,  nor  be  constituted  by  men,  but  is  to  be  instituted  with- 
out human  hands  by  Christ  himself,  and  is  to  consist,  there- 
fore, as  is  shown  in  the  parallel  prophecy,  chap,  vii.,  and 
many  others  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  Dan.  xii.  2, 3 ; 
Isaiah  Ixvi.  16 ;  Zech.  xiv.  6 ;  Eev.  v.  10,  xx.  4-6,  of  the 
risen  and  glorified  saints ;  and  nothing  can  be  moreunques* 
tionahle  than  that  the  kingdom  which  the  God  of  heaven 
sets  up  as  the  successor  of  all  human  governments,  he  is  to 
reign  over  himself,  and  in  the  person  of  Christ,  who  is  the 
Xing  of  the  kings  of  this  world,  and  the  Lord  of  its  lords, 
and,  as  is  foreshown  in  so  many  prophecies,  is  to  reign  here 
for  ever  and  ever.    But  this  great  truth,  the  writers  to 
whom  we  refer  have  failed  to  see.    That  the  grand  contra- 
distinction of  the  kingdom  the  God  of  heaven  is  to  set  up 
in  the  earth,  from  all  human  empires,  is,  that  God  himself 
in  the  person  of  the  Incarnate  Word,  is  to  reign  iu  it  in  the 
glory  with  which  he  now  reigns  in  heaven — while  in  the 
human  kingdoms,  which  his  is  to  supersede,  only  man  in 
rebellion  from  him  reigned :  though  graven  in  characters 
of  light  on  this  and  every  other  part  of  the  prophetic  word^ 
has  escaped  those  commentators !    God,  they  imagine,  is 
after  all,  only  to  reign  on  the  earth  by  a  metaphor.    Fallen, 
blind,  sinning,  dying  man,  they  bold  is  to  be  the  only 
monarch  hereafter,  as  he  has  heretofore  been  of  this  world . 
But  no  fancy  can  be  more  groundless  and  unwarrantable. 
The  prophecy  has  hitherto  met  a  literal  verification,  accord- 
ing to  the  natural  import  of  the  symbols,  and  the  gramma- 
tical sense  of  the  inspired  interpretation.    And  all  its  pre- 
dictions that  remain  to  be  accomplished  will  receive  a  like 
fulfilment 
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Sach  were  the  great  futarities  that  were  revealed  by  this 
vision.  It  taught  the  king  of  Babylon  that  he  was  not  the 
master  of  his  own  destiny,  as  he  had  imagined,  bnt  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  God  of  heaven,  who  could  overthrow  him 
at  his  pleasure.  It  taught  him  that  the  empire  he  had 
inherited  and  raised  by  his  conquests  to  such  a  pinnacle 
of  power  and  glory,  was  not  to  subsist  for  ever,  but  was 
itself  soon  to  be  conquered  by  another  power,  and  that  by 
a  third,  and  the  third  by  a  fourth ;  and  that  after  that  series 
of  bloody  and  cruel  tyrannies  had  ravaged  the  earth  for  a 
period,  they  were  to  be  struck  from  existence  by  a  liigher 
than  human  power,  appointed  by  God  to  the  sway  of  the 
world  under  his  own  immediate  rule,  and  that  that  kingdom 
18  to  endure  for  ever.  To  tlie  Israelites  it  conveyed  a  fresh 
assurance  of  what  they  had  before  been  apprised  by  many 
prophecies,  that  their  Messiah  shall  at  length  establish  his 
throne  on  the  earth ;  and  disclosed  to  them  what  had  not 
before  been  revealed,  that  the  period  that  was  to  pass  ante- 
rior to  his  advent,  was  to  be  measured  by  four  great  monar- 
chies that  should  successively  sway  the  great  nations, 
among  whom  their  lineage  was  for  a  long  time  to  be  dis- 
persed. And  that  knowledge  it  has  conveyed  to  all  of 
subsequent  generations  who  have  received  the  divine  word. 

The  purposes  God  thus  disclosed  respecting  a  most 
important  part  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  through  so  vast 
a  series  of  ages,  are  wondertul  in  their  nature,  and  must 
have  ends  of  the  greatest  moment  in  respect  to  the  divine 
empire.  How  are  they  to  be  contemplated  by  us?  Why 
were  these  human  tyrannies  admitted  into  the  great  system 
of  God's  permissions?  What  exemplifications  take  place 
in  them  which  his  wisdom  and  righteousness  and  goodness 
will  make  the  means  of  beneficial  instruction  to  his  empire 
at  large,  and  preparatives  to  that  redemption  of  the  race, 
which  is  to  be  wrought  under  the  administration  Christ  is 
to  institute  on  his  assumption  of  the  sceptre  of  the  world  ? 

Had  Adam  not  revolted,  he  would  have  been  the  head  of 
the  race,  and  would  have  exercised  a  sway  over  it,  marked 
by  a  perfection  of  intelligence,  wisdom,  rectitude,  and  love, 
worthy  of  an  unfallen  being  of  his  lofty  rank.  Under  the 
providence  by  which  the  monarchies  foreshown  in  this 
dream  have  been  permitted  to  rise  and  run  their  career,  an 
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exemplification  takes  place,  on  a  great  and  decisive  scale, 
of  what  fallen  man  is  as  a  ruler  of  his  fdlov)  man^  when 
allowed  to  gain  supreme  power  over  him — an  exemplifica- 
tion, indeed,  of  an  awful  character,  but  essential,  probably, 
to  a  fall  understanding  by  the  universe  of  what  man  in  his 
apostasy  is  towards  his  fellow  man  and  towards  God ;  and  a 
demonstration  of  the  necessity  of  Christ's  assimiisg  the 
sceptre  of  the  world,  and  installing  the  risen  saints  in 
anthority  as  kings  with  him,  in  order  to  the  restoration  of 
the  race  from  sin  to  holiness. 

First  Hie  experiment  has  been  conducted  in  such  a  way 
as  to  give  eminent  advantages  to  the  race  for  a  favorable 
issue.  It  has  been  made  with  those,  who  were  the  most 
highly  endowed,  the  most  cultivated,  and  in  every  relation 
the  most  hopeful  of  the  human  family.  The  nations  over 
which  these  empires  have  had  dominion,  have  consisted 
almost  exclusively  of  whites,  and  the  most  j^ifted  and  the 
most  higlily  cultured  in  those  branches  of  knowledge  that 
tend  to  give  supremacy  to  the  intellect,  unfold  and  nurture 
the  domestic  affections,  and  raise  man  to  a  measure  of  vir- 
tue, refinement,  and  dignity. 

Second.  It  was  obviously  essential,  in  order  to  a  fair  expe- 
riment, that  it  should  be  made  in  a  large  measure  with  those 
who  rejected  Jehovah  as  GFod,  and  paid  their  homage  to  false 
deities ;  as  that  is  the  attitude  which  the  race  at  large  assumed 
towards  Jehovah.  It  has  accordingly  been  made  mainly 
with  nations  that  were  pagans.  The  Babylonians,  Persians, 
and  Greeks,  and  the  Eomans  for  four  or  five  centuries,  had 
fallen  universally  from  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah,  and  paid 
their  worship  to  idols  and  imaginary  deities.  The  Bomans, 
after  their  nominal  conversion  to  Christianity,  continued  to 
be  worshippers,  in  a  great  measure,  of  idols  and  creature 
shapes,  and  a  large  share  of  them  have  remained  such  to 
the  present  time. 

Tiiird.  They  all  bad  the  means,  however,  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  true  God  and  his  will  placed  within  their  reach 
through  their  connexion  with  his  chosen  people ;  but  they 
universally  rejected  it.  The  Babylonians,  the  Persians,  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Bomans  till  the  fourth  century,  continued, 
both  as  governments  and  as  nations,  unaltered  in  their 
homage  of  idols ;  and  the  Bomans,  from  Constantino  to  the 
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BeformatioD,  Temained,  as  a  body,  the  rotaries  of  creatore 
gods,  thoQgh  under  new  names. 

Sach  have  been  the  nations  with  whom  the  trial  has  been 
made.  How  now  has  man  exemplified  himself  in  it!  What 
hare  been  the  principles  on  which  those  who  haye  ruled 
have  proceeded  f 

1.  Iftej  have  founded  their  swaj  on  mere  violence  and 
usurpation.  Thej  have  not  acquired  their  power,  espe- 
cially over  foreign  nations,  by  the  gift  or  concession  of  their 
subjects,  but  by  conqu^t  and  compnkion.  It  was  only  after 
long  and  yiolent  resistance  that  Assyria,  Syria,  Judea,  Tyre, 
and  Egypt,  submitted  to  the  sceptre  of  Babylonia;  Asia 
Minor  and  Babylonia  to  Persia ;  A^sia  Minor,  Tyre,  Egypt, 
and  Persia  to  Oreece ;  and  western  Europe,  Carthage,  Greece, 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Babylonia,  and  Persia  to  the 
Bomans.  The  conquerors  drove  their  victims  to  submission 
by  mere  power ;  their  spontaneous  assent  they  neither  asked 
nor  could  have  received. 

2.  They  have  proceeded  in  their  conquests  and  tyrannies 
on  the  assumption  that  they  had  a  right  to  make  men,  indi- 
yiduals,  and  nations,  the  vassals,  as  they  conld,  of  their  law- 
less passions,  without  any  regard  to  the  prerogatives  of  Gk>d, 
or  their  wellbeing  whom  they  vanquished  and  oppressed. 
Had  they  been  the  creators  of  the  nations  whom  they 
scourged  into  subjection  to  their  will,  they  could  scarcely 
have  claimed  a  more  absolute  property  in  them,  and  title 
to  appropriate  them  to  their  uses  as  they  pleased.  In  this 
they  arrogated  what  belongs  only  to  Gk)d. 

3.  They  assumed  that  their  prerogatives  of  conquest  and 
dominion  were  so  absolute,  that  resistance  to  their  power,  or 
a  refusal  to  submit  to  their  will,  deserved  death,  the  penalty 
of  sin  against  Ood,  and  only  of  sin  against  him.  They  thus 
again  arrogated  rights  over  men  as  absolute  as  those  of  Ood, 
and  treated  resistance  to  their  will  as  of  the  same  guilt  and 
merit  of  punishment  as  revolt  from  him. 

Accordingly,  proceeding  on  these  assumptions,  they  have 
slaughtered  on  the  battlefield,  in  the  siege  and  sack  of  cities, 
And  in  conflicts  on  the  sea,  millions  on  millions  of  those  whom 
they  were  endeavoring  to  conquer;  and  sacrificed  in  the 
■strife  nearly  an  equal  number  of  those  who  were  already 
.their  subjects.    These  monarchies  were  all  in  existence  in 
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aorae  form  at  the  time  of  NebuchadnoKzar's  dream,  and  the 
slaughter  of  mankind  was  their  great  basinees  through  every 
eabsequent  stage  of  their  career.  There  is  scarce  a  great 
plain  from  the  Indos  to  the  Atlantic  that  has  not  been  the 
eeene  of  battles ;  there  is  scarce  a  vale  that  has  not  heard 
the  clash  of  arms,  and  resounded  with  the  shouts  of  the  vic- 
tors and  the  groans  of  the  vanquished,  Tliere  is  scarce  a 
city  that  has  not  been  sacked  and  strewn  with  the  carcasses 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  made  a  ruin.  The  earth  has  been 
drenched,  the  streams  have  been  dyed  by  them  with  blood. 

On  subjugating  a  people  to  their  power,  they  claimed 
the  right  to  dispose  of  their  persons  and  their  property  as 
they  pleased.  The  Babylonians  and  Persians  forced  large 
bodies  of  those  whom  they  conquered  to  quit  their  country 
and  migrate  into  distant  regions.  The  Greeks  and  Komans 
sold  vast  multitudes  of  those  wliom  they  vanquished  into 
slavery,  and  their  exile  generally  was  marked  by  violence 
and  inhumanity.  Unnumbered  myriads  of  the  helpless  were 
put  to  death  in  cold  blood.  Unnumbered  millions  were 
reduced  to  misery  and  despair  by  merciless  oppression  and 
barbarous  cruelty.  Pity,  forbearance,  benignity,  were 
unknown  to  their  iron  hearts.  Their  sway  throughout  has 
been  a  jcruahing  despotism  that  made  everything — ^no  matter 
at  what  expense  of  blood,  and  tears,  and  miseries  to  their 
fellow-creatures — subservient  to  their  will. 

These  despots  have  not  only  been  unjust  and  cruel  towards 
their  subjects,  but,  as  a  body,  have  been  eminently  debased, 
malign,  and  vile  in  their  whole  character;  and  have  demoral- 
ized and  degraded  their  subjects  by  their  evil  examples. 
The  populatiouGT  over  which  they  have  reigned,  instead  of 
being  raised  from  rudeness  to  culture,  from  debasement  to 
virtue,  and  from  misery  to  happiness,  have,  with  scarce  an 
exception,  sunk  along  with  their  rulers  from  one  depth  of 
demoralization  and  misery  to  another,  till  they  have  finally 
perished.  Not  a  trace  remains  of  the  Babylonians,  Assy- 
rians, Syrians,  Tyrians,  Egyptians,  or  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Asia  Minor.  Scarce  a  trace  of  the  Greeks  or  Boman&  The 
races  that  domineered  so  long,  perished  at  length  by  luxury, 
vice,  and  the  sword  of  new  conqnerors.  Persia,  Babylonia, 
Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  Northern  Africa,  are 
little  better  than  a  waste.     And  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal, 
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have  sunk  to  decrepitude.  Slaughter,  misery,  debasement, 
extermination,  have  been  the  main  and  almost  only  work  of 
these  gigantic  tyrannies. 

Not  contented  with  domineering  over  man  thus,  in  his  rela- 
tions to  man,  they  have  arrogated  dominion  over  him  in  his 
relations  to  God.  The  Babylonian,  Persian,  Greek,  and 
Koman  conquerors  claimed  the  right  of  determining  what 
deity  their  subjects  should  worship,  as  well  as  what  monarchs 
they  should  obey  ;  and  compelled  them  to  pay  homage  to 
the  false  gods  whom  they  honored  ;  thus,  in  effect,  arroga^ 
ing  jurisdiction  over  the  prerogatives  of  Jehovah,  and  a 
right  to  debar  his  creatures,  if  they  pleased,  from  allegiance 
to  him.  And  on  the  fall  of  paganism  in  the  Roman  empire, 
the  emperors  and  kings  still  assumed  the  right  to  dictate  to 
their  subjects  whom  they  should  adore,  and  with  what  rites, 
and  compelled  them  for  ages  to  receive  the  false  creed,  and 
offer  the  superstitious  and  idolatrous  worship  of  the  Ilomish 
church :  and  that  arrogation  of  dominion  in  religion  ia  in 
Uie  main  continued  by  them  to  the  present  hour.  By  these 
impious  means  they  have  prevented  the  worship  of  Jeho- 
vah, and  driven  orled  their  subjects,  generation  after  gene- 
ration, to  endless  destruction.  This  war  ont  he  worshippers 
of  Jehovah  has  not  been  confined  to  mere  prohibition,  but, 
soon  after  the  promulgation  of  Christianity,  became  a  war 
of  extermination,  that  raged  for  fifteen  centuries,  swept  mil- 
lions to  death,  and  exhausted  every  species  of  repression, 
obstruction,  and  torture,  to  drive  those  who  escaped  the 
gibbet  and  the  stake,  to  apostasy.  Had  it  been  in  their 
power,  the  religion  of  Christ  would  long  since  have  been 
struck  from  the  earth,  and  a  senseless  and  impious  counter- 
feit  substituted  in  its  place. 

And  finally,  instead  of  having  become  indisposed  to  war 
and  conquest  from  the  cruel  slaughters  and  boundless 
miseries  of  near  two  thousand  five  hundred  years  of  strife 
and  oppression,  the  governments  of  the  west  of  Europe  were 
never  more  belligerent  and  eager,  apparently,  to  deal  to 
each  other  destruction  than  now.  Never  before  did  they 
keep  such  vast  armies  ready  for  the  field ;  never  before  had 
they  such  fleets  for  defence  and  onset ;  never  before  wera 
they  expending  such  sums  in  the  fortification  of  their  great 
ports  and  capital  cities ;  never  were  they    armed   with 
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eagtnes  of  such  terrible  power ;  never  were  they  ezhansting 
the  resoniceB  of  their  sobjects  by  such  oppressive  taxation ; 
never  were  they  animated  with  deeper  suspicions  and  jea- 
lousies of  one  another,  or  inflamed  with  more  eager  desires 
of  revenge ;  while  their  armies  seem  as  necessary  to  keep 
their  own  subjects  in  subordination,  as  to  defend  them  from 
aasaalts  from  one  another.  False  faiths,  moreover,  false  wor- 
ships, and  blank  irreligion,  were  never  more  prevalent  than 
now. 

Sach  has  been  the  career  of  these  usurping  and  tyrannical 
powers ;  such  the  spectacle  of  lawless  ambition,  immeasura- 
ble pride,  ferocious  passion,  and  daring  impiety  they  have 
exhibited ;  such  the  exemplification  they  have  presented  to 
the  universe  through  so  many  ages,  of  what  fallen  man  is,  when 
possessed  of  power,  towards  his  fellow  man.  Tfie  worlds  that 
have  gazed  at  the  scene,  have  seen  in  it  selfishness,  injustice, 
cruelty,  mercilessness,  malice,  and  audacity  and  lawlessness 
in  evil,  on  a  scale  they  could  scarcely  have  conceived  pos- 
ttble  had  not  this  dreadful  tragedy  been  acted.  And  this 
demonstration  of  what  man  is  will  serve  not  only  to  exemplify 
to  them  more  clearly  from  what  baseness,  what  malevolence, 
and  what  ferocity  he  is  recovered  when  restored  to  the 
image  of  God  ;  but  to  show  more  impressively  the  neces- 
sity of  his  being  delivered  from  the  rule  of  fallen  man,  and 
placed  under  the  sway  of  a  higher  order  of  beings  and  the 
immediate  rule  of  Ohrist,  in  order  to  his  redemption  from 
sin.  He  must  not  only  be  exempted  from  the  power  and 
presence  of  Satan ;  he  must  be  released,  also,  from  the  sway 
of  beings  like  himself,  and  put  under  the  dominion  of  kings 
and  priests  who  bear  the  perfect  image  of  Christ  in  intelli- 
gence! sanctitude,  and  love ;  and  are  meet  to  reign  with 
him  in  the  new  heavens  and  new  earth  he  is  to  create  at  his 
second  coming.  And  how  else  could  they  fiilly  comprehend 
what  lost  man  is,  and  what  the  power,  wisdom,  and  grace  are 
that  recall  him  from  the  blight  of  sin  to  the  image  of  God ; 
from  death  to  immortal  life  ? 

It  will,  by  the  contrast  also,  show  them  more  clearly  the 
beauty  of  the  righteousness  and  truth,  and  grace  and  blessed- 
ness, of  Christ's  rule  over  the  race,  when  he  redeems  it 
in  full  from  the  dominion  of  sin,  and  raises  it  to  the  bliss 
«f  an  nnfallen  realm.     ^  O  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of 
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the  wiadom  and  the  knowledge  of  God  t  How  nnfleorchir 
ble  are  his  judgments  and  his  ways  past  finding  ont !  Who 
could  have  thought  these  fearful  permissions  were  to  sub* 
4prve  such  gracions  ends ; — ^that  the  reign  of  sin  and  death  in 
these  terrible  fomis  is  in  order  to  their  final  extinction  here> 
the  elevation  of  the  endless  generations  that  are  to  foUow  and 
under  the  sway  of  |,Christ  to  perfect  holiness  and  immortal 
lifel 


AbT.  YI. — ^DSSIONATION  AND  ExPOSmOS  OF  THE  FieUSES  OF 
IsiJAH,  CHAJfTEBS   LYIU.  LIX.  AND  LX. 

Chaptxk  Lvm.  The  prophet  is  commanded  to  show  the 
people  by  prediction^  the  sins  of  which  they  were  te  be 
guilty,  vs.  1.  They  were  to  make  great  professions  of  delight  in 
God's  service,  and  of  desire  to  understand  what  he  required 
of  them  in  regard  to  one  another ;  and  express  surprise  that 
he  did  not  indicate  his  approbation  of  their  fasts  and  humiU- 
ationsy  vs.  2,  8.  But  it  was  to  be  becanse  their  professions 
would  be  merely  formal,  and  leave  their  selfishness^  avarice, 
and  tyranny  over  their  dependents  unchecked,  vs.  3,  4. 
Such  a  mere  heartless  abstinence  from  luxury,  and  assump- 
tion for  a  moment  of  the  air  of  sorrow,  is  not  the  fiist  God 
requires,  vs.  5.  He  demands  abstinence  from  evil  affec- 
tions, injustice^  oppression,  mereilessness  to  the  suffering. 
He  requires  compassion,  sympathy,  generosity,  that  mani- 
fest themselves  in  reliering  the  wants  and  soothing  the 
sorrows  of  the  wretched,  vs.  6,  7.  K  Gbd's  people  should 
cherish  and  display  those  affections^  he  wonld  soon  reveal  him. 
self  to  them  as  their  covenant  God,  restore  them  to  prosperity^ 
and  enable  them  to  rebuild  their  desolated  cities^  vs.  8-12. 
If  they  should  keep  the  Sabbath  in  the  manner  he  requires^ 
he  would  bestow  on  them  all  the  great  blessings  promised 
to  Israel,  vs.  13, 14. 

1.  Apostrophe  to  the  prophet.  ^*  Cry  with  the  throaty 
spare  not,  lift  up  thy  voice  like  a  trumpet,  and  show  my 
people  their  transgressions,  and  the  house  of  Jacob  their 
sinS)"  vs«  1.    It  is  the  prophet  who  is  addressed^  and  the  com- 
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mand  is  from  Jebovah.  To  cry  with  the  throat,  which  is 
the  rendering  in  the  margin  of  the  common  version — is  to  cry 
with  strength  and  earnestness,  in  contradistinction  from 
speaking  with  the  mere  lips. 

The  announcement  the  prophet  was  to  make  to  them  of 
their  transgressions  was  prophetic  of  the  character  they 
were  to  exhibit  in  ages  then  future,  as  well  as  descriptive  of 
the  denKiralization  and  impiety  of  the  generation  he  ad- 
dressed. This  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  wickedness  which 
he  ascribes  to  them  is  to  continue,  it  is  foreshown  Chapter 
lis.  vs.  12-31,  till  Jehovah  comes  to  ti^e  vengeance  on  his 
enemies,  at  the  final  redemption  of  Israel  from  exile  and 
from  sin«  The  prophet  was  not  to  spare  the  people  out  of 
relnctance  to  disturb  the  false  repose  into  which  they  were 
to  sink,  or  to  wound  their  pride.  He  was  to  be  faithful,  how* 
ever  unwelcome  his  message  might  be  to  them. 

2.  Hypocatastasis  in  the  use  of  lifting  up  the  voice,  a 
movement  in  space,  to  denote  the  use  of  the  loud  and  sharp 
tones  which  must  be  employed  to  cause  the  careless  and 
drowsy  to  listen,  and  excite  an  earnest  attention. 

3.  Comparison  of  the  voice  to  be  used,  to  a  trumpet ; 
loud,  sharp,  resounding  through  the  scene  where  it  was 
attered,  and  rousing  every  hearer  to  attention  and  alarm.  As 
a  trumpet  was  blown  as  a  warning,  and  as  a  summons,  so 
he  was  to  speak  in  tones  that  should  awaken  the  feeling  that 
the  message  he  was  uttering  was  of  the  most  serious  mo- 
ment; and  what  he  was  to  proclaim  with  such  earnestness 
and  emphasis  was  the  transgression  of  God's  people,  and 
the  sins  of  the  house  of  Jacob.  This  implies  that  they 
were,  and  were  to  be,  unconscious  of  them ;  that  they  were 
to  misjudge  their  own  character;  that  they  were  to  lose 
eight  of  the  demands  of  his  law,  and  need  to  be  roused  by  a 
voice  from  heaven  from  their  delusions. 

4.  Metonymy  of  house  for  the  descendants  of  Jacob. 

5.  Comparison  of  the  people  to  a  righteous  nation :  ''  Yet 
they  seek  me  day  by  day,  and  desire  the  knowledge  of  my 
ways,  like  a  nation  which  has  done  right,  and  has  not  for- 
eaken  the  judgment  of  its  Ood.  They  ask  of  me  righteous 
judgments,  and  desire  to  approach  to  God.  Why  have  we 
£B8ted  (they  ask)  and  thou  hast  not  seen  (noticed  it) ;  aflicted 
ma  souJ,  and  thou  hast  not  known  it!"  verse  i,  3.    The 
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oomparison  exhibits  them  as  applying  to  Gk>d  for  a  mani- 
festation of  his  judgment  respecting  them,  as  though  they 
were  an  obedient  people.  They  were  to  ask  him  to  signify 
his  approval  of  them,  as  though  it  could  not  be  withheld 
because  of  any  defect  in  them.  Why,  they  were  to  inquire, 
did  he  not  signify  his  satisfaction  with  their  fasts  and 
humiliations  of  themselves  !  This  indicates  that  they  were 
not,  as  some  have  supposed,  to  be  conscious  hypocrites,  but 
were  to  be  self  deceived.  They  were  to  lose  all  sense  of  the 
spirituality  of  the  service  God  required  of  them  towards 
him,  and  the  justice  and  love  which  he  demanded  of  them 
towards  one  another.  They  were  to  think  religion  consisted 
of  mere  external  acts,  the  performance  of  which  should 
meet  immediate  signals  of  God's  acceptance,  though  they 
violated  his  laws  without  restraint  in  tlie  indulgence  of  their 
selfish  and  malign  passions  towards  the  poor  and  helpless^ 
who  fell  within  their  power.  The  office  of  the  prophet, 
therefore,  was  not  to  rebuke  them  for  sins  of  wliich  they 
were  to  be  aware,  not  to  charge  them  with  deliberate  hypo- 
crisies— but  to  proclaim  and  show  to  them  that  their  religion 
and  their  morals,  the  formal  service  they  were  to  render 
him,  and  the  dispositions  and  actions  they  were  to  indulge 
towards  one  another,  were,  instead  of  meritorious,  to  be 
offences  against  his  law ;  and  that  to  startle  them  from  their 
self-complacency,  to  rouse  them  to  a  just  sense  of  their  guilty 
a  trumpet  voice  of  earnestness  and  power  was  to  be  necessary. 

6.  Hypocatastasis  in  the  use  of  God's  ways,  for  the  mea- 
sures of  his  administration. 

God  now  answers  their  question,  and  gives  on  the  one  side 
their  utter  want  of  humbleness^  penitence,  self-renunciation, 
and  love ;  and  on  the  other  their  selfishness,  tyranny  over 
their  dependents,  and  mercilessness  to  the  poor  and  suffer- 
ing, as  the  reason  that  he  was  not  to  accept  their  fasts. 

*'  Behold  in  the  day  of  your  fast  ye  find  pleasure,  and 
exact  all  your  labors.  Behold  ye  fast  for  strife  and  conten- 
tion, and  to  smite  with  the  fist  of  wickedness,"  vs.  3,  4. 
Their  fast  involved  no  true  humiliation,  no  renunciation  of 
sin,  nor  return  to  righteousness.  It  was  a  mere  external  for- 
mality, and  designed,  it  is  implied,  to  give  them  a  religioua 
character,  and  enable  them,  from  their  repute  for  asceticism^ 
to  assume  a  more  supercilious  alr^  and  domineer  more 
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haaghtilj  over  their  inferiors;  while  in  fact,  instead  of 
ahetinence  they  fonnd  pleasure  on  the  days  of  fasting,  either 
in  privately  indulging  in  ease  and  luxury,  or  else  in  the 
ostentatious  display  of  sanctity,  and  the  notoriety  they  ac- 
quired by  their  show  of  homage  to  God.  To  smite  with  the 
fist  of  wickedness,  was  not  only  to  smite  unjustly,  but  with 
brutal  violence.  It  was  to  attempt  to  compel  the  submis- 
sion of  the  unoffending  to  their  imperious  will  by  sheer 
force,  and  in  a  form  degrading  to  their  victims  in  the 
utmost  degree.  It  was  to  treat  them  as  though  they  had 
neither  conscience  nor  reason,  but  were  mere  brutes.  This, 
in  the  professed  worshippers  of  Jehovah,  bespoke  an  aston- 
ishing darkness  and  debasement  of  mind. 

7,  8.  Comparisons,  "Ye  will  not  fast  to-day  (so  as)  to 
make  your  voice  to  be  heard  on  high.  Is  it  like  this — the 
fast  that  I  have  chosen,  the  day  of  a  man's  humbling  him- 
self? Is  it  to  hang  his  head  like  a  bulrush;  and  make 
sackcloth  and  ashes  his  bed }  Wilt  thou  call  this  a  fast  and 
a  day  of  acceptance  to  Jehovah,"  vs.  4,  5.  These  were 
mere  external  acts ;  mere  attitudes  and  draperies  of  the 
body.  They  were  no  sure  expressions  of  the  mind,  and 
might  spring  from  ignorance,  superstition,  or  ostentation,  as 
well  as  from  humility,  penitence,  and  a  renunciation  of  sin. 
Such  a  service  would  not  meet  God's  acceptance.  To  call 
it  the  fast  which  he  requires,  was  to  affront  instead  of  con- 
ciliating him.  Very  different  were  the  manifestations 
which  he  demanded  of  a  renunciation  of  evil. 

9,  10,  11.  Hypocatastases  in  the  use  of  loosing  bonds, 
undoing  fastenings  of  the  yoke,  and  breaking  the  yoke.  "  Is 
not  this  the  fast  that  I  have  chosen  ;  to  loose  the  bonds  of 
wickedness ;  to  undo  the  fastenings  of  the  yoke ;  and  to  let 
the  oppressed  go  free ;  and  every  yoke  ye  shall  break  I"  vs. 
6.  The  first  characteristic  of  the  fast  God  has  chosen  is,  that 
the  humbleness,  self-renunciation,  and  return  to  rectitude  of 
which  it  is  meant  to  be  a  means  and  a  profession,  should 
manifest  themselves  in  a  discontinuance  of  all  injustice  and 
oppression  towards  servants  and  dependents.  To  loose  the 
bonds  of  wickedness,  was  to  release  those  who  were  unjustly 
held  in  bondage  or  restraint  as  slaves  or  debtors.  To  undo 
the  fastenings  of  the  yoke  and  let  the  oppressed  go  free,  was 
to  relieve  those  who  were  tasked,  in  a  service  they  owed,  be- 
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yond  their  Btrengtb,  and  crashed  with  cruel  exactions.  To 
break  every  yoke,  was  to  put  an  end  to  violent  and  inhuman 
vassalage  in  all  forms.  This  abstinence  from  injustice  and 
cruelty  to  those  in  their  power ;  this  restraint  of  selfishness 
and  malevolence  in  their  domestic  and  social  relations,  was 
the  abstinence  and  self-denial  of  the  fast  which  God  required. 
The  next  was  a  repression  of  their  hard-heartedness  and 
mercilessnesB  towards  the  poor  and  suffering  who  were  dis- 
connected with  them,  and  a  direct  performance  towards 
them  of  the  offices  of  sympathy  and  humanity  in  relieving 
their  wants. 

*'Is  it  not  to  break  thy  breltd  to  the  hungry;  and  the 
poor  and  homeless  thou  shalt  bring  to  thy  home ;  that  when 
thou  seest  one  naked  thou  shalt  clothe  him ;  and  thou  shalt 
not  hide  thyself  from  thine  own  flesh?"  vs.  7.  They 
were  not  only  to  abstain  from  abusing  and  oppressing  their 
own  families  or  dependents ;  but  they  were  to  be  sympa- 
thetic and  beneficent  towards  the  poor  and  suffering  of 
every  class  whose  wants  were  witnessed  by  or  known  to 
them.  They  were  to  show  their  piety  towards  GJod  by  obey- 
ing his  law  of  good  will  and  benignity  towards  their  fellow 
men : — ^^  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyselt"  If  with- 
out this  love,  if  animated  by  its  opposite,  a  cold,  cruel,  and 
remorseless  selfishness,  they  were  utter  strangers  to  the 
spirit  of  God's  acceptable  worshippers.  They  knew  nothing 
of  a  true  homage  of  him ;  they  knew  nothing  of  the  absti- 
nence and  self-rejection  which  belong  to  the  fast  he  enjoins. 

12.  Hypocatastasis  in  the  use  of  light  breaking  like  dawn, 
for  new  and  clear  manifestations  of  God's  favor  to  theuL 
"  Then  shall  thy  light  break  forth  like  the  dawn,"  vs.  8. 
Their  light  was  not  the  light  of  their  virtue,  as  some  have 
supposed  ;  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  context,  and  the 
other  figures,  with  which  this  is  connected.  K  it  were  the 
light  of  their  virtue  exhibited  in  justice  and  compassion  to 
those  around  them,  it  would  be  contemporaneous  with,  and 
involved  in  that  virtue,  not  consequent  on  it.  Instead  of 
that,  it  is  the  light  of  Gkxi's  favor,  the  absence  of  which  had 
before  surprised  and  perplexed  them ;  but  at  the  manifesta- 
tion of  which,  their  uncertainty  and  fear  were  to  vanish 
like  darkness  at  the  dawn  of  a  resplendent  morning. 

13.  Comparison  of  the  serenity,  the  peace,  tiie  assurance 
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which  the  signals  of  GK)d'8  love  would  impart  to  them,  to  the 
glow  and  beauty  of  a  cloudless  dawn,  wheq  the  sun  shoots  his 
first  rajs  up  the  far  arch  of  heaven,  and  night  flies  from  the 
silent  vales  and  glens  over  the  western  hills. 

14, 15, 16.  Hypocatastases  in  the  use  of  their  healing,  the 
going  before  them  of  their  righteousness,  and  their  being 
followed  by  the  glory  of  Jehovah.  *'And  thy  healing 
shall  germinate  speedily ;  then  shall  thy  righteousness  go 
before  thee,  and  the  glory  of  Jehovah  shall  be  thy  rereward." 
TB.  8.  Their  healing,  a  restoration  from  a  bodily  wound  or 
disease,  is  put,  it  would  seem,  from  vs.  12,  for  relief  from 
the  frowns  and  avenging  judgments  with  which,  as  a  people, 
diey  were  to  be  smitten.  The  figures  of  their  righteousness 
going  before  them,  and  the  glory  of  Jehovah  following  in 
their  rear,  are  taken  from  the  station  the  cloud  of  the  divine 
presence  assumed  at  the  march  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt 
and  on  the  passage  through  the  Red  Sea.  Their  righteous- 
ness is  the  Redeemer,  and  his  going  before  them  is  used  to 
denote  that  he  will  continually  and  manifestly  guide  them. 
The  glory  of  Jehovah  is  his  manifested  presence,  and  its  being 
their  rereward,  is  used  to  signify  that  he  will  defend  them 
fix>m  their  enemies,  as  he  defended  Israel  at  the  Red  Sea  from 
the  approach  of  the  Egyptian  host,  by  removing  the  cloudy 
pillar  to  the  rear  of  the  Israelitish  host,  between  them  and 
the  advancing  Egyptians.  What  wondrous  promises  I  If 
they  turned  from  their  sins,  they  would  not  be  left  without 
signals  that  God  noticed  the  change  in  their  conduct,  and 
in  uncertainty  but  that  they  were  still  the  objects  of  his 
displeasure.  He  would  manifest  his  approval  in  the  most 
public  and  decisive  forms ;  rearing,  as  he  did  in  the  wilder* 
ness,  the  flaming  symbol  of  his  presence  at  their  head,  and 
setting  it  as  a  fiery  rampart  between  them  and  their  enemies. 

17.  Metaphor  in  the  use  of  germinate,  to  signify  that 
their  recovery  from  the  desolating  judgments  with  which 
they  had  been  smitten,  should  be  rapid,  and  like  a  new  crea- 
tion ;  as  a  plant,  the  moment  that  winter  has  gone,  waking 
as  it  were  to  a  new  life,  unfolds  itself  in  a  few  days  in  fresh 
leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit. 

18,  19.  Hypocatastases  in  the  use  of  putting  away  the 
yoke,  and  pointing  the  finger,  to  denote  the  discontinu- 
ance of  oppression,  and  the  scorn,  and  ridicule  of  infe- 
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riors.  ^^Tben  ehalt  thon  call,  and  Jehovah  will  answer, 
thou  ehalt  cry,  and  he  shall  say,  Behold  me ; — if  thou 
wilt  put  away  from  the  midst  of  thee  the  yoke,  the  point- 
ing of  the  finger,  and  the  speaking  of  vanity,"  vs.  9.  All 
the  barriers  betwixt  them  and  Ood  wonld  be  removed,  if 
they  renounced  their  injustice,  their  cmelty,  and  their 
scorn  of  the  rights  and  well-being  of  those  in  their  power. 
Unselfishness,  rectitude,  benignity,  truth  wonld  instantly 
meet  the  tokens  of  Ood's  favor.  Putting  away  the  yoke, 
the  symbol  of  oppression,  is  used  to  signify  the  discon- 
tinuance of  injustice  and  cruel  exactions  from  those  in 
their  power  :  putting  away  pointing  the  finger,  a  signal 
of  scorn,  is  employed  to  denote  the  discontinuance  of  a 
base  and  malignant  contempt  and  disregard  of  the  rights 
and  feelings  of  one  another.  These  are  marks  of  a  mind 
that  finds  pleasure  in  wounding  and  torturing  others,  and 
debars  itself  necessarily  by  its  malignity  from  Gk>d's  favor. 

20.  Metaphor  in  the  use  of  let  out  the  soul,  for  a  hearty 
manifestation  of  sympathy  and  compassion.  '^And  (i^ 
thou  wilt  let  out  thy  soul  to  the  hungry,  and  wilt  satisfy 
the  afflicted  soul,  then  shall  thy  light  arise  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  thy  gloom  be  as  the  noon  day."  vs.  10.  Their 
pity  and  generosity  were  to  be  sincere,  earnest,  and  habi- 
tual, a  true  expression  of  their  principles  and  dispositions ; 
not  begrudged,  constrained,  and  against  the  reigning  a£Fec- 
tions  of  their  hearts. 

21.  Hypocatastasis,  in  putting  the  rising  of  light  in  dark- 
ness, for  the  sudden  return  of  favor,  prosperity,  and  joy. 
Then  shall  God's  favor  return,  and  prosperity  like  a  dawn 
that  should  break  instantaneously  on  the  darkness  of  night. 
It  will  be  immediate,  startling,  and  carry  wonder  and  joy 
to  every  heart 

22.  Comparison  of  its  suddenness  and  wonderfulneas  to 
ab  instant  transition  from  the  gloom  of  night  to  the  glare 
of  noonday — refulgent,  dazzling,  and  tilling  the  mind  with 
a  sense  of  the  -presence,  the  immeasurable  power,  and 
the  infinite  glory  of  God. 

23, 24.  Comparisons.  "  And  Jehovah  will  guide  thee  ever: 
and  satisfy  thy  soul  in  drought  (in  scarcity),  and  he  will 
strengthen  thy  bones :  and  thou  shalt  be  like  a  watered  gar- 
den, and  like  a  spring  of  water  whose  waters  fail  not,"  vs.  11. 
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Their  kindnoBS  and  bounty  to  the  necessitous  and  suffering 
would  be  followed  by  blessings  from  God  to  them  immea- 
snrably  richer  and  more  various.  He  would  bestow  gifts 
commensurate  with  their  capacities  of  enjoyment.  They 
should  be  like  a  garden  watered  in  such  profusion,  as  to 
maintain  it  in  perpetual  verdure  and  frnitfulness. 

^^And  they  who  are  of  thee  shall  build  the  ruins  of 
ancient  times,  and  thou  shalt  raise  up  the  foundations  of 
ages ;  and  thou  shalt  be  called  Bepairer  of  the  breach :  Be- 
storer  of  paths  (streets)  to  dwell  in,"  vs.  12.  All  the  ruins 
with  which  Judea  was  already  strown  by  the  incursions  of 
the  Philistines,  the  Egyptians^  and  the  Assyrians,  and  was 
thereafter  to  be  strown  by  other  conquerors,  would  be  re- 
built, and  the  nation  be  distinguished  by  appellatives  com- 
memorative of  their  having  restored  all  that  had  been 
destroyed  by  their  enemies. 

25.  Hypocatastasis  in  the  use  of  turning  away  the  foot, 
for  abstaining  from  violating  the  Sabbath,  and  riding  on  the 
heights  of  the  earth,  for  rising  to  independence  and  power. 
^  If  thou  turn  away  thy  foot  from  the  Sabbath,  from  doing  thy 
pleasure  on  my  holy  day,  and  callest  the  Sabbath  a  delight, 
the  holy  of  Jehovah,  honorable,  and  wilt  honor  it,  not  doing 
thine  own  will,  nor  finding  thy  pleasure,  and  speaking  thy 
words ;  then  shalt  thou  be  happy  in  Jehovah ;  and  I  will  make 
thee  to  ride  upon  the  heights  of  the  earth,  and  I  will  make 
thee  eat  the  heritage  of  Jacob  thy  father;  for  Jehovah's  mouth 
hath  spoken  it,"  vs.  13, 14.  Turning  away  the  foot  from  the 
Sabbath,  is  put  for  refraining  from  profaning  it;  and  riding 
upon  the  heights  of  the  earth,  for  occupying  the  loftiest 
rank  in  prosperity  and  power.  If  they  honored  Ood  by  sanc- 
tifying the  day  which  he' had  consecrated  to  his  service,  the 
observance  of  which  would  indicate  a  spirit  of  universal 
obedience,  he  would  honor  them  by  raising  them  to  an 
eminence  of  prosperity  and  glory,  that  should  befit  their 
character  as  a  holy  nation,  and  their  relations  to  him  as  his 
chosen  people.  They  would  be  great  and  honorable  in  the 
estimate  of  men,  as  well  as  approved  and  blessed  by  Gk>d ; 
and  they  would  eat  the  heritage  of  Jacob — ^the  fruits  of  their 
own  land,  instead  of  living  as  exiles  in  distant  countries  and 
under  the  dominion  of  their  enemies. 

Ghafteb  ux.  The  reason  that  God  bad  not  heard  and  saved 
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his  people  was  not  that  he  was  inadequate  to  it.  It  was  because 
of  their  rebellion.  Their  sins,  like  towering  barriers,  inter- 
cepted them  from  access  to  him,  vs.  1,  2.  Their  hands  were 
bloody.  How  conld  he  look  on  them  with  appreval}  Their 
lips  were  nttering  lies.  How  conld  he  listen  to  them  with 
acceptance }  vs.  3.  There  were  none  among  them  who  took  the 
side  of  tmtli  and  justice.  They  were  vain,  deceitful,  malign 
nant,  continually  devising  evil  works,  and  perpetrating  great 
crimes,  vs.  4-8.  There  was  no  longer  any  yindication  of 
the  npright,  or  protection  of  the  helpless.  Insincerity,  uncer- 
tainty, injustice,  and  violence  reigned.  They  were  left  hj 
Ood  to  be  a  prey  of  one  another,  and  it  had  become  appa- 
rent that  deliverance  by  their  own  wisdom  or  power  was 
hopeless.  Evil  had  advanced  to  such  a  point,  that  an  attempt 
to  induce  a  reformation  drew  destruction  on  its  authors, 
vs.  9-15.  God,  in  his  anger  at  this  wickedness,  would  inter- 
pose, and  by  his  own  arm  independently  of  human  instru- 
mentality, destroy  their  enemies,  vs.  15-18.  The  effect  of 
the  display  of  his  power  in  this  vindication  of  his  rights  and 
of  the  glory  of  his  manifested  presence  throughout  the  world, 
will  be  to  impress  the  whole  surviving  race  with  fear  and 
submission,  vs.  19.  And  then  the  Redeemer  will  appear  in 
Zion,  and  recall  his  people  for  ever  from  their  sins ;  and  the 
Spirit  of  Jehovah,  according  to  his  covenant,  will  for  ever 
thereafter  dwell  in  them,  vs.  20,  21.     • 

1,  2.  Hypocatastases,  in  the  use  of  hand  shortened,  to 
denote  a  want  of  power  to  save,  and  an  ear  benumbed,  to 
signify  an  inability  to  hear  the  cries  of  his  people.  ^'  Behold 
Jehovah's  hand  is  not  shortened  that  he  cannot  save ;  nor 
his  ear  benumbed  that  he  cannot  hear,"  vs.  1.  This  implies 
that  the  Israelites  were  to  hold  that  his  abandonment  of  them 
was  owing  to  a  change  in  him;  and  charge  that  he  had 
lost  in  a  measure  his  power,  not  only  to  deliver,  but  even  to 
know  that  they  applied  to  him  for  relief;  that  he  was  no 
longer  omnipotent  nor  omniscient.  But  their  not  receiving 
the  blessings  they  sought,  was  not  owing  to  a  loss  by  him 
of  his  infinite  perfections ;  but  to  the  awful  augmentation  bj 
them  of  their  transgressions  and  wickedness. 

3,  4.  Hypocatastases  in  the  use  of  separated  between  them 
and  God,  and  hiding  his  face,  for  their  preclusion  from  his 
favor.    "  But  your  iniquities  have  separated  between  yoa 
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aod  yonr  Gk>d ;  aud  your  sins  have  hid  his  face  from  you, 
that  he  does  not  hear/'  vs.  2.  Their  iniquities  were  like  a 
massy  barrier  that  intercepted  them  from  access  to  liim ; 
their  sins  rose  like  an  impenetrable  screen  and  hid  his  face 
from  them.  He  therefore  could  not  listen  to  their  cries  with 
favor. 

5,  6.  Hypocatastases  in  exhibiting  their  hands  as  defiled 
with  bloody  and  their  fingers  with  iniquity,  to  signify  that 
they  were  guilty  of  murder  and  other  great  crimes.  "  For 
jonr  hands  are  defiled  with  blood,  and  your  fingers  with 
iniquity :  your  lips  have  spoken  falsehood,  and  your  tongue 
will  utter  wickedness,"  vs.  3.  They  carried  on  their  very 
persons  the  marks  of  their  atrocious  crimes  :  the  members 
by  which  they  bore  their  offerings  and  uttered  homage  to 
God,  had  all  been  desecrated  by  sin.  Instead  of  the  instru- 
ments of  rectitude  and  good  will  to  one  another,  for  which 
they  were  formed,  they  had  been  made  the  instruments  of 
fierce  and  desperate  wickedness;  and  this  demoralization 
was  universal. 

7,  8.  Metaphors  in  the  use  of  conceive  and  bring  forth. 
*^  And  none  calleth  for  justice,  nor  contendeth  for  truth. 
They  trust  in  vanity ;  they  speak  lies ;  they  conceive  mis- 
chief, and  bring  forth  iniquity,"  vs.  4.  That  none  calls  for  jus- 
tice, nor  contends  for  truth,  means,  it  is  apparent  from  what 
follows — ^that  none  appeals  to  justice  as  a  criterion  of  actions, 
none  contends  for  truth  as  a  test  of  judgments  or  opi- 
nions. Instead,  they  trust  in  what  is  vain ;  they  rely  on 
lies.  Their  whole  aim  is  wickedness,  their  schemes  all  con- 
template the  perpetration  of  evil;  just  as  the  conceptions 
and  births  of  human  beings  and  of  animals,  are  always  of 
their  own  peculiar  nature. 

9,  10.  Hypocatastases,  in  the  use  of  hatching  eggs  of  the 
basilisk,  and  weaving  the  spider's  web,  to  denote  analogous 
methods  of  mischief  to  men.  ^'  They  have  hatclied  eggs  of 
the  basilisk,  and  they  will  weave  webs  of  the  spider :  he 
that  eateth  of  their  eggs  shall  die ;  and  the  crushed  (egg) 
shall  hatch  out  a  viper,"  vs.  5.  This  is  designed  to  illustrate 
the  deadly  nature  of  the  mischiefs  they  devise,  and  the  ini- 
quities they  perpetrate.  like  one  who  should  hatch  the 
eggs  of  the  basilisk,  a  serpent  of  the  most  exacerbated  venom, 
in  order  that  the  lives  of  those  around  him  might  be  exposed 
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to  extraordinary  dangers,  they  were  employed  in  framing 
schemes,  the  whole  aim  of  which  was  to  endanger  and 
destroy  those  against  whom  they  were  directed.  As  the 
spider  weaves  its  web  in  order  to  entangle  and  make  a  prej 
of  the  insects  that  light  on  it;  so  these  were  plotting  to  draw 
the  unsuspecting  and  helpless  into  their  power,  that  they 
might  make  a  spoil  of  tliem.  If  one  adopted  their  scheme 
of  procedure  and  undertook  to  act  on  it  for  his  own  benefit, 
like  one  who  eat  the  egg  of  a  basilisk  under  the  mistaken 
notion  that  it  was  designed  for  food,  it  would  prove  fatal  to 
him.  And  if  one  of  their  devices  was  defeated  before  it 
could  be  carried  into  effect — like  a  basilisk's  egg,  that  though 
crashed,  still  hatches  a  viper — it  would  prove  destructive  to 
him  who  was  attempting  to  accomplish  it.  What  darker 
picture  was  ever  drawn  of  the  craft  and  malice  of  men. 

But  this  hope  of  benefiting  themselves  by  such  measures 
will  be  disappointed.  It  is  added  in  derision :  "  Their  (spider) 
webs  shall  not  become  clothing,  and  they  shall  not  cover 
(clothe)  themselves  with  their  works.  Their  works  are 
works  of  mischief:  the  doing  of  violence  is  in  their  hands," 
vs.  6.  Tlie  issue  must  of  necessity  be  as  fatal  to  themselves 
as  to  those  against  whom  they  plot.  A  scheme  of  universal 
treachery,  violence,  and  blood,  must  defeat  itself;  a  continued 
war  of  robbery  and  extermination  will  at  length,  like  a 
whirlpool,  draw  all  within  its  reach  into  its  vortex. 

11.  Hypocatastasis  in  the  use  of  crooked  paths  to  denote 
measures  that  are  crafty  and  malign.  "  Tlieir  feet  run  to 
evil,  and  they  make  haste  to  shed  innocent  blood ;  their 
thoughts  are  thoughts  of  iniquity  ;  wasting  and  ruin  are  in 
their  paths  ;  the  way  of  peace  they  know  not ;  there  is  no 
justice  in  their  paths;  they  have  made  them  cn>oked 
paths ;  whoever  walks  in  them  knows  not  peace,"  vs.  7,  8. 
The  principles  on  which  they  proceed,  the  measures  by 
which  they  undertake  to  gain  their  objects,  necessarily 
disappoint  their  expectations  of  happiness,  and  render  them 
wretched.  As  they  wage  war  on  all  around  them,  a  war  is 
waged  by  all  around  them  on  them ;  they  are  continually 
agitated  by  infuriate  passions,  are  continually  exposed  to 
dangers,  are  continually  drenched  in  their  own,  or  steeped 
in  the  blood  of  others.  They  have  no  rest  nor  security. 
Those  who  follow  their  courses  can  never  know  peace. 
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The  prophet  now  proceeds  to  foreshow  indirectly  that  the 
nation  will  at  length  be  brought  to  the  discovery  and  reali- 
zation that  this  is  its  character,  and  describes  the  confessions 
and  lamentations  which  they  will  then  utter. 

12, 13.  Hypocatastases  in  the  use  of  light  for  relief  and 
deliverance,  and  darkness  for  hopelessness  and  misery. 
"Therefore  is  judgment  far  from  us,  and  righteousness  will 
not  overtake  us.  We  wait  for  light,  and  behold  darkness ; 
for  brightness,  and  we  walk  in  obscurity,"  vs.  9.  They  are 
now  brought  to  the  conviction  that  their  sins  are  the  cause 
of  their  wretchedness.  Judgment  and  righteousness,  which 
were  far  from  them,  were  the  judgment  and  righteousness 
that  should  vindicate  and  deliver  them  from  those  malig- 
nant conspirators  against  their  property  and  lives,  and  the 
tyrants  by  whom  they  were  oppressed.  They  had  looked 
for  relief^  they  had  hoped  for  a  full  deliverance ;  but  it  came 
not,  as  the  morning  comes  not  to  those  who  look  for  it, 
while  darkuess  still  prevails ;  and  the  reason  lay  in  their 
sins;  not  in  God's  having  lost  his  omnipotence  or  his 
omniscience. 

14,  15,  16.  Hypocatastases  in  the  use  of  groping  and 
stumbling,  to  denote  an  analogous  uncertainty  and  per- 
plexity of  mind :  "  We  grope  for  the  wall  like  the  blind ; 
we  grope  like  the  eyeless ;  we  stumble  at  noonday  as  in 
twilight,  and  in  thick  darkness  as  the  dead,"  vs.  10. 
Groping  for  the  wall  is  put  for  doubtfulness  and  perplexity 
of  mind ;  and  stumbling  for  fatal  errors  and  misjudgments 
into  which  they  fell.  What  a  picture  of  the  bewilderment 
and  misery  to  which  their  sinful  course  had  reduced  them. 
They  now  feel  that  the  defect  lies  in  themselves,  and  not  in 
God  who  has  abandoned  them. 

17,  18, 19,  20.  Comparisons  of  their  groping  to  the  grop- 
ing of  those  who  are  without  sight ;  and  their  stumbling  at 
noon,  to  the  stumbling  of  persons  who  are  walking  in  deep 
darkness — ^a  darkness  like  that  which  envelopes  the  dead. 

21,  22.  Comparisons  of  their  crying  and  sighing  in  their 
confusion  and  perplexity,  to  the  roaring  and  crying  of  ani- 
mals that  howl  and  moan  in  mere  utterance  of  their  misery, 
not  in  expectation  of  inducing  interpositions  for  their  relief. 
**  We  growl  like  the  bears,  all  of  us,  and  like  the  doves  we 
moan,  moan.    We  wait  for  justice,  and  there  is  none ;  for 
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Balvation,  and  it  is  fkr  from  ns,"  vs.  11.  Their  groans  and 
lamentations  were  the  mere  work  of  bewilderment,  and  a 
sense  of  their  hopeless  wretchedness.  Their  expectations  of 
relief  had  all  issned  in  disappointment;  and  salvation, 
instead  of  becoming  nearer  as  they  advanced,  retreated 
from  them,  and  remained  beyond  the  sphere  of  their  vision. 

28.  Metaphor  in  the  use  of  testify,  to  denote  that  tiieir 
sins  had  become  consciously  to  them,  open  public  proofii 
that  they  were  apostates  from  God.  '^  For  our  transgressions 
are  multiplied  before  thee,  and  our  sins  testify  against  ns ; 
for  our  transgressions  are  with  us,  and  our  iniquities — we 
know  them.  (They  are)  transgressing  and  lying  against 
Jehovah,  and  turning  back  from  ourOod ;  speaking  oppres- 
sion, and  revolt,  and  conceiving  and  uttering  from  the 
heart  words  of  falsehood,"  vs.  12, 13.  The  reason  of  their 
darkness  and  misery  is  no  longer  unknown.  It  has  become 
obvious.  Their  sins  proclaim,  by  tlieir  multitude  and 
enormity,  that  they  are  the  reason  that  Ood  has  withdrawn. 
They  now  see  that  it  is  because  they  have  revolted  from 
him,  and  set  all  his  laws  at  defiance,  that  he  has  deserted 
them,  and  left  them  to  writhe  under  the  unmitigated  weight 
of  his  curse. 

24.  Hypocatastasis  in  the  use  of  turning  back  from  Ood, 
to  denote  revolt  from  him.  This  bespeaks  a  total  revolu- 
tion in  their  views  of  themselves  and  God.  They  have 
become  convinced  of  their  sinfulness,  and  see  that  it  is  the 
cause  of  his  judgments.  It  is  manifestly,  therefore,  still 
future,  as  they  have  never  yet,  as  a  people,  reached  this 
sense  of  their  guilt  and  hopelessness.  The  prophet  next 
describes  the  enormity  of  the  wickedness  to  which  they 
have  sunk. 

26,  26,  27.  Hypocatastases  in  the  use  of  thrust  back, 
standing  afar  off,  and  falling,  to  denote  that  judgment,  jus- 
tice, and  truth  were  utterly  exiled  from  the  people.  "  And 
judgment  is  thrust  back,  and  justice  stands  afar  off;  for 
truth  is  fallen  in  the  street,  and  equity  cannot  enter.  And 
truth  is  not :  and  he  that  departs  from  evil  makes  himself 
a  prey,"  vs.  14,  15.  They  had  sunk,  and  were  to  sink  to 
such  a  depth  of  wickedness,  and  become  so  hopelessly 
enthralled  in  sin,  that  extrication  by  their  own  volition,  or 
^''  the  agency  of  any  of  their  teachers  and  rulers,  would  be 
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imposBible.  No  rectitude,  truth,  or  wisdom  was  to  be  left 
on  which  to  build  a  reformation.  Their  unbelief,  their 
false  notions,  their  passions,  were  to  render  them  incapable 
of  it  ,  Should  any  one  of  them  turn  from  evil,  he  would 
become  the  object  of  opposition  and  persecution. 

Though  the  awakening  to  a  sense  of  their  apostasy  from 
God,  foreshown  vs.  14,  15,  is  yet  future,  the  Israelites  are 
manifestly  now  in  the  condition  here  ascribed  to  them. 
They  have  so  long  rejected  the  Messiah,  they  have  so  long 
wrested  the  Scriptures  to  justify  their  unbelief,  they  have 
80  long  cast  off  the  fear  of  God,  and  given  the  rein  to  their 
selfish  passions,  indulged  in  worldliness,  avarice,  oppression, 
and  cruelty,  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  a  spontaneous 
reformation  of  themselves.  If  judgments  would  have 
recalled  them  from  their  revolt,  they  would  long  since  have 
retnmed.  If  the  miseries  they  have  suffered  from  the 
tyranny  and  mercilessness  of  one  another  and  of  their 
enemies  could  have  weaned  them  from  wickedness,  they 
would  long  since  have  abandoned  it  But  they  have  only 
become  more  hopelessly  the  vassals  of  sin,  the  longer  they 
have  continued  in  it  If  they  are  to  be  redeemed,  it  must 
be  by  a  mightier  arm  than  theirs  or  man's. 

The  prophet  accordingly  now  foreshows  that  Jehovah 
will  interpose  for  the  remedy  of  these  evils. 

28.  Hypocatastasis  in  the  use  of  the  eyes,  for  the  mind. 

**  And  Jehovah  saw  (it),  and  it  was  evil  in  his  eyes  that 

there  was  no  judgment.    And  he  saw  that  there  was  no 

man,  and  he  despaired  that  there  was  no  one  interposing," 

V8.  15, 10.    That  there  will  be  no  judgment,  means  that 

there  will  be  no  discernment  of  the  truth,  no  discrimination 

of  righteousness  from  wickedness.    Tliat  there  will  be  no 

man,  means  that  there  will  be  no  one   to  perform  that 

office  of  discrimination  either  for  the  people  or  for  himself; 

there  will  be  none  to  interpose,  and  show  the  nation  that 

their  redemption  can  only  be  the  work  of  divine  power,  and 

poiDt  them  to  the  prophecies  which  foreshow  that  Jehovah 

himself,  in  the  person  of  their  Messiah,  is  to  interpose  to 

save  them.    That  Jehovah  despaired — or,  as  it  might  be 

r^dered — ^wae  touched  with  a  feeling  of  desolation  or  hor- 

roTy  that  no  one  was  found  interposing,  signifies  that  he  will 

regmrd  the  trial  that  will  have  been  made  as  demonstrating 
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that  Done  of  tlie  Jews  will  themselves  discern  the  troth,  and 
intervene  to  lead  tlie  nation  to  discern  and  receive  it ;  and 
will,  therefore,  arrest  the  experiment.  The  feeling  ascribed 
to  Jehovah  is  snch  as  will  be  natnral  to  the  Messiah  as  man. 
And  this  implies,  what  is  indicated  in  many  other  places  in 
the  Scriptures,  that  one  reason  tliat  the  Israelites  are  left 
by  God  to  act  out  their  evil  hearts  through  such  a  series  of 
ages  is,  that  it  may  be  demonstrated  by  their  perverseness, 
that  there  is  no  hope  of  the  self-reformation  of  men,  how 
great  soever  their  privileges  are,  who,  revolting  from  Qtody 
are  abandoned  by  him  to  the  sway  of  their  false  beliefe  and 
evil  passions.  No  mere  announcements  of  his  will,  no 
avenging  judgments,  however  severe,  will  open  their 
blinded  understandings,  or  soften  their  obdurate  hearts. 

29,  30,  31.  Metaphors  in  the  use  of  putting  on  righteous- 
ness and  clothing  himself  with  garments  of  vengeance. 
^^  And  his  own  arm  saved  for  him,  and  his  righteousness  it 
sustained  him.  For  he  put  on  righteousness  as  a  breast- 
plate, and  an  helmet  of  salvation  on  his  head;  and  he 
clothed  himself  with  garments  of  vengeance  (for)  clothing, 
and  put  on  jealousy  as  a  cloak,"  vs.  16, 17.  It  having 
been  thus  shown  that  none  but  Jehovah  can  save,  he,  in 
the  pere^n  of  the  Messiah,  will  interpose  in  his  omnipotence 
and  righteousness,  and  in  a  form  as  a  just  avenger,  that 
will  preclude  the  possibility  of  resistance  by  his  ^lemies. 

32,  33.  Comparisons.  His  righteousness — that  is,  hia 
rights,  his  just  authority,  and  the  rectitude  of  his  ways, 
will  be  so  apparent  as  to  be  to  him  what  a  breastplate  and 
an  helmet  are  to  a  human  avenger.  For  he  will  appear 
in  a  glory  and  majesty  that  will  show  to  every  eye  that  he 
is  Jehovah,  and  has  the  prerogatives  and  dominion  .which 
he  asserts.  And  his  garments  will  be  garments  of  ven- 
geance. The  flaming  fire  in  which  he  will  be  revealed, 
will  show  that  he  comes  to  take  vengeance  on  them  that 
know  not  Gk>d  and  that  obey  not  the  gospel  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  This  interposition  is  therefore  still  future, 
not,  as  the  commentators  suppose,  his  adv^it  to  make  expia- 
tion, and  render  an  obedience  that  should  be  the  ground  of 
justification  to  believers.  He  did  not  come  at  his  first 
advent  as  an  avenger,  but  as  a  Saviour — ^^  not  to  destroy 
men's  lives,  but  to  save."    It  ia  when  he  will  come  in  the 
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clondfl  of  heayen  with  power  and  great  glory,  and  all  his 
angels  with  him,  that  he  will  come  as  judge  and  avenger, 
and  that  those  that  obey  not  God  will  perish  with  everlast- 
ing destruction  from  his  presence :  2  Thess.  i.  7-9.  It  is 
then  that  all  the  living  shall  be  gathered  before  him,  and 
he  shall  separate  them  as  a  shepherd  divideth  the  sheep  from 
the  goats,  and  shall  sentence  those  on  his  left  hand  to  ever- 
lasting fire.  And  this  renders  it  clear  that  the  preceding 
part  of  the  chapter  and  chapter  Iviii.,  are  not  mainly  descrip- 
tive of  wickedness  that  reigned  in  the  nation  at  the  time 
the  prophecy  was  uttered.  They  doubtless  are  so  in  a 
measure ;  but  are  prophetic  of  the  terrible  demoralization 
and  impiety  to  which  they  were  to  sink  in  after  ages,  and 
especially  fufter  their  final  dispersion  by  the  Bomans  and 
the  discontinuance  of  their  sacrificial  worship,  to  which,  it 
ahould  be  noticed,  there  are  no  allusions  here,  down  to  the 
time  that  Ohrist  shall  come  and  inflict  on  many  of  them  his 
vengeance,  as  is  predicted  in  many  other  prophecies,  and 
redeem  those  whom  he  has  chosen  to  life :  Isaiah  Ixvi.  15, 
16 ;  Matthew  xxiv.  31.  That  the  prediction  has  met  a  literal 
fulfilment  on  a  vast  scale  in  the  blindness,  ignorance,  unbelief, 
alienation  firom  God,  and  selfishness,  avarice,  and  deceit  of 
the  nation  for  eighteen  hundred  years,  is  notorious  to  all.  It 
will  have  as  exact  and  conspicuous  a  verification  in  the  per- 
sonal interposition  of  the  Messiah  here  foretold,  to  punish 
and  redeem  them. 

'^  According  to  their  deeds,  accordingly  will  he  repay, 
wrath  to  his  enemies — desert  to  his  foes ;  to  the  isles  he  will 
repay  their  desert,"  vs.  18.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain 
than  that  this  was  not  done  by  bim  at  his  first  coming.  He 
came  then  in  humiliation,  not  in  glory ;  he  came  to  sufier,  not 
to  judge  and  destroy  his  foes.  But  the  work  here  ascribed 
to  him  he  is  to  accomplish,  it  is  everywhere  foretold,  at  bis 
second  coming.  As  this  coming  is  therefore  still  future,  it 
18  clear  that  that  state  of  tiie  Jewish  people  which  is  to  be 
a  reason  for  his  interposition,  is  to  exist  at  the  time  that  he 
interposes ;  and  thence  that  the  delineation  of  that  state  is 
a  prophetic  delineation  of  what  is  to  characterize  them  to 
the  time  that  he  comes  to  destroy  those  of  them  who  are 
incorrigible,  and  save  those  who  are  chosen  unto  life. 

34.  Metonymy  of  the  ides,  for  their  inhabitants.    As  the 
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isles  are  the  residence  of  the  Gentiles,  thai  be  is  to  repaj 
them  their  desert,  is  another  proof  that  the  time  of  thi» 
avenging  interposition  is  his  second  eoming.  For  it  is  then 
that  be  is  to  destroy  the  beast  and  the  armies  of  the  Gentile 
kings  that  are  to  be  arrayed  against  him,  and  judge  the 
nations^  and  pnnish  those  who  are  his  incorrigible  enemies^ 
Rev.  xi.  15-18.  The  eflFect  of  this  will  be,  that  all  who  sur- 
yive  will  be  impressed  with  the  fear  of  him. 

35.  Comparison.  "And  they  shall  fear  the  Dame  of 
JehoTah  from  the  west  and  his  glory  from  the  sun  rising ;  for 
it  (his  glory)  shall  come  like  a  mshing  stream,  the  Spirit  of 
Jehovah  raising  a  banner  in  it,"  vs.  19.  It  is  foreshown  in 
other  passages  that  at  that  coming  "  a  iiery  stream  is  to 
issue  before  him,*'  Dap.  yii.  10.  "A  fire  goeth  before  him 
and  burneth  up  his  enemies,"  Ps.  xcvii.  3;  1.  3.  It  is  pre- 
dicted also  in  other  prophecies,  that  the  glory  with  which 
Christ  shall  come  shall  strike  all  nations  with  fear.  ^' And 
then  shall  they  see  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  hearen ; 
and  then  shall  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  mourn,''  Hatt  xxIt. 
30.  It  is  predicted  in  like  manner  that  at  Christ's  coming 
to  regather  the  Israelites,  he  will  set  up  a  standard  for  them  ; 
a  signal  they  are  to  follow,  Isaiah  xlix.  22 ;  and  tliat  is  the 
sign,  perhaps,  mentioned  in  Matt.  xxiv.  SO.  It  is  foreshown 
also  that  the  judgments  he  is  to  inflict  on  his  enemies  will 
lead  the  nations  to  fear  him.  "  All  nations  shall  come  and 
worship  before  thee,  for  thy  judgments  are  made  numifest.'' 
Rev.  XV.  4. 

^'  Then  shall  the  Eedeemer  come  to  Zion,  and  to  the  con- 
yerts  of  Jacob  from  apostasy,  saith  Jehovah,"  vs.  20.  This 
is  alleged  by  Paul,  Bom.  xi.  26,  as  to  take  place  at  the 
final  conversion  of  the  Jews  after  their  long  season  of  blind- 
ness subsequent  to  their  crucifixion  of  Christ ;  and  is  indu- 
bitably therefore  still  future ;  as  no  coming  of  the  Redeemer 
to  Zion,  and  turning  away  of  ungodliness  from  Jacob,  have 
yet  taken  place.  Its  period  is  his  second  eoming,  when  Grod 
shall  have  mercy  on  all,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  who  sur- 
vive the  judgments  of  that  epoch. 

"  And  I— this  is  my  covenant  with  them,  saith  Jehovah. 
My  Spirit  that  is  upon  thee,  and  my  words  which  I  have 
put  in  thy  mouth,  shall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth,  nor 
out  of  the  mouth  of  thy  seed^  nor  out  of  the  moudi  of 
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thy  seeds'  seed,  saidi  Jehovah,  from  henceforth  and  for 
ever,"  vs.  21.  This  ie  a  great  and  wonderful  promise.  The 
persons  addressed  are  the  converts  of  Jacob  from  apostasy, 
who  are  saved  at  Christ's  second  coming.  The  pledge  is 
tiiat  the  Spirit  by  which  they  have  been  converted  from 
apoetaey  to  penitence  and  faith  in  the  Bedeemer  shall  never 
depart  from  them ;  nor  shall  the  words  he  has  put  into  their 
mouth — words  of  trnth  and  righteousness,  of  penitence, 
humbleness,  faith,  love,  adoration — for  they  are  the  words 
Jehovah  puts  into  the  mouth  of  those  whom  he  turns  away 
from  transgression — shall  never  depart  out  of  their  mouti 
— and  give  place  to  others — nor  out  of  the  mouth  of  their 
seed,  nor  out  of  the  mouth  of  their  seeds'  seed,  from  now  to 
eternity.  That  is,  the  Spirit  that  will  have  renewed, 
enlightened,  and  sanctified  them,  shall  dwell  in  them  and 
their  of&pring  from  generation  to  generation  for  ever:  and 
the  confessions,  the  acknowledgments,  the  praises,  the  offez^ 
ings  of  love  and  adoration  he  will  have  taught  them  to 
utter,  they  will  continue  to  utter  to  eternity.  They  shall 
never  again  be  left  to  fall  into  sin.  They  shall  never  again 
be  left  for  a  moment  without  the  light  of  Ood's  presence  and 
smile.  And  this  perpetual  presence  of  Jehovidi  with  them 
is  represented  by  Paul  as  pledged  in  hisloovenant  with 
them,  when  he  shall,  at  Christ's  coming,  t^e  away  their 
sins,  Rom.  xi.  26,  27. 

Tlius  indubitable  is  it,  that  this  prophecy  of  Jehovah's 
intervention  to  save  his  people  Israel,  is  a  pi*ophecy  ot  the 
Messiah's  second  coming.  Ko  one  can  pretend  that  it  has 
ever  yet  been  fulfilled.  The  Bedeemer  has  not  yet  come 
in  his  glory  to  Zion,  and  turned  away  ungodliness  from  those 
who  survive  of  Jacob.  The  series  of  Jewish  generations, 
since  the  first  advent,  have  not  enjoyed  the  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  or  his  renovating  power,  as  is  promised  in  this 
prediction;  nor  have  they  retained  and  transmitted  from 
one  to  another  that  knowledge  of  God  which  he  imparts  to 
those  whom  he  renews  and  sanctifies.  So  far  from  it,  they 
have  been  characterized  at  every  period  from  the  overthrow 
of  the  temple  and  discontinuance  of  their  sacrificial  rites, 
by  the  bUndness,  perverseness,  selfishness,  avarice,  and 
impiety  foreshown  of  them  in  this  and  the  preceding  chap 
ten    Nor  can  it  with  any  truth  be  construed  as  under  the 
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terms  house  <A  Jacob,  my  people,  and  the  people  of  whom 
Jehovah  is  God — ^in  fact,  denoting  not  the  descendants  of 
Jacob,  the  Israelites,  God's  chosen  and  covenant  people, 
but  instead,  the  CSiristian  church.  That  construction 
adopted  by  so  many,  and  with  the  most  undonbting  assur- 
ance—-is  not  only  altogether  without  authority,  but  is  in  the 
most  flagrant  inconsistency  with  the  language  of  the  predic- 
tion. It  were  not  more  arbitrary,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of 
language,  and  subversive  in  its  principle  of  all  truth  that 
is  revealed  in  the  Bible,  to  construe  it  of  Mahommedans, 
Pagans,  Oatholics,  or  any  other  class  whom  it  does  not 
name  nor  denote.  It  is  boldly  to  set  aside  the  indubitable 
meaning  of  the  passage,  and  substitute  a  supposititious  and 
false  sense  in  its  place.  In  its  grammatical  sense — except 
in  the  expression  ^  the  isles,"  which  is  used  by  metonymy 
for  the  Gentiles — ^it  relates  exclusively,  all  admit,  to  the 
Israelites.  They  are  the  people  that  are  directly  named ; 
they  are  the  people  with  whose  character  and  condition  all 
the  statements,  expressions,  and  references  are  in  harmony. 
They  are  not  applicable  to  the  Christian  church  of  the  pre- 
sent time.  They  have  not  been  at  any  time  for  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years.  They  never  were  at  any  earlier  age. 
It  is  to  set  the  facts  of  history  as  well  as  the  grammatical 
sense  of  the  prediction  at  defiance  to  construe  it  of  the 
Christian  church. 

Its  grammatical,  then,  is  its  prophetic  and  only  sense, 
and  it  relates  exclusively  to  the  Israelites,  and  is  a  predic- 
tion first  of  their  apostasy  and  extreme  demoralization  and 
impiety,  down  to  the  period  of  Christ^s  second  coming :  and 
next  of  his  intervention  in  his  glory  to  destroy  those  of  them 
who  are  his  incorrigible  enemies,  and  the  hosts  of  the  Gen- 
tiles who  will  at  that  period  be  arrayed  against  him,  and 
accomplish  the  full  and  everlasting  redemption  of  the  elect 
of  his  covenant  people  from  the  thrall  and  the  curse  of  sin. 
It  implies  also,  that  they  are  to  continue  in  the  natural  life, 
and  multiply  in  an  endless  series  of  generations. 

Chapter  lx.  The  prophet  now  predicts  Jehovah's  mani- 
festation of  himself  in  glory  to  the  Israelites  who  will  then 
have  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  summons  them  to  arise  and 
be  light,  vs.  1.  Darkness  will  cover  the  earth,  and  gross 
darkness  its  inhabitants,  but  God  will  pour  the  light  of  his 
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glory  on  them,  and  the  Gentiles  shall  come  to  see  and  enjoj 
it,  vs.  2,  3.  llien  the  Israelites  that  are  yet  in  exile  shall 
return.  They  shall  come  from  the  west  and  from  the  east, 
with  offerings  for  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  They  shall  come 
with  the  rapidity  and  eagerness  with  which  doves  retnm  to 
their  windows.  The  Oentiles  shall  aid  in  their  return,  and 
in  rebuilding  Jerusalem ;  for  God's  anger  will  have  passed 
away  for  ever,  vs.  4-10.  Their  gates  will  be  continually 
open ;  all  nations  will  frequent  their  capital,  which  will  be 
reconstructed  in  great  beauty,  and  be  called  the  city  of 
Jehovah,  vs.  11-14.  Instead  of  contempt  and  hatred,  as 
before,  Israel  will  be  revered  by  all  nations,  and  all  will 
contribute  to  their  prosperity,  vs.  15-17.  Their  land  will 
be  the  seat  of  righteousness  and  peace ;  God  himself  will 
invest  Jerusalem  with  the  light  of  bis  gloiy,  and  her  inhabit- 
ants will  all  be  holy  and  blessed,  vs.  18-22. 

1.  Apostrophe  to  the  redeemed  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem. 
"  Arise,  be  light,  for  thy  light  has  come,  and  the  glory  of  Je- 
hovah has  risen  upon  thee,"  vs.  1.  It  is  the  redeemed  inhabit- 
ants of  Zion  who  are  here  addressed,  and  to  whom  the  pro- 
mise of  this  perpetual  presence  of  the  Spirit  is  made,  chap, 
lix.  21 ;  not  as  some  have  supposed  the  city  itself  in  distinc- 
tion from  its  population ;  nor  which  is  still  more  mistaken, 
the  Christian  church.  The  whole  chapter  exhibits  a  people 
— spoken  of  as  an  individual — as  the  object  of  the  address, 
and  the  population  of  Zion,  Jerusalem,  a  place  of  walls, 
gates^  dwellings,  a  temple,  an  altar,  occupied  by  God's 
chosen  people,  and  thronged  by  visitors  from  all  nations ; 
and  as  the  residence  of  that  people  it  is  expressly  called 
city  of  Jehovah,  Zion  of  tlie  Holy  One  of  Israel.  And  the 
redeemed  inhabitants  of  that  city,  at  the  epoch  of  the 
Sedeemer's  coming  to  it,  as  foretold  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter, vs.  20,  21,  are  the  only  people  to  whom  the  prophet 
refers.  They  are  not,  as  some  have  imagined,  types  or 
representatives  of  the  Christian  church.  Kot  the  slightest 
ground  exists  for  that  hypothesis,  as  its  authors  justly  call 
it.  Kor  will  the  passage  admit  of  such  a  construction, 
except  by  a  total  disregard  of  the  laws  of  language,  and 
conversion  of  the  prophecy  into  a  solecism.  How  can  all 
nations  and  kings  walk  in  the  light  of  the  church,  if  they 
themselves  are  that  church  ?    It  would  be  to  walk  in  their 
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own  light  instead  of  tlie  light  of  Jehovah,  according  to  the 
repreaentation  of  the  prophecy. 

But  there  is  a  more  formidable  objection  to  that  hypo- 
thesis. As  the  people  addressed  in  the  passage  are  the 
residents  of  a  city  of  walls,  gates,  dwellings,  a  temple  and 
an  altar ;  if  they  are  the  representatives,  as  the  hypothesis 
assumes,  of  the  Christian  chiirch,  then,  in  order  to  analogy, 
the  Christian  church  must  have  a  capital  of  walls,  gates, 
a  palace,  a  temple,  an  altar,  that  shall  be  the  centre  of  the 
church  as  a  body,  as  Jerusalem  is  to  be,  according  to  the 
prediction,  of  the  Israelites  as  a  nation.  But  what  capital  <^ 
that  rank  has  the  church,  unless  it  be  Borne  t  The  hypo- 
thesis thus  directly  implies  that  Rome,  the  seat  of  the  papacy, 
is  the  Zion  to  which  the  prophecy  rdates.  There  is  no 
other  Christian  capital  that  answers  to  the  prediction  accord- 
ing to  that  construction. 

The  command,  arise,  and  be  li^t,  is  a  prediction  that 
the  Israelites  who  are  addressed  will  arise  and  be  invested 
with  light  and  glory^at  the  time  of  the  Bedeemer's  coming 
to  them  in  Zion,  and  turning  them  away  from  ungodli- 
ness ;  and  the  reason  given  is,  that  ^'  their  light  has  come, 
and  the  glory  of  Jehovah  has  risen  upon  them."  That 
light  is  the  light  doubtless  that  is  to  flash  on  them  from  the 
Bedeemer,  and  is  the  same  as  the  glory  of  Jehovah  that 
is  to  rise  on  them.  It  is  not  the  Bedeemer  himself  as  a 
Teacher  or  Lawgiver,  but  the  visible  glory  with  which  he 
is  to  be  invested  when  he  comes  in  the  clouds  of  heaven. 
They  are  to  arise  from  the  depression  and  misery  with 
which  they  will  have  so  long  been  overwhelmed,  and  meet 
the  light  of  Christ's  glory  with  joy.  The  apostrophe  ia 
accordingly  a  prophecy  that  at  the  second  advent  of  the 
Messiah  they  shall  arise  from  their  wretchedness  and  dis- 
honor, and  be  clad  in  beauty  and  glory. 

2.  Metaphor  in  denominating  Jehovah's  revealing  him* 
self,  a  rising  as  of  the  sun.  ^'  For  behold  the  darkness  shall 
cover  the  earth,  and  gloom  the  nations ;  but  Jehovah  shall 
rise  upon  thee,  and  his  glory  shall  be  seen  upon  thee,"  vs.  3, 
The  darkness  that  is  to  cover  the  nations  at  the  time,  is  to 
be  a  literal  darkness,  not  in  distinction  from  tliat,  a  moral 
or  intellectual  night :  inasmuch  as  Jehovah  is  to  rise  on  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  as  literally  a  light,  a  ^^<^^^'"g 
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effalgence  of  glory,  not  as  a  teacher^  which  is  an  office  not 
then  to  he  fir^  assumed  hj  the  Bedeemer,  but  that  he  has 
filled  to  the  Israelites  and  to  the  world  for  ages.  The  dark- 
ness that  is  to  shroud  the  earth  and  wrap  the  nations  in 
gloom,  is  to  be  that  darkness,  doubtless,  foretold  by  Christ 
as  to  result  from  the  interception  of  light  from  the  sun  and 
moon,  at  the  time  of  his  second  coming,  Matt.  xxiv.  29,  30. 
The  prediction  indicates,  therefore,  that  he  will  reveal  him- 
self first  at  Jerusalem,  for  it  is  he  himself  who  is  to  rise  on 
that  citj,  not  a  light  disconnected  from  him.  He  is  to 
oome  in  person,  and  pour  forth  the  dazzling  splendor  of  his 
glory  on  that  scene  where  he  is  thenceforward  to  reign. 
That  he  will  appear  first  in  the  east  is  implied  in  the  pre- 
diction, 5Jech.  xiv.  4,  that  he  will  "  set  his  feet  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  which  is  before  Jerusalem  on  the  east ;"  and  it 
may  be  in  reference  to  that  direction  in  which  he  is  to 
reveal  himself,  that  it  is  said  that  he  shall  rise  on  the  city. 

"  And  the  nations  shall  walk  in  thy  light,  and  kings  in 
the  brightness  of  thy  rising,"  vs.  3.  The  light  and  rising 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  in  whfch  the  nations  are  to 
walk,  is  the  light  and  rising  on  them  of  Jehovah ;  not  the 
light  of  their  own  beauty  or  glory.  This  is  seen  from  the 
term  rising,  which  denotes  the  rising  on  them  of  Jehovah, 
predicted  in  the  preceding  verse;  not  their  aridng  from 
their  desolation — ^an  event  the  words  brightness  of  rising  has 
no  adaptation  to  express.  Their  light  is  therefore  to  be  a 
literal  and  continued  light.  The  prediction  implies,  accord- 
ingly, that  Christ  is  to  continue  to  reveal  himself  in  his 
majesty,  and  that  the  nations  are  to  go  there  to  behold  the 
splendors  of  his  presence.  And  that  is  taught  in  many  other 
passages,  as  chap.  ii.  23,  where  it  is  foreshown  that  in  the 
last  days  all  nations  shall  fiow  to  the  mountain  of  Jehovah's 
house  at  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  receive  a  knowledge  of  hig 
ways :  and  chap.  Ixvi.  23,  where  it  is  predicted  that  all 
flesh  shall  go  to  Jerusalem  to  worship  before  the  Lord. 

Jehovah's  manifestation  of  himself  in  glory  at  Jerusalem, 
is  to  be  immediately  followed  by  the  return  of  the  Israelites 
that  are  still  dispersed  in  foreign  lands.  ^'Lift  up  thine 
eyes  round  about  and  see ;  all  of  them  are  gathered ;  they 
come  to  thee — thy  sons  shall  come  from  far,  and  thy 
daughters  shall  be  borne  at  the  side,"  vs.  4.    They  are  the 
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80DB  and  danghters  of  the  Israelites  already  returned  to 
Jerusalem  and  renewed  by  the  divine  Spirit,  who  are  thus 
to  be  gathered  and  return  to  them — ^and  they  are  all  to  be 
gathered  though  they  come  from  afar,  and  though  there  are 
daughters  so  young  as  to  be  borne  by  the  arm  of  the  parent 
on  the  side.  None  are  to  be  overlooked.  This  language 
again  does  not  admit  the  construction  they  put  on  it,  who 
assume  that  Israel  is  the  mere  type  or  representative  of  the 
church.  Pagan,  Mahometan,  and  infidel  Gentiles,  are  not 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  Uie  Christian  church.  While 
unconverted,  they  are  aliens  from  it,  and  enemies ;  if  con- 
verted, they  are  of  the  church  itself,  not  its  sons  and 
daughters. 

*^  Then  shalt  thou  see,  and  brighten  up  (be  cheered),  and 
thy  heart  shall  throb  and  swell ;  because  the  abundance  of 
the  sea  shall  be  turned  unto  thee,  the  strength  of  the  nations 
shall  come  unto  thee,"  vs.  5.  This  shows  again,  in  the 
clearest  manner,  that  it  is  the  population  of  Jerusalem,  not 
the  material  city,  that  is  the  object  of  the  address  and 
prophecy.  It  is  the  heart  of  the  inhabitants  that  is  to  throb 
and  swell  with  joy,  at  the  return  of  the  exiles  of  their 
nation.  And  they  are  Israelites  that  are  to  return,  not 
Gentiles.  The  isles  and  shores  of  the  western  sea  are 
inhabited  by  the  Gentiles.  The  abundance  of  the  sea  is 
the  wealth  of  the  Oentiles  who  dwell  on  the  isles  and  coasts 
of  the  sea.  The  prediction,  is  a  prediction  therefore,  that 
the  wealth  of  the  Gentiles  will  be  turned  like  a  stream  to 
the  Israelites  at  Jerusalem.  The  strength  of  the  Gentiles 
also  is  to  come  to  them — ^in  aiding  the  return  of  the  exiles, 
and  assisting  their  re-settlement  in  their  national  land. 

3.  Metonymy  of  the  people  for  the  city.  "  A  multitude 
of  camels  shall  cover  thee  (thy  streets,  thy  territory) — ^young 
camels  (dromedaries)  of  Midian  and  Ephah.  All  of  them 
(men)  shall  come  from  Sheba,  gold  and  incense  shall  they 
bear,  and  the  praises  of  Jehovah  shall  they  joyfully 
announce,"  vs.  6.  These  are  names  of  the  northern,  central, 
and  southern  parts  of  Arabia,  occupied  by  tribes  descended 
from  the  sons  of  Abraham  by  Keturah.  They  are  to  come 
to  Jerusalem  to  bring  offerings  of  the  rich  products  of  their 
country,  and  worship  Jehovah.  The  metonymy  by  which 
the  multitude  of  camels  are  said  to  cover  thee — the  people 
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of  Jernsalemy  instead  of  their  streets,  their  fields — ^is  natural, 
and  consistent  with  the  fact  that  it  is  the  people  whom  the 
prophet  addresses,  not  the  material  city. 

^'  The  flocks  of  Eedar  shall  be  gathered  for  thee ;  the 
rams  of  Nebaioth  shall  minister  to  thee  :  they  shall  ascend 
acceptably  my  altar,  and  I  will  glorify  the  house  of  my 
glory,"  vs.  7.  Kedar  and  Nebaioth  were  sons  of  Ishmael, 
and  dwelt  in  Arabia  Petrea.  They  are  to  bring  their  flocks 
for  the  service  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
rams  of  Nebaioth  are  as  offerings  to  ascend  acceptably 
Jehovah's  altar.  This  is  supposed  by  commentators  gene« 
rally,  to  be  a  mere  figure  to  denote  that  they  are  to  be 
consecrated  to  God.  But  how,  if  not  as  ofierings?  To 
suppose  they  are  said  by  a  metaphor  to  be  offered  on 
Jehovah's  altar,  when  there  are  no  longer  to  be  any  offer- 
ings, nor  altar,  is  equivalent  to  supposing  there  is  to  be  no 
appropriation  of  the  rams  of  Kebaioth  to  Jehovah ;  for  the 
construction  represents  the  passage  as  declaring  that  these 
animals  shall  be  acceptably  appropriated  to  a  use  which 
will  then,  according  to  those  interpreters,  be  unknown  and 
unlawful.  But  if  it  is  to  be  unknown  and  unlawful,  it  most 
surely  will  not  be  acceptable,  nor  be  made. 

As  God  is  to  glorify  the  house  of  his  glory — the  temple 
in  which  he  is  to  reveal  himself  in  his  majesty — the  mode 
of  the  glorification  is  doubtless  to  be  that  dazzling  mani- 
festation in  it  of  his  presence. 

4.  Metaphor  in  the  use  of  fly  to  denote  rapid  motion. 
''Who  are  these  that  fly  as  a  cloud,  as  doves  to  their  win- 
dows?" vs.  8.  The  objects  in  respect  to  which  the  prophet 
inquires,  probably  were  the  ships  approaching  on  the  western 
sea,  that  are  mentioned  in  the  next  verse. 

5,  6.  Comparisons  of  their  sails  to  clouds,  and  their  rapid 
motion  to  that  of  doves  that  are  hasting  to  their  windows. 

7,  8.  Metonymies  of  isles  for  their  inhabitants,  and  ships 
for  those  who  navigate  them.  "  Because  the  isles  shall  wait 
for  me,  and  the  ships  of  Tarshish  first,  to  bring  thy  sons 
fit)m  far,  their  silver  and  their  gold  with  them,  lor  the  name 
of  Jehovah  thy  Gk)d,  and  for  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  because 
he  has  glorified  thee,"  vs.  9.  The  waiting  of  the  isles  for 
Jehovah  is  their  being  ready,  when  the  time  comes,  to  bear 
back  his  exiles  to  their  national  land.    Ships  of  Tarshish 
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were  sea-ehips — that  is,  ships  of  the  largest  class,  and  making 
the  most  distant  voyages.  Tarshish  itself  has  been  held  by 
many  to  be  a  name  of  the  sea.  That  they  are  to  be  ships 
of  long  voyages,  is  shown  by  their  bearing  the  sons  of  Israel 
from  far.  That  they  will  be  among  the  first  to  bear  them 
to  Palestine,  will  be  natural ;  as  from  the  present  mode  of 
voyaging,  they  may  be  transported  from  the  west  of  Europe 
by  sea,  far  more  expeditiously  than  they  could  from  the 
north  or  east  by  land.  That  they  will  carry  silver  and  gold 
with  them  from  the  west,  will  be  natural  also,  as  they  reside 
there  in  far  greater  numbers  than  in  the  east,  north,  or  souths 
and  are  eminently  wealthy.  It  is  to  be  out  of  respect  to 
the  name  of  Jehovah  that  the  Gentiles  will  thus  aid  in  their 
restoration;  and  because  he  has  glorified  Israel  by  inter- 
posing for  their  deliverance,  and  renewing  them,  pardoning 
them,  and  recognising  them  again  as  his  covenant  people. 
Christ's  intervention  in  his  glory  to  redeem  the  Israelites  at 
Jerusalem,  is  to  be  known  therefore  to  all  the  western 
nations,  and  be  seen  to  be  a  verification  of  this  and  other 
pn anises  of  the  like  nature  to  them. 

^^  And  strangers  shall  build  thy  walls,  and  their  kings  shall 
serve  thee,  for  in  my  wrath  I  smote  thee,  and  in  my  favor 
have  I  had  mercy  on  thee,"  vs.  10.  The  walls  which  stran- 
gers are  to  build,  are  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  Tliey  are  not, 
however,  to  be  walls  of  defence,  as  the  gates  are  never  to  be 
shut,  but  walls  of  convenience  and  beauty.  Foreigners  are 
to  labor  on  them,  and  the  kings  whose  subjects  thus  labor, 
are  to  serve  also  in  their  sphere,  by  their  power,  authority, 
and  gifts.  God  had  subjected  Israel  for  a  period  to  the 
power  of  the  Gentiles  in  wrath  at  their  sins ;  but  now  in  his 
grace  as  their  covenant  God,  he  will  have  mercy  on  them ; 
and  instead  of  serving  their  oppressors,  they  who  had 
oppressed  them  shall  serve  them.  Foreign  subjects  and 
kings  who  are  to  aid  in  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem 
are  thus  discriminated  in  the  broadest  manner  from  the 
Israelites  who  dwell  in  Jerusalem,  and  from  the  city  itself, 
and  show  the  utter  untenableness  of  the  hypothesis  tiiat  the 
city  and  its  population  are  mere  representatives  of  the  very 
parties  who  build  the  one  and  aid  the  other. 

''  And  thy  gates  shall  be  open  continually ;  for  day  and 
night  shall  they  not  be  shut,  to  bring  the  strength  of  nations 
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and  lead  their  kings  unto  thoe.  For  the  nation  and  the 
kingdom  which  will  not  serve  thee  shall  perish,  and  the 
nations  shall  be  utterly  desolated,"  vs.  11,  13.  This  implies 
that  a  continual  current  of  Gentiles  will  flow  to  Jerusalem, 
in  accordance  with  the  prediction,  chap.  ii.  2,  that  all  nations 
shall  flow  to  the  mountain  of  Jehovah's  house  there.  The 
hypothesis  that  Jerusalem  and  the  Israelites  inhabiting  her, 
are  mere  types  of  the  Christian  church,  and  that  the  never- 
doedng  of  the  gates  denotes  that  access  to  the  church  is  to 
be  unobstructed,  implies  that  anterior  to  the  inlfllment  of 
this  prophecy,  the  admission  of  converts  to  the  church  is  to 
be  extremely  difficult  and  often  impossible.  For  the  pro- 
phecy has  not  yet  been  fulfilled.  There  surely  has  never 
yet  been  a  time  when  all  the  members  of  the  Christian 
church  were  righteous,  vs.  21  ;  nor  when  there  was  no 
violence  in  its  territories,  nor  desolation  in  its  outskirts. 
There  has  never  been  a  time  that  the  nation  and  kingdom 
that  did  not  serve  the  church  perished.  Nor  have  the 
nations  at  any  time  truly  served  it.  So  far  from  it,  the 
pagan  rulers  of  the  Soman' empire  persecuted  it  through 
the  first  three  centuries  of  its  existence,  and  the  nominally 
Christian  emperors  and  kings  that  followed,  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, usurped  supreme  authority  over  it,  strove  to  banish 
from  it  the  faith  and  worship  God  enjoins,  and  substitute  a 
false  religion  in  their  place,  and  put  to  death  vast  crowds 
from  age  to  age  of  the  true  worshippers  who  refused  sub- 
mission to  their  will.  Nor  has  their  agency  been  better 
than  extremely  unfriendly  to  a  pure  church,  at  any  time 
since.  They  have  universally  arrogated  absolute  authority 
oyer  religion,  and  claimed  the  right  to  dictate  the  faith  and 
worship  of  their  subjects.  Most  of  them  have  enforced 
the  false  doctrines,  superstitions,  and  idolatries  of  the  Catho- 
lics on  those  nnder  their  dominion.  They  have  all  been  at 
times  persecutors ;  and  true  religion  has  eveiywhere  declined 
and  withered  under  their  domination,  and  in  a  large  share  of 
their  territory,  nearly  expired.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain 
than  that,  on  this  hypothesis,  the  prophecy  has  never  yet  in 
this  respect  been  fulfilled.  Nor  has  there  been  any  such  ob- 
Btrnction,  and  often  impossibility  from  the  church  itself,  as 
this  theory  implies,  to  the  access  of  true  converts  to  it 
Were  the  conations  ^r  the  policy  of  the  church  in  the  first 
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three  centuries  such  that  trae  believers  were  mnch  of  the  time 
debarred  from  it,  and  at  beet  obstructed  in  their  access  to  it  by 
formidable  barriers  t  Was  there  any  part  of  the  pure  church, 
during  the  long  night  of  the  dark  ages,  that  was  reluctant 
to  receive  genuine  converts  to  its  bosom?  Ras  there  been 
since  the  Keformation  ?  No  one  will  affirm  that  there  has. 
Nor  were  the  gates  of  the  Israelitish  church  ever  closed 
against  converts  from  paganism.  Express  provision  was 
made  by  the  law  of  Sin^i  for  the  admission  of  proselytes 
from  tlie  Gentiles.  The  interpretation  of  the  continual 
accessibleness  of  Jerusalem,  from  the  ever-open  gates,  fore- 
told in  the  prophecy,  as  denoting  the  continual  accessi- 
blen&«e  of  the  Christian  church,  thus  implies  a  state  of  the 
church,  Christian  and  Jewish,  that  has  never  existed.  It  is 
mistaken,  therefore,  and  with  it  falls  the  hypothesis  on  which 
it  is  founded,  that  the  Israelites  and  the  Jerusalem  of  the 
prophecy,  are  mere  representatives  of  the  Christian  church. 
The  prophetic  sense  of  the  propliecy,  is  indubitably  its  plain 
grammatical  sense.  It  is  the  Israelites  in  their  national  land 
whom  nations  and  kings  are  to  serve,  in  the  spheres  pre- 
dicted in  the  passage ;  and  it  is  Gentile  nations  and  kings,  in 
contradistinction  from  Israelites,  who  are  thus  to  ai^^  and 
serve  them.  Nations  that  refuse  that  service  will  thereby 
refuse  to  recognise  them  as  Jehovah's  chosen  people,  and  to 
recognise  and  acknowledge  him  as  God ;  and  will,  therefore, 
directly  rebel  against  him,  and  be  justly  punished  for  it  by 
destruction.  The  nations,  accordingly,  which  it  is  foreshown 
are  to  resist  the  establishment  of  the  Israelites  in  Jerusalem, 
are  to  be  met  by  the  direct  intervention  of  Jehovah,  and 
consumed  by  the  tires  of  his  avenging  justice,  Zech.  xiv.  1- 
19;  Rev.  xix.  11-21. 

"  The  glory  of  Lebanon  shall  come  to  thee,  cypress,  plane, 
and  box  together,  to  adorn  the  place  of  my  sanctuary,  and 
I  will  beautify  the  place  of  my  feet,"  vs.  13.  The  place  of 
Jehovah's  sauctuary  is  Jerusalem,  in  which  it  is  erected  ; 
and  the  place  of  his  feet,  the  temple  itself,  as  is  seen  from 
Ezekiel  xliii.  5-7.  "  And  behold  the  glory  of  Jehovah 
filled  the  house.  And  he  said  unto  me,  Son  of  Man,  the 
place  of  my  throne,  and  the  place  of  the  soles  of  my  feet, 
where  I  will  dwell  in  the  midst  of  the  children  of  Israel  for 
ever,  and  my  name  shall  the  house  of  Israel  no  more  defile." 
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Those  who  treat  the  prophecy  as  representative,  reject  the 
literal  sense  here  as  in  every  other  part  of  the  prediction,  as 
material,  mean,  and  nn  worthy  of  Jehovah.    But  how  unwor- 
thy of  him  ?    Was  it  unsuitable  to  him  to  plant  a  garden  for 
the  residence  of  the  first  pair  in  their  innocence  ?    Was  it  un- 
worthy of  hi  m  to  cause  a  material  tabernacle  to  be  erected,  and 
afterwards  a  temple,  as  the  place  of  his  visible  manifestation  of 
himself  to  his  people,  the  communication  to  them  of  his  will, 
and  the  reception  of  their  homage  ?    Is  it  unbecoming  the 
incarnate  Redeemer  to  reveal  himself  in  his  glory  in  this 
world  to  those  whom  he  has  perfectly  sanctified?    For  it  is 
that  revelation  of  himself  that  is  the  real  object  of  dislike 
to  these  expositors,  and  it  is  to  escape  that  that  they  ven- 
ture arbitrarily  to  set  aside  the  philological  sense  of  the  pro- 
phecy, and  assign  it  a  wholly  foreign,   false,  and  absurd 
meaning.     If  it  is  unsuitable  to  the  dignity  and  grandeur 
of  Jehovah- Jesus,  to  reveal  himself  personally  to  his  people 
here,  how  is  it  that  he  has  announced,  in  so  many  pro- 
phecies, that  he  is  to  come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  in  power 
and  great  glory,  and  that  every  eye  shall  see  him,  and  they 
that  pierced  him,  and  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  shall  wail 
because  of  him?     How  is  it  that  it  is  foretold  of  him,  in  so 
many  passages  that  he  shall  receive  the  earth  as  his  king- 
dom and  reign  over  its  nations  for  ever  and  ever  ?    Are 
these  expositors  better  judges  of  what  becomes  his  perfec- 
tions, his  rights,  and  the  ends  he  is  pursuing,  than  he  himself 
is  ?    Unbecoming — a  degradation  to  the  Redeemer  in  his 
glorified  human  nature — to  reveal  himself  to  those  whom 
he  saves,  while  it  is  infinitely  glorious  to  him  to  save  them? 
But  these  bold  assumptions  are  as  senseless  as  they  are  irre- . 
verent     Mankind  are  to  continue  to  be  human  beings  after 
Christ  comes  and  redeems  them.    They  are  to  need  shelter, 
they  are  to  reside  in  dwellings,  chap.  Ixv.  21,  22,  they  are 
to  plant  and  rear  fruit  and  shade  trees,  they  are  to  be  sus- 
ceptive of  pleasure  from  objects  of  beauty ;  and  Christ  has 
expressly  taught  us  that  he  is  to  provide  for  those  suscepti- 
bilities and  necessities  of  their  renovated  nature,  by  restoring 
the  earth  from  the  curse  with  which  it  was  smitten  at  the 
fall,  new-creating  it  in  fertility  and  beauty,  and  making  it 
again  a  paradise  suitable  to  the  residence  of  a  ransomed 
tace,  chap.  xxxv.  1,  2,  xlix.  18-20.    Unworthy  this,  it  seems 
VOL.  xm. — ^NO.  n.  22 
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in  the  judgment  of  these  ezpoeitore,  of  the  spiritQality,  of  the 
grace  and  the  majesty  of  the  incarnate  Jehovah ;  beneath  the 
grandeur  of  his  station,  and  the  ends  he  is  pursning,  to  deliver 
the  world  he  redeems  from  the  curse  widi  which  revdt  has 
defaced  it,  and  adorn  it  with  the  beauty  of  an  anfallen 
Eden  I  To  accord  with  their  beau-ideal  of  a  ransomed  earth, 
it  shauld  be  stript  of  its  forests^  its  fruit  and  shade  trees  and 
Its  verdure,  and  made  a  waste ;  and  its  inhabitants — ^though 
new-created  in  his  image,  and  delivered  from  the  doom  of  suf- 
fering and  death — turned  out  of  their  habitations  erected  by 
art,  and  left  to  scorch  and  freeze  in  the  open  air,  or  cower 
with  the  beasts  in  the  dens  and  caverns  of  the  mountains. 
If  not,  why  object  to  this  prediction  that  Jerusalem  is  to  be 
adorned  with  a  temple  suited  in  its  magnificence  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  Redeemer  who  is  to  reveal  himself  in  it ; 
that  the  dwellings  of  its  inhabitants  are  to  be  formed  of  taste* 
fill  materials ;  and  that  its  streets  and  environs  are  to  be  set 
with  rare  and  graceful  trees  from  the  forest. 

^'  Then  shall  the  sons  of  thy  oppressors  come  bending  to 
thee ;  then  all  tliy  despisers  shall  bow  down  to  the  soles  of 
thy  feet ;  and  they  shall  cry  out  to  thee.  The  city  of  Jeho- 
vah I  Zion  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  I''  vs.  14.  J^bis  is  a 
prediction  that  the  sons  of  the  oppressors  of  the  retunied 
Israelites,  and  they  who  had  before  despised  them  as  hypo- 
crites and  fanatics  in  their  pretence  that  they  were  the 
chosen  people  of  Jehovah,  and  had  gone  back  to  the  land 
of  their  ancestors  under  his  auspices — are  now  publicly  and 
solemnly  to  recognise  them  as  his  people.  They  are  to 
approach  them  in  the  attitude  of  awe  and  homage,  and  cry 
out  and  avow  to  them — '  The  city  of  Jehovah  I  Zion  of  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel  I' — which  will  be  a  specitic  and  solemn 
acknowledgment  that  Jerusalem  is,  as  its  ransomed  inhabi. 
tants  will  claim,  the  city  of  Jehovah,  the  place  where  he 
has  regathered  his  exiled  people,  where  he  has  reinstitnted 
his  worship,  and  where  he  reveals  himself  in  his  glory.  It 
is  the  inhabitants  whom  they  are  thus  to  address ;  while  it 
is  the  city  they  are  to  acknowledge  and  proclaim  as  the 
city  of  Jehovah.  This  is  wholly  destructive  of  the  hypothe- 
sis that  the  city  is  used  as  a  representative  of  the  Christian 
church :  for  by  that  hypothesis,  Jerusalem,  at  the  time  this 
prophecy  is  to  be  fulfilled,  is  not  to  be  the  city  of  Jehovah^ 
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but  is  to  be  a  ruin,  deserted  of  him  and  desecrated,  because 
of  the  apostasy  of  its  inhabitants.  The  hypothesis  assumes, 
accordingly,  that  a  city  which  God  has  deserted  and  con- 
signed to  eternal  desecration  and  rnin  for  the  sins  of  its 
population,  is  used  as  a  representative  of  the  Christian 
church — which  is  absurd,  revolting,  and  impossible. 

9,  10.  Metaphors.    ^^  Whereas  thou  hast  been  forsaken 
and  hated,  that  no  one  would  pass  through  thee,  therefore 
I  will  make  thee  the  object  of  perpetual  admiration,  a  joy 
of  the  age  of  ages.   And  thou  shalt  suck  the  milk  of  nations, 
and  the  breasts  of  kings  shalt  thou  siick :  and  tlion  shalt 
know  that  I  Jehovah  am  thy  Saviour,  and  (that)  thy  Ee- 
deemer  (is)  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,"  vs.  15, 16.    It  is  the 
population  that  is  addressed  here,  as  in  the  preceding  verse, 
not,  as  some  have  supposed,  the  material  city.    That  cannot 
recognise  Jehovah  as  a  Saviour  and  Kedeemer.     It  is  the 
Israelites  who  have  been  deserted,  hated,  and  debarred  from 
intercourse  with  other  nations.    It  is  they,  restored,  redeemed 
from  sin  and  the  curse,  that  are  to  be  objects  of  wonder 
and  joy,  through  all  after  ages;  and  it  is  they  who  are  to  be 
treated  with  the  love  and  bounty,  denoted  by  the  sucking  the 
milk  of  nations  and  the  breasts  of  kings ;  that  is,  receiving 
Irom  them  the  sustenance  and  other  gifts  they  are  to  need 
in  returning  and  re-establishing  themselves  in  their  ancient 
land,  and  being  cared  for  with  the  affection  and  solicitude 
with  which  parents  nurse  and  cherish  their  offspring.    And 
the  redeemed  nations  also,  as  well  as  they  who  had  once 
oppressed  them,  are  to  acknowledge  and  glorify  Jehovah  as 
the  sovereign  Author  of  their  salvation.     All  this  again  is 
wholly  irreconcilable  with  the  hypothesis  that  Israel,  at  the 
time  to  which  this  prophecy  refers,  is  not  to  be  the  chosen 
people  of  Jehovah,  but  rejected  and  apostate.    If  they  are 
then  to  be  apostate  and  abandoned  of  God,  it  is  solecistical 
and  absurd  to  use  these  acts  of  the  nations  and  kings  towards 
them  as  though  they  were  Jehovah's  chosen  people,  as  repre- 
sentative of  analogous  acts  by  the  nations  towards  the  Chris- 
tian church.    It  were  to  make  the  ti'eatment  of  apostates 
as  though  they  were  true,  worshippers,  the  symbol  of  treat- 
ing true  worshippers  according  to  their  genuine  character, 
which  is  to  put  darkness  for  light  and  light  for  darkness. 
^'Instead  of  brass  I  will  bring  gold,  and  instead  of  iron  I 
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will  bring  silver,  and  instead  of  wood  brasB,  and  instead  of 
stones  iron,  and  I  will  make  thy  government  peace,  and  thy 
rulers  righteousness.  Violence  shall  no  more  be  heard  in 
thy  laud,  desolation  and  ruin  in  thy  borders ;  and  thou  shalt 
call  thy  walls  salvation  and  thy  gates  praise,"  v.  17,  18. 
Tliey  are  to  abound  in  the  finest  and  most  usefnl  metals, 
brought  from  abroad ;  not,  however,  to  be  wrought  into 
weapons  of  war ;  for  there  are  to  be  no  more  violences  among 
themselves,  nor  incursions  of  enemies  strewing  their  terri- 
tory with  desolation.  And  their  walls,  because  the  walls  of 
the  city  of  God,  they  are  to  regard  as  rendering  them  for  ever 
safe,  and  tlieir  gates  as  occasions  for  perpetual  praise. 

^*  The  sun  shall  no  more  be  to  thee  for  a  light  by  day, 
and  the  moon  for  brightness  shall  not  shine  to  thee ;  for 
Jehovah  shall  become  thine  everlasting  light ;  and  thy  God 
thy  glory,"  vs.  19.  As  the  way  in  which  the  sun  and  moon 
are  to  cease  to  be  lights  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  is 
declared  to  be  by  the  presence  of  Jehovah  himself,  their 
everlasting  light  and  glory,  it  indicates  that  Jehovah's  pre- 
sence there  is  to  be  signified  for  ever  by  an  effulgence  that 
shall  render  the  light  of  the  sun  and  moon  unnoticeable. 

11,  12.  Metaphors  indirectly  denominating  Jehovah  their 
sun  and  moon.  "  Thy  sun  shall  set  no  more,  and  thy  moon 
shall  not  be  withdrawn.  For  Jehovah  shall  be  unto  thee 
for  an  eternal  light,  and  tlie  days  of  thy  mourning  shall  be 
ended,"  vs.  20.  Jehovah,  it  is  thus  explained,  is  their  sun 
and  moon  that  are  never  to  set :  and  the  reason  that  he  is 
called  by  those  names  is,  that  he  is  for  ever  to  fill  the  oj£oe 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  of  sun  and  moon ;  being  to 
them  an  eternal  light.  These  predictions,  like  all  that  have 
preceded,  admit  only  a  grammatical  construction :  they  are 
incapable  of  a  representative  sense.  If  the  relation  in  which 
Jehovah  is  to  be  a  light,  were  simply  a  moral  or  spiritual 
one,  it  would  be  absurd  to  represent  his  shedding  forth 
that  light  on  the  minds  of  men,  as  a  reason  that  the  sun  and 
moon  should  no  longer  shine  as  lights  to  their  eyes.  The 
light  of  those  orbs  would  continue  to  be  as  necessary  to  men 
as  bodied  beings,  as  it  was  before. 

"  And  thy  people  shall  all  of  them  be  righteous ;  they 
shall  inhabit  the  land  for  ever :  the  branch  of  my  planting, 
the  work  of  my  hands,  that  I  may  be  glorified ;  a  little  one 
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shall  become  a  thousand,  a  Bmall  one  a  strong  nation ;  I 
Jehovah  will  hasten  it  in  its  time,"  v.  21,  22.    The  whole 
Israelitish  people,  whether  residing  in  Jerusalem,  or  in  other 
parts  of  the  holy  land,  are  to  be  righteous — that  is,  not 
merelj  converted,  but  raised  to  perfect  holiness,  according 
to  the  covenant  that  the  Bedeeraer,  when  he  comes,  will  turn 
away  transgression  from  Israel ;  pouring  his  Spirit  on  them 
continually,  giving  them  a  new  heart,  and  putting  a  new 
spirit  within  them,  and  causing  them  to  walk  in  his  statutes 
and  keep  his  judgments,"  Jeremiah  xxxi.  33,  34 ;  Ezekiel 
xzxvi.  25-28.    They  will  be  raised  to  an  intelligence,  spot- 
leesnesB,  and  delight  in  God,  that  will  make  it  suitable  that 
he  should  reveal  himself  to  them  in  his  glv)ry,  and  give  them 
to  dwell  in  the  intimate  relations  to  him  which  this  prophecy 
represents.    They  are  to  inhabit  and  dwell  in  the  land  given 
to  them  as  his  chosen  people  to  eternity:  and  as  a  branch  of 
his  planting — as  a  part  of  the  human  family — he  established 
there  as  his  own  elect  people ;  and  enriched  with  all  the 
eminent  favors  with  which  they  are  distinguished  from  other 
nations ;  not  because  of  any  merit  of  theirs,  but  in  order  to 
his  own  glory.    And  there  they  are  to  multiply  in  an  unex- 
ampled manner,  and  become  a  vast  nation.  The  verification 
of  this  great  prophecy  will  be  the  work  of  Jehovah ;  but  he 
will  hasten  it  in  its  time. 

It  is  thus  certain  that  the  predictive  sense  of  this  prophecy, 
is  its  literal  grammatical  sense,  and  no  other :  and  that  it 
foreshows  Jehovah's  visible  manifestation  of  himself  in  his 
glory  to  the  returned  Israelites  at  Jerusalem,  the  restoration 
of  all  the  other  Israelites  from  exile  with  the  aid  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  and  the  city  in  beauty, 
the  recognition  of  the  restored  Israelites  as  God's  chosen 
people  by  the  Gentiles  who  had  oppressed  them,  the  recog- 
nition and  acknowledgment  of  them  by  Jehovah  as  his 
redeemed  people  by  perpetually  shedding  the  splendors  of 
his  glory  on  them,  their  universal  and  perfect  sanctification, 
and  their  everlasting  inheritance  of  the  land  and  prosperity 
there  as  his  elect  people.  That  this  is  the  grammatical 
sense,  and  the  only  sense  of  the  words,  no  one  denies.  It  is 
the  meaning,  all  expositors  admit,  of  the  language  taken  in 
its  usual  natural  sense.  The  hypothesis  that  its  grammatical 
is  not  its  prophetic  meaning,  but  that  that  which  it  literally 
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foreshows,  is  but  the  representative,  on  the  principle  of  the 
allegory  or  parable,  of  that  which  is  prophetically  meant,  is 
not  only  groundless  and  arbitrary,  but  is  utterly  subversive 
of  the  truth,  and  converts  the  prediction  into  a  jumble  of 
senseless  incongruities,  contradictions,  and  impossibilities. 
It  makes  what  it  assumes  is  an  apostate  and  rejected  people, 
the  representative  of  an  obedient  and  accepted  one.  It 
makes  a  city  which  it  exhibits  as  for  ever  rejected  and  dese- 
crated, because  of  the  sins  of  its  inhabitants,  the  symbol  of  the 
pure  Christian  church,  or  the  place  in  which  that  church  is 
to  offer  a  pure  worship.  It  makes  what  it  maintains  will  be 
prohibited  and  offending  acts  of  worship  at  the  time  the  pro- 
phecy is  to  be  fulfilled,  representative  of  a  commanded  and 
acceptable  worship.  It  makes  the  return  of  apostates  from 
exile  to  Jerusalem  and  claim  to  be  received  as  Ood's  elect 
people,  the  representative  of  the  accession  of  true  converts  to 
the  Christian  church.  Its  advocates  hold  that  the  reception 
by  God  of  those  who  they  affirm  are  reprobates,  is  a  repre- 
sentative of  his  reception  of  those  who  are  his  genuine  children. 
In  short  they  assume  that  what  they  hold  to  be  a  fallen  and 
rejected  church,  offering  an  abrogated  worship,  is  the  symbol 
throughout  the  prophecy  of  a  pure  church,  offering  a  pure 
and  acceptable  worship ;  and  thus  put  bitter  for  sweet,  and 
darkness  for  light,  through  their  whole'  construction.  They 
seem  totally  to  have  forgotten  that,  in  their  view,  the  Jewish 
people  are  not  to  be  Ood^s  chosen  people  at  the  time  when 
the  prophecy  is  to  be  fulfilled ;  neither  is  their  worship  to 
be  a  lawful  worship ;  nor  their  capital  to  be  the  scene  of 
Ood's  manifestation  of  himself.  Their  return,  therefore, 
from  exile  to  Jerusalem — ^as  though  his  people — ^would  not 
be  an  act  of  obedience,  but  of  rebellion ;  inasmuch  as  it 
would  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  they  had  not  been 
rejected,  but  were  still  his  elect  people.  The  offering  of  their 
worship — in  like  manner — ^would  not  be  an  acceptable 
offering,  but  an  offence,  inasmuch  as  it  would  proceed  on 
the  assumption  that  it  was  not  abrogated,  but  is  still  the 
true  worship :  and  thus  throughout  they  make  what  they 
maintain  is  an  abolished  service,  the  symbol  of  a  living 
one ;  and  persistence  in  apostasy  and  rebellion,  the  repre- 
sentative of  conversion  to  obedience.  And  all  this  to  escape 
the  doctrine  written  in  characters  of  light  on  every  page  of 
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the  prophecy,  that  the  Bedeeraer  is  to  come  in  person  and 
gloiy,  to  onr  world,  recall  his  ancient  people  from  their 
rebellion  and  their  exile,  redeem  all  other  nations  also  from 
sin  and  its  curee,  new  create  the  earth  in  beauty,  and  reign 
over  the  race  thus  raised  to  knowledge,  holiness,  and  bless- 
edness, in  their  generations,  through  eternal  years !  How 
long  will  learned  and  critical  expositors  continue,  for  such 
an  end,  thus  to  pervert  the  divine  word  i 
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1.  FoBTT  Tkabs'  Familiax  Lettsbs  of  James  W.  Alexander, 
DJ3^  constituting,  with  the  Notes,  a  Memoir  of  bis  Life. 
Edited  by  the  surviving  Correspondent,  John  Hall,  D.D.  In 
two  volumes.  New  York:  Charles  Scribnen  London:  Samp- 
son Low,  Son  &  Co.    1S60L 

Thbsb  Letters  were  not  designed  to  exemplify  the  vivacity  and 
refinement  of  thought  and  grace  of  expression  that  should  mark 
a  correspondenee  of  a  high  character  between  persons  of  ele- 
gant cultivation ;  neither  were  they  intended  to  be  the  vehicle 
of  a  studied  display  of  learning  and  wit;  nor  was  it  their  aim  to 
discuss  at  large  and  determine  the  great  questions  of  theology, 
natural  science,  or  religious  and  political  policy,  that  occupied  the 
public  mind  in  a  large  degree  during  the  period  in  which  they 
were  written.  They  are  strictly  familiar  letters,  the  whole 
office  of  whieh  was  to  apprise  his  correspondent  of  the  chief 
events  of  his  daily  life,  the  studies  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
the  books  he  read,  the  impressions  they  produced,  the  persons 
he  met,  the  preachers  and  orators  he  heard,  the  plans  he  was 
projecting  for  the  future,  the  books  or  essays  he  was  writing, 
the  toils  and  disquiets,  the  enjoym^its  and  successes  of  his  pro- 
fessional  Hfe,  his  trials  and  sorrows,  and  the  many-shaped  and 
many-hued  impressions  made  on  him  by  the  great  tragedy  of 
toil,  UD,  suffering,  and  sorrow  that  was  enacting  in  the  world 
around  him ;  and  they  must  be  contemplated  as  designed  for 
this  purpose  alone,  in  order  to  a  just  judgment  of  them.  They 
are  offhand  sketches  of  the  various  scenes,  objects,  and  occur- 
rencea  that  passed  under  his  notice,  and   expressions  of  all 
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thonghts  and  feelings  to  which  he  would  have  given  utterance 
in  free  onstudied  conversation.    And  that  is  their  whole  aim. 
They  contribute  nothing  towards  the  settlement  of  any  great 
question.    They  throw  no  new  Ught  on  any  important  theme. 
They  owe  their  interest  to  the  exhibition  they  present  of  his 
fine  endowments^  his  large  literary  and  professional  attainments^ 
his  extraordinary  activity  in  the  sphere  he  was  called  to  occupy, 
and  the  proofs  they  reveal  of  a  high  religious  experience,  and  an 
earnest  and  joyous  devotion,  in  larger  and  larger  degrees,  as  he 
advanced  in  life,  to  the  great  interests  of  the  Redeemer's  king- 
dom.    He  had  great  quickness  of  mind,  acquired  knowledge 
with  extraordinary  ease  and  rapidity,  retained  at  the  readiest 
command  whatever  he  had  learned,  and  had  ingenuity,  fancy» 
and  taste  to  make  a  pertinent,  graceful,  and  effective  use  of  his 
acquirements.    Near  half  his  active  life  was  spent  at  Princeton, 
first  as  tutor,  subsequently  as  Professor  in  Nassau  Hall,  and 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  as  Professor  in  the  Theological 
Seminary ;  and  about  the  same  number  of  years  in  the  ministry, 
first  at  Charlotte,  Virginia,  next  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  and 
last,  at  two  periods,  in  the  Duane  street,  and  after  its  removal, 
the  Nineteenth  street  and  Fifth  Avenue  church  in  this  city. 
These  ))Ositions  brought  him  into  contact  with  a  great  variety 
of  conspicuous  and  influential  persons,  gave  him  access  to  large 
libraries  and  opportunity  for  culture,  and  ftimished  him  with 
ample  themes  for  a  vivacious  correspondence ;  and  though  many 
subjects  are  dispatched  ^ith  a  single  dash  of  his  pen,  here  and 
there  one  is  treated  at  some  length  and  with  great  sprightliness. 
If  no  indications  appear  of  more  than  an  ordinary  knowledge  of 
men,  no  piercing  intuitions  of  character,  no  keen  glances  into 
the  operation  of  principles  and  passions,  he  haft  a  quick  eye  for 
the  exterior,  and  painted  with  tact  and  spirit  the  spectacles  that 
passed  before  bfm.     Far  the  most  interesting  of  his  letters  are 
those  in  which  he  gives  the  sadder  phases  of  Ihs  life,  depicts  hi» 
own  religious  experience,  and  traces  the  higher  forms  of  faith,, 
submission,  hope,  peace,  and  joy,  which  he  witnessed  in  the 
eminently  pious  to  whom  he  was  called  to  minister.     He  was  in 
his  true  sphere  when  engaged  in  the  duties  of  the  sacred  office. 
T^ere  his  varied  gifts  found  their  largest  and  most  appropriate 
scope.    There  his  facility  of  thought  and  speech,  his  ready  com- 
mand of  hts  knowledge,  his  practical  sense,  his  taste,  his  strong 
affections,  his  independence  and  fi^delity,  appeared  in  their  most 
attractive  forms.    His  sermons  were  distinguished  for  simplicity, 
naturalness,^  ease,^  and  point  of  thought  and  plainness  and  appro- 
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priateoess  of  diction.  He  avoided  abstruse  subjects,  and  even 
in  a  great  degree  the  formal  discussion  of  doctrines,  and  con- 
fined himself  to  the  great  facts  of  Christianity  and  its  most 
essential  requirements,  and  presented  them  in  their  most  simple 
and  natural  attitudes.  He  dealt  in  no  metaphysical  subtle- 
ties, he  indulged  in  no  long  trains  of  intricate  argument.  Every 
subject  was  presented  with  clearness ;  doctrines  were  sustained 
by  arguments  which  all  could  comprehend ;  and  duties  enforced 
by  appeals  couched  in  plain  and  pointed  language  and  urged 
with  earnestness,  that  found  their  way  to  the  heart.  Among  the 
many  theological  subjects  on  which  he  expresses  opinions  in  the 
Letters,  are  the  principles  on  which  the  prophetic  Scriptures  are 
to  be  interpreted,  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  the  millennium ; 
and  he  seems  for  a  period  to  have  inclined  strongly  to  the  gene- 
ral views  entertained  by  Millenarians.  That  he  entered  into 
no  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject,  however,  is  seen  from 
the  &ct  that  while  he  assented  to  the  laws  of  interpretation 
propounded  in  the  Journal,  he  rejected  the  results  we  deduce 
from  them,  and  subsequently  embraced  the  uncritical  theory  of 
Mr.  Waldegrave,  that  the  prophecies  are  not  to  be  interpreted 
by  the  laws  of  the  language  or  symbols  through  which  they  are 
expressed,  but  by  what  is  taught  in  the  historic  and  didactic 
Scriptures  that  treat  of  wholly  different  subjects. 

His  memory  will  long  be  cherished  by  his  professional  asso- 
ciates and  those  who  enjoyed  his  ministry,  and  the  seed  sown 
by  him  continue  to  spring  up,  we  trust,  and  bring  forth  fruit 
unto  eternal  life.* 

2.  The  Biblb  and  Social  Rkfork,  or  the  Scriptures  as  a 
Means  of  Civilization,  by  R.  H.  Tyler,  A.  M.,  of  Fulton, 
New  York.  Philadelphia:  James  Challen  &  Son;  Lindsay 
and  Blakiston.  New  York  :  Sheldon  &  Co.  Boston :  Brown 
and  Taggard.  -Cincinnati :  Rickey,  Mallory  <fe  Co.     1860. 

CHSisnANmr  has  hitherto  been  confined  almost  absolutely  to 
the  white  races.  The  black  and  tawny  tribes,  comprising  nearly 
three  quarters  of  the  human  family,  have  continued  to  live  in 
utter  alienation  from  Jehovah,  paying  their  homage  to  idols 

*  Dr.  Alexander  was  miataken  in  eupposing  that  the  premium  for  Eesays  on 
the  Laws  of  Symbols  was  proposed  by  ns.  It  was  neither  offered  by  ns,  nor 
at  oar  suggestion.  We  at  first  doubted  indeed  the  expediency  of  the  mea- 
iiire.  It  issued,  however,  well.  The  Essay  published  has  met  a  very  general 
assent  from  the  most  competent  judges,  has  had  a  large  circulation,  and 
has  been  the  means  of  important  results. 
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and  to  demons,  and  exemplifying  in  the  moet  awfhl  fonns  the 
malignity,  debasement,  and  misery  to   which   £dlen  beings,  I 

deserted  of  Ood,  sink.    Not  a  solitary  nation  among  them  has  • 

risen  to  such  a  measure  of  intelligence,  yirtne,  and  refinement  | 

under  the  impnlse  of  their  religion,  or  by  means  of  sel^cnlture, 
as  belongs  to  a  civilized  people.  Not  a  single  tribe  has  emerged 
oat  of  a  coarse,  bnitified,  and  bloody  barbarism.  Is  there  any 
power  except  Christianity  that  can  ever  elevate  these  numerous 
millions  from  the  abyss  of  darkness,  depravation,  and  misery  in 
which  they  have  weltered  through  so  many  ages?  Is  not  the 
knowledge  of  God,  of  immortality,  of  redemption,  as  it  is 
presented  in  the  Bcriptnres,  the  only  means  by  which  a  savage 
tribe  has  ever  been  brought  out  of  barbarism  ?  Have  not  the 
Scriptures  the  power  to  work  that  effect ;  and  have  they  not 
uniformly  wrought  it  when  communicated  to,  and  freely  received 
by  a  people  ?  And  does  not  the  gift  of  the  divine  word  to  the 
nations  that  are  still  under  the  dominion  of  paganism,  present 
the  only  hope  of  their  extrication  from  their  darkness,  degradar 
tion,  wretchedness,  and  elevation  to  the  blessings  of  civilization  ? 
These  are  themes  discussed  by  oar  author,  and  they  are  treated 
with  earnestness,  good  sense,  and  power.  He  shows  that 
except  where  Christianity  prevuls,  not  only  is  there  no  religion 
besides  what  is  false  and  depraving,  bat  there  is  no  civilisation. 
GkxMS  ignorance,  ferocious  passion,  cruel  tyranny,  abject  misery 
reign.  Where  Christianity  is  known  and  exerts  its  power, 
there  not  only  the  useful  arts  and  beneficial  branches  of  know- 
ledge flourish,  and  freedom  and  safety  are  enjoyed,  but  pmity^ 
rectitude,  benignity,  love,  piety,  appear  in  exalted  forms,  and 
become  in  a  measure  characteristics  of  the  community,  spread- 
ing their  light  through  all  ranks,  and  giving  their  hue  to  the 
general  principles  and  manners. 

3.  The  Great  Tribulation  ;  or,  Things  Coming  on  the  Earth. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Cumming,  D J).  Second  Series.  New 
York :  Rudd  and  Carlton.    1860. 

Thbbs  Lectures,  which  complete  the  work,  are  of  the  same 
general  cast  as  those  of  the  volume  before  noticed  in  the 
Journal.  His  aim,  in  the  first  lecture,  is  to  show  that  the 
twenty-three  hundred  days  of  Daniel,  and  the  twelve  hundred 
and  sixty  of  John,  terminate  in  1867.  The  assumptions,  how* 
ever,  on  which  his  calculations  proceed,  are,  as  we  showed  in  an 
article  on  the  Prophetic  Periods,  mistaken.  There  is  no  proba- 
ble ground  for  the  supposition  that  the  twelve  hundred  and 
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sixty  years  will  terminate  in  1867.  What  the  events  are  that 
are  to  follow  the  close  of  that  period,  I>r.  Cumming  does  not 
very  clearly  indicate,  eicept  that  they  are  to  be  calamities, 
and  are  to  issae  speedily  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Romish 
charch,  and  the  civil  powers  leagaed  with  her.  Many  of  his 
views  are  superficial,  many  of  his  arguments  undemonstrative, 
and  his  style  often  declamatory  and  flashy.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that,  from  want  of  taste  and  discretion,  he  fails  of  the 
high  influence  he  might  exert.  His  .works  have  had  a  large 
circulation  in  this  country.  It  is  &r  from  being  certain,  how- 
ever, that  their  general  effect  has  not  been  injurious  rather 
than  beneficial.  His  superficiality,  his  gross  mistakes,  his  fana^' 
ticism,  his  slap-dash  manner,  it  is  well  known,  have  made  an 
unfavorable  impression  on  many,  augmenting  doubt  instead  of 
relieving  it,  and  in  place  of  checking,  givbg  a  fresh  impulse  to 
prejudice. 

4.  Lbctures  ox  THE  ENGLISH  Lanouaob.  By  George  P.  Marsh. 
New  York :  Charles  Scribner.  London:  Sampson  Low,  Son  A 
Co.     1860.  ♦ 

These  Lectures,  delivered  by  appointment  of  the  Trustees  of 
Columbia  College,  are  a  very  acceptable  oontribution  to  our 
critical  literature.  The  chief  topics  of  which  they  treat  are  the 
origin  of  our  language ;  helps  to  the  knowledge  of  it ;  its  sources^ 
composition,  and  etymological  proportions ;  its  vocabulary,  its 
principal  classes  of  words— nouns,  adjectives,  verbs ;  its  gram- 
matical inflections,  the  effects  on  it  of  the  art  of  printing,  its 
orthoepical  changes,  and  its  poetic  forms,  synonyms,  corrup- 
tioDs,  etc. ;  and  they  are  discussed  with  rare  learning,  judgment, 
and  spirit.  We  have  met  with  nothing  comparable  to  them  in 
these  high  qualities.  The  opinions  expressed  are  not  ventures 
on  subjects  glanced  at  for  the  first  time  as  the  lectures  were 
written,  but  the  result  of  critical  and  long-continued  study ; 
and  are  marked  by  large  research,  accurate  discrimination,  and 
just  taste.  The  volume  is  suited  to  interest  not  only  such  as  are 
devoted  to  literary  pursuits,  but  the  cultivated  of  all  classes. 
Instead  of  dry  matter-of-fact  disquisitions,  the  least  attractive 
of  his  topics  are  handled  with  ease  and  vivacity,  and  attention 
kept  on  the  alert  by  the  freshness  and  transparency  of  his 
thoughts,  the  ingenuity  and  point  of  his  arguments,  the  novelty, 
force,  and  beauty  of  his  illustrations,  the  truth,  keenness,  and 
elegance  of  his  criticisms,  and  the  charm  of  his  exact,  vivacious, 
and  elegant  style. 
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5.  How  TO  Bnjot  Lefb  ;  ob,  Physical  and  Msntal  HYoiEinB. 
By  William  M.  Cornell,  M  J).  Philadelpbia :  James  Challen  & 
Son.  New  Tork :  Sbeldon  A  Co.  Boston :  Crosby,  Nicbola, 
Lee  A  Co.    1860. 

Ths  author,  holding  that  health  depends  midnly  on  the  general 
habits  of  life,  employs  himself  in  pointbg  out  those  that  are 
to  be  avoided  on  the  one  side,  and  those  that  are  to  be  che- 
rished on  the  other,  in  order  to  its  preservation,  or  its 
recovery,  if  lost.  He  traces  a  large  part  of  the  diseases  of 
sedentary  persons  especially,  to  a  want  of  proper  care,  inade- 
quate exercise,  and  overtasking  the  brain ;  and  urges  cleanliness, 
labor  and  amusement  in  the  open  air,  the  avoidance  of  violent 
stimulants,  high  mental  excitements,  and  exhausting  study,  etc 
His  counsels  are  judicious,  and  though  designed  chiefly  for 
clergymen  and  other  professional  men,  may  be  consulted  with 
advantage  by  all  classes. 

6.  Mbmoib  of  TBS  LiFB,  Chasactbr,  and  Wbitikgb  of  Phiuf 
DoDDRiDQB,  D.D.,  with  a  Selection  from  his  Correspondence. 
Compiled  by  Rev.  James  R.  Boyd,  A.M.  Published  by  the 
American  Tract  Society,  New  York.     1860. 

This  memoir  consists  chiefly  of  Letters  addressed  by  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge to  his  family,  his  clerical  friends,  and  his  literary  acquaint- 
ances, that  present  his  cast  of  intellect,  his  religious  views  and 
afiections,  his  learning,  his  Ubors,  and  the  incidents  of  his  life, 
in  bolder  forms  and  more  vivid  colors,  than  they  could  be 
drawn  by  a  biographer.  The  narrative  and  illustrative  parts 
furnished  by  Mr.  Boyd  are  brief  and  judicious,  and  together 
they  form  a  highly  attractive  portraiture  of  one  of  the  few 
eminent  men  of  the  past  whose  influence  does  not  diminish  with 
the  lapse  of  time,  but  augments,  and  reaches  in  some  measure 
a  large  share  of  those  in  Protestant  countries  who  receive  a 
religious  education. 

7.  Illustrations  of  Scriptubib,  suggested  by  a  Tour  through 
the  Holy  Land.  By  Horatio  B.  Hackett,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Biblical  Literature  in  Newton  Theological  Institution.  New 
and  revised  edition.  Boston :  Gould  &  Lincoln.  New  York : 
Sheldon  ft  Co.,  1860. 

Thssb  are  brief  sketches  of  scenes,  objects,  persons,  manners, 
and  occurrences,  that  fell  under  the  notice  of  Professor  Hackett 
during  a  visit  to  Palestine,  that  exemplify  or  illustrate  descrip- 
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tionB  and  narratiTes  of  the  Scriptures.  They  relate  to  the 
aspect  generally,  climate  and  productions  of  Palestine,  its  waters, 
its  mountains,  its  plains,  its  cities,  its  population,  its  history,  are 
written  with  ease  and  neatness,  and  bespeak  sharp  curiosity, 
keen  observation,  and  excellent  judgment.  All  classes  of  readers 
will  find  them  unusually  interesting  and  instructive. 


8.  A  HiSTOBICAL  COMHRNTABT  ON  THE  ElKVHNTU  ChAPTEB  OF 

Dakisl  :  Extending  from  the  days  of  Cyrus  to  the  Crimean 
War,  receiving  its  ultimate  Accomplishment  in  the  Fall  of  the 
Turkish  Empire :  in  three  Parts.  By  Rev.  Samuel  Sparkes, 
Binghampton.    Adams  ft  Lawyer,  Printers.     1858. 

Mr.  Spakkbs  concurs  mainly  in  his  view  of  the  first  thirty-five 
verses  with  Bishop  Newton,  and  presents  a  brief  and  clear 
statement  of  the  events  in  which  the  prophecy,  as  explained  by 
the  best  commentators,  had  its  fulfilment.  The  power,  vs.  30, 
that  was  to  interpose  and  arrest  Antiochus  Epiphanes  in  his 
dedgns,  he  holds  was  the  Roman ;  the  pollution  of  the  sanctu- 
ary by  that  power,  and  taking  away  the  daily  sacrifice  foretold 
m  vs.  31,  he  regards  as  having  taken  place  at  the  destruction 
of  the  temple  and  discontinuance  of  the  rituial  worship  by  the 
Romans  under  Titus ;  and  the  predictions,  vs.  32-35,  as  having 
been  accomplished  in  the  promulgation  of  the  gospel  and  perse- 
cution of  believers  under  the  pagan  and  Christian  emperors, 
and  the  powers  of  western  Europe  in  later  ages. 

The  36th  vs.,  with  most  writers,  he  refers  to  the  papacy ;  but 
erroneously,  as  we  think,  as  we  showed  in  the  article  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Journal,  on  the  Man  of  Sin  and  Son  of  Perdition, 
2  Thess.  ii.  3-10.  The  arrogations  and  pretexts  here  ascribed 
to  the  king  who  is  to  do  according  to  his  will,  are  the  same  as 
are  to  characterize  the  Man  of  Sin ;  and  they  are  quite  unlike  the 
assumptions  of  the  popes.  They  do  not  directly  claim  a  supe- 
riority to  Jehovah,  and  assert  that  they  have  an  exclusive  title 
to  worship.  They  profess  to  be  his  vicegerents,  and  to  pay  him 
an  acceptable  homage.  Nor  has  any  power  or  person  hitherto 
risen,  whose  pretensions  and  conduct  answer  to  this  prediction. 
This  open  rival  of  Jehovah  is  yet  future. 

The  king  of  the  south  of  the  40th  vs.  he  regards  as  Mahomet 
and  his  successors,  and  the  king  of  the  north,  who  comes  against 
him,  Togrul  Beg  and  his  Turkish  successors.  But  this  is  also 
undoubtedly  mistaken.  As  the  king  who  is  to  exalt  himself 
above  Jehovah  and  all  gods  is  yet  fiiture,  it  was  not  against 
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him  that  Mahomet  and  hU  Saracen  Bacoeeaors  poshed ;  nor  did  he 
and  they  posh  against  the  popes  of  their  period.  They  directed 
their  arms  exclusively  against  the  eastern  Roman  empire,  over 
which  the  popes  had  no  jurisdiction.  As  Mahomet  and  his 
successors  were  not  the  power  denoted  by  the  king  of  the 
south,  the  Turkish  conquerors  who  overran  the  Saracen  empire 
in  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  following  centuries,  cannot  have 
been  the  king  of  the  north.  It  is  not  against  the  king  of  the 
south  that  the  king  of  the  north  is  to  go,  but  against  the  king 
who  exalts  himself  above  Jehovah ;  and  they  are  all  still  fntore. 
He  interprets  the  remainder  of  the  chapter,  also,  of  the  Turks, 
and  holds  that  the  44th  and  46th  verses,  with  the  exception  of 
the  last  clause,  had  their  accomplishment  in  the  late  Crimean 
war;  and  the  establishment  of  this  construction  is  the  main  aim 
of  his  volume.  That  he  cannot  have  succeeded  is  apparent 
from  the  errors  we  have  already  pointed  out.  It  is  the  king 
who  claims  to  be  superior  to  Jehovah,  who  is  to  be  troubled 
by  tidings  from  the  east  and  north,  and  is  to  go  forth  to  destroy 
many — ^not  the  king  of  the  south,  vs.  40,  whom  Mr.  Spark^ 
interprets  of  the  ^racen  chieft ;  nor  the  king  of  the  north, 
vs.  40,  who  he  holds  denotes  the  Turkish  Sultans.  This  unfor- 
tunate mistake  of  one  of  his  antagonists  for  the  king  who  arro> 
gates  superiority  to  Jehovah,  vitiates  his  whole  construction. 
It  fails  also  on  every  other  ground.  The  war  of  the  Tuilcs  with 
the  Russians  in  1853-1855,  was  a  war  of  defence,  not  of  aggres> 
sion,  like  that  foreshown,  vs.  44.  The  war  in  the  Crimea  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  a  war  between  the  Turks  and  the 
Russians.  The  Turkish  force  there  was  small,  and  took  no 
imporUnt  part  in  the  battles.  The  Turkish  Sultan  cannot  be 
said  to  have  planted  the  tabernacles  of  his  pahice  there.  He  did 
not  transfer  his  court  to  the  Crimea,  nor  visit  it  himself  during 
the  war.  The  Crimea  has  no  title  whatever  to  the  appellative, 
*^  the  glorious  holy  mountain  between  the  seaa'^  That  title  is 
expressly  appropriated  in  the  Scriptures  to  Jerusalem,  and  to  no 
other  place,  Zech.  viii.  2,  3 ;  Ps.  xlviii.  2, 3 ;  Isaiah  iL  3.  The  aim 
and  effect  of  the  Crimean  war,  moreover,  was,  not  to  put  an 
end  to  the  Turkish  empire,  but  to  prolong  its  existence.  It 
still  subsists,  and  is  still,  as  recent  events  show — ^a  woe  to  the 
Christian  population  under  its  jurisdiction ;  and  it  is  to  continue, 
as  is  foreshown,  Rev.  xL  14,  till  the  slaughter  and  resurrection 
of  the  witnesses  have  taken  place.  And  finally,  Antichrist, 
the  king  who  exalts  himself  above  Grod,  is  to  be  destroyed  by 
the  direct  intervention  of  the  Almighty  Redeemer,  not  by  the 
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hand  of  man,  2  Thess.  ii.  8 ;  Rev.  xix.  20.  We  are  surprised 
that  these  great  truths,  so  clearly  taught  in  these  and  other 
prophecies,  were  overlooked  hy  Mr.  Sparkes. 


9.  A  CoMicENTABT  OK  THB  SoNG  OP  SoLOHON.  By  Gcorge  Bur- 
rowes,  D J).  Second  Edition,  Revised.  Philadelphia :  Wil- 
liam S.  and  Alfred  Martien.    1860. 

This  work  is  essentially  the  same  as  in  the  first  edition,  of  which 
we  gave  a  notice  soon  after  its  appearance  in  1853.  Dr.  Bnr- 
rowes  regards  the  Song  as  representative  of  Christ  and  the 
sanctified  church ;  unfolds  it  as  such  with  ingenuity  and  learning, 
and  points  out  the  ezceptionahleness  of  those  constructions  that 
assign  it  a  lower,  and  mere  literal  meaning.  The  loftier  the  reader's 
views  are  of  Christ,  the  deeper  his  insight  into  the  work  of 
redemption,  the  more  exalted,  full,  and  joy-inspiring  his  appre- 
hension of  the  heauty  and  bliss  of  that  conformity  to  Christ  and 
enjoyment  of  his  £iVor  to  which  the  ransomed  are  to  he  advanced 
at  their  resurrection  and  admission  to  his  eternal  kingdom,  the 
greater  will  be  the  ease  with  which  he  will  enter  into  the 
teachings  and  spirit  of  this  volume,  and  the  higher  the  satis&c- 
tion  he  will  derive  from  it. 


10.  Thk  Bbitish  Periodicals.    Republished  by  L.  Scott  and 
Co.,  New  York. 

The  Westminster  for  July  opens  with  a  most  venomous  attack 
on  the  Bible,  in  an  article  on  Mr.  Rawlinson's  Lectures  on  the 
Truth  of  the  Scripture  Records.  The  writer  seems  exacerbated 
with  spleen  and  resentment  that  any  one  should  attempt  to 
verify  the  truth  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  History.  He 
disproves  nothing,  however.  He  establishes  no  facts  that  con- 
travene the  testimony  of  the  sacred  writers.  He  only  aims  by 
bold  assertions,  assumptions,  and  innuendoes,  to  detract,  excite 
doubt,  and  exhibit  faith  as  uncritical,  weak,  and  the  work  of 
prejudice.  The  article  on  the  strength  and  weakness  of  Ger- 
many presents  a  sad  picture  of  the  barriers  that  prevent  the 
states  from  coalescing  under  a  common  head  for  their  defence. 
The  false  theories  that  prevail,  and  the  rivalries  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal kingdoms,  seem  more  likely  to  lead  to  disruption  and 
antagonism  than  union.  The  View  of  Contemporary  Literature 
is  of  unusual  ability  and  interest. 
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The  London  opens  with  a  highly  attractive  history  of  the 
measures  lately  adopted  to  carry  the  Bible  to  the  poor  of  Lon- 
don, and  win  them  i^om  vice,  misery,  and  despair,  to  knowledge, 
virtue,  and  the  hopes  and  enjoyments  Christianity  imparts. 
Next  follows  an  able  portraiture  of  the  life  and  character  of 
Joseph  Scaliger.  An  article  on  the  Gape  and  South  Africa 
gives  the  history  and  present  condition  of  that  colony.  The 
Review  of  Darwin  on  the  Origin  of  Species,  presents  a  far 
fuller  view  of  the  source  whence  he  drew  his  theory,  and  expo- 
sure of  its  errors,  than  has  appeared  in  the  other  British  Perio- 
dicals. Rejected  and  confuted  in  all  quarters,  it  seems  likely 
to  sink,  afler  a  short  career,  to  the  oblivion  which  it  merits. 

The  Edinburgh  renders  a  similar  service  to  truth  and  virtue 
in  a  review  of  Humboldt's  correspondence.  The  reprobation 
which  the  exposure  of  his  meanness  and  malevolence  has  drawn 
on  him,  will,  we  trust,  in  a  measure  intercept  his  Cosmos  from 
the  pernicious  influence  it  was  exerting. 

There  are  highly  entertaining  and  instructive  articles  also  on 
Rose's  Correspondence,  Murchison's  late  Geological  Discoveries, 
The  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  Vaughan's  Revolutions  in  English 
History,  Thlers's  last  volume,  and  Cardinal  Mai's  Edition  of  the 
Vatican  Codex. 

The  North  British  on  Recent  Discoveries  in  Astronomy,  gives 
the  speculations  of  M.  Leverrier  on  the  existence  of  a  planet 
between  Mercury  and  the  Sun,  the  history  of  the  supposed  dis- 
covery of  such  a  planet  by  M.  Lescarbault,  and  the  denial  of  its 
existence  by  M.  Liais.  The  question  of  its  reality  is  in  debate, 
and  may  remain  undetermined  for  a  considerable  period. 

It  has  articles  of  interest  on  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brown's  Life  and 
Works,  and  on  Recent  Rationalism  in  the  Church  of  England, 
as  displayed  in  the  Volume  of  Essays  and  Reviews  lately  issued 
by  Powell,  Jowett,  Williams,  Goodwin,  and  others.  We  are 
surprised  that  in  the  article  on  Recent  Theories  in  Meteorology, 
the  unscientific  and  preposterous  fancy  that  the  light  of  the  sun 
is  caused  by  the  conflagration  of  meteors  precipitated  from  the 
interplanetary  spaces  on  to  its  surface,  should  be  dignified  with 
a  respectful  notice,  and  passed  without  animadversion. 
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Art.  L — ^Mr.  Gasootne'b  Theory  of  the  Apocalypse. 

A  New  Solution  of  the  Contemporaneous  Symbols  of  the 
Eeyelation  of  St.  John,  showing  that  the  first  series 
describes  the  Apostasy,  the  second  the  true  Chnreli ;  and 
that  the  Constantinian  Church  of  the  Fourth  Century 
was  the  former ;  the  rupture  of  the  Seals  its  development 
under  the  Man  of  Sin,  or  Antichrist ;  and  the  blast  of 
the  Seventh  Trumpet,  or  the  discharge  of  the  Vials,  its 
destruction.  By  Kev.  A.  Gasooyne,  M. A.,  Mickleton,  Glou- 
cestershire. Second  Edition.  London  :  Wertheim  & 
Macintosh.    1855. 

Though  a  continual  current  of  publications  on  the  subject 
of  the  prophetic  Scriptures  has  proceeded  from  the  British 
press  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  very  little  has 
been  done,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  towards  the  settlement 
of  the  great  questions  that  are  in  debate  respecting  the 
principles  of  interpretation,  and  the  results  to  M'hich  they 
lead.  The  attempts  of  Brown  (Glasgow),  Waldegrave, 
Fairbairn,  and  others,  who  reject  Christ's  premillennial 
advent  and  reign,  to  expunge  that  doctrine  from  tlie  sacred 
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word,  and  sabstitute  a  counter  system  in  its  place,  were 
signal  failures.    Proceeding  on  arbitrary  grounds,  openly 
rejecting  the  grammatical  sense  of  the  divine  word,  and 
endeavoring  to  fasten  on  it  a  factitious  meaning,  to  bring  it 
into  harmony  with  their  preconceived  theories,  the  baseless- 
ness of  their  views  was  made  apparent  by  the  unjustifiable- 
ness  of  the  means  tliey  employed  to  sustain  them.    The 
volumes,  on  the  other  side,  exhibit  much  the  same  character 
as  their  predecessors  twenty  years  ago.    Some  are  scholarly 
and  cautious,  and  present  able  views  of  the  themes  of  which 
they  treat ;  otiiers  are  crude,  nish,  and  fanatical ;  and  they 
fail  universally,  so  far  as  we  have  had  the  means  of  ascer- 
taining, to  try  the  questions  they  debate  by  the  proper  laws, 
either  of  language  or  symbols.     Some,  while  insisting  gene- 
rally on  a  strict  adherence  to  the  grammatical  sense  of  lan- 
guage predictions,  admit  in  a  measure  the  principle  of 
spiritualization.     Others,  while  acknowledging  that  repre- 
sentative agents,  acts,  and  events  are  the  medium  through 
which  the  symbolical  prophecies  are  conveyed,  interpret  a 
share  of  them  very  much  as  though — instead  of  the  symbols 
— the  language  in  which  they  are  described  were  the  vehicle 
of  their  meaning.     And  a  third  class,  disregarding  alike 
the  laws  of  symbols  and  of  language,  interpret  all,  what- 
ever may  be  its  nature,  by  some  arbitrary,  preconceived 
tlieory.     Among  those  of  this  class  that  have  lately  reached 
us,  is  Mr.  Gascoyue's  volume,  which  we  propose  to  notice, 
partly  to  apprise  our  readers  of  the  mistaken  views  into 
which  some  who  discuss  the  subject  have  been  led,  and 
partly  to  vindicate  the  prophecies  from  misrepresentation, 
and  enforce  the  necessity  of  an  undeviating  adherence  in 
their  interpretation  to  the  laws  of  the  medium — whether 
language  or  symbols — through  which  they  are  conveyed. 
Mr.  Gascoyne's  theory  is,  that  heaven,  the  scene  of  the 
visions — Rev.  iv.,  v.,  and  vi.,  and  onward — is  the  symbol  of 
the  visible  church  on  earth  ;  that  the  living  creatures  are 
representatives  of  civil  rulers ;  the  elders,  of  priests  in  the 
church ;  and  the  angels  who  surrounded  the  throne,  of  the 
Christian  laity ;  that  the  Lamb  was  a  symbol  or  representa- 
tive of  the  cross ;  and  thence  that  the  worship  of  tlie  Lamb 
by  the  living  creatures,  elders,  and  angels,  was  a  super- 
stitious and  apostate  worship  ;  and  finally,  that  the  symbols 
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under  the  seals  are  all  emblems  of  the  apostasy  of  the 
church  to  the  errors  and  idolatries  of  the  papacy.  This  is 
Dot  merely  a  mistake ;  it  is  a  misrepresentation  and  carica- 
ture so  extreme  and  revolting,  that  it  strikes  us  with 
astonishment  that  a  writer  of  Mr.  Gascoyne's  sense  and 
seriousness  could  have  conceived  it,  and  thought  it  a  jast 
solution  of  the  prophecy.  Tims,  he  is  wholly  mistaken  in 
the  assumption  that  heaven,  the  scene  in  which  God 
revealed  himself  to  the  apostle,  and  made  the  revelation, 
was  the  symbol  of  the  visible  church  on  the  eartli.  He 
says: 

^'Tbe  locality  where  St.  John  saw  these  things  is  called 
heaven.  If,  however,  it  be  compared  with  the  tabernacle  or 
temple,  the  correspondence  will  be  found  in  ail  essential  points 
complete.  The  deviations,  so  far  from  nullifying  my  theory, 
were  necessary  to  describe  the  apostasy,  of  which  these  devia- 
tions are  the  features  Now,  the  tabernacle  or '  temple,  under 
Moses  and  of  old,  was  God's  earthly  residence ;  and  in  the  New 
Testament  the  Christian  church  is  described  by  the  same  sym- 
bol of  a  temple  or  tabei-nacle.  As,  then,  the  temple  service  and 
Us  uarshippers  composed  the  visible  church  among  the  Jews, 
with  God  residing  in  the  midst,  and  the  Christian  church  in  the 
New  Testament  is  brought  before  us  under  the  same  symbol, 
so  here  also  we  have  the  visible  Christian  church  at  the  period 
of  its   history  when  it  began  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the 

apostasy As,  then,  the  temple  into  which  St.  John  was 

introduced  could  not  have  been  heaven  proper,  and  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  prove  that  it  was  not  heaven  political,  since  the 
prophecy  was  sent  expressly  to  God's  servants,  it  follows  that 
he  was  admitted  into  heaven  ecclesiastical — i. «.  into  the  militant 
church."— Pj).  18, 19. 

This  betrays  a  singular  inacquaintance  with  the  principle 
on  which  symbols  are  employed,  and  involves  a  total  per- 
version of  the  prophecy. 

1.  If  heaven,  the  scene  of  the  vision  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  chapters,  the  opening  of  the  seals,  the  sounding  of  the 
trumpets,  and  the  eflfusion  of  the  vials,  were  a  symbol,  it 
would  be  the  symbol  of  a  place^  of  an  analogous  nature  or 
use,  not  of  human  beings,  and  an  organization  of  human 
beings — as  a  church.    If  heaven,  that  is,  the  atmosphere  or 
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space  iinmediatelj  above  Patmos,  into  which  John  was 
taken  in  the  Spirit,  was  simply  as  a  place — ^becanse  God 
revealed  himself  there,  and  was  worshipped — ^a  symbol  of 
the  church  on  earth ;  then  Patmos,  in  which  Christ  revealed 
himself  to  John,  was  a  symbol  of  the  church.  But  the 
supposition  that  that  desert  island  was  a  symbol  of  the 
church  is  confuted  by  the  fact  that  the  seven  golden  candle- 
sticks in  the  midst  of  which  Christ  stood  were  symbols  of 
the  churches.  Were  the  places  in  which  Daniel  beheld 
his  visions  of  the  great  image,  the  wild  beasts,  and  the  ram 
and  goat,  symbols  of  the  church  ?  Why  not,  on  Mr.  G.'s 
theory  ?  The  assumption,  indeed,  on  which  Mr.  Gascoyne 
proceeds,  implies,  moreover,  that  Eden,  also,  in  which  Grod 
revealed  himself  to  our  lirst  parents,  the  burning  bush  in 
which  he  appeared  to  Moses,  and  the  flaming  fire  of  Sinai^ 
in  which  he  manifested  himself  to  the  Israelites,  were  sym- 
bols of  the  church,  although  they  were  not  the  scene  of 
symbolic  prophecies.  For,  if  the  mere  fact  that  God  mani- 
fests himself  in  a  place,  and  is  worshipped  in  it — which  is 
all  Mr.  Gascoyne  has  to  support  his  theory  that  heaven  in 
these  visions  is  symbolical — ^is  a  proof  that  it  is  a  symbol  of 
the  church,  Eden,  Iloreb,  and  Sinai  must  have  been  sym- 
bols of  the  church  as  much  as  heaven  was,  or  Patmoe, 
which  is  groundless  and  absurd. 

How  could  Eden,  while  the  scene  of  unsullied  innocence, 
be  the  symbol  of  human  beings  under  the  pollution  and 
defacement  of  sin  ?  How  could  Mount  Sinai,  clad  at  once 
in  darkness  and  in  fire,  and  resounding  with  the  thunder  of 
Jehovah's  voice,  be  the  symbol  of  the  Israelites  in  the  plain 
beneath,  to  whom  it  was  death  to  approach  the  mount,  and 
who  were  trembling  and  recoiling  at  those  signals  of  the 
divine  presence?  What. analogy  was  there  between  the 
barren  isle  of  Patmos,  to  which  the  objects  of  imperial 
vengeance  were  exiled  as  a  punishment,  and  the  heaven  in 
which  Jehovah  unveiled  himself  in  glory  and  graceto  the 
apostle?  The  fancy  that  the  scenes  in  which  he  has  mani- 
fested himself  in  our  world,  or  our  atmosphere,  fill  any  snch 
symbolic  office,  is  wholly  unauthorized  and  preposterous. 

2.  He  founds  his  construction,  however,  partly  on  the 
assumption  that  it  was  not  in  mere  space,  but  in  a  temple  in 
the  heavens  modelled  after  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  that 
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God  revealed  himself  in  the  visions.  Inasmuch  as  the 
Israelitish  temple  was  the  scene  in  which  God  dwelt  and 
revealed  himself  to  Israel,  he  assumes  that  that  supposed 
heavenly  temple,  was  a  symbol  of  the  church  in  which  he 
dwells  and  manifests  himself  on  earth.  But  in  this  also  he 
is  mistaken. 

The  apostle  does  not  represent  the  Almighty  as  en- 
throned in  a  temple,  nor  indicate  in  his  description  of  the 
scenery  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  chapters,  that  such  a 
strnctnre  was  embraced  in  the  vision.  Ilis  language  is, 
"Behold  there  was  a  throne  set  in  heaven,'* — not  in  a 
temple — "and  upon  the  throne  there  was  one  who  sat, 
and  before  the  throne  was  a  sea  of  glass,  like  unto  crystal ;" 
that  is,  a  pavement  of  glass,  like  a  sea  in  extent,  and  like 
glass  in  the  resplendence  of  the  tints  it  reflected.  As  there 
were  more  than  four  hundred,  perhaps  many  thousands  of 
millions  of  angels  stationed  on  that  pavement  in  a  half 
circle  in  front  of  the  throne,  its  area  must  have  been  im- 
mense; and  as  Jehovah  who  was  seated  on  tlie  throne, 
the  living  creatures,  the  elders  and  the  angels  were  be- 
held by  the  prophet,  while  at  the  same  time  the  earth, 
on  which  the  symbols  of  the  seals  and  trumpets  were 
exhibited,  was  visible  to  him,  it  is  apparent  that  tlie 
scene  must  have  been  the  open  heaven,  not  the  interior 
of  a  temple.  And  this  is  indicated  also  by  the  rainbow, 
that  was  round  about,  that  is,  arched  over  the  throne,  as 
a  rainbow  would  be  natural  only  under  the  cope  of 
heaven.  It  is  indicated,  indeed,  under  the  fifth  and  seventh 
seals,  that  an  altar  was  embraced  in  the  vision ;  but  it 
was  probably  the  altar  of  sacrifice,  which  stood  not  in 
the  temple  but  in  front  of  it.  That  a  temple  was  embraced 
in  the  vision  at  a  later  period,  is  clear :  chap.  xi.  19 ;  but  tliat 
it  was  opened  at  that  epoch,  the  sounding  of  the  seventh 
trumpet,  so  that  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was  seen  in  it,  im- 
plies that  it  had  not  been  opened  at  any  earlier  stage  of 
the  visions.  Mr.  Gascoyne  is  not  justitied  therefore  in 
assuming  that  the  scene  in  which  God  appeared  enthroned, 
received  the  worship  of  the  beings  by  whom  he  was  surround- 
ed, and  made  hisrevelations under  the  seals  and  trumpets,  was 
a  temple.  The  whole  basis  on  which  he  founds  his  construc- 
tion is  thus  an  unauthorized  and  gratuitous  postulate. 
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On  the  supposition,  however,  that  the  Rcene  of  the  reve- 
lation was  a  temple  in  heaven,  it  would  form  no  gronnd 
whatever  for  the  construction  Mr.  Gascoyne  places  on  it 
Tlie  fact  that  the  scene  or  place  in  which  God  revealed 
himself  at  Jenisalem,  was  a  real  temple,  surely  does  not 
prove  nor  imply,  that  the  scene  in  which  he  revealed  him- 
self to  the  apostle,  was  a  type  of  the  church  on  earth.  For 
that  temple  was  not  the  type  of  the  church  on  earth.  It 
was  the  place  in  which  God  manifested  himself  to  the 
chnrch  on  earth,  and  the  church  received  those  manifes- 
tations of  his  presence  and  paid  him  its  worship.  So  far 
as  it  was  a  type,  it  was  a  type  of  the  heavenly  temple,  not 
of  earthly  woi-shippers.  If  the  fact  that  the  place  in  which 
God  revealed  himself  at  Jerusalem  was  a  temple,  proved  any- 
thing therefore  in  regard  to  the  scene  in  which  he  revealed 
himself  to  the  apostle  in  heaven,  it  would  prove  simply  that 
that  scene  was  a  real  temple,  like  the  earthly  structure  that 
was  formed  after  it ;  not  that  it  was  a  type  of  the  church 
on  earth.  In  assuming  that  it  was  a  symbol  of  the  church 
on  earth,  Mr.  Gascoyne  reverses  the  scriptural  represen- 
tation that  the  tabernacle  and  temple  were  made  after  the 
pattern  of  heavenly  things  and  were  types  of  them  ;  not 
the  heavenly  things  types  of  the  earthly. 

3.  He  regards  his  construction  as  justified  by  PauPs  deno- 
minating the  believera  at  Corinth  and  the  body  of  each 
believer,  the  temple  of  God.  But  even  on  the  supposition 
that  the  scene  of  the  revelation  was  a  temple  in  heaven,  it 
yields  it  no  support  For  it  is  only  by  a  metaphor  that  each 
believer's  body,  and  the  body  of  believers  at  Corinth,  were 
called  the  temple  of  God,  because  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelt 
in  them :  It  no  more  follows  from  that  that  the  supposed 
temple  in  heaven  is  a  symbol  of  the  church  at  large  on 
earth,  or  any  part  of  it,  than  from  the  fact  that  God  is  said 
to  inhabit  eternity,  as  though  it  were  a  place,  it  follows 
that  the  temple  in  heaven  is  a  symbol  of  eternity.  That 
a  slight  resemblance  subsists  between  individual  believers 
and  a  group  of  believers,  and  the  temple  in  heaven — as  a  i 

residence  of  God,  a  scene  in  which  he  reveals  himself — ^is  no 
more  ground  for  assuming  that  that  temple  is  a  type  of  ' 

the  chnrch  and  each  believer,  than  it  is  that  it  is  a  type  of 
any  other  of  the  thousands  and  myriads  of  scenes  in  which 
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the  Spirit  of  God  dwells  and  exerts  his  infinite  power.  He 
enters  at  times  into  the  minds  of  the  unbelieving,  awaken- 
ing, convincing  them  of  sin,  and  disclosing  to  them  the 
way  of  salvation.  Is  the  temple  in  heaven  for  that 
reason  a  type  of  such  sinners  ?  He  at  all  times  fills  tbe 
universe  with  his  presence.  Is  the  universe  therefore  a 
type  of  the  church,  and  of  each  individual  believer? 
What  can  be  more  inconsiderate  and  unwarrantable  than 
thus  to  confound  a  mere  resemblance  in  a  single  parti- 
cular, with  the  representative  oflico  of  a  symbol,  which 
requires  a  general  analogy?  But  his  assumption  from 
the  fact  that  the  church  at  Corinth,  and  each  individual 
in.it,  is  said  to  be  the  temple  of  God,  that  the  supposed 
temple  in  the  visions  is  the  symbol  of  the  church,  if 
legitimate,  would  prove  too  much  and  confute  his  theory. 
For  if,  as  he  assumes,  that  supposed  temple  was  the 
symbol  of  the  church  on  earth ;  and  if,  as  he  maintains, 
the  church  which  it  symbolized  was  an  apostate  church  ; 
then  it  would  follow  that  every  individual  of  the  church,  as 
well  as  the  church  generally,  was  an  apostate,  and  thence 
that  no  true  worshippers  have  existed  on  the  earth,  from 
the  opening  of  the  first  seal  to  the  present  hour.  For  it 
was  in  the  scene  of  the  vision  of  the  fourth  and  fifch  chapters 
which  Mr.  G.  holds  was  the  temple  in  heaven,  that  all  the 
seals  were  opened,  and  from  that  scene  that  all  the  angels 
proceeded  that  sounded  the  trumpets.  But  the  supposition 
that  there  has  been  no  true  church  and  no  true  believer 
on  the  earth  since  the  opening  of  the  first  seal — which  Mr. 
Gascoyne  holds  was  in  the  fourth  century — is  inconsistent 
with  the  prophecy,  which  exhibits  a  body  of  true  worship- 
pers and  witnesses,  as  subsisting  at  every  period,  though 
persecuted  and  compelled  to  fiy  to  the  seclusion  of  the 
wilderness  for  safety.  .It  is  also  against  his  own  theory.  Tlie 
supposition  indeed  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwells  in  an 
apostate  church,  as  he  dwells  in  heaven — is  false  in  the  ut- 
most degree  and  revolting.  Does  he  dwell  in  the  fanes  of 
idols?  Is  Babylon  the  great,  the  mother  of  harlots  and 
abominations  of  the  earth,  and  doomed  for  her  sins  to 
eternal  perdition,  the  temple  of  his  residence?  Mr. 
Gascoyne  cannot  have  discerned  the  real  import  of  his 
theory. 
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4,  His  construction  implies  that  Grod's  visible  manifesta- 
tion of  liimself  in  the  supposed  temple  in  heaven,  was  a 
gymbnl  of  a  visible  manifestation  of  himself  in  the  church 
on  earth.  For  if  the  alleged  temple  in  heaven  was  the 
symbol  of  the  church  on  earth,  then  the  agents — Ood  and 
creatures  who  appeared  in  the  temple  in  heaven,  must  be 
symbols  of  agents  who  were  to  appear  in  the  church  on 
earth,  and  the  acts  they  exerted  in  heaven,  symbols  of  acts 
that  were  to  be  exerted  by  them,  or  those  whom  they  sym- 
bolized in  the  church  on  earth.  If  God's  visible  manifes- 
tation of  himself  is  a  symbol  of  a  manifestation  of  himself 
— it  must  be  a  symbol  of  a  visible  manifestation.  Other- 
wise, instead  of  a  con^espondence,  there  would  be  total 
unlikoncss.  Tliere  is  no  analoiry  between  a  manifestation 
and  concealment,  between  a  dazzling  visibleness,  and  abso- 
lute inviBibleness.  But  God  made  no  visible  manifestation 
of  himself  in  the  church  in  the  fourth  and  following  centu- 
ries, when,  according  to  Mr.  G.,  the  revelations  that  were 
made  in  tlie  temple  in  heaven  were  accomplishing,  nor  at 
any  time  during  the  long  series  of  ages  that  followed.  Mr. 
G.'s  construction  is  therefore  mistaken. 

5.  Ilis  theory  implies,  moreover,  that  the  exact  revela- 
tion made  in  the  alleged  heavenly  temple  in  the  visions, 
was  made  also  in  the  church  on  earth  at  the  periods  to 
which  they  severally  refer.  For  if  the  temple  in  heaven  is 
a  symbol  of  the  church  on  earth ;  and  God,  the  living 
creatures,  eldei^s,  and  angels  in  that  temple,  symbols  of  God, 
and  other  agents  in  the  church  on  earth,  then  the  acts  of 
God,  and  of  the  living  creatures,  elders,  and  angels,  in  the 
heavenly  temple,  must  be  symbols  of  their  acts,  or  the  acts 
of  those  whom  they  represent  in  the  church  on  earth :  and 
thence  the  greatest  of  the  acts  in  the  heavenly  temple — the 
revelation  of  the  future  through  the  seals,  trumpets,  and  other 
symbols,  must  represent  the  like  revelation  of  the  future  in 
the  church  on  earth.  There  is  no  escape  from  this  conclu- 
sion. Mr.  Gascoyne  indeed  admits  it  in  a  measure ;  in 
holding  that  many  of  the  acts  of  the  living  creatures,  elders, 
and  angels,  are  symbolic  of  acts  that  were  to  be  exerted 
by  the  church  on  earth.  But  if  they  were  symbols  of  per- 
sons in  the  church  on  earth,  and  most  of  their  acts  symbols 
of  acts  of  those  in  the  church  whom  they  represent,  then 
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all  their  acts,  and  all  God's  acts,  must  have  been  symbo- 
lic ;  and  thence  the  great  acts  by  which  the  revelation  was 
made  must  have  been  symbols  of  similar  acts,  and  of  the  same 
revelation  through  them  in  the  church  on  earth.  But  no 
such  revelation  was  made  to  the  church,  on  earth  in  the 
tburth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  following  centuries.  His  assump- 
tion, therefore,  that  the  alleged  temple  in  heaven  was  a 
symbol  of  the  church  on  earth,  is  wholly  mistaken. 

Mr.  Ghiscoyne  construes  the  other  objects  of  the  visions 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  chapters  on  this  theory,  and  main- 
tains that  the  fact  that  some  of  them  had  no  exact  counter- 
part in  the  Hebrew  temple-service,  is  a  proof  that  the 
church  which  he  holds  they  represent  had,  in  a  propor- 
tional measure,  apostatized  to  a  false  worship. 

"  As  I  proceed  I  shall  show  that  it  ('  this  holy  place '  and  its 
service)  did  not  exactly  resemble  the  Jewish  economy,  but 
deviated  from  the  pure  model  of  Moses  and  the  apostles,  in 
order  to  describe  the  visible  church  at  a  period  when  it  had 
already  undergone  changes  of  an  apostate  character.  As  the 
services  of  the  temple  exactly  described  the  worship  of  a  people 
in  union  with  God — for  it  was  his  own  method  of  pardon, 
renewal,  and  fnendship — in  order  to  represent  false  ideas  of 
union  with  God  on  earth  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  mutilate 
the  temple  service,  or  introduce  novelties  which  will  correctly 
set  forth  the  prevailing  errors.  In  this  manner  Ezekiel  described 
the  Jews'  idolatry,  viii.  6-1 8 Now  the  Apocalypse  con- 
tains a  like  description  of  the  church  during  the  fourth  century. 
Such  innovations  and  changes  are  introduced  into  the  temple- 
service  as  most  forcibly  set  forth  the  doctrinal  errors  of  that 
period. 

"  I  shall  endeavor  to  prove  that  no  part  of  the  scene  which 
St.  John  beheld  will  apply  to  heaven  proper,  but  that  it  describes 
the  visible'  church  immediately  preceding  its  persecution  by 
Diocletian ;  and  that  the  next  chapter  begins  with  that  perse- 
cution, and  ends  with  the  firm  establishment  of  Christianity 
throughout  the  Roman  empire  by  Constantine." — P.  20. 

He  accordingly  proceeds  to  interpret  the  twenty-four 
elders  on  that  theory ; — affirming,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
there  are  no  such  priests  and  kings  in  heaven  as  they  are 
declared  to  be;  and  on  the  other,  that  they  are  symbols  of 
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ministers  who  wickedly  usurp  kingly  and  priestly  authority 
in  the  church  on  earth. 

^  And  round  about  the  throne  were  four-and-twenty  seats ; 
and  upon  the  seats  I  saw  four-and-twenty  elders  sitting, 
clothed  in  white  raiment,  and  they  had  on  their  heads 
crowns  of  gold.'' 

"  Why  should  this  be  regarded/'  he  asks,  "  as  a  disclosure 
of  the  heavenly  world  ?  .  .  .  Are  the  redeemed,  which  these 
call  themselves  in  their  separate  state  above,  clothed  in 
white  robes  of  an  official  priesthood,  and  crowned  as  kings  { 
Can  this  be  proved,  or  even  imagined  ?  And  yet  here,  if 
we  have  a  description  of  heaven  proper,  departed  saints 
hold  such  offices,  when,  in  reality,  there  is  no  official  priest 
or  king,  either  in  heaven  or  upon  earth,  except  Jesus 
Christ." 

He  thus,  first,  directly  denies  tliat  the  saints,  or  any  of  the 
saints  who  have  passed  to  heaven,  are  kings  and  priests 
there,  or  are  clad  in  robes  and  invested  with  crowns.  It  is, 
however,  a  mere  denial.  lie  alleges  no  proof  of  it ;  and  it 
is  in  direct  contravention  of  the  chant  of  the  elders  and 
living  creatures,  who  sang  that  the  Lamb  who  had  redeemed 
them  had  made  them  kings  and  priests  unto  God,  and  that 
they  should — ^at  a  future  time — reign  on  the  earth.  Mr. 
Gascojne  steps  out  of  the  sphere  of  an  interpreter,  and 
.  assumes  that  of  revealer,  when  in  the  face  of  this  express 
representation  he  asserts,  that  the  redeemed  in  heaven  are 
«not  assigned  to  snch  offices. 

He  is  equally  without  authority  and  presumptuous  in 
affirming  that  the  elders  are  symbols  of  usurping  priests  on 
earth.     lie  says — 

**  If,  then,  there  be  now  no  official  king9hip  or  priesthood 
either  in  heaven  or  upon  earth,  except  Christ's,  we  have  evi- 
dently here  an  innovation.  These  persons,  moreover,  are  not 
private  individuals,  and  therefore  cannot  denote  Christians 
generally,  but  hold  public  offices  in  the  church,  being  described 
by  the  twenty-four  courses  of  the  Jewish  priesthood.  They  are 
also  crowned,  or  make  pretensions  to  irresponsible  authority ; 
another  proof  of  an  innovation  in  the  visible  church.  As  elders, 
too,  referring  to  chiefs  of  the  synagogue,  still  symboliring  Jewish 
worship,  they  are  restricted  to  earth,  and  are  symbols  of  the 
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Christian  miaistry.  We  have  here  therefore  an  official  royal 
priesthood.  It  is,  moreover,  the  high  priesthood ;  for  the  veil 
being  removed,  the  twenty-four  elders  are  constantly  in  the 
divine  presence,  as  the  Jewish  high  priest  was  when  he  entered 
within  the  veil.  As,  then,  there  are  no  such  offices  as  these, 
either  in  heaven  or  upon  earth,  they  descrihe  innovations  which 
evince  that  the  decline  of  the  last  scene  has  its  parallel  here. 
And  as  the  temple-service  thus  altered  after  the  pattern  in 
Ezekiel,  would  denote  unathorized  innovations, — ^standing  as 
they  do  here  for  the  Christian  church,  they  will  admit  of  no 
other  interpretation." — ^P.  22. 

All  this  also  is  wholly  without  proof,  and  a  mere  infer- 
ence from  the  false  assumption  that  the  alleged  temple  in 
heaven,  was  a  symbol  of  tlie  church  on  earth.  Tlie  idolatry 
of  the  ancients  of  Israel,  Ezekiel  viii.,  to  which  he  refers, 
presents  no  parallel  nor  resemblance  to  the  elders  in  the 
divine  presence.  For  they  did  not  offer  their  idolatrous 
worship  in  the  temple — ^but  in  a  chamber  attached  to  the 
wall  of  one  of  the  courts,  or  areas  exterior  to  it ;  nor  did 
they  oflPer  that  homage  to  Jehovah,  but  to  the  images  of 
their  false  deities  delineated  on  the  walls  of  the  chamber — 
while  they  expressly  said,  "  Jehovah  seeth  ua  not^  Jehovah 
hath  forsaken  the  earth."  The  elders  of  the  Apocalypse,  on 
the  otlier  hand,  were  in  the  immediate  presence  of  Jehovah 
revealing  himself  in  his  glory,  and  addressed  their  homage 
directly  to  him ;  and  they  were  accepted  by  the  Most  High, 
moreover,  while  the  idolaters  mentioned  in  Ezekiel,  and 
their  worship,  were  denounced  by  him.  Instead  of  a  paral- 
lel, therefore,  they  present  the  greatest  possible  contrast  to 
each  other. 

He  is  equally  mistaken  in  regarding  the  white  robes  in 
which  the  elders  were  clad  as  proofs  that  they  were  not 
redeemed  persons  in  heaven.  "  Are  the  redeemed,"  he 
asks,  "  in  the  separate  state  above,  clothed  in  white  robes  ? 
Can  this  be  proved  or  imagined  ? "  Yet  it  is  expressly 
declared  by  the  white-robed  elders  in  their  worship,  chap. 
V.  9,  that  the  Lamb  had  redeemed  them  unto  God ;  and  it 
is  explicitly  stated,  chap.  vi.  9, 10,  that  the  souls  of  those 
that  had  been  slain  because  of  the  word  of  Ood,  and  because 
of  the  testimony  which  they  held,  received  each  a  white 
robe,  which  they  were  to  wear  during  the  period  that  was 
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to  intervene  ere  God  would  avenge  them  by  destroying  their 
])erFecntor8  and  raising  them  from  the  dead.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  however  improbable  it  may  seem  to  Mr.  Gascoyne, 
that  white  robes  were  worn  in  the  visions  by  the  souls  of 
the  redeemed,  and  arc  represented  as  worn  by  them  through 
their  intermediate  existence. 

But  the  white  robes  of  the  elders  not  only  are  no  mark 
tliat  they  were  not  redeemed  persons  who  had  passed  from 
this  life  ;  they  are  direct  and  absolute  proofs  that  they  were 
such.     For  dne  linen,  clean  and  white,  we  are  taught,  chap. 
xix.  8,  is  the  righteousness  of  the  saints ;  that  is,  the  symbol 
of  their  justification  before  God.     That  was  the  import, 
accordingly,  of  the  gift  of  white  robes  to  the  souls  of  the 
martyrs,  under  tlie  fifth  seal ;  of  the  gift  of  white  linen  to 
the  hride,  the  Lamb^s  wife,  who  is  the  representative  of  the 
saints  at  their  resurrection  and  elevation  to  the  stations  of 
kings  and  priests  in  Christ's  kingdom  ;  and  of  its  being  worn 
by  the  armies  of  heaven — who  are  the  risen  and  glorified 
saints — at  their  descent  with   him  from   heaven  when  he 
comes  to  destroy  the  powers  denoted  by  the  wild  beast,  and 
the  associate  kings  and  armies.    The  white  robes  in  which 
the  elders  were  clad,  are  proofs  therefore  that  they  were 
persons  who  had  been  redeemed  from  the  earth,  and  become 
residents  in  heaven;  inasmuch  as  none  receive  justification 
before  God  until  they  have  passed  from  this  life  into  his 
j>re8ence.      Judgment  is  only  after  death.      The  award 
according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  is  rendered,  only 
after  those  deeds  are  ended.   As  the  white  robes  of  the  elders 
are  thus  proofs  that  they  had  passed  from  this  earth,  and 
that  their  redemption  from  sin  was  completed,  they  are  proofs 
also  that  the  crowns  with  which  they  were  invested  were 
conferred  by  God  as  symbols  of  honors  and  stations  to 
which  ho  had  exalted  them,  and  that  the  homage  they 
uttered  was  holy  and  acceptable  to  him.    To  suppose  that 
their  crowns  were  usurped,  is  to  suppose  that  they  were  in 
revolt  from  God,  and  to  suppose  that  their  homage  was  idol- 
atrous, is  to  suppose  that  they  were  still  perpetrators  of  the 
most  gross  and  impious  sins ;  which  is  in  contradiction  to 
their  justification  as  fully  redeemed  from  sin  and  confirmed 
in  perfect  holiness.' 

And  as  the  elders  were  thus  redeemed  and  justified  per- 
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eons  in  heaven,  it  is  equally  certain  that  they  are  not  sym- 
bols of  sinners  and  apostate  men  on  the  earth  ;  for  they  bear 
no  analogy  to  such.  Perfectly  holy  beings  cannot  symbol- 
ize nnholy  ones,  nor  obedience  rebellion.  Instead  of  ana- 
logues, they  are  unlikes  ;  instead  of  correlatives,  they  are  con- 
traries. As  the  elders  were  redeemed  and  perfectly  holy, 
those  whom  they  represented  must  be  of  the  same  charac- 
ter. Mr.  Gascoyne  thus  not  only  fails  in  his  construction 
throughout,  but  the  considerations  by  which  he  attempts  to 
sustain  it,  are  proofs  of  its  error. 

And  finally,  the  utter  error  and  monstrosity  of  his  inter- 
pretation are  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  supposition  that 
the  worshippers  in  the  vision  were,  as  he  contends,  apostates, 
and  their  worsliip  an  idolatry,  implies  that  God  to  whom 
they  addressed  their  worship  was  not  the  true  but  a  false 
deity.  For  their  homage  was  addressed  exclusively  to  him, 
and  contemplated  him  as  Jehovah,  possessing  the  perfec- 
tions and  rights,  and  filling  the  station  of  the  self-exist- 
ing and  only  deity,  the  creator  and  ruler  of  the  universe. 
If  that  worship  was  &ilse  and  idolatrous,  an  ascription  of 
attributes,  prerogatives,  and  acts  that  do  not  belong  to 
Jehovah,  then  indubitably  he  is  not  the  self-existent  and  all- 
perfect,  the  creator  and  ruler  of  all,  and  the  redeemer  of 
men.  Such  is  the  revolting  issue  to  which  his  theory 
leads. 

His  construction  of  the  living  creatures  is  at  an  equal  dis- 
tance from  truth. 

^^  And  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  and  round  about  the  throne, 
were  four  beasts  (living  creatures)  full  of  eyes  before  and  behind. 
And  the  first  beast  was  like  a  lion  ;  and  the  second  beast  like  a 
calf;  and  the  third  beast  had  a  face  as  a  man ;  and  the  fourth 
beast  was  like  a  flying  eagle.  And  the  four  beasts  had  each  of 
them  six  wings  about  him ;  and  they  were  full  of  eyes  within. 
And  they  rest  not  day  and  night,  saying,  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord 
God  Almighty,  whieh  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come." 

These  he  holds  are  symbols  of  "  the  civil  authorities  "  of 
the  empire. 

*'Who  are  they?  They  cannot  be  less  exalted  than  the 
jj^'pistry,  being  nearer  to  the  throne  of  God,  aud  in  a  certain 
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sense  apparently  even  ])1aced  within  it.  But  what  other  power 
is  comparable  with  or  superior  to  the  sacred  ministry  ?    I  reply, 

the  civil  power Now  what  can  more  suitably  denote  the 

delegated  office  of  the  civil  power  than  the  cherubim  who  re&ide 
next  to  the  throne,  and  even  within  it  ?  It  must  never  be  for- 
gotten that  the  temple  service  is  symbolical  throughout,  nor  is 
the  least  part  of  it  without  meaning,  as  is  implied  in  the  decla- 
ration of  Christ  that  no  jot  or  tittle  of  it  shall  pass  away  till  it 
is  fulfilled.  It  ai>pears  then  to  me  that  the  civil  jwwer  is  proba- 
bly described  by  the  cherubim. 

"  I  have  now  demonstrated  that  the  throne,  rainbow,  and  elders ; 
the  thunder,  lightning,  and  voices ;  the  sea,  lamps,  and  beasts, 
describe  the  militant,  not  the  triumphant  church.  I  have  also 
shown  that  it  was  not  the  visible  church  in  its  integrity,  but  in 
a  decline,  since  the  priestly  raiment  and  golden  crowns  of  the 
elders  denoted  pretensions  to  a  high  priesthood,  and  an  autho- 
rity to  impose  rules  of  faith  and  duty  upon  the  church,  which 
exactly  accords  with  the  measures  of  the  clergy  before  the 
fourth  century."— Pp.  29,  30. 

All  this  again  is  mere  assertion,  and  as  mistaken  and  con- 
tradictions to  the  prophecy  as  his  misrepresentation  is  of  tlie 
elders.  There  is  no  analogy  between  the  natures  of  theee 
beings  and  civil  rulers.  They  are  living  creatures,  that  is 
immortal,  deathless;  not  mortal  and  dying  like  men  on  the 
earth.  Their  wings  indicate  powers  of  motion  immeasura- 
bly transcending  those  of  men  in  the  natural  body  :  Ezekiel 
accordingly  rei)resents  tliem  as  running  and  returning  with 
a  rai)idity  that  gave  them,  from  their  dazzling  resplendence, 
the  appearance  of  a  flash  of  lightning.  And  tlie  innume- 
lable  eyes  with  which  their  wings  were  set  without  and 
within,  show  that  their  perceptive  powers  are  inconceivably 
greater  than  ours.  The  kings  and  princes  of  the  Roman 
empire  had  no  such  intellectual  superiority  to  the  ministers 
of  the  church  and  other  men.  The  best  endowed  of  them 
were  of  no  higher  grade  than  thousands  of  their  contempo- 
raries, and  a  large  share  of  them  were  of  very  ordinary 
capacity  and  slight  cultivation. 

There  is  no  analogy  between  the  relations  of  the  living 
creatures  to  the  throne  of  God,  and  the  relations  to  it  of  the 
kings  and  princes  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  living  crea- 
tures stood  nearer  to  the  throne  than  the  angels  or  elders 
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they  were  in  immediate  contact  with  it ;  a  station  of  greater 
intimacy  and  grandeur  than  is  occupied  by  any  other  order 
of  beings :  the  emperors  arid  ^kings  of  the  Roman  empire 
had  no  such  relation  to  God.  Their  relations  to  him  are 
far  less  intimate  than  those  of  the  ministers  of  his  word. 
These  are  ambassadors  whose  office  it  is  to  make  known  his 
will  in  reference  to  the  service  men  owe  to  him.  The  office 
he  assigns  to  civil  rulers  simply  concerns  men  in  their  rela- 
tions to  one  another. 

The  civil  rulers  of  the  Eoman  empire  were  symbolized 
by  the  dragon  and  wild  beast,  that  appeared,  the  one  in  the 
sky,  and  the  other  on  the  earth  ;  and  they  are  wholly  nnlike 
the  living  creatures  in  nature  and  agency.  The  living  crea- 
tures are  intelligences  of  the  loftiest  rank  in  attributes  and 
station;  The  dragon  and  wild  beast  were  mere  brutes,  and 
monsters  of  the  most  hideous  form  and  deadly  instincts  and 
passions.  All  the  acts  of  the  living  creatures  had  a  direct 
reference  to  God,  and  were  acts  of  rectitude  and  love :  all 
the  acts  of  the  dragon  and  wild  beast  were  directed  towards 
creatures,  and  were  brutal  and  destructive.  It  is  contra- 
dictious to  suppose  that  agents  of  such  directly  opposite 
natures  and  agencies  should  be  symbols  of  the  same  powers. 
The  acts,  moreover,  of  the  living  creatures  had  no  parallel 
in  the  acts  of  the  rulers  of  the  Boman  empire ;  while  the 
acts  of  those  rulers  presented  a  perfect  parallel  to  the  acts 
of  the  dragon  and  wild  beast. 

Their  utterances  in  reference  to  God  [present  the  greatest 
possible  contrast.  The  living  creatures  continually  celebrate 
God  as  self-existent  and  holy.  "  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God 
the  Almighty  who  was  and  is,  and  is  to  come."  The  wild 
beast  had  his  head^covered  with  ''  names  of  blasphemy,  and 
he  opens  his  month  in  blasphemies  against  God,  to  blaspheme 
his  name  and  his  tabernacle  and  those  who  dwell  in  heaven.'' 
These  agents  whose  habitual  and  characteristic  acts  are  such 
total  opposites,  cannot  be  symbols  of  one  and  the  same  order 
of  men.  No  class  of  human  beings,  whether  civil  rulers, 
or  others,  are  characteristically  both  adorers  and  blasphe- 
mers of  God ;  statedly  and  officially  both  celebrating  and 
detracting  all  his  natural  and  moral  perfections.  The  living 
creatures  are  exhibited  as  redeemed  and  immortal ;  the 
wild  beast  is  to  be  cast  alive  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brim- 
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stone,  and  perish  there  for  ever.  Tliej  thns  present  the 
greatest  contrast  to  each  other,  and  cannot  be  symbols  of 
tlie  same  order  of  men. 

And  finally,  the  supposition  tliat  the  worship  of  the  living 
creatures  is  an  apostate  worship,  implies  that  God  to  whom 
it  was  addressed  was  not  the  true  God.  If  the  ceaseless 
ascription  to  him  of  self  existence,  omnipotence^  and  holi- 
ness, was  not  a  true  worship,  what  can  be  more  clear  than 
that  he  is  not  self-existent,  almighty,  nor  holy  \  Mr.  Gas- 
coyne's  theory  tlius  again  overthrows  itself,  by  the  detrac- 
tion of  God  which  it  involves. 

The  constniction  he  places  on  the  book,  its  seals,  the 
Lamb,  and  the  reception  of  the  book  by  the  Lamb,  are 
equally  senseless  and  shocking. 

*^  ^  And  I  saw  in  the  right  hand  of  him  that  sat  on  the  throne^ 
a  book  written  within  and  on  the  back  side,  sealed  with  seven 
seals.  And  I  saw  a  strong  angel  proclaiming  with  a  loud  voice. 
Who  is  worthy  to  open  the^  book  and  loose  the  seals  thereof? 
And  no  one  in  heaven,  nor  on  the  earth,  neither  under  the  earth, 
was  able  to  open  the  book,  neither  to  look  thereon.^ 

"  Here  an  occurrence  (he  says)  takes  place  which  suspends 
the  divine  service  until  it  is  resumed  (vs.  8)  under  new  circum- 
stances occasioning  great  joy  to  the  church.  It  (that  occurrence) 
is  a  persecution  described  by  a  sealed  book  in  the  right  hand  of 
God ;  a  symbol  denoting  something  which  professes  to  be  divine^ 
or  to  come  from  God.  To  be  in  his  right  hand,  cannot  claim 
less  than  a  divine  origin,  either  in  pretence  or  reality.  The  book 
was  written  within  and  without,  or  it  was  partly  known  and 
partly  hidden ;  and  it  was  sealed,  or  under  a  powerful  restraint ; 
for  to  seal  a  book  can  only  mean  to  forbid  its  perusal.  Put  all 
these  things  together,  and  they  will  amount  to  high  prete^isions 
to  (Urine  authority  set  vp  in  tfie  church  long  after  revelation 
had  ceased  to  make  further  communications.  Now  what  is  all 
this,  but  an  unexaggerated  description  of  the  corrupt  doctrines 
and  practices  which  obtained  in  the  church  before  and  during 
the  fourth  century  ?  The  sealing  of  the  book  supposes  a  restraint 
imposed  by  a  power  extraneous  to  the  church,  or  that  the  church 
also  was  under  the  same  restraint. . . .  But  what  power  opposed 
to  the  church  do  the  seven  seals  and  the  strong  angel  represent? 
My  reply  is,  that  the  Pagan  Roman  empire,  at  its  close  under 
Diocletian,  Valerian,  Galerius^  and  others^  is  here  intended." — 
Pp.  32,  33. 
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Hie  blindness  and  presumption  of  these  misrepresenta- 
tions excite  astonishment.  Whence  does  Mr.  Ghiscojne 
learn  that  the  book  was  a  symbol  of  high  pretensions  to 
Divine  authority  set  up  in  the  church  long  after  revelation 
had  ceased ;  and  the  prevalence  in  it  of  corrupt  doctrines 
and  practices?  He  gives  no  proofs  that  it  filled  such  an 
office.  It  is  a  mere  inference  from  his  theory  that  the  whole 
purpose  of  the  vision  of  the  -fourth  and  fifth  cliapters  was,  to 
symbolize  the  visible  church  on  earth  in  a  state  of  apostasy. 
The  symbols  themselves  have  no  such  purport.  The  sealed 
book,  which  contained  that  which  was  about  to  be  revealed, 
was  not  the  symbol  of  its  own  contents,  but  instead,  repre- 
sented the  divine  counsels  or  purposes  that  were  about  to 
be  disclosed,  as  unknown  wnd  undiscoverahle  iy  men  /  and 
it  was  the  work  of  God,  not  a  forgery,  as  Mr.  Gascoyne 
imagines,  by  the  church.  To  suppose  that  it  was  fabricated 
by  the  church,  and  passed  off  as  the  work  of  God,  is  to 
suppose  that  the  church  was  the  author  of  the  divine  coun- 
sels which  it  symbolized  as  unknown  to  men ;  and  to  sup- 
pose, that  being  such  a  forgery,  God  gave  it  to  the  Lamb, 
as  a  Record  of  his  counsels,  is  to  suppose  that  he  sanctioned 
the  church  in  the  pretence  that  what  it  had  itself  forged, 
was  his  work,  and  is  therefore  both  to  impeach  him,  and 
defame  the  revelation. 

The  book  itself,  as  a  mere  prophetic  book,  rolled  up  and 
sealed,  not  only  had  no  adaptation  to  symbolize  unauthorized 
"arrogations  of  authority  by  the  church,"  and  apostasj'  to 
"  corrupt  doctrines  and  practices ;"  but  it  had  none  to  sym- 
bolize its  own  contents.  How  could  it  represent  its  contents, 
when  by  the  very  character  of  the  book  they  were  concealed 
and  inaccessible?  The  material  of  which  it  consisted,  its 
form,  its  color,  the  marks  inscribed  on  its  exterior,  bore  no 
resemblance  to  the  agents,  acts,  and  events  of  the  unknown 
divine  counsels  that  were  represented  by  the  symbols  that 
were  to  appear  as  its  seals  were  opened. 

Equally  mistaken  and  preposterous  is  Mr.  Gascoyne's 
fancy,  that  the  seals  of  the  book  symbolized  the  |9orsecution 
of  the  church  by  Diocletian  and  Galerius.  The  seals  on 
the  book  bore  no  analogy  to  those  personages  in  their 
station  in  the  empire :  nor  did  the  effect  of  the  seals  on  the 
book  bear  any  resemblance  to  the  influence  of  those  emperors 
VOL.  xm. — NO.  m.  24 
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ae  peiBecntors  on  the  chQrcIi.  The  effect  of  their  persecu- 
tions was  to  manifest  the  character  of  the  church,  not  tx> 
preclude  it  from  manifestation. 

And  finally,  to  suppose,  as  Mr.  Oascojne  does,  that  the 
opening  of  the  seals  by  the  Lamb  symbolized  the  remoral 
by  him  of  the  barriers  that  withheld  the  church  from  apos- 
tasy, is  to  suppose  that  he  had  a  direct  agency  in  leading 
it  into  its  nnanthorized  arrogations  of  anthority,  and  its  false 
doctrines,  and  was  thence  the  prompter  of  its  sins ;  which  is 
infinitely  contradictory  to  his  perfections  and  his  agency. 

Mr.  Gascoyne  renews  the  misrepresentation  of  the  Lamb 
in  a  still  more  revolting  manner  in  his  constmction  of  the 
passage  that  follows : 

^  And  I  wept  much,  because  no  man  was  found  worthy  to 
open  and  to  read  the  book,  neither  to  look  thereon.  And  one 
of  the  elders  saith  unto  me*  Weep  not :  behold  the  Lion  of  the 
tribe  of  Juda,  the  root  of  David,  hath  prevailed  to  open  the  book, 
and  to  loose  the  seven  seals  thereof^  And  I  beheld,  and  lo !  in 
the  midst  of  the  throne  and  of  the  four  beasts,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  elders,  stood  the  Lamb  as  having  been  slain,  having  seven 
horns  and  seven  eyes,  which  are  the  seven  spirits  of  God  sent 
forth  into  all  the  earth.  And  he  came  and  took  the  book  out 
of  the  right  hand  of  him  who  sat  upon  the  throne." 

He  denies  that  the  Lamb  was  the  Lord  Jesus  CSirist,  and 
affirms  that  he  was  a  mere  symbol,  and  a  symbol,  like  the 
wild  beast  of  ten  horns,  of  the  rulers  of  the  Boman  empire. 

^'The  Lamb  many  regard  as  Jesus  Christ;  the  horns  his 
infinite  power,  and  the  spirits  the  Holy  Spirit.  This,  however, 
is  impossible. . .  I  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  to  be  the 
positive  idolatry  set  up  in  the  church  in  the  fourth  century.  .  .  . 
But  what  was  there  during  the  fourth  century  which  the  turn- 
ing the  sacrifice  itself  into  a  direct  object  of  idolatry  by  the 
Jews  could  represent  ?  . . .  The  worship  of  the  cross.  Had  the 
Jews  worshipped  the  Iamb  which  they  offered  up  in  sacrifice, 
they  would  have  done  precisely  what  the  Christians  did  who 
worshipped  the  cross. . .  .  The  Lamb,  then,  refers  to  the  worship 
of  the  cross.  But  it  was  surmounted  by  seven  horns  and  seven 
eyes.  If  we  compare  together  the  Lamb,  the  fourth  beast  of 
Daniel  (vii.  7,^  8),  and  those  of  chapters  xii.,  xiii^  and  xvii.  of 
the  Apocalypse,  we  shall  find  sufScient  resemblance  to  jostify 
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the  belief  that  they  denote  the  same  kingdom  as  it  was  modified 
by  the  changed  circumstances  of  its  history.  The  Lamb  and 
the  fourth  beast  of  Daniel  have  horns  and  eyes ;  and  popery,  one 
of  the  seven  forms  of  Qovernraent,  is  in  the  latter  denoted  by  a 
little  horn  and  by  an  eye  whose  look  was  stouter  than  his  fel- 
lows, which  implies  that  the  others  also  had  eyes,  though  in 
Rev.  xiii.  and  xvii.  this  beast  is  one  of  the  heads  reigning  over 
the  same  ten  horns.  If  one  of  the  seven  heads  is  thus  repre- 
sented by  a  horn  and  an  eye,  why  may  not  the  rest  be  so  denoted 
as  in  the  Lamb  ?  In  this  case  the  seven  horns  and  seven  eyes, 
like  the  heads,  would  stand  for  seven  forms  of  government,  and 
thus  the  seven  horns  and  seven  eyes  would  denote  the  forms  of 
government,  by  which  Rome  has  always  been  distinguished. 
But  why  were  both  a  horn  and  an  eye  selected  to  denote  these 
powers  ?  It  is  probable  that  the  horn  describes  the  civil,  and 
the  eye  the  ecclesiastical  ingredient  of  the  government. . . .  And 
as  the  seven  heads  crowned  denoted  the  pagan  Roman  empire, 
during  which  period  the  seven  forms  of  government  nominally 
prevailed ;  so  here  the  seven  forms  of  government  are  brought 
before  us,  not  indeed  crowhed,  which  would  confound  this  with 
the  empire  Pagan,  but  united  with  the  cross  (the  Lamb  as  hav- 
ing been  slain),  both  to  distinguish  it  from  the  empire  Pagan, 
and  also  distinctly  to  mark  it  out  as  the  Roman  empire  Christian. 
We  have  here  therefore  a  civil  war  of  the  empire,  two  of  its 
powers  in  collision  ;  the  pagan  part  denoted  by  the  seven  seals 
and  the  strong  angel  persecuting  the  church ;  and  the  part  under 
Constantine,  with  the  standard  of  the  cross  coming  forward  to 
defend  Christianity. 

"  The  capture  of  the  book  by  the  Lamb  denotes  the  victory 
of  the  Christian  over  the  pagan  party  in  the  empire.  This  was 
accomplished  when  Constantine  had  defeated  and  destroyed  his 
competitors,  and  made  Christianity  the  national  religion.  But 
though  paganism  lay  prostrate  at  his  feet,  it  was  neither  des- 
troyed nor  did  it  less  hate,  though  it  less  openly  persecuted 
Christianity.  The  capture  of  the  sealed  book,  therefore,  waa 
the  possession  of  the  whole  empire  by  Constantine,  and  his 
setting  up  of  Christianity  as  the  national  church." — Pp.  39-42. 

These  wild  and  self-confuting  misrepresentations  seem 
the  work  of  one  touched  with  delirium,  rather  than  a  sober, 
impartial  interpreter  of  the  divine  word.  It  is  plain  that 
Hr.  Gascoyne's  finding  his  scheme  in  a  vision  does  not 
depend  at  all  on  the  nature  of  the  symbols  it  presents.    He 
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can  deduce  it  as  easily  from  one  set  of  representatires  » 
from  another,  from  God  as  from  creatures,  from  holy  wor- 
shippers and  a  holy  worship,  as  from  idolaters  and  an 
idolatrous  homage. 

If,  as  he  maintains,  the  Lamb  was  the  symbol  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  wild  beast  of  seven  heads,  of  the  rulers  of 
the  Roman  empire  after  the  elevation  of  Constantine  to 
supreme  power ;  and  if  the  Lamb^s  reception  of  the  book 
from  God  who  sat  on  the  throne,  symbolized  Constantine'Ss 
grasp  of  supreme  power  from  the  hands  of  the  pagan 
emperorsy  then  plainly  God  who  sat  on  the  throne  and 
delivered  the  book  to  the  Lamb,  was  the  symbol  of  those 
pagan  emperors  who  surrendered  their  power  to  Constantine. 
Such  is  tlie  worse  than  caricature — ^the  horrid  blaspliemy  of 
the  Almighty — which  his  construction  involves  I 

But  that  implies  that  the  revelation  itself  of  which  the 
book  was  a  record,  proceeded  from  those  pagan  emperors,  not 
from  God,  and  thence  is  not  a  divine  revelation,  nor  of  any 
title  to  authority  in  the  church.  For  if  the  Almighty  was 
a  mere  symbol  of  the  pagan  Roman  emperors,  and  his 
holding  the  book  in  his  hand  denoted  that  they  held  in  their 
hand  that  of  which  the  book  was  the  symbol,  then  the 
origination  of  the  book  with  the  Almighty  must  signify 
that  that  which  it  denoted,  and  was  to  be  developed  from 
it,  originated  with  those  pagan  emperors  whom  he  symbol- 
ized ;  and  if  that  were  its  origin,  the  revelation  made  by 
opening  its  seals  is  not  a  revelation  from  God,  but  a  fabrica- 
tion by  the  rejectore  of  Christianity  and  worshippers  of 
idols. 

It  implies,  moreover,  that  the  worship  of  the  Almighty 
by  the  living  creatures  and  elders,  symbolized  the  worship 
by  the  clmrch  on  earth  of  the  pagan  Roman  emperors ;  and 
the  worship  of  the  Lamb  by  the  living  creatures,  elders,  and 
angels,  symbolized  a  >^orship  by  the  church  on  earth  of  the 
nominally  Christian  Roman  emperors.  But  no  such  homage 
was  ever  uttered  by  the  church  in  the  iburth,  or  any  other 
century.  When  did  tlie  Christians  of  Asia  and  Europe 
adore  the  pagan  Roman  emperors,  as  self-existent,  as  the 
creators  of  all  things,  as  holy,  and  as  worthy  of  all  honor, 
glor}',  and  power?  When  did  the  ministers  and. members 
of  the  church  adore  Constantine  and  the  other  nominally 
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Christian  emperors,  as  liaving  died  for  them,  and  redeemed 
them  by  their  blood  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and 
people,  and  nation,  and  made  them  kings  and  priests  unto 
God  i  Never,  Awful  as  their  apostasies  have  been,  they 
have  never  sunk  to  such  a  depth  of  senselessness  and  impiety 
as  to  utter  such  fatuitous  and  blasphemous  falsehoods.  How 
is  it  tliat  Mr.  (rascoyne  did  not  see  these  results  to  whieh  his 
theory  leads!  If  the  Alinighty  and  the  Lamb  did  not 
appear  in  the  visions  simply  as  the  self-<exbteat  and  the 
Lamb — the  Lord  Jesus — bat  as  the  represeatatives  of  mere 
creatures,  what  can  be  plainer  than  that  the  revelation  made 
in  their  presence  cannot  have  been  a  revelation  from  them, 
but  must  have  been  a  mere  symbol  of  a  revelation  that  was 
to  be  made  by  the  beings — ^pagan  and  Ohrtstian  Soman 
emperors — of  whom  they  were  the  symbols?  Can  we  need 
U>  be  shown  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  passage  to  authorize 
ench  a  construction ;  that  it  is  at  war  witii  all  its  representa- 
tions, and  is  infinitely  derogatory  to  the  Almighty  and  the 
Lamb  }  But  sinhappily  the  work  he  has  undertaken  is  not 
that  of  an  interpreter,  but  an  oracle ;  and  hie  whole  aim  is 
to  force  the  Apocalypse  to  utter  the  false  theory  which  is 
prc^hesied  by  his  disordered  imagination. 

The  Almighty  appeared  in  the  vision,  simply  in  his  own 
character,  to  indicate  the  station  he  occupies,  as  Creator 
and  Ruler  of  the  universe,  and  the  office  he  filled  in  making 
the  revelation — not  as  a  symbol  of  another  being,  or  other 
biHnge.  That  he  cannot  have  acted  as  the  symbol  o(  other 
beings  is  intuitively  clear,  from  the  consideration  that  there 
are  none  to  whoot  he  bears  such  a  resemblance  that  he 
could  be  their  symbol.  He  appeared  as  the  self-existent, 
the  Almighty,  the  all  holy,  the  creator  and  ruler  of  all 
creatures.  But  there  are  no  created  beings  who  possess 
^uclt  attributes,  «eKert  euch  acts,  and  sustain  fiuch  relations. 
Ther^e  is  no  analogy,  therefore,  between  his  nature  and 
ephere,  and  theirs,  which  could  be  the  ground  of  his  acting 
as  their  symboL  The  supposition  that  he  acted  as  the  sym- 
bol of  the  emperors  of  the  Soman  empire,  is  a  supposition 
that  the  symbolization  was  infinitely  false :  because  it  would 
have  implied  that  they  possessed  similar  attributes,  and 
filled  similar  offices;  and  thence  that  they  were  divine,  and 
ihe  creatois  and  ruleis  of  those  under  tbeir  authority* 
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Otherwise  the  representation  would  have  been  a  mere 
caricature,  an  absurd  and  awful  mockerj.  But  in  so  deify- 
ing the  Roman  emperors,  it  would  necess^rilj  have  nndeified 
the  Most  High :  for  there  cannot  be  two  self  existent  crea- 
tors and  rulers  of  the  world.  If  the  Roman  emperors  are 
the  real  creators  and  rulers  of  men,  Jehovair  cannot  be. 
The  supposition  accordingly  that  he  acted  as  a  mere  symbol 
of  the  lioman  emperors,  implies  that  like  the  dragon  of 
seven  heads,  the  wild  beast  of  ten  horns,  the  human-headed 
locusts,  the  serpent-tailed  horses,  the  woman  standing  on 
the  moon,  and  the  woman  seated  on  the  wild  beast — that 
were  mere  visionary  symbols,  and  had  no*  existence  out  oi 
the  visions — he  had  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  revela- 
tion, except  as  a  visionary  symbol:  a  mere  representative 
of  other  beings :  and  thence  that  the  revelation  that  was  to 
be  made,  no  more  proceeded  from  kim,  than  it  proceeded 
from  the  dragon,  the  wild  beast,  the  locusts,  or  the  M-oman 
of  Babylon,  who  were  visionary  symbols.  If,  indeed,  the 
self-existent  was  but  a  symbol,  the  acts  which  exhibited  the 
revelation  as  proceeding  from  him,  were  not  acts  of  that 
revelation  itself,  bat  instead  were  predictions  and  declara- 
tions that  what  he  disclosed  proceeded  from  him  only  as  a 
symbol ;  and  that  that  which  was  really  to  be  foreshown 
was  to  be  foreshown  by  the  Roman  emperors,  of  whom  he 
was  the  representative.  Mr.  Glascoyne^s  theory  thus  denies 
to  the  Almighty  the  autht^rship  of  the  revelation  that  was 
made,  and  assigns  it  to  the  emperors  whom  he  holds  God 
represented  ;  as  absolutely  as  his  admission  that  the  dragou, 
the  wild  boast,  and  the  woman  of  Babylon,  were  mere 
visionary  symbols,  is  an  admission  that  they  were  not  to  bo 
the  authors  of  the  acts  that  were  foreshown  by  their  repre- 
sentative agency. 

But  beyond  this;  if  the  Almigltty  was  a  symbol  of 
Roman  emperors,  and  the  acts  by  which  he  made  a  reve- 
lation, were  mere  symbols  of  revealing  acts  that  those  empe- 
roi-8  would  exert,  then  most  indubitably  the  revelation  he 
made  was  also,  instead  of  a  genuine  revelation,  a  mere  symbol 
of  a  revelation  they  were  to  make  by  their  revealing  acts  of 
which  his  were  the  representatives ;  and  the  result  is  that  that 
which  is  contained  in  the  Apocalypse,  is  not  a  revelation  of 
what  was  then  future  in  the  cliurch  or  world,  but  is  a  mere 
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Bjmbol  of  a  diflferent  revelation  which  those  Bomaii  emperors 
were  to  make ;  and,  consequently,  as  they  have  made  no  such 
revelation,  we  have  no  prophecy  whatever  through  the  Apo- 
caly pee,  of  events  that  were  then  future  in  the  church  or  the 
world.  In  like  manner,  if  the  Lamb  was  not  the  Lamb  him- 
self, the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  acting  in  his  own  peraon,  and  not 
as  a  symbol,  but  was  a  mere  animal,  as  Mr.  G.  maintains,  and 
acted  as  a  symbol  of  Constantino  and  his  successors  on  the 
throne  of  the  Roman  empire,  then  his  acts  in  receiving  the 
book,  opening  the  seals,  and  conducting  tiie  revelation  that 
was  made  in  the  visions,  wero  also  symbolical  simply  of 
corresponding  acts  that  were  to  be  exerted  by  the  emperors 
whom  he  represented ;  and  the  revelation  he  made  symbo- 
lical simply  of  a  revelation  that  was  to  be  made  by  them  ; 
and  consequently  we  have  no  revelation  whatever  in  the 
Apocalypse  from  the  Lamb,  of  events  that  were  to  take  place 
in  the  world  or  church.  Such  is  the  brilliant  result  to 
which  Mr.  Oascoyne's  theory,  that  the  Almighty  and  the 
Lamb  are  symbols  of  creatures,  leads  I 

His  theory  converts  the  homage  of  the  Lamb  by  the  living 
creatures  and  elders  into  an  impious  worship  of  Constan- 
tino and  the  emperors  that  followed  him. 

'^  And  when  be  had  taken  the  book,  the  four  beasts  and  four- 
and-twenty  elders  fell  down  before  the  Lamb,  having  every  one 
of  them  harps,  and  golden  vials  full  of  odors,  which  are  the 
prayers  of  the  saints.  And  they  sung  a  new  song  saying.  Thou 
art  worthy  to  take  the  book,  and  to  open  the  seals  thereof;  for 
thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood  out 
of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation  ;  and  hast 
made  us  unto  our  God,  kings  and  priests ;  and  we  shall  reign 
on  the  earth.** 

This  Mr.  Gascoyne  affirms  was  a  homage  of  Constantine. 

**God*s  most  devoted  servants  probably  regarded  Constan- 
tine's  interposition  as  a  gracious  providence  for  the  deliverance 
and  enlargement  of  the  church.  They  hailed  his  measures  with 
joyful  acclamations,  and  entertained  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of 
an  approaching  millennium  of  universal  Christianity.  ThU  U 
intitnaUd  in  the  veraes  under  canaidercUum.  No  sooner  did  the 
Lamb  (the  empire  Christian)  take  possession  of  the  sealed  book 
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(sealed  bj  the  Pagan  part  of  the  empire)  than  the  church  broke 
out  into  a  song  of  joy,  confidence,  and  exultation,  and  said,  we 
shall  reign  upon  the  earth.  .  .  .  The  worship  of  the  Lamb 
was  an  innovation  and  idolatry.'^    .    .    . 

^^  llie  vision  evidently  points  to  novelties  which  hitherto  had 
no  existence.  Now  the  church  of  Coustantine  exactly  answera 
to  this  description.  Never  was  a  greater  change  than  what  he 
brought  about — never  did  a  superstition  more  truly  deserve 
prophetic  reprobation  and  exposure.  It  was  indeed  new  when 
compared  with  that  of  the  opening  of  the  vision,  for  if  chapter 
iv.  was  Jewish  in  its  character  it  was  neither  superstitious  nor 
idolatrous ;  but  Constantine^s  was  both,  and  was  composed  of 
evils  which  could  not  be  too  highly  reprobated." — Pp.  40^50. 

He  thus  represents  the  Lamb  as  a  symbol  of  Constantine, 
and  the  won^hip  offered  to  the  Lamb  as  symbolizing  a  wor- 
ship offered  by  the  church  to  Constantino.  The  monstrosity 
of  this  supposition  we  have  already  pointed  out.  1.  It  was 
incompatible  with  Christ^s  deity  that  he  should  act  as  the 
Bymbol  of  a  creature.  2.  It  was  incompatible  with  his  two- 
fold nature  and  his  office  as  the  Bedeemer  of  men  by  his 
blood  that  he  should  be  a  symbol  of  Constantine.  Constan- 
tine  presented  no  analogy  to  Christ  in  those  relations.  3* 
It  involves  a  denial  tliat  a  revelation  of  events  that  were  to 
take  place  in  the  world  was  made  by  the  Lamb.  For  if  in 
receiving  and  unsealing  the  book,  and  disclosing  what  it 
contained,  he  merely  personated  Constantine,  then  the  reve- 
lation he  made  was  a  mere  symbol  of  a  revelation  tliat  was 
to  be  made  by  Constantino ;  and  thence  it  is  a  denial  that 
any  revelation  of  future  events  in  the  church  and  world  is 
contained  in  the  Apocalypse.  4.  It  implies  that  the  Al- 
•  mighty,  who  delivered  to  the  Lamb  the  book,  instead  of 

reprobating,  as  Mr.  6.  maintains,  approved  of  the  worship 
of  the  Lamb.  For  in  delivering  the  book  to  the  Lamb  he 
signified  that  he  held  him  to  be  worthy  to  receive  it.  The 
chant  of  the  living  creatures  and  elders  therefore,  '^  Thou  art 
!  worthy  to  receive  the  book  and  to  open  the  seals,"  was  a  chant 

of  approval  of  the  act  of  the  Almighty  in  delivering  him  the 
I  book.    Tlie  charge,  accordingly,  that  this  homage  was  an 

I  idolatrous  and  impious  homage,  is  as  direct  an  accusation  of 

[  Qod,  who  sat  on  the  throne,  as  it  is  of  the  living  creatures 

I  and  elders  who  uttered  it.    &  It  is  confuted  by  the  fact^ 
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that  ConetaDtine  never  pretended  to  be  the  Lamb  who  made 
expiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world  ;  never  pretended  to  make 
a  revelation  of  the  fntnre  of  the  charch  and  world  to  the  men 
of  his  age ;  and  never  was  worshipped  by  the  ministers  or 
laity  of  the  chnrch  as  their  redeemer  by  his  blood,  nor  as 
the  revealer  of  the  great  things  foreshown  in  the  Apocalypse 
or  any  other  prophecy. 

He  misrepresents  and  defames  the  worship  of  the  angels 
in  the  same  manner. 

'^  And  I  beheld,  and  I  heard  the  voice  of  many  angels  round 
about  the  throne,  and  the  beasts  and  the  elders ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  them  wa£  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand,  and  thousands 
of  thousands ;  saying  with  a  loud  voice.  Worthy  is  the  Lamb 
that  was  slain  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and 
strength,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and  blessing."    .     .    , 

"  Who  are  intended  by  this  multitude  ?  I  reply,  the  laity  of 
the  church.  And  the  term  angel  was  highly  significant  when 
so  applied.  In  what  light  were  laymen  regarded  by  the  spirit 
of  innovation  and  apostasy  when  prevalent  and  growing  ?  As 
its  servants.    .    .    . 

"  The  position  of  the  worshippers  at  a  distance  from  the  throne 
of  God,  and  their  vague  and  ambiguous  service,  while  they 
abundantly  testify  that  they  were  not  angels,  confirm  my  theory 
— that  they  constitute  the  laity  of  the  church.  The  Lamb  is  the 
sole  object  of  their  worship,  which  is  composed  of  a  string  of 
words,  full  of  meaning,  indeed,  considered  in  themselves,  but  of 
that  vague  and  undefined  character  which  might  be  expected 
from  a  people  educated  in  forms,  debased  by  childish  supersti- 
tions and  penances,  and  imperfectly  taught  the  saving  doctrines 
of  the  New  Testament."— Pp.  60-53. 

This  is  again  a  denial  of  the  deity  of  the  Lamb ;  for  if  he 
was  divine,  he  cannot  have  acted  as  the  symbol  of  a  crea* 
ture,  and  a  fallen  and  apostate  creature.  To  serve  as  such 
a  symbol,  he  must  have  resembled  the  creature  whom  he 
symbolized  in  the  characteristics  that  specially  distinguished 
that  creature ;  which,  according  to  Mr.  Gascoyne,  aj*e  an 
iitipious  arrogation  of  the  rights  of  God,  apostasy  from  him, 
and  tlie  seduction  and  constraint  of  the  church  to  apostasy. 
If  they  were  characteristics  of  the  Lamb,  he  cannot  have 
boen  the  God-man,  Jesns  Christ,  who  taketh  away  the  sin 
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of  the  world.  Kext ;  the  denanciation  of  this  worship  as 
euperstitiouH  and  apostate,  is  a  denial  alaoof  his  deitj.  For, 
if  he  was  truly  the  6od-man,  the  Lamb  who  was  slain,  he 
was  worthy  to  receive  the  power,  riches,  and  wisdom,  and 
strength,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and  blessing,  which  were 
virtually  ascribed  to  him  by  the  Father  in  delivering  to 
him  the  book,  and  assigning  him  the  office  of  revealing  the 
future  to  the  church,  and  were  now  by  his  permission  and 
appointment  ascribed  to  him  by  the  angels  in  this  public 
acknowledgment  and  celebration  of  the  iitness  of  that  act 
of  the  Father,  by  which  he  intrusted  to  him  the  supreme 
sway  of  the  church  and  world.  If  he  was  not  worthy  to 
receive  all  the  power,  and  authority,  and  dignity  with 
which  he  was  invested,  he  cannot  have  been  the  GTod-man 
who  was  slain,  and  redeemed  those  who  are  saved  by  his 
blood. 

Tliirdly.  It  implies  that  Christ  directly  sanctioned  the 
superatitions  and  apostasy,  which,  Mr.  6.  avers,  were  in- 
volved in  this  worship.  For,  if  the  worship  was  of  the 
cliaracter  Mr.  G.  assert^,  and  tlie  Lamb  acted  as  the  symbol 
of  Constantino  in  receiving  it,  he  certainly  gave  it  his 
sanction.  How  could  he  have  acted  as  a  symbol  in  receiving 
it,  if  he  did  not  approve  and  ratify  it  ? 

Fourtlily.  It  implies  also  that  the  Father  approved  and 
sanctioned  it  For  why  did  he  deliver  the  book  to  the 
Lamb  as  the  symbol  of  Constantino,  and  allow  the  woi-ship 
of  the  angels  to  be  offered  to  him  as  the  symbol  of  that 
emperor,  if  he  did  not  approve  and  sanction  it  ?  Mr.  Oas- 
Coyne's  theory  thus  openly  exhibits  both  the  Almighty  and 
the  Lamb,  as  in  the  presence  of  the  universe,  and  in  the 
most  emphatic  manner,  consenting  to  and  sanctioning  all 
the  errors,  superstitions,  and  idolatries  that  were  intro- 
duced into  the  church  in  the  age  and  by  the  instrumentality 
of  Constantine ! 

Fifthly.  But  his  construction  is  confuted  by  the  event,  as 
well  as  by  its  intrinsic  absurdity  and  impiousness.  No 
such  homage  of  Constantine,  as  he  alleges,  was  ever  offered 
by  the  laity  of  tlie  church.  They  never  dreamed  that  he 
was  the  Lamb  who  redeemed  them  by  his  blood,  nor  that  he 
was  the  author  of  a  revelation  to  them  of  the  great  events 
that  were  to  mark  the  future  of  the  church  and  empire. 
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No  conceit  can  be  framed  that  is  at  a  greater  distance  from 
tmth. 

Sixthly.  The  Christian  laity  of  the  Roman  empire  never 
in  that  or  any  subsequent  age  amounted  to  half  the  number 
of  the  angelic  host  that  uttered  this  chant.  They  were 
myriads  of  myriads,  and  thousands  of  thousands.  Myriads 
of  myriads — supposing  the  myriads  multiplied  into  each 
other  to  be  but  two,  the  smallest  number  possible — are 
four  hundred  millions.  Supposing  the  myriads  multiplied 
to«rether  to  be  ten,  the  aggregate  would  be  ten  thousand 
millions.  If  the  number  of  the  multiplied  myriads  were  a 
hundred,  the  result  would  be  a  million  of  millions.  What- 
ever the  number  of  the  multiplied  myriads  were  then,  the 
a^^egate  immeasurably  exceeded  the  whole  population  of 
the  Eoman  empire  in  the  age  of  Constantino,  and  at  any 
later  period,  and  much  more  transcended  its  Christian  laity. 
The  angels,  therefore,  cannot  have  been  the  symbols  of  that 
laity. 

And,  finally.  It  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  character 
of  unfallen  angels,  that  they  should  have  symbolized  men 
offering  a  false  worship,  as  it  would  have  implied  that  they 
sanction  tliem  in  their  apostasy  and  idolatry.  For  they 
must  have  known  whether  the  Lamb  was  the  God-man  or 
not  If  he  was  not,  their  declaration  that  he  had  been  slain, 
and  was  worthy  to  be  invested  with  supreme  power,  and 
honor,  and  glory,  and  blessing  as  the  Hedeemer,  was  false. 
This,  like  every  other  step  in  Mr.  G.'s  construction,  is  thus 
the  grossest  and  most  hideous  pervereion  of  the  prophecy. 

He  treats  the  homage  offered  by  all  other  worlds  and 
creatures  in  the  same  manner : 

'^  And  every  creature  which  is  in  heaven,  and  on  the  earth, 
and  under  the  earth,  and  such  as  are  in  the  sea,  and  all  that  are 
in  them,  heard  I  saying.  Blessing,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and 
power  be  unto  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the 
Lamb  for  ever  and  ever.  And  the  four  beasts  said,  Amen.  And 
the  four  and  twenty  elders  fell  down  and  worshipped  Him  that 
liveth  for  ever  and  ever.*' 

^'  What  the  Psalmist  (in  invoking  all  nature  animate  and  ina- 
nimate to  glorify  God)  regarded  as  due  only  to  God,  St.  John 
Baw  here  perverted  to  idolatry.  Every  thing  adored  the  Lamb 
with  seven  horns  and  eyes,  which  I  have  shown  combined  the 
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idolatry  of  the  cross  and  of  the  civil  power.  Bat  can  it  be 
proved  that  animate  and  perhaps  inanimate  creatures  in  the 
fourth  century  practised  this  idolatry  ?  It  appears  to  me  that 
it  may  be  done  in  this  way.  It  is  beyond  all  question  .... 
that  the  superstitious  and  ignorant  minds  absurdly  thought  sa 
From  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  and  downwards,  Chris- 
tians crossed  themselves  for  preservation  from  demons,  and  from 
any  real  and  imaginary  evil ;  which  was  a  superstition  imply- 
ing that  everything  in  heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  reverenced  the 
cross.  The  person  who  ventured  upon  no  business  and  would 
not  encounter  difficulty  until  he  had  crossed  himselfj  or  prayed 
to  a  cross,  imagined  that  tliere  is  a  sovereign  and  almighty 
power  in  such  a  remedy.  Nor  was  this  a  trifling  matter,  or 
beneath  the  notice  and  express  portraiture  of  revelation.  It 
stood  in  the  place  of  God.  This  is  exactly  what  St.  John 
heard ;  everything  adored  the  symbolic  creature,  denoting  the 
Chnstian  empire  and  the  cross.  He  symbolizes  the  feeling  or 
conviction  then  prevalent  in  the  church,  that  the  person  who 
crossed  himself  could  be  hurt  by  no  manner  of  evil ;  and  how 
could  this  be  more  forcibly  expressed  than  by  imagining  he 
heard  every  creature  say.  Blessing,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and 
power  be  unto  him  that  silteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the 
Lamb  for  ever  and  ever  ? 

"  This  worship  too,  we  know,  was  sanctioned  by  the  church 
in  the  fourth  century,  as  it  is  here  done  by  the  Amen  of  the 
four  beasts — the  civil  power,  and  by  the  ministry,  the  twenty- 
four  elders,  who  combine  with  it  their  worship  of  God." — 
Pp.  63,  64. 

Here  the  same  eri-or  and  monstrosity  reign,  as  every- 
where else  in  his  construction.  The  intelligent  inhabitants 
of  the  realms  above  and  beneath  the  earth — that  ia,  of  the 
upper  and  lower  celestial  hemispheres,  who  united  in  their  as- 
criptions, cannot  be  symbols  of  mankind  on  the  earth.  They 
are  unfallen,  and  are  therefore  not  proper  representatives  of 
men ;  and  as  all  mankind  who  were  on  the  earth  took  a  part 
in  the  u.*<cri|>t[on,  it  cannot  have  been  necessary  that  other 
orders  of  iiitclligi?nce3  should  act  here  as  their  symbols. 
Tlie  inhabitants  of  those  worlds  acted,  therefore,  solely  on 
iKjlmlf — not  as  representatives  of  tha  population  of 
other  worlds.^ — in  the  same  manner  as  the  inhabitants 
world  actetl  m  tlieir  own  behalf,  and  not  aa  symbols 
inn 


^^_  Tlie  inhabit 

^^^k         tbelr  own  Ih 
^^^^^^  lliie  or 
^^^^^^K^tliue  worli 
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Mr.  G.  had  already  represented  the  mvriads  of  myriads 
ot  angels  as  symbols  of  the  Christian  laity  of  the  empire, 
from  whose  superstitions  practices  he  here  infers  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  celestial  hemispheres  on  either  side  of  it, 
and  of  the  earth,  here  symbolize  that  body.  But  if  the 
angels  in  the  divine  presence  represented  the  nominally 
Christian  population  of  the  empire,  there  can  have  been  no 
need  that  they  should  now  be  represented  again  by  the 
inhabitants  of  all  the  other  orbs  in  the  universe  ;  and  that 
they  should,  at  the  same  time,  come  forward  in  their  own 
persons,  and  utter  the  ascriptions  which  had  been  uttered 
and  were  then  being  uttered  in  their  behalf  by  other  orders 
of  intelligences. 

This  worship  was  not  only  offered  in  the  presence  of  God, 
but  was  directly  addressed  to  him  as  well  as  to  the  Lamb. 
"  Blessing  and  honor,  and  glory,  and  power  be  unto  Him 
that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb.  And  the 
four  and  twenty  elders  fell  down  and  worsiiipped  him  that 
liveth  for  ever  and  ever."  To  maintain,  then,  that  it  was  an 
idolatrous  worship  of  the  Lamb,  is,  in  effect,  to  maintain 
that  God  who  sat  on  the  throne  sanctioned  it,  and  thereby 
sanctioned  all  the  superstitious  and  idolatrous  practices  which 
Mr.  Gascoyne  holds  were  represented  by  it.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  God  would  permit  a  worship  in  his  immediate 
presence  which  was  infinitely  false  and  impious.  Mr.  Gas- 
coyne thus,  on  the  one  hand,  virtually  exhibits  God  as 
approving  and  authorizing  a  worship  which  he  holds  to  have 
been  idolatrous ;  and  on  the  other,  denies  to  him  the  attri- 
butes and  rights  which  he  maintains  were  idolatrously 
ascribed  to  him. 

And  finally,  his  construction  implies  that  the  inhabitants 
of  all  the  celestial  worlds  are  in  apostasy  from  God,  For  if 
they  were  proper  symbols  of  fallen  man  offering  an  idolatrous 
worship,  that  act  must  have  been  suitable  to  their  character. 
Like  all  other  symbols,  they  must  have  acted  according  to 
their  own  peculiar  mental  andmoral  nature.  The  supposition, 
therefore,  that  they  personated  fallen  men,  is  a  supposition 
that  they  were  themselves  fallen.  Mr.  Gascoyne's  theory 
thus  again  undeifies  God,  and  exhibits  all  his  moral 
creatures  as  having  fallen  from  their  allegiance,  and  mock- 
ixxg^  him  in  his  presence  by  ascriptions  of  perfections  that  do 
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not  belong  to  him,  and  utterances  of  adoration  they  do  not 
feel! 

Such  18  the  frightful  desecration  of  these  visions  into  which 
he  has  been  betrayed  ;  such  the  horrible  caricature  of  God, 
of  the  Lamb,  of  the  redeemed  in  heaven,  of  the  angels  in  the 
Divine  presence,  and  of  the  whole  unfallen  universe,  which 
he  has  perpetrated.  We  might  pursue  him  through  his 
volume,  and  point  out  at  every  stage  a  tissue  of  similar 
errors.  But  it  is  not  necessary.  We  shall  have  accom- 
plished our  object,  io  this  exposure  of  his  mistakes,  if  we 
have  impressed  our  readers  with  a  due  sense  of  the  utter 
folly,  presumption,  and  gnilt  of  attempting  to  interpret 
the  Apocalypse  by  mere  theories  wliich  disregard  at  once, 
the  laws  of  the  prophecy,  the  nature  of  intelligent  creatures, 
and  God's  perfections  and  rights.  Mr.  Gascoyne,  in  place  of 
confining  himself  to  the  work  of  an  interpreter,  turns  oracle, 
and  undertakes  to  develope  from  the  visions  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse a  revelation  they  do  not  contain;  by  making  God 
himself,  the  Lamb,  the  throne,  the  attending  saints  and 
angels,  and  the  holy,  universally,  who  offer  God  and  the 
Lamb  worship,  the  medium  of  a  prophecy  antecedent  to 
and  independent  of  all  revealing  acts;  and  runs  into  mis- 
conceptions and  errors  so  monstrous,  as  to  confound  and 
overthrow  the  prophecy,  misrepresent  and  caricature 
God's  government,  and  defame  and  deny  his  perfections. 
Were  an  open  infidel  guilty  of  such  a  violation  and  abuse  of 
the  Divine  word,  the  outrage  would  be  regarded  as 
bespeaking  an  extraordinary  recklessness  and  atrocity. 
Though  the  forms  of  misrepresentation  to  which  Mr. 
Gascoyne's  theory  led  him,  and  the  lengths  to  which  he  has 
gone,  are  extraordinary,  they  only  exemplify  the  certainty 
that  false  and  fatal  issues  will  result  from  all  attempts  to 
interpret  the  prophecy  by  theories  instead  of  the  laws  of 
symbols.  It  is  owing  to  the  mistaken  and  arbitrary  methods 
expositors  have  pursued,  that  they  have  placed  such  a 
variety  of  false  and  contradictory  constructions  on  it,  and 
have  given  birth  so  generally  to  the  feeling  that  it  is  inex- 
plicable. Of  the  numerous  interpreters  of  Daniel  and  John 
in  Great  Britain,  for  example,  in  the  last  three  hundred 
years,  scarce  a  dozen  have  entered  into  an  inquiry  into  the 
principles  of  interpretation ;  and  not  one  has  approached  a 
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JQst  view  of  the  laws  of  symbolization.  A  like  neglect  has 
prevailed  among  the  Protestants  on  the  Continent.  No 
other  result,  therefore,  could  justly  be  expected,  than  endleps 
diversities,  and  the  most  grave  and  absurd  mistakes.  Kor 
can  any  essential  improvement  be  anticipated  till  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Apocalypse,  Daniel,  and  the  other  prophe- 
cies by  ari)itrary  hypotheses  and  lawless  conjectures  is 
abandoned,  and  their  meaning  is  sought  to  be  determined 
only  by  the  proper  laws  of  symbols  and  langnage.  And 
when  interpreted  by  those  laws,  their  general  sense  is 
obvious  and  certain,  and  is  universally  in  harmony  with  the 
attributes  of  the  great  Kevealer,  in  accordance  with  the 
nature  of  man,  and  consistent  with  the  truths  that  are  taught 
in  other  parts  of  the  Bible. 

Interpreted  by  those  laws,  the  visions  we  have  been  contem- 
plating have  none  of  the  absurd  and  revolting  characters  Mr. 
Gascoyne  ascribes  to  them,  but  are  in  the  highest  degree  suit- 
able to  God  and  the  Lamb,  who  appear  in  them,  and  convey  the 
truths  and  make  the  impressions  that  are  requisite  to  prepare 
the  reader  tor  a  just  appreciation  of  the  revelation  that  follows. 

Thus  the  vision,  chapter  i.,  had  for  its  office  to  show  the 
apostle  that  Christ  was  the  being  by  whom  the  revelation 
he  was  about  to  receive  was  to  be  made ;  and  impress  him 
with  becoming  realizations  of  the  grandeur  of  his  glorified 
person,  the  supreme  power  with  which  he  was  invested, 
and  his  presence  with  the  churches,  and  dominion  over 
them.  And  nothing  can  surpass  its  adaptation  to  that  end. 
His  human  form,  the  dazzling  resplendence  of  his  counte- 
nance, the  piercing  glance  of  his  eyes,  the  thunder  of  his 
voice,  and  his  annunciation  of  himself  as  the  first  and  the 
last ;  and  he  that  lives  and  was  dead  ;  and  behold  he  is  to 
live  through  the  ages  of  ages ;  and  has  the  keys  of  death 
and  hades,  raised  the  apostle  in  an  instant  to  the  clearest 
dbcemraent  and  most  overpowering  conviction  that  he 
was  the  glorified  Kedeemer,  and  filled  him  with  the  awe, 
astonishment,  and  terror,  the  manifested  presence  of  Christ 
in  the  majesty  with  which  he  is  clothed  in  heaven,  must 
naturally  excite,  and  he  sank  to  the  earth  fainting  and 
expiring  as  it  were,  under  the  impression.  No  possibility 
was  left  of  his  mistaking  the  spectacle  he  had  beheld  for  a 
creation  of  his  own  fancy ;  nor  of  his  doubting  that  the 
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being  that  stood  before  him  and  addressed  him,  was  the  Son 
of  God.  And  the  absolute  certainty,  the  towering  convic- 
tions with  which  his  whole  being  was  filled  that  it  was 
Christ  whom  he  beheld,  was  essential  to  prepare  him  for 
the  revelations  that  followed.  And  the  vision  as  it  is  painted 
by  John,  is  designed  to  fill  the  like  office  to  us.  We  can- 
not comprehend  the  great  scenes  that  follow,  unl^s  we 
gain  a  just  view  of  the  great  Revealer  as  he  manifested 
himself  in  this  first  vision,  and  are  impressed  in  a  measure 
with  the  awe,  the  suhmis^^ion,  the  adoration,  the  faith  with 
which  the  apostle  was  inspired. 

In  like  manner  the  vision  of  the  fourth  chapter  was 
designed  to  show  the  propliet  that  the  revelation  about  to 
be  communicated  to  him,  was  made  by  the  Son  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Father,  and  that  they  sustained  those  relations 
to  each  other  in  conducting  the  government  of  the  world, 
which  Christ  had  represented  in  his  discourses  to  his  disciples. 
The  Almighty  Father  revealed  himself  enthroned  in  the 
heaveiiB — the  heights  above  the  earth — clad  in  dazzling 
glory,  and  overarclied  by  a  rainbow.  His  awful  form,  his 
station,  the  grandeur  with  which  he  was  surrounded,  the 
lightnings  that  flashed  from  his  presence,  and  the  utterances 
of  the  lofty  intelligences  that  chanted  him  the  eternal,  the 
almighty,  the  holy,  the  creator  of  all,  and  cast  their  crowns 
at  his  feet;  proclaimed  him  to  be  self-existent  with  a  clear- 
ness and  impressiveness  that  carried  the  apprehension  and 
feeling  of  his  deity  through  all  the  depths  of  the  prophet's 
consciousness.  The  beings  who  were  throned  or  stood  in  his 
presence  and  worshipped  him,  indicated  also  his  relations 
to  the  redeemed  in  heaven,  and  to  that  order  of  celestial 
agents  who  fill  ofiiccs  in  the  conduct  of  his  providence  over 
our  world.  The  living  creatures  stationed  at  the  corners  of 
the  throne,  and  perhaps  in  a  measure  supporting  it,  as  in 
Ezekiel,  chapter  i.  22,  23,  .were  human  beings  redeemed 
from  the  earth.  Their  external  forms  were  designed  doubt- 
less to  signify  the  vast  sublimation  of  their  perceptive  and 
active  powers,  and  their  intimate  relations  to  God,  the  pcr- 
tection  of  their  character,  and  the  dignity  of  the  offices  they 
fill  in  his  heavenly  presence.  They  represent  those  of  the 
redeemed  in  heaven,  wiio,  from  their  long  abode  there,  have 
risen  to  measures  of  intelligence,  indicated  by  their  nume- 
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rons  eyes,  and  love  and  devotion  manifeeted  by  their  con- 
tinual worship  that  fit  them  for  snch  a  relation  to  the  Most 
High.  They  possibly  may  represent  the  saints  who  were 
raised  from  the  dead  at  Christ's  resurrection.  The  elders 
also,  seated  in  a  half  circle  in  front  of  the  throne  of  God, 
were  human  beings  redeemed  from  the  earth.  Their  white 
robes  denoted  their  justification,  and  implied,  therefore,  that 
their  life  on  earth  had  closed,  and  that  they  had  been  judged 
and  accepted.  Their  crowns  signified  not  only  that  they  had 
been  accepted  as  victors  in  their  warfare  here,  but  that  they 
were  exalted  to  stations  of  authority  in  heaven  ;  and  their 
stations  and  homage  indicate  that  they  are  raised  to  perfect 
holiness ;  that  they  stari^  in  intimate  relations  to  God  in 
their  heavenly  abode  ;  that  they  are  exalted  to  a  lofty  know- 
ledge of  the  perfections  and  works  of  the  Most  High,  and 
feel  and  proclaim  with  a  rapture  of  awe  and  delight  his  title 
to  the  love  and  adoration  of  all  his  creatures.  And  their 
place  in  his  presence,  and  their  robes,  and  crowns,  and 
thrones,  and  union  with  the  living  creatures  in  worship  are 
as  indubitable  signals  that  they. have  passed  from  the  earth, 
and  are  fully  sanctified  and  dwell  in  heaven ;  as  the  dai&- 
zling  majesty  of  God,  and  the  lightnings  that  dart  from  his 
presence,  and  the  homage  he  receives,  are,  that  he  is 
Jehovah,  and  has  his  throne  in  the  skies. 

The  angels  that  stood  exterior  to  the  elders  on  the  pave- 
ment, that  like  a  glassy  sea  spread  in  a  vast  semicircle,  were 
doubtless,  from  their  great  number — ^several  hundred  mil- 
hons  at  the  lowest,  and  not  improbably  thousands  and  even 
millions  of  millions — representatives  of  all  the  orders  of 
angelic  intelligences  in  the  universe,  and  their  presence 
indicated  that  they  have  a  knowledge  of  God's  government 
over  this  world,  and  that  they  fill  ofiices  as  his  messengers, 
that  have  a  reference  to  it.  The  design  and  effect  of  the 
vision  of  the  fourth  chapter  in  which  God  revealed  himself 
to  John  in  the  ineffable  glory  in  which  he  had  manifested 
himself  to  some  of  the  prophets  in  earlier  ages;  and  in  the 
relations  to  the  redeemed  in  heaven,  and  the  angelic  orders, 
which  the  ancient  Scriptures  exhibit  him  as  sustaining,  thus 
was  to  raise  the  apostle  to  the  clearest  sight  and  most  vivid 
realizations  that  God  the  Father  as  well  as  the  Son  made  the 
revelation  he  was  about  to  receive,  and  inspire  him  with  the 
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awe,  snbmiflsioD,  and  faith,  that  became  him  in  the  high  office 
he  was  called  to  fill.  Nothing  can  be  more  self-evident 
than  that  the  knowledge  that  was  thns  conveyed  to  him, 
and  the  sentiments  with  which  he  was  impressed,  were 
requisite  qualifications  for  that  office.  Nothing  can  be 
more  obvious  than  that  the  means  that  were  thns  employed 
to  convej  to  him  that  knowledge,  and  inspire  him  with  awe, 
faith,  and  love,  were  in  the  highest  degree  suitable  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  divine  Being,  and  the  weakness  of  onr  nature. 

The  acts  of  God,  of  the  Lamb,  of  the  living  creatures, 
elders  and  angels,  described  in  the  fifth  chapter,  were 
marked  by  equal  greatness  and  beauty,  and  conveyed 
instruction  equally  to  the  prophet  and  to  the  readers  of  the 
prophecy. 

The  challenge  of  the  angel — ^Who  is  worthy  to  open  the 
book  and  loose  the  seals  thereof? — ^indicated  that  the  book 
was  a  symbol  of  the  divine  purposes  that  were  about  to  be 
revealed  ;  and  that  they  were  purposes  that  related  to  the 
redemption  of  mankind,  and  the  offices  of  the  angels,  as 
God's  messengers,  to  ours  and  other  worlds.    That  no  crea- 
ture was  able  to  open,  or  look  on  it,  signified  on  the  one 
hand  that  that.which  it  contained  had  neither  ever  been 
revealed  to  a  creature,  nor  could  be  discovered  by  a  created 
intelligence ;  and  on  the  other,  that  no  creature  had  a  right 
to  any  further  knowledge  of  God's  future  designs  in  resj^ect 
to  the  work  of  redeeming  men  than  he  pleased  in  his  sove- 
reignty to  grant.    It  indicated,  moreover,  in  the  most  em- 
phatic manner,  that  the  revelation  that  was  about  to  be 
made,  proceeded  exclusively  from  God.     It  not  only  did 
not  originate  from  angels  or  men,  but  they  were  neither 
worthy  nor  able  to  read,  or  look  on  the  volume  that  con- 
tained it,  till  God  opened  it  to  theix  inspection  ;  and  of  this 
great  truth,  it  was  eminently  proper  that  those  in  the  divine 
presence,  though  of  the  loftiest  ranks   of  creatures,  and 
possessed  of  the  largest  knowledge  of  God  and  his  ways, 
should  manifest  their  full  consciousness ;  as  they  did  in  the 
most  impressive  manner  in  their  silence.    They  felt  that  no 
being  but  the  Lamb  who  had  died  for  mankind,  was  able  or 
worthy  to  break  the  seal  of  God's  purposes  respecting  the 
sway  he  was  to  exert  over  our  world,  and  the  bound- 
less future  of  the  work  of  redemption  ;  and  this  truth,  it  is 
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of  the  greatest  moment  they  should  see  and  feel  who  now 
having  the  book  itself  of  the  Revelation  in  their  hands 
attempt  its  interpretation.  Had  JMEr.  Gascojne  compre- 
hended this  design  of  the  angeVs  cliallenge,  and  the  mean- 
ing of  the  silence  of  the  redeemed  and  angelic  hosts  that 
followed,  he  wonld  not  have  ventured  on  the  presumptuous 
task  he  has,  of  fabricating  for  the  actors  and  acts  of  this 
vision,  offices  that  not  only  do  not  belong  to  them,  but  that 
are  in  the  most  palpable  and  revolting  contradiction  to  their 
nature.  John  was  permitted  for  a  moment  to  fear  that  the 
book  was  not  to  be  opened  in  order,  probably,  that  the 
annunciation  by  the  elder  might  raise  him  to  a  clearer  and 
more  intense  realization  that  it  belonged  alone  to  the  Re- 
deemer to  unfold  and  execute  the  divine  purposes  respecting 
our  world.  The  taking  of  the  book  by  the  Lamb,  was  a  sub- 
lime assertion  and  exercise  of  that  prerogative,  and  its  deli- 
very a  like  declaration  of  it  by  the  Father,  and  manifesta- 
tion of  the  oneness  of  their  counsels.  That  this  fact  is  of 
the  greatest  signiticance,  and  the  knowledge  of  it  essential 
to  a  just  view  of  the  office  Christ  fills,  not  only  to  men  but 
to  all  his  intelligent  creatures,  is  indicated  by  the  extraordi- 
nary manner  in  which  it  was  thu3  exemplified  and  proclaimed 
by  God  and  acknowledged  in  the  chant  that  followed,  by 
the  living  creatures  and  elders,  the  angelic  hosts,  and  at 
length  all  other  intelligences  through  the  vast  circuit  of  the 
universe.  How  profound  was  the  sense  of  it  that  instantly 
burst  from  the  lips  of  the  living  creatures  and  elders  in  the 
chant :  "  Thou  art  worthy  to  take  the  book  and  to  open  the 
seals  thereof,  for  thou  wast  slain  and  hast  redeemed  us  to 
Gkni  by  thy  blood,  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and 
people,  and  nation  ;  and  thou  hast  made  us  unto  our  God 
kings  and  priests,  and  we  shall  reign  on  the  earth.'^  What 
more  lofty  and  emphatic  expression  can  be  conceived,  of 
the  feeling  that  the  prerogative  of  revealing  and  execuriiig 
the  purposes  of  the  Godhead  respecting  our  world,  could 
only  belong  to  him  who  had  died  for  it  and  had  raised  Xhvm 
to  crowns  and  sceptres  in  his  kingdom  I  What  can  tran- 
scend the  greatness  and  significance  of  the  testimony  to 
this  truth  by  the  angelic  hosts  :  "  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that 
was  slain  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and 
strength,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and  blessing:" — vindicating 
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awe,  snbmiBsion,  and  faitb,  that  became  him  in  the  high  office 
he  was  called  to  fill.  Nothing  can  be  more  self-evident 
than  that  the  knowledge  that  was  thns  conveyed  to  him, 
and  the  sentiments  with  which  he  was  impressed,  were 
requisite  qualifications  for  that  office.  Nothing  can  be 
more  obvious  than  that  the  means  that  were  thus  employed 
to  convey  to  him  that  knowledge,  and  inspire  him  with  awe, 
faitb,  and  love,  were  in  the  highest  degree  suitable  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  divine  Being,  and  the  weakness  of  onr  nature. 

The  acts  of  God,  of  the  Lamb,  of  the  living  creatures, 
elders  and  angels,  described  in  the  fifth  chapter,  were 
marked  by  equal  greatness  and  beauty,  and  conveyed 
instruction  equally  to  the  prophet  and  to  the  readers  of  the 
prophecy. 

The  challenge  of  the  angel — ^Who  is  worthy  to  open  the 
book  and  loose  the  seals  thereof? — ^indicated  that  the  book 
was  a  symbol  of  the  divine  purposes  that  were  about  to  be 
revealed ;  and  that  they  were  purposes  that  related  to  the 
redemption  of  mankind,  and  the  offices  of  the  angels,  as 
God's  messengers,  to  ours  and  other  worlds.    That  no  crea- 
ture was  able  to  open,  or  look  on  it,  signified  on  the  one 
hand  that  that^which  it  contained  had  neither  ever  been 
revealed  to  a  creature,  nor  could  be  discovered  by  a  created 
intelligence ;  and  on  the  other,  that  no  creature  had  a  right 
to  any  further  knowledge  of  God's  future  designs  in  resj^ect 
to  the  work  of  redeeming  men  than  he  pleased  !n  his  sove- 
reignty to  grant.    It  indicated,  moreover,  in  the  most  em- 
phatic manner,  that  the  revelation  that  was  about  to  be 
made,  proceeded  exclusively  from  God.    It  not  only  did 
not  originate  from  angels  or  men,  but  they  were  neither 
worthy  nor  able  to  read,  or  look  on  the  volume  that  con- 
tained it,  till  God  opened  it  to  theix  inspection  ;  and  of  this 
great  truth,  it  was  eminently  proper  that  those  in  the  divine 
presence,  though  of  the   loftiest  ranks   of  creatures,  and 
possessed  of  the  largest  knowledge  of  God  and  his  ways, 
should  manifest  their  full  consciousness  ;  as  they  did  in  the 
most  impressive  manner  in  their  silence.    They  felt  that  no 
being  but  the  Lamb  who  had  died  for  mankind,  was  able  or 
worthy  to  break  the  seal  of  God's  purposes  respecting  tlie 
sway  he  was  to  exert  over  our  world,  and  the  bound- 
less future  of  the  work  of  redemption  ;  and  this  truth,  it  is 
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of  the  greatest  moment  they  should  see  and  feel  who  now 
having  the  book  itself  of  the  Revelation  in  their  hands 
attempt  its  interpretation.  Had  JMEr.  Gascojne  compre- 
hended this  design  of  the  angePs  cliallenge,  and  the  mean- 
ing of  the  silence  of  the  redeemed  and  angelic  hosts  that 
followed,  he  would  not  have  ventured  on  the  presumptuous 
task  he  has,  of  fabricating  for  the  actors  and  acts  of  this 
vision,  offices  that  not  only  do  not  belong  to  them,  but  that 
are  in  the  most  palpable  and  revolting  contradiction  to  their 
nature.  John  was  permitted  for  a  moment  to  fear  that  the 
book  was  not  to  be  opened  in  order,  probably,  that  the 
annunciation  by  the  elder  might  raise  him  to  a  clearer  and 
more  intense  realization  that  it  belonged  alone  to  the  Re- 
deemer to  unfold  and  execute  the  divine  purposes  respecting 
our  world.  The  taking  of  the  book  by  the  Lamb,  was  a  sub- 
lime assertion  and  exercise  of  that  prerogative,  and  its  deli- 
very a  like  declaration  of  it  by  the  Father,  and  manifesta- 
tion of  the  oneness  of  their  counsels.  That  this  fact  is  of 
the  greatest  significance,  and  the  knowledge  of  it  essential 
to  a  just  view  of  the  office  Christ  fills,  not  only  to  men  but 
to  all  his  intelligent  creatures,  is  indicated  by  the  extraordi- 
nary manner  in  which  it  was  thus  exemplified  and  proclaimed 
by  God  and  acknowledged  in  the  chant  that  followed,  by 
the  living  creatures  and  elders,  the  angelic  hosts,  and  at 
length  all  other  intelligences  through  the  vast  circuit  of  the 
universe.  How  profound  was  the  sense  of  it  that  instantly 
burst  from  the  lips  of  the  living  creatures  and  elders  in  the 
chant :  "  Thou  art  worthy  to  take  the  book  and  to  open  the 
seals  thereof,  for  thou  wast  slain  and  hast  redeemed  us  to 
God  by  thy  blood,  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and 
people,  and  nation  ;  and  thou  hast  made  us  unto  our  God 
kings  and  priests,  and  we  shall  reign  on  the  earth."  What 
more  lofty  and  emphatic  expression  can  be  conceived,  of 
the  feeling  that  the  prerogative  of  revealing  and  executing 
the  purposes  of  the  Godhead  respecting  our  world,  could 
only  belong  to  him  who  had  died  for  it  and  had  raised  thorn 
to  crowns  and  sceptres  in  his  kingdom  I  What  can  tran- 
scend the  greatness  and  significance  of  the  testimony  to 
this  truth  by  the  angelic  hosts :  "  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that 
was  slain  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and 
strength,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and  blessing:" — ^indicating 
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at  once  their  knowledfire  that  the  attributes  of  the  deity  were 
requisite  to  the  office  of  Revealer,  and  that  that  office  of 
propriety  belonged  to  him  who  liad  assumed  the  nature  of 
man,  died  for  liis  expiation,  and  was  to  carry  into  effect  the 
great  scheme  of  redemption  tlirou<»h  eternal  ages.  And 
liow  sublime  was  the  response  to  this  testimony  that  came 
back  at  length  from  the  distant  realms  of  the  universe  ;  indi- 
cating, that  as  tlie  knowledge  of  Christ^s  person  and  work 
was  coramnnicated  to  various  orders  of  intelligent  creatures, 
they  were  univei'sally  to  see  and  feel  the  propriety  of  his 
investiture  with  the  office  of  Revealer  to  our  world  and  to 
them,  to  which  he  was  thus  exahed.  This  great  prerogative 
thus  solemnly  proclaimed  by  tiie  Father  himself  on  the  one 
side,  and  seen,  felt,  and  celebrated  in  so  impressive  a  form 
by  the  universe  of  intelligences,  must  manifestly  be  of  the 
greatest  significance,  and  the  know]e<lge  and  realization  of 
it  by  creatures  essential  to  their  just  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  Christ's  station  and  work.  Were  it  not, 
it  would  not  have  been  asserted,  and  exemplified,  and  ac- 
knowledged in  such  a  form.  Tlie  office  of  these  sublime 
acts  of  the  vision  accordingly  was,  to  invest  this  truth  with  a 
dazzling  light  and  impress  it  on  every  reader  of  the  pro- 
phecy  with  resistless  power.  A  full  sight  and  sense  of  it 
are  essential  to  restrain  from  the  presumption  to  which  men 
are  prone.  Had  it  been  duly  felt,  usurping  priests  and 
monarchs  would  not  have  arrogated  supreme  authority,  as 
they  have,  over  the  revelation  Christ  has  made ;  and  inter- 
preters, like  Mr.  Gascoyne,  would  not  have  attempted  by 
arbitrary  theories  to  set  aside  the  true  meaning  of  the  pro- 
phecy, and  substitute  the  dreams  of  their  disordered  fancies 
in  its  place.  They  only  who  comprehend  tliis  lesson,  and 
feel  it  in  the  depths  of  their  hearts,  are  prepared  to  receive 
the  revelation  in  becoming  submission,  and  discern  and 
accept  its  sublime  teachings. 

Other  important  truths  also  are  proclaimed  by  this  great 
vision.  It  is  apparent  from  the  ])resence  of  the  redeemed 
and  the  angelic  host:?  at  tlie  delivery  of  the  book  to  the 
Lamb,  and  the  opening  of  the  seals,  the  sounding  of  the 
trumpets,  and  the  other  acts  that  followed,  that  the  revela- 
tion was  made  to  them  as  well  as  to  John,  and  through 
him  to  men.    As  they,  from  their  lofty  intelligence  and 
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freedom  from  error,  must  have  had  a  perfect  understandang 
of  the  principle  on  which  the  symbols  are  used,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  they  had  a  knowledge  at  once  of  the  great  series 
of  events  which  were  foreshown.  And  as  it  was  John's 
office  to  communicate  what  he  saw  to  the  churches  of  Asia, 
and  through  them  to  the  race,  so  it  was  doubtless  the  office 
of  the  living  creatures  aud  elders  to  communicate  what  they 
saw  to  the  whole  body  of  the  redeemed  in  heaven,  of  whom 
they  were  the  representatives,  and  the  office  of  the  angels 
to  make  known  what  they  saw  to  all  the  infinite  myriads 
of  their  order  throughout  the  universe,  and  all  other  ranks 
that  are  under  their  sway.  That  they  have  that  knowledge 
is  implied  in  the  chant  of  acquiescence  and  homage  that 
rang  back  from  every  intelligence  in  the  divine  empire  at 
the  delivery  to  the  Lamb  of  the  book  in  which  the  revela- 
tion was  contained,  that  he  might  loose  its  seals  and  unfold 
its  contents  to  the  universe.  And  this  indicates  that  the 
great  measures  of  God's  providence  over  our  world,  and  the 
awful  tragedies  of  man's  wickedness,  which  are  foreshown 
in  the  Apocalypse,  are  acted  in  the  presence  of  his  whole 
intelligent  kingdom,  and  that  the  appointments  and  per- 
missions of  this  vast  tract  of  ages  have  ends  of  the  greatest 
moment  that  touch  his  whole  empire.  For  as  the  angels 
are  continually  visiting  our  world  on  errands  of  judgment 
or  mercy,  and  the  redeemed  are  continually  receiving  fresh 
accessions  to  their  numbers  from  the  earth,  they  are  doubt- 
less acquainted  at  every  epoch  with  the  events  that  take 
place  on  the  earth,  and  aware  of  the  point  to  which  the  ful- 
filment of  the  prophecy  has  advanced.  And  what  they 
thus  learn  is  communicated  to  all.  This  is  seen  from  the 
chant  at  the  sounding  of  the  seventh  trumpet,  chap.  xi.  15, 
the  pouring  of  the  vials,  xv.  12,  and  the  destruction  of 
Babylon,  xix.  1-9,  in  which  the  hosts  of  heaven  are  exhibited 
as  aware  of  the  whole  course  of  God's  administration  over 
the  world,  and  of  the  coming  of  Christ — with  the  attending 
events — ^which  was  immediately  to  take  place. 

Every  act  in  this  great  scene,  every  assertion  of  God's 
rights,  every  display  of  his  righteousness,  every  manifesta- 
tion of  his  power,  wisdom,  and  grace ;  and  every  exemplifi- 
cation of  man,  revolting  or  repenting,  indulging  the 
impulses  of  his  evil  passions,  or  yielding  to  the  restraining, 
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renewing,  and  sanctifying  influences  of  the  Spirit,  thss 
carries  intelligence  to  all  worlds,  fills  tlie  breast  of  every 
nnftillen  being  witli  awe,  trust,  submission,  and  love,  and 
thereby  bears  them  on  to  loftier  and  loftier  heights  of  wis- 
dom, holiness,  and  bliss. 

These  visions  thus  fill  an  ofiSce  of  the  greatest  appropriate- 
ness, necessity,  and  beauty,  as  preparatives  to  the  revela- 
tion that  followed.  They  show  from  whom  the  prophecy 
proceeded.  They  indicate  the  concurrence  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son  in  the  revelation.  They  proclaim  Christ's  sole 
right  and  power  to  reveal  the  future  of  his  rule  over  the 
earth  to  men  and  to  angels,  and  the  preclusion  of  creatures 
from  that  ofiice.  Tliey  show  that  the  revelation  was  made 
to  the  redeemed  in  heaven,  and  the  angelic  hosts,  as  well  as 
to  men  on  the  earth,  and  that  all  ranks  of  intelligenees 
throughout  the  universe  are  spectators  of  the  great  scenes 
tliat  are  enacted  here.  And,  finally,  they  are  fitted  and 
designed  to  impress  men  with  the  humility,  awe,  submis- 
sion, and  faith  which  the  greatness,  8U])remacy,  and  glory 
of  God  should  inspire,  and  winch  are  requisite  to  a  true 
understanding  of  the  prophecy,  and  appreciation  of  the 
righteousness,  wisdom,  and  love  the  great  scheme  it  unfolds 
displays.  Had  Mr.  Gascoyne  caught  a  glimpse  of  this,  he 
would  have  been  withheld  from  the  revolting  misconcep- 
tions and  misrepresentations  into  which  he  has  fallen. 


Art.  n. — I>E.  Bartons  Travels  and  Discovkries  m 
Africa. 

Travels  ajst>  Discoveries  in  Korth  and  Central  Africa, 
being  a  Journal  of  an  Expedition  undertaken  under  the 
Auspices  of  HJJ.M.^s  Government,  in  theyears  1849-1855, 
by  Henry  Barth,  Ph.  D.,  D.C.L.,  in  three  volumes. 
Vol  ill.     New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.     185^. 

* 
De.  BiRTn  relates  in  his  first  and  second  volumes  noticed 
in  llic  Journal  two  years  ago,  his  journeys  and  explorations 
jgroiuid  Luko  Tsad,  and  his  discovery  of  the  Benawe,  the 
kftsteru  braueh  of  the  Niger.     In  tliis  he  naiTates  his  expe- 
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ditiou  westward  to  Timbuktu  on  the  western  branch  of  the 
Niger,  and  his  return  to  Europe.  He  started  from  Kukawa 
on  Lake  Tsad,  November,  1853,  and  reached  Timbuktu, 
sixteen  or  seventeen  degrees  west,  in  September,  1853,  after 
enduring  great  fatigue,  bearing  many  deprivations,  and 
encountering  from  the  suspicions  and  hostilities  of  the  con- 
tending tribes,  many  dangers.  The  country  is  peopled 
throughout  the  line  of  his  journey  by  negroes  and  Arabs, 
and  presents  many  scenes  of  great  beauty.  We  give  a  few 
extracts  descriptive  of  the  region  through  which  he  passed, 
the  products  of  the  soil,  and  the  manners  of  the  inhabit- 
ants:— 

"  The  whole  country  round  about  Dirche  is  rocky,  with  only 
a  slight  covering  of  fertile  soil,  so  that  nothing  but  Indian  millet 
is  cultivated,  which  thrives  very  well  in  rocky  ground.  But  the 
country  was  adorned  with  a  tolerable  variety  of  trees,  such  as 
monkey-bread  trees,  the  drowa,  the  kadina,  and  the  merke. 
While  crossing  a  rocky  ridge,  we  were  joined  by  a  large  troop 
of  people,  bearing  large  loads  of  cotton  on  their  heads,  which 
they  were  carrying  to  the  market  of  Badariwa.  This  cotton 
was  distinguished  for  its  snow-white  color,  and  seemed  to  be  of 
very  good  quality. 

^*  Beyond  the  rock  ridge  the  country  becomes  more  open,  and 
rich  in  trees  and  cultivated  fields. 

"  We  soon  reached  the  town  of  Badar4wa,  which,  like  most 
towns  of  the  region,  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  a  dense  bor- 
der of  timber,  affording  to  the  archers,  who  ibrm  the  strength  of 
the  natives,  great  advantage  in  a  defence,  and  making  an  attack 
in  the  present  method  of  war  in  this  country,  very  difficult.  In 
the  midst  of  this  dense  body  of  trees,  there  was  a  very  conside- 
rable market,  attended  by  nearly  10,000  people,  and  well  sup- 
plied with  cotton,  which  seems  to  be  the  staple  commodity ; 
white  Indian  millet  (sorghum)  also  was  in  abundance.  A  great 
number  of  cattle  were  slaughtered  in  tlie  market,  and  the  meat 
retailed  in  small  quantities.  There  was  also  a  good  supply  of 
fresh  butter  formed  in  large  lumps,  cleanly  prepared  and  swim- 
ming in  water.  Nor  was  there  any  scarcity  of  onions." — Pp, 
99,  100. 

The  following  is  his  account  of  Sokota,  the  town  in  which 
Capt.  Clapperton  died  : — 

*'  It  was  the  great  market  day,  which  was  of  some  importance 
to  me,  as  I  was  obliged  to  buy  a  good  many  things.    Even  in 
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the  present  reduced  oondition  of  the  place,  the  market  presented 
a  very  intercstiDg  sight,  the  numerous  groups  of  people,  bujers 
as  well  as  sellers,  and  the  animals  of  various  descriptions  being 
picturesquely  scattered  over  the  rocky  slope.  The  market  was 
tolerably  well  attended,  and  well  sapplied,  there  being  about 
thirty  horses,  three  hundred  head  of  cattle  for  slaughter,  fifty 
oxen  of  burden,  and  a  great  quantity  of  leather  manufacturea, 
especially  bags,  cushions,  and  other  articles,  the  leather  being 
dressed  so  as  to  be  very  soft  and  beautiful.  There  were  more 
than  a  hundred  bridles  for  sale,  and  of  a  style  of  workmanship 
much  celebrated  throughout  negroland.  A  large  quantity  of 
iron  was  also  on  sale.  A  good  many  slaves  were  exhibited  and 
fetched  a  high  price,  a  lad  of  very  indifferent  appearance  being 
sold  for  33,000  shells."— Pp.  131,  132. 

From  Sokota  he  proceeded  to  Gando,  the  capital  of  a  large 
kingdom  on  the  Niger.  This  rich  and  populous  region  is 
the  scene  of  continual  conflict  between  hostile  tribes,  and  its 
towns  and  hamlets  are  often  destroyed  by  marauding  par- 
tie -». 

"  The  whole  of  this  district  had  attained  a  high  degree  of 
power  and  prosperity  under  the  dominion  of  the  Kanta,  and  had 
only  recently  begun,  in  consequence  of  the  war  of  independence, 
to  lose  many  of  its  former  centres  of  human  industry.  An 
example  of  this  desolation  was  afforded  by  the  little  town  of 
Yara.  We  had  left  the  faddama  on  our  right,  and  kept  along 
rocky  gi'ound.  But  we  w^ere  urgently  warned  by  the  people 
whom  we  met  on  the  road  of  the  danger  of  an  approaching 
gharria.  This  place,  which  a  short  time  ago  was  the  seat  of 
human  well-being,  had  been  destroyed  by  the  enemy  the  pre- 
ceding month,  and  all  the  inhabitants  carried  into  slavery,  not- 
withstanding the  presence  of  a  body  of  troops  that  marched 
out  of  Gando  for  the  succor  of  their  countrymen.  The  aspect 
of  the  place  was  doleful  in  the  extreme,  and  corresponding  with 
the  dangerous  situation  in  which  we  found  ourselves.  But  life 
and  death  in  these  regions  are  closely  allied.  We  had  scarcely 
left  the  ruined  village,  when  we  were  greeted  by  a  most  luxu- 
riant rice  field,  where  the  crops  were  already  almost  three  feet 
high,  and  girt  by  the  finest  border  of  a  rich  variety  of  shady 
trees,  overtopped  by  a  number  of  tall  deleb-palms,  the  golden 
fruit  of  which,  half  ripe,  was  starting  forth  from  under  the 
feathery  foliage.  But  our  attention  was  soon  diverted  from  this 
scenery  to  an  object  of  greater  interest  to  ourselves.     We  ob- 
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served  a  solitary  individual,  in  spite  of  the  unsafe  conidtion  of 
the  country,  silting  quietly  at  the  foot  of  the  palm  trees,  and 
seemingly  enjoying  its  fruit.  Now  from  the  news  we  had  just 
received,  we  could  not  help  suspecting  this  man  to  be  a  spy, 
posted  here  by  the  enemy  in  order  to  give  information  of  the 
passer-by ;  and  I  had  great  difficulty  in  preventing  my  Arab 
from  shooting  him. 

"  Proceeding  then  through  a  very  rich  country,  we  reached, 
after  a  march  of  two  miles,  the  town  of  Gulumbe,  situated  close 
to  the  southern  border  of  the  valley,  and  exhibiting  extensive 
fields  cultivated  with  yams  and  cotton.  The  banana  constitutes 
the  chief  ornament  of  the  narrow  border  between  the  faddama 
— ^low  swampy  valley — and  the  walls  of  the  town,  and  the 
gonda  raising  its  feathery  foliage  on  its  slender  stem,  towered 
proudly  over  the  wall.  The  town  is  walled,  of  considerable  size, 
and  densely  inhabited ;  but  nevertheless  the  people  are  in  such 
dread  of  the  enemy,  that  they  kept  up  a  continual  beating  of 
drums ;  and  though  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  gate,  we 
encamped  outside  in  a  courtyard,  we  thought  it  prudent  to  fire 
a  few  shots,  in  order  to  apprise  the  people  around  that  we  were 
well  prepared  to  receive  them,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  town,  who,  delighted  at  the  unexpected  addition  to 
their  strength,  treated  us  in  a  very  hospitable  manner. 

"  After  a  thunder  storm,  the  night  was  succeeded  by  a  beau- 
tiful morning.  The  fields  on  this  side  of  the  town  as  well  as  on 
the  other,  when  we  approached  it,  were  fenced  with  great  care, 
while  horses  and  asses  were  grazing  on  the  rich  pasture  grounds. 
The  crops  hereabouts  were  already— June — more  than  a  foot 
above  the  ground.  Besides  sorghum,  yams  were  cultivated  to 
a  great  extent ;  yet  on  account  of  the  insecurity  of  the  country 
death  and  famine  everywhere  prevailed." — Pp.  160,  152. 

^^Our  road  lay  through  fine  cornfields  shaded  by  beautiful 
doriiwa  trees,  along  the  border  of  a  fertile  valley,  which  was 
formerly  surrounded  by  an  uninterrupted  line  of  larger  towns* 
But  most  of  them  are  now  desolated  and  destroyed ;  and  both 
fiictions  are  continually  harassing  each  other  by  predatory  expe- 
ditions. We  soon  reached  Zaguma,  a  town  of  perhaps  7,000  to 
8,000  inhabitants,  but  it  was  suffering  greatly  from  famine,  in 
consequence  of  the  war  which  had  raged  for  the  last  two  years 
between  the  Fulbe  conquerors  oP  the  country  and  the  native 
inhabitants  who  had  risen  to  assert  their  independence." — Pp. 
155-157. 

At  length  having  advanced  ten  or  eleven  degi-ees  west- 
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ward  from  Etikawa,  on  the  lake  Tsad,  he  reached  the  Niger 
at  Saj,  and  croesed  to  it8  sonthem  bank. 

**  Wo  were  now  near  the  Niger,  and  I  indulged  the  hope 
that  I  might  the  next  day  behold  the  great  river  of  Western 
Africa,  which  has  been  the  object  of  such  curiosity  in  Europe, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  eastern  branch  of  which  I  myself  dis- 
covered. Elated  with  this  feeling,  I  set  oat  at  an  early  hour 
the  next  morning,  and  afler  a  march  of  a  few  miles  throngh  a 
rocky  wilderness,  covered  with  dense  bushes,  I  obtained  the  first 
sight  of  the  river,  and  soon  reached  the  place  of  embarkation, 
opposite  the  town  of  Say, 

^^In  a  noble  unbroken  stream,  though  here  where  it  has 
become  contracted,  only  about  700  yards  broad,  hemmed 
in  on  this  side  by  a  rocky  bank  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
in  elevation,  the  great  river  of  Western  Africa  was  gliding 
along  in  a  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.  direction,  with  a  moderate  cur- 
rent of  about  three  miles  an  hour.  On  the  flater  shore  oppo- 
site, a  large  town  was  spread  out,  the  low  and  compact  huts  of 
which  were  overtopped  by  numbers  of  slender  dum-palms. 
This  is  the  river-town,  or  ford. 

"  I  had  sent  a  messenger  in  advance  the  preceding  day,  in 
order  to  have  some  large  boats  ready  for  me  to  cross  the 
river.  But  none  having  arrived,  I  had  plenty  of  leisure  for 
contemplating  the  nver  scenery.  There  was  a  good  number  of 
passengers,  Fulbe  and  Songhay,  with  asses  and  pack-oxen,  and 
there  were  some  smaller  boats  in  readiness  suitable  to  their 
wants ;  but  at  length  the  boats,  or  rather  canoes,  which  were  to 
carry  me  and  my  effects  across,  made  their  appearance.  They 
were  of  good  size,  about  forty  feet  in  length,  and  from  four  to 
five  feet  in  width  in  the  middle,  consisting  of  two  trunks  of  trees 
hollowed  out  and  sewn  together  in  the  centre  These  boats  are 
chiefly  employed  in  conveying  the  corn  from  the  town  of  Sinder, 
which  lies  higher  up  the  river,  to  Say,  and  they  had  been 
expressly  sent  for  by  the  '  king  of  the  waters,'  or  inspector  of 
the  harbor.  The  largest  of  them  was  of  such  size  as  to  carry 
three  of  my  camels. 

**  My  camels,  horses,  luggage,  and  people  having  crossed  over 
without  an  accident,  I  myself^ollowed,  elated  at  floating  on  the 
waters  of  the  celebrated  stream.  A  little  nearer  the  western 
bank,  a  short  distance  below  where  the  river  is  generally  crossed, 
an  isolated  rock  rises  at  this  season,  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  above 
the  water."— Pp.  171, 172, 
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This  place  he  considers  likelj  to  become  a  point  of  much 
importance  to  European  merchants,  should  the  navigation 
of  the  Niger  prove  practicable ;  as  some  distance  above  the 
passage  of  boats  will  be  intercepted  b;  rapids.  The  country 
18  rich,  and  may  yield  large  and  valuable  products  for 
exchange  for  European  merchandise.  In  the  remainder  of 
his  journey  to  Timbuktu,  instead  of  following  the  line  of 
the  river,  he  left  it  far  on  his  right,  till  he  struck  it  again  a 
short  distance  above  that  city.  The  region  through  which 
he  passed  in  this  journey  of  perhaps  400  miles,  is  much 
diversified,  presenting  many  rich  vales  and  plains,  inter- 
spersed with  districts  of  thin  soil,  studded  with  villages  and 
towns,  but  distracted  with  feuds  and  wars,  and  unsafe  for 
travellers  from  other  lands,  from  the  prejudices  of  the 
Moslems,  and  the  passion  of  all  for  blood  and  plunder. 

"  At  length  I  set  out  for  Dore — a  town  about  one-third  of 
the  way  from  Say  to  Timbuktu — on  the  last  and  most  dan- 
gerous stage  of  my  journey  to  Timbuktu,  thinking  I  should  be 
able  to  reach  that  place  in  about  twenty  days,  but  I  underrated 
the  distance ;  and  I  had  no  idea  of  the  difficulties  which  attend 
the  journey,  at  least  for  a  Christian,  and  the  delays  that  would 
be  caused  by  the  companion  I  bad  attached  to  me. 

"  On  leaving  the  turbulent  town,  Dore,  a  great  many  armed 
people  accompanied  us,  much  against  my  inclination,  and  their 
conduct  was  so  suspicious  that  we  were  obliged  to  make  a  halt, 
and  send  them  away ;  for  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  had  not 
long  before  robbed  and  killed  a  wealthy  shereef  whom  they  pre- 
tended to  escort  on  his  way.  In  crossing  a  low  ground  where 
water  often  ibrms  a  lake,  we  met  a  large  caravan  of  traders 
from  BuBsumo,  their  asses  heavily  leaden  with  immense  bundles 
of  tari  or  cotton  strips,  and  with  kola  nuts.  Farther  on,  where 
a  little  cultivation  of  cotton  appeared,  the  monkey-bread  tree, 
or  baobab,  became  predominant ;  altogether  the  whole  province 
seemed  to  be  in  a  miserable  state;  and  a  village  which  we 
passed,  after  a  march  of  several  miles,  bore  evident  traces  of 
the  effects  of  war. 

^'  We  soon  entered  a  district  very  different  from  that  which 
we  had  hitherto  traversed  in  the  provuice,  and  causing  us  great 
delays  and  difficulties  from  the  many  rivers  and  swamps  which 
we  had  to  cross.  On  passing  two  streams,  large,  wide-spread- 
ing mur,  tamarind  and  monkey-bread  trees  everywhere  ap- 
peared, and  we  could  see  the  footsteps  of  a  great  number  of 
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At  length,  after  jonraeying  a  month  from  this  place,  he 
strnck  a  branch  of  the  Niger,  at  Sarajamo,  a  hundred  or 
hundred  and  fiftj  miles  from  Timbuktu,  south,  and  on  the 
stream  above  that  place.  That  river  rising  ten  degrees 
south  of  that  city,  runs  for  a  degree  or  two  west,  then  turn- 
ing to  the  north-east,  maintains  that  direction,  generally, 
till  it  reaches  Timbuktu,  where  it  wheels  to  the  east,  at 
the  distance  of  near  five  degrees,  turns  to  the  sonth-east, 
and  pursues  that  line  till  it  reaches  Say,  the  point  where 
Dr.  Barth  first  crossed  it  The  region  traver^  by  him 
from  Say  to  Timbuktu  is  thus  swept  on  the  west,  the  north, 
and  the  east  by  the  river,  and  is  in  shape  not  unlike  a  negro 
head,  with  the  face  towards  the  west  The  whole  of  this 
vast  expanse  is  without  mountains,  or  lofty  ranges  of  hills. 
Though  nowhere  for  any  great  extent  a  dead  level,  the 
elevations  are  slight  Cultivated  and  inhabited  throughout, 
under  the  hand  of  civilization,  it  might  become  a  garden  of 
fertility  and  beauty.  At  Saraydmo  he  procured  a  boat, 
and  made  the  rest  of  his  journey  to  Timbuktu  by  the 
river. 

**  Having  succeeded  in  hiring  a  boat  which  had  come  fi*om 
TimbCiktu  for  the  exclusive  use  of  my  own  party,  for  ten  thou- 
saud  shells,!  prepared  my  baggage,  which  though  greatly  reduced 
from  the  respectable  bulk  which  it  presented  when  setting  out 
from  K4tsena,  was  still  sufficient  to  inspire  me  with  the  hope 
that  I  might  succeed  in  securing  the  friendship  of  the  more 
influential  chiefs  of  these  regions ;  and  in  the  evening  of  the  last 
day  of  August  I  went  on  board  my  small  crafl.  In  the  morn- 
ing we  began  our  voyage,  and  I  felt  greatly  cheered  to  find 
myself  floating  on  this  river,  or  backwater,  which  was  to  carry 
me  all  the  way  to  Timbuktu.  The  river  near  Sarayamo  forms 
a  fine  open  sheet,  widening  to  about  three  hundred  yards.  Far- 
ther on  it  was  greatly  obstructed  with  rank  grass,  which  in 
places  covered  the  water  entirely,  so  that  the  boat  seemed  to 
glide  along  a  grassy  plain.  White  water-lilies  were  also  in 
great  abundance,  and  the  water  plant,  which  floats  on  the 
water,  without  having  its  roots  fixed  in  the  ground.  After  a 
few  miles  we  emerged  from  this  reedy  water  into  the  more 
open  branch  of  B4mbara.  Here  the  eastern  bank  became  free 
from  reed-grass,  and  a  herd  of  gazelles  was  seen  near  the  shore ; 
the  western  bank  was  adorned  with  numerous  dum-palms,  gano 
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and  tamarind  trees.  A  great  many  herds  of  cattle  were  to  be 
seen  on  the  left  side  of  the  river,  and  gave  life  to  the  scenery. 
On  the  next  day,  in  passing  into  a  wider  branch  of  the  river, 
some  large  specimens  of  the  alligator  tribe  afforded  proo&  of  a 
deeper  channel.  The  whole  breadth  of  the  river  was  not  less 
than  six  hundred  to  seven  hundred  yards,  while  the  depth  of  the 
middle  was  from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet.  The  banks  were 
enlivened  with  Ynen,  horses,  and  cattle.  As  we  advanced,  the 
shores  began  to  assume  more  and  more  the  character  of  a  noble 
river,  bounded  by  strongly-marked  banks,  clad  with  fine  timber. 
Further  on  we  observed  the  first  river-horses  we  had  seen  in  the 
Niger,  carrying  their  awkward  heads  out  of  the  water." — Pp. 
258-166. 

At  length  he  reached  Timbtiktu,  and  met  not  an  alto- 
gether unfriendly  reception,  though  from  the  intrigues  of 
chiefs,  the  jealoosy  of  tribes,  and  the  rancor  of  the  Moslem 
generally  towards  one  not  of  their  faith,  he  was  exposed  to 
continual  annoyances,  and  often  to  great  danger,  and  was 
intercepted  in  a  great  degree  from  gaining  the  information 
respecting  the  city  and  country  which  he  desired.  After 
many  interviews  he  succeeded  in  gaining  the  confidence  of 
the  sheikh  El  Bakay,  who  protected  him  during  his  stay  at 
Timbuktu,  and  escorted  him  on  his  return,  some  three 
hundred  miles,  to  Gogo,  at  the  point  below  Timbuktu  where 
the  river  turns  from  its  eastern  to  its  south-eastern  course 
towards  Say. 

Timb^tu  is  not  an  independent  capital,  but  is  under  a 
sheikh,  who  is  a  dependent  of  the  Tawarek,  a  powerful 
tribe,  whose  seat  is  at  the  east.  It  pays  tribute  also  to  the 
Fdlbe.  Its  population  is  but  about  thirteen  thousand,  and  its 
commerce  not  large.  It  was  founded  eight  hundred  years 
ago,  not  as  the  capital  of  an  empire,  but  as  a  place  of  com- 
merce ;  and  during  the  lapse  of  that  vast  period,  has  been 
repeatedly  conquered  and  sacked  by  the  tribes  south  and 
east,  as  they  successively  rose  to  supreme  power.  It  owes 
its  chief  importance  now  to  its  being  the  entrepot  of  cara- 
vans that  cross  the  desert  from  the  north. 

After  a  detention  there  of  eight  months,  Dr.  Barth  set 
out  on  his  return,  passing  down  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
to  Say,  and  thence  to  Blano  Kukawa,  and  Tripoli. 

The  condition  of  this  part  of  Negroland,  like  that  which 
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he  had  before  traversed,  is  extremely  sad.  The  overthrow 
of  the  Mo^leIU  power  i?eem8  an  indispensable  condition  of 
any  e>sential  improvement.  That  may  result,  perhaps,  from 
changes  in  the  States  on  the  Mediterranean,  or  from  the 
establishment  of  European  or  civilized  colonies  on  the  banks 
of  the  Niger.  A  small  body  of  colonists,  armed  with  modern 
weapons,  and  nnder  the  conduct  of  an  energetic  leader, 
would,  with  steamboats  enabling  thetn  to  pass  with  rapidity 
from  one  point  to  another,  easily  divest  the  present  chiefs  of 
their  power,  or  compel  them  to  aband<m  their  depredations 
on  one  another,  and  their  war  on  foreigners.  And  were 
security  assured  to  the  nations,  a  market  opened  for  their 
produce,  schools  established  for  the  education  of  the  young, 
and  the  gospel  preached  to  them,  a  few  years  would  con- 
vert theui  from  a  savage  to  a  civilized  people. 

It  is  exhilarating  to  know  that  the  long  reign  of  bin  and 
misery  which  have  held  undisputed  dominion  there  for  four 
thousand  yeare,  is  drawing  to  a  close :  that  a  new  age  is 
about  to  dawn  on  tliose  far-stretching  plains,  those  myriad 
vales  of  beauty,  which  instead  of  strife,  and  rage,  and 
slaughter,  and  despair,  are  to  be  scenes  of  righteousness  and 
peace,  and  resound  only  with  the  utterances  of  love  and 
gladnes«,  of  thanksgiving  and  adoration. 


Abt.  in. — Ekply  to  the  Misrkprkskntations,  and  Exposijbk 

OF  THE  ErROBS  OF  J.  R.  BlAKE. 

Tira  Geological  WRrriNOS  of  D.  N.  Lord;  by  Prof.  J.  R, 
Blake,  La  Grange  College,  Tennessee. — ^An  Article  in  the 
Southern  Presbyterian  Review  of  October,  1860,  Colum- 
bia, South  Carolina. 

The  writer's  aim  in  the  article  of  which  we  have  given  the 
title,  is  not  to  confute  the  main  considerations  which  we 
alleged  in  the  discussions  in  the  Journal  on  Geology,  several 
years  ago,  to  show  that  the  prevailing  theory  in  respect  to  tlie 
age  of  the  world,  tlie  mode  in  which  the  strata  were  formed, 
etc.,  is  incorrect.   Instead  of  assailing  them,  and  endeavoring 
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to  set  them  aside  by  facts  and  argomente,  he  Las  chosen  to 
make  an  attack  on  us;  imagining,  it  would  seem,  that  a  blow 
at  our  repatation  would  be  more  effective  to  the  end  he  had 
in  view  than  any  refutation  of  our  reasonings  that  lay  within 
the  scope  of  his  powers.  His  whole  object  accordingly  is 
by  imputations  of  ignorance  of  the  properties  and  laws  of 
matter,  and  charges  of  disgraceful  blunders  in  regard  to 
processes  with  which  the  most  uncultured  are  familiar — ^to 
convince  his  readers  that  we  are  incompetent  to  treat  the 
subject  with  accuracy;  and  he  doubtless  flatters  himself  that 
he  has  overwhelmed  us  with  a  torrent  of  discredit  that  must 
divest  us  of  the  power  to  inflict  any  further  damage  on  his 
favorite  theory. 

This  is  not  the  course,  however,  we  think,  which  either  a 
thorough  master  of  the  subject  or  a  judicious  controvertist 
would  take.  So  far  from  it,  it  is  precisely  the  method 
which  an  incompetent,  baffled,  and  unscrupulous  antagonist 
might  be  likely  to  choose,  who  had  no  legitimate  means  of 
defending  his  speculations.  It  is  that  class  of  writers,  who 
find  misrepresentations  more  efficacious  for  their  purposes 
than  facts,  and  vituperations  than  reasonings.  If  Mr.  Blake 
is  able  to  refute  the  leading  objections  we  allege  against  the 
current  geological  theory,  on  which  the  controversy  turns, 
why  did  he  not  do  it?  If  he  is  able,  for  example,  to  convict 
the  first  and  most  fundamental  of  our  allegations  of  error ; 
namely,  that  the  theory  is  founded  not  on  facts,  but  on  a 
mere  Ay/^^Aem' respecting  the  forces  or  processes  by  which 
the  strata  were  formed ;  and  is  not  therefore  demonstrated : 
why  did  he  not  confute  that  allegation  ?  That  would  have 
setUed  the  question,  and  left  him  under  no  necessity  of  re- 
sorting to  misstatements  or  abuse.  Or  if  he  could  answer 
our  objections  to  the  theory  that  the  earth  was  created  in  a 
state  of  fusion;  that  a  granite  crust  was  formed  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  molten  ocean;  that  that  crust  was  at  length 
thrown  up  into  continents  and  mountains ;  and  that  it  was 
from  those  mountains  and  continents,  gradually  disinte- 
grated, that  the  materiuls  out  of  which  the  strata  were 
formed  were  borne  into  the  ocean ; — why  did  he  not  answer 
those  objections  \  There  was  a  fine  field  for  the  display  of 
his  scientific  knowledge,  hia  powers  of  logic,  his  love  of  truth, 
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and  the  taete  and  dignity  of  a  gentleman.  He  admits  that 
that  field  is  wholly  nnoccapied;  that  no  one  has  before 
attempted  to  enter  it  Had  he  fairly  and  effectirely  Vindi- 
cated the  theory  from  onr  allegations,  he  wonld  not  only 
have  won  a  crown  from  the  cultivators  of  natnral  science, 
and  applanse  from  the  literary  world,  bat  even  we  should, 
we  persuade  ourselves,  have  been  ready  to  pay  him  the 
homage  due  to  an  honorable  victor  in  such  a  discussion. 
Why,  then,  did  he  not  take  that  course!  Wliy  did  he  leave 
all  the  main  points  of  our  arguments  untouched,  and  content 
himself  with  the  office  of  a  petty  objector  to  subordinate  and 
secondary  things — mere  words,  omissions  of  words,  or  forms 
of  expression  t  If  it  did  not  spring  from  an  incompetence, 
we  think  our  readers  will  agree  with  us,  it  was  a  very  unfor- 
tunate misjudgment  On  the  supposition  that  we  fell  here 
and  there  into  a  mistake,  it  would  not  follow  that  all  our 
allegations  against  the  theory  we  assailed  are  groundless, 
and  our  reasonings  in  confirmation  of  them  without  force. 
Readers  at  all  acqnainted  with  the  history  of  the  natural 
sciences,  are  not  so  unjast,  or  unwise,  as  to  reject  the  whole 
of  a  writer^s  statements  and  arguments,  simply  because  they 
now  and  then  meet  an  expression,  an  opinion,  or  a  course 
of  reasoning  which  they  think  mistaken.  Were  that  the 
rule  of  judgment,  there  is  not  a  volume  on  tlie  subject  of 
geolog}',  or  any  other  branch  of  natural  science,  from  the 
pen  even  of  the  most  learned  and  faultless,  that  would  not 
be  rejected  as  unworthy  of  reliance. 

Are  Mr.  Blake's  accusations,  however,  such  as  they  are, 
founded  in  truth  ?  Has  he  convicted  us  of  the  errors ;  has 
he  alleged  any  proofs  of  the  ignorance  and  incompetence 
which  he  charges  on  us?  Or  are  his  imputations  unjust  and 
groundless ;  the  work  of  a  weak,  ill-furnished,  prejudiced, 
and  malevolent  mind ?  His  review,  we  answer,  isthrough- 
out  a  tissue  of  bold  and  senseless  misrepresentations ;  indi- 
cating, on  the  one  side,  not  only  a  singular  inacquaintance 
with  the  subject,  but  an  inability  to  grasp  it,  or  to  anticipate 
the  impressions  his  method  of  criticism  must  naturally  make 
on  the  intelligent  and  candid ;  and,  on  the  otlier,  a  measure 
of  vanity,  pertness,  and  arrogance,  that  bespeak  the  blusterer 
and  charlatan,  rather  than  the  sober  inquirer  after  truth. 

These  characteristics  appear  in  his  first  allegation : 
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**  Without  attempting  now  to  examine  in  detail  the  funda- 
mental principles  involved  in  any  one  (of  the  discussions  in  the 
Journal),  let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  some  of  the  outlines  of  a 
lingle  example.  While  reviewing  Dr.  Hitchcock's  Religion  of 
Geology,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Journal,  our  author  takes  up 
bb  arguments  upon  the  primary  condition  of  our  glohe,  and 
disposes  of  its  successive  links  as  follows: 

^^  In  the  first  place,  says  Mr.  L.,  the  earth  could  not  have 
been  created  either  gaseous  or  molten,  'in  a  state  of  fusion  from 
heat;'  for  that  would  be  a  contradiction  to  nature.  To  pass 
over  the  philosophy  of  this  case,  and  interpret  its  force  by  the 
aid  of  an  illustration,  it  amounts  to  this :  that  God  could  not 
have  created  wcUer  or  aqueous  vapor  without  doing  violence  to 
the  laws  he  prescribes  to  himself  in  the  conduct  of  nature;  for 
no  one  need  be  told  that  water  is  ice  in  a  '  state  of  fusion  from 
heaU  This  simple  illustration  is  sufficient  for  the  present.'' — 
P.  539. 

In  these  few  sentences  Mr.  Blake  has  the  misfortune,  lirsi, 
totally  to  misrepresent  the  objection  we  alleged  against  Dr. 
Hitchcock's  theory  ;  next,  to  show  that  he  has  no  compre- 
hension of  the  principle  of  that  objection,  nor  its  bearing  on 
the  theory ;  and,  thirdly,  to  attempt  to  confute  it  by  the  aid 
of  an  illustration  which  is  not  a  parallel,  and  which,  more- 
over, if  legitimate,  confutes  himself  and  the  theory  he  advo- 
cates, and  overturns  the  whole  fabric  of  speculative  geology. 
The  passage  on  which  he  founds  his  charge  is  the  follow- 
ing: 

*'  The  supposition  that  the  earth  was  created  in  a  state  of  fusion 
from  heat  is  a  contradiction  to  nature.  For,  as  we  have  shown  in 
a  former  article,  fusioti  is  a  condition  of  matter  that  results  from 
an  action  of  its  particles  or  elements  on  each  other,  as  in  many 
chemical  processes,  and  in  combustion,  by  which  heat  that  had 
before  been  latent  in  it  is  developed.  It  implies  the  previotut 
existence^  therefore^  of  its  elements  in  a  different  state.  To  sup- 
pose the  world  to  have  been  created  in  a  state  of  fusion,  is  as 
solecistical  as  it  were  to  suppose  a  person  created  with  a  memory 
of  some  mental  process  of  which  he  had  not  been  the  subject, 
or  to  conceive  of  persons  as  born  the  children  of  individuals 
who  are  not  their  parents,  which  is  against  the  laws  of  nature. 
It  is  a  gross  self^ntradiction  to  suppose  anything  to  be  pro 
duced  by  a  creative  fiat  in  a  stale  which,  according  to  the  esta- 
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liUhed  constitution  of  matter^  can  only  resuU  from  m  previous 
existefice  in  a  dUfferent  condition,^^ — Journal^  vol.  v.  p.  367. 

Our  objection  to  "^A^  supposition^^  that  the  earth  was 
created  in  a  state  of  ^^  fusion  from  heat"  thns  is,  that  it 
ascribes  to  a  creative  fiat  a  species  of  effect,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  established  constitution  of  matter,  is  the  result  of 
a  process ;  in  order  to  which,  therefore,  the  matter  which  is 
the  subject  of  that  process,  and  of  the  fusion  that  results 
from  it,  must  have  previously  existed  in  a  different  state  ; 
and  could  not  therefore  have  been  created  molten — ^as  the 
theory  in  question  maintains. 

Mr.  Blake  accordingly,  in  the  first  place,  totally  misrepre- 
sents us.  For,  instead  of  that  objection,  he  exhibits  us  aa 
denying  that  God  could  create  matter  in  a  state  of  fusion 
from  heat,  because,  according  to  the  constitution  he  haa 
given  it,  its  fusion  now  can  only  be  the  result  of  a  process. 
But  that  is  not  what  .we  alleged,  nor  has  it  any  resemblance 
to  it.  We  uttered  not  a  syllable  in  regard  to  the  possibility 
to  God — if  he  pleased — of  creating  matter  in  a  state  of  fusion 
from 'heat,  nor  on  the  relation  such  a  creative  fiat  would 
bear  to  the  laW  he  has  established,  by  which  fusion  now 
can  result  only  from  a  process.  AVe  said  nothing  in  regard 
to  God's  exerting  such  an  act  if  he  chose.  Our  objection 
was  to  marCs  supposing  that  he  created  the  world  in  a  state 
of  fusion  by  heat — on  the  ground  that  it  is  ascribing  that 
to  a  creative  fiat,  which,  according  to  the  nature  of  matter, 
is  now  the  result,  and  only  the  result  of  a  process ;  and  we 
objected  to  that  ascription,  because  it  is  unphilosophical ; 
inasmuch  as  in  a  branch  of  knowledge,  the  very  aim  of 
which  is  to  account  for  effects  by  the  forces  that  belong  to 
the  constitution  of  nature,  it  undertakes  to  account  for  a 
supposed  effect  of  that  species,  not  by  those  forces,  but  by 
a  creative  act  of  the  Almighty.  In  other  words,  we  rejected 
that  supposition,  because  it  is  in  contradiction  to  the  laws 
of  matter  by  \Yhich  fusion  is  produced ;  and  because  it  is  in 
contravention  of  the  principle  on  which  geology  proceeds  ; 
namely,  that  the  effects  for  which  it  is  to  account  are  the 
product  of  the  forces  of  nature,  and  therefore  took  place 
after  nature  itself  was  created. 

Mr.  Blake's  misrepreaentation  is  thus  abaolate — ^turning 
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nr  rejection  of  the  snppoeition  in  question  on  the  ground 
that  it  ie  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  matter  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  geology,  into  a  dental  that  God  can  have  created 
the  world  in  a  state  of  fusion,  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
have  been  a  violation  by  him  of  ^'  the  laws  which  he  pre- 
scribed to  himself  in  the  ixmductot  nature."  What  grosser 
blunder  or  more  unfortunate  for  his  reputation  as  a  critic, 
could  Mr.  B.  have  committed }  What  acquaintance  can  he 
have  with  the  subject,  or  what  capacity  to  comprehend  it, 
if  unable  to  see  the  difference  between  points  so  heaven- 
wide  apart  ?  His  must  be  a  confused  vision  truly,  to  whom 
it  is  possible,  in  so  plain  a^case,  to  mistake  a  proposition  of 
one  kind  in  reference  to  mariy  for  a  proposition — not  uttered 
nor  suggested — of  a  wholly  different  kind  in  relation  to 
God. 

In  the  next  place,  our  objection,  to  tho  supposition  that 
the  world  was  created  in  a  state  of  fusion  is  legitimate  and 
unanswerable.  The  fusion  of  matter  by  heat  is  indubitably, 
80  far  as  is  known,  not  its  original,  but  a  secondary  state. 
All  instances  that  fall  within  the  sphere  of  observation  are 
known  to  be  the  result  of  a  process ;  and  there  is  no  process 
known  by  which  that  condition  of  matter  can  be  produced, 
except  a  process  of  chemical  action.  No  chemist  or  geolo* 
gist  will  deny  that  such  is  the  fact.  And  such  being  the 
fact,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  wholly  illegitimate  and  self-confut- 
ing in  chemists  or  geologists  to  assume  that  any  known  or 
supposed  case  of  the  fusion  of  matter  by  heat  is  not  the 
effect  of  tlie  forces  of  nature,  but  of  a  divine  creative  act ; 
inasmuch  as,  first,  it  is  to  quit  the  proper  sphere  of  chemists 
and  geologists — whose  professed  and  only  business  is  to 
account  for  effects  that  have  been  wrought  by  the  forces  of 
nature ;  and  next,  it  Is  to  overturn  the  whole  fabric  of  geo- 
logy as  a  knowledge  or  speculation  ;  inasmuch  as  it  proceeds 
on  an  admission  or  assumption,  that,  if  allowed,  is  equally 
allowable  in  regard  to  every  other  fact  in  the  sphere  of  geo- 
logy, and  that  nullifies  therefore,  at  a  stroke,  the  whole  office 
which  that  science  professes  to  fill ;  namely,  an  explanation 
of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the 
crust  of  the  globe,  through  the  action  of  the  forces  of  nature. 
If  geologists  assume  that  one  set  of  effects — ^real  or  sup- 
posed^-of  a  class  that,'  according  to  the  established  laws  of 
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matter,  are  the  known  reenlt,  and  only  tbe  result  of  the 
forces  of  nature ;  that  ie  of  diemical,  mechanical,  or  other 
power?,  by  which  material  effects  are  wrought ;  are  not  the 
effect?  of  those  powers,  but  of  a  creative  tiat ;  they  thereby 
deprive  themselves  of  the  right  of  assuming^  that  any  other 
clasa  of  such  effects  are  not  the  w(M-k  also  of  such  a  iiat, 
instead  of  second  causes.  Tliey  ean  no  longer  consistently 
assume  tliat  die  strata  were  not  created  in  the  sttfle  m 
which  they  now  exist ;  they  can  no  longer  assume  that  the 
vegetable  and  animal  relics  that  are  imbedded  in  the 
strata  were  once  living  organisms^  and  were  lodged  >u  the 
sepulchres  where  they  now  lie  by«  the  forces  of  nature.  For 
they  admit  a  principle  on  wliich  it  is  as  consistent  an<l  as 
philosophical  to  suppose  that  all  those  organisms  were 
created  precisely  as  they  now  are,  as  it  is  to  suppose  that 
the  globe  was  created  in.  a  state  of  fusion  by  heat. 

Our  objection  is  thus  legitimate,  and  unless  it  ean  be 
met,  is  fatal  to  the  theory  a^rainst  which  we  alleged  it 

In  the  third  place,  Mr.  Blake  offers  no  answer  to  tlib 
objection.  He  does  not  deny  that  fusion  by  heat  is  a  second- 
ary state  of  matter.  He  does  not  deny  that,  therefore,  to 
suppose  the  globe  created  in  a  state  of  fusion  by  heat,  is  to 
contradict  an  established  law  of  matter,  by  which  fusion  id 
the  result  only  of  a  process.  He  does  not  deny  that  to 
resort  to  such  a  supposition  to  account  for  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the  globe,  is  to«qmtthe 
sphere  of  geology,  and  abandon  and  contravene  the  funda- 
mental principle  on  which  it  proceeds.  These  propositions 
are  left  by  him  absolutely  untouched.  Why  now  was  it- 
that  ho  thus  passed  tliem  without  attempting  a  reply  t  Was 
it  because  he  did  not  apprehend  the  objection,  and  see  its 
bearing  on  the  theory  against  which  it  is  alleged}  But  how 
could  he  fail  to  apprehend  it?  Tl>ere  is  not  a  simpler  or 
more  self-evident  proposition  in  the  whole  compass  of  che- 
mistry or  geology.  Is  he  incapable  of  grasping  so  far 
sweeping,  though  so  obvious  a  truth,  and  discerning  the 
confutation  it  presents  to  his  favorite  theory?  What  com- 
petence then  has  he  to  fill  the  office  he  has  undertaken  of  a 
scientific  critic,  to  which  a  comprehension  of  facts,  and  a 
knowledge  of  principles,  are  indispensable  ?  If  so  ignorant 
or  so  dim-sighted^  what  authority  can  attach  to  his  jndg- 
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mentB?  If  his  neglect  of  the  objection  did  not  spring  from 
a  failare  to  apprehend  its  meaning  and  discern  its  import- 
ance,  what  can  have  prompted  it ;  nnless  it  were  a  conscious- 
ness that  he  was  unable  to  frame  a  satisfactory  reply;  that 
the  truth  and  nnanswerableness  of  the  objection  are  selt- 
evident  and  cannot  be  set  aside  by  any  legitimate  process  I 
If  he  comprehended  the  objection,  and  saw  that  he  conid 
effectively  answer  it,  is  it  credible  that  he  would  have  with- 
held that  answer,  and  resorted  rather  to  a  shuffle  to  save,  in 
appearance  at  least,  his  tottering  theory  from  overthrow  f 
No  one  will  believe  it  The  conclusion,  therefore,  seems 
inevitable,  that  either  he  has  wholly  failed  to  comprehend 
some  of  the  simplest  and  most  indubitable  facts  and  truths 
that  belong  to  the  subject,  or  else  that  he  has  not  the  candor 
and  courage  to  acknowledge  them  and  treat  tliem  with 
directness  and  fairness ;  and  whether  this  or  the  other  con- 
clusion is  deemed  the  more  probable,  it  is  fatal  to  his  autho- 
rity as  a  reviewer. 

In  the  fourth  place,  th«  pretended  parallel  by  which  he 
affects  to  interpret  and  set  aside  the  objection,  is  no  parallel 
whatever.    He  says, 

^  To  pass  over  the  philosophy  of  this  ease  (that  ia,  that  to 
suppose  the  world  to  have  been  created  in  a  state  of  fusion  from 
heat,  is  a  contradiction  to  nature)  and  interpret  its  force  by  the 
aid  of  ao  illustration,  it  amounts  to  this — that  God  could  not 
have  created  water  or  aqueou9  vapor  without  doing  violence  to 
the  laws  which  he  prescribed  to  himself  in  the  conduct  of  nature ; 
for  no  one  need  be  told  that  water  is  ice  ^  in  a  state  of  fusion 
from  heat.»  "—P.  539.     . 

He  thue  expressly  waives  the  consideration  of  'Hhe  phi- 
losophy of  the  case,"  which  is  the  only  point  at  issue ;  and 
proposes  only  "  to  interpret  its  force  by  the  aid  of  an  illus- 
tration." But  he  is  as  unfortunato  in  his  illustration  as  he  is 
in  his  attempt,  by  a  shuffle,  to  escape  a  direct  consideration 
of  the  objection.  That  which  he  offers  as  a  parallel,  instead 
of  a  parallel,  is  a  contrary.  His  allegation  is,  that  to  reject 
the  supposition  that  the  world  was  created  in  a  state  of 
fusion  from  beat,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  contradiction  to 
nature,  because  by  the  established  laws  of  nature,  the 
fvsion  of  earthy  matter,  such  as  the  materials  of  granite  and 
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other  rocks,  is  the  effect  and  only  the  effect  of  a  chemical  or 
other  process;  is  in  principle,  what  a  denial  would  be 
"  that  God  could  create  water  or  aqueous  vapor"  in  a  fluid 
state,  because  in  some  eases  it  is  now  brought  into  that  state 
by  the  liquefaction  of  ice. 

1.  But  this  is  a  mere  evasion  of  the  question,  and  substi- 
tution of  a  different  one,  either  from  utter  confusion  of 
mind  or  a  wish  to  escape  a  direct  answer  to  the  objection. 
His  illustration,  if  it  have  in  any  degree  the  nature  of  an 
argument,  is  equivalent  to  the  following.  The  metallic  and 
earthy  substances  that  belong  to  the  globe  generally  exist  as 
solids,  and  are  sometimes  converted  from  solids  into  flnids 
by  the  application  of  heat.  Water  also  sometimes  exists, 
from  conirolation,  as  a  solid,  and  is  changed  from  that  state 

'  to  a  fluid  by  the  application  of  heat.  Therefore^  to  main- 
tain that  God  cannot  have  created  the  metallic  and  earthy 
substances  of  the  globe  in  a  state  of  fusion  from  heat,  because 
they  are  now  brought  into  that  state  by  the  forces  of  nature, 
is  equivalent  to  a  denial  that  God  could  have  created  water 
in  a  fluid  state,  because  that  is  now  sometimes  changed  to 
that  state  from  congelation  by  the  application  of  heat  ?  But 
suppose  these  propositions,  as  thus  stated,  are  in  principle 
equivalents;  that  is,  are  equal  denials  that  God  could  have 
created  matter  in  a  state  of  fusion  from  heat ;  that  is  not  the 
point  in  debate.  The  whole  *'  force"  of  this  pretended  illus- 
tration lies  in  its  exhibiting  the  question  in  discussion,  as 
though  it  related  to  God^e  jHnoer  to  create  matter  in  a  state 
of  fusion ;  not  to  the  propriety  of'  iruin^s  aesuming  without 
evidence,  and  in  contravention  of  the  laws  of  matter  and  the 
principles  of  geology,  that  he  actually  created  the  world  in 
that  state.  It  is  accordingly  a  blunder,  or  else  an  artifice 
to  evade  the  objection  which  he  aflfects  to  set  aside.  The 
question  does  not  relate  at  all  to  the  power  of  God  to 
create  matter  in  a  state  of  fusion  ;  but  solely  to  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  geologists  are  bound  to  proceed  in  attempt- 
ing to  account  for  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  globe  since  it  was  created,  from  tlie  action  of 
chemical,  mechanical,  or  otiier  causes. 

2.  The  cases  he  affects  to  compare  are  not  parallels. 
Congelation  we  know  is  not  the  original  and  normal  condi- 
tion of  water.    It  is  a  secondary  condition,  just  as  fusion  is 
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not  the  original,  but  a  secondary  condition  of  metals  and 
earths,  and  that  secondary  state  of  water  is  caused  by  the 
abstraction  from  it  of  a  share  of  the  heat  that  is  held  in  it 
when  in  a  fluid  state ;  while  the  fusion  of  eai*ths  and  metals 
is  caused  by  the  opposite  process — the  communication  to 
them  of  heat  that  does  not  naturally  belong  to  them.  The 
cases  are  not,  therefore,  parallels  but  opposites,  and  they 
can  be  treated  as  parallels  only  by  assuming,  at  least  vir- 
tually, that  the  solidity  in  each  is  either  original  and  normal ; 
the  state  in  which  the  matter  was  created  ;  or  else  second- 
ary, and  the  result  of  a  chemical  or  some  other  process  of 
the  forces  of  nature.  But  that  assumption,  whether  made 
by  Mr.  B.  in  the  one  or  the  other  form,  defeats  him  and 
overturns  his  theory.  If  he  assumes  that  the  solidity  that 
belongs  to  earths  and  metals  in  all  cases  except  when  they 
are  fused  by  chemical  or  mechanical  agents,  is  a  secondary 
fttate  and  has  resulted  from  an  abstraction  of  heat  that  ori- 
ginally belonged  to  them,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
have  passed  from  fusion  to  solidity — just  as  ice  is  formed 
from  fluid  water  by  the  loss  of  heat ;  liien  he  begs  the  very 
point  in  question — which  is,  whether  the  original  and 
normal  state  of  those  earthy  and  metallic  substances  was  one 
of  fusion,  by  heat,  and  contradicts  therein  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  the  principles  on  which  geology  proceeds.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  assumes  that  congelation  is  the  original  and 
normal  condition  of  water,  then  he  abandons  and  contradicts 
his  theory  that  the  whole  matter  of  the  globe  was  created 
in  a  state  of  fusion  bj  heat.  On  whichever  view  he  may 
be  supposed  to  proceed  to  make  his  illustration  a  parallel 
with  what  he  affects  to  exemplify  by  it,  he  confounds  him- 
self, and  overturns  his  theory. 

3.  To  exemplify  the  embarrassment  in  which  he  would 
have  involved  himself,  had  he  presented  a  true  parallel  to 
our  objection,  we  will  state  one  drawn  from  the  vegetable 
and  animal  relics  that  are  entombed  in  the  strata.  No 
vegetable  or  animal  organisms  are  known  to  exist,  or  to  have 
existed,  except  such  as  were  formed  out  of  matter  that  had 
previously  subsisted  in  a  different  state.  All,  the  process  of 
whose  formation  has  been  witnessed  or  known,  have  been 
formed  under  the  action  of  vital,  chemical,  or  other  forces, 
t  is  therefore  a  contradiction  to  tlie  laws  of  nature,  to 
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aaBQTne  that  any  of  them  were  created  in  the  form  in  which 
they  now  exist  as  organisms. 

In  like  manner,  no* instances  are  known  of  the  existence 
of  earthy  and  metallic  matter  in  a  state  of  fusion  from  heat, 
except  it  has  been  brought  into  that  state  from  a  different 
one  by  the  action  on  it  of  chemical,  mechanical,  or  other 
forces  of  nature.  It  is  therefore  a  contradiction  to  the  laws 
of  nature  to  assume  that  matter  was  ever  created  in  a  state 
of  fusion  from  lieat. 

These  cases  are  perfectly  parallel.  Mr.  Blake  accordingly 
cannot  deny  the  conclusion  of  the  latter,  without  virtually 
denying  that  also  of  the  other.  For  if  it  is  no  contradiction 
to  the  laws  of  nature  to  assume  that  matter  was  created  in 
a  state  of  fusion  from  heat,  then  it  can  no  more  be  a  contra- 
diction to  the  laws  of  nature  to  assume  that  the  vegetable 
and  animal  organisms  that  are  imbedded  in  the  strata  were 
the  product  of  a  creative  fiat,  instead  of  the  vital  and  other 
forces  by  which  all  living  vegetable  and  animal  organisms 
are  formed.  But  to  admit  that,  is  in  effect  to  admit  that 
the  strata  themselves  and  all  other  effects  of  which  geology 
professes  to  take  cognisance,  may  have  been  formed  in  the 
state  they  now  are  by  a  creative  tiat,  and  thus  overturn  the 
whole  of  its  postulates  and  conclusions.  For  if  the  effects 
of  which  it  treats  are  not  the  work  of  second  causes,  then 
tlie  office  it  professes  to  fill  is  a  sham.  Was  Mr.  Blake 
unable  to  see  this,  or  did  he  wish  to  blind,  rather  than 
enlighten  his  readers? 

So  much  for  his  first  criticism.  He  not  only  renders  no 
answer  to  the  objection  he  affects  to  Vet  aside,  but  forces  us 
to  the  conviction  that  he  either  failed  from  want  of  perspi- 
cacity to  comprehend  it,  or  else  had  not  the  rectitude  and 
manliness  to  meet  it. 

His  next  allegation  exhibits  the  same  characteristics : 

*'  In  the  second  place,  Mr.  Lord  concedes  to  Pr.  Hitchcock, 
for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  the  creation  of  his  molten  world, 
and  then  proceeds  to  press  him  with  a  second  dilemma,  which 
he  regards  as  equally  perplexing  with  the  first ;  for  even  if  such 
a  world  existed,  he  says,  *  the  laws  to  which  the  matter  of  the' 
globe  is  subjected  would  have  rendered  the  formation  of  a  crust 
upon  such  a  fiery  ocean  impossible.'  Such  matter,  to  condense 
his  statement^  would  have  cooled,  sohdified,  contracted,  and 
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sunk  to  the  centre.    On  Boch  an  earth  no  crust  coald  have  been 
formed  till  all  below  was  solid. 

^It  is  strange  that  Mr.  Lord,  who  lays  so  much  stress  on 
facts,  as  opposed  to  theories,  if  he  could  not  see  the  philosophy 
of  this  case,  should  have  entirely  forgotten  all  that  has  been 
written  on  the  subject  of  molten  lava,  which  is  but  the  matter 
of  the  earth  in  the  state  of  Mgneous  fusion'  contemplated  by  his 
argument.  The  facts  as  well  as  the  philosophy  of  the  case 
are  conclusive  against  him.  A  few  examples  will  suffice." — 
Pp.  639,  640. 

And  he  proceeds  to  recite  passages  from  Mr.  Coan,  of 
Hawaii,  Prof.  Dana,  and  Sir  T.  De  La  Beche,  to  prove  that 
when  lava  is  thrown  ont  of  a  crater  on  to  the  earth,  it  will 
oool  on  the  surface,  while  it  remains  in  fusion  beneath. 

But  here  he  is  again  guilty  of  a  total  misrepresentation 
of  tlie  point  we  affirmed  and  maintained.  We  made  no 
attempt  to  prove  that  lava  thrown  out  of  a  volcano  on  to  the 
earth,  would  not  cool  on  the  surface,  so  as  to  become  suffi- 
ciently solid  to  bear  a  considerable  weight,  while  when  the 
mass  is  of  the  depth  of  several  feet,  it  remains  in  fusion 
beneath.  Not  a  syllable  was  penned  by  us  on  that  subject 
We  had  no  occasion  to  treat  it  in  contravention  of  Dr. 
Hitchcock's  theory.  We  were  probably  quite  as  well  aware 
of  the  fact  that  lava  will  cool  when  thrown  out  upon  the 
gronnd,  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and  precluded  from  any 
further  accessions  of  heat,  as  Mr.  Blake  is,  having  some 
knowledge  as  well  as  other  persons. of  the  laws  of  caloric, 
and  having  read,  as  A^.  B.  may  perhaps  be  aware,  not  only 
some  other  works  on  volcanoes,  but  the  very  volumes  to 
which  he  refers,  and  with  one  exception,  quoted  them  in 
the  Journal.  The  point,  and  the  only  point  we  controverted, 
was  that  such  a  solid  crust  would  or  could  be  formed  on 
such  a  molten  worlds  as  the  geological  theory  we  were 
opposing  affirms ;  and  that  is  a  crust,  not  of  lava,  but  of 
granite. 

Thas  the  theory  of  Dr.  Buckland,  whom  we  quoted  in  the 
first  article  on  the  subject,  is,  that  the  crust  formed  over  the 
'molten  world,  was  of  granite. 

'^  We  commence  our  inquiry  at  that  most  ancient  period, 
when  there  is  much  evidence  to  render  it  probable  that  the 
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entire  materials  of  the  globe  were  in  a  fluid  state,  and  that  the 
cause  of  this  fluidity  was  heat.  .  .  .  Assamitig  that  the  whole 
materials  of  the  globe  may  have  once  been  in  a  fluid,  or  even  a 
nebulous  state,  irom  the  presence  of  intense  heat,  the  passage  of 
the  first  consolidated  portion  of  this  fluid  or  nebulous  matter  to 
a  solid  state,  may  have  been  produced  by  the  radiation  of  heat 
from  its  surface  into  space ;  the  gradual  abstraction  of  such  heat 
would  allow  the  particles  of  matter  to  approximate  and  crystal- 
lize ;  and  the  first  result  of  this  crystallization  might  have  been 
the  formation  of  a  shell  or  crust  composed  of  oxidated  metals 
and  metalloids,  constituting  various  rocks  of  the  granitic  series,'** 

That  is  the  theory  also  of  Mr.  MaccuUoch,  from  whom  we 
cited  the  following  passage:  ''  I  know  of  no  mode  in  which 
the  surface  of  a  fluid  globe  could  be  consolidated,  but  by 
the  radiation  of  heat.  .  .  .  The  immediate  result  of  this 
must  have  been  the  formation  of  rocks  on  that  surface  ;  and 
if  the  interior  fluid  does  now  produce  the  general  nnstrati- 
fied  rocks — the  first  that  were  formed  must  have  resembled 
these,  if  not  all.  We  may  not  unsafely  infer  that  they  werp 
granite^  perceiving  that  substances  of  this  character  have 
been  produced  wherever"  the  cooling  appears  to  have  been 
most  gradual.  The  first  apparently  solid  globe  was  therefore 
a  globe  of  granite^  or  of  those  rocks  which  bear  the  nearest 
crystalline  analogies  to  it.'*  That  is  the  theory,  as  we 
showed,  of  Prof.^ Phillips,  Sir  T.  De  la  Beche,  kr.  Bake- 
well,  and  others ;  and  it  is  the  theory,  so  far  as  we  know, 
of  every  writer  who  maintains  that  the  earth  has  existed  in 
a  state  of  fusion  from  licat. 

And  that  is  the  hypothesis  also  of  Dr.  Hitchcock.  He 
adopted  it  from  Buckland,  Macculloch,  Phillips,  De  la 
Beche,  and  others,  who  preceded  him,  and  without  modifi- 
cation. He  utters  not  a  hint  that  he  regarded  the  crust 
which  he  assumes  was  formed  on  the  supposed  molten 
world  as  lava,  in  contradistinction  from  granite ;  nor  could 
he,  as  we  shall  show,  entertain  such  a  theory,  without  con- 
tradicting one  of  the  most  indubitable  and  important  facts 
of  geology. 

The  theory  we  opposed,  accordingly,  was  that  the  crust 
supposed  to  have  been  formed  on  the  fused  mass  of  the 
earth,  was  a  crnst  of  granite.  This  is  seen  fr^m  the  pas- 
sage on  which  Mr.  Blake  founds  hia  criticism. 
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^*  All  the  other  parts  of  that  hypothesis  are  equally  at  war 
with  the  laws  of  matter.    Such  is  the  formation  of  a  cbust  ov 

GBAIOTB  OYSS  THS  MOLTSN  OCXAN." 

And  after  qnoting  a  passage  from  Dr.  Hitchcock  in  wliicli 
he  states  that  on  the  supposition  that  the  eaith  was  origi- 
nally a  diffused  mass  of  vapor,  "  he  can  conceive  how,  by 
the  operation  of  such  natural  laws  as  now  exist,  it  might 
have  been  condensed  into  a  solid  globe,  into  a  melted  state 
indeed,  from  the  amount  of  heat  extricated  in  the  condensa- 
tion," and  that  "  those  same  laws  might  subsequently  form 
over  the  mass  a  solid  crust,  which  at  length  might  be  ridged 
and  furrowed  by  the  action  of  internal  heat  so  as  to  form 
the  basis  of  continents  and  the  beds  of  oceans ;"  we  added — 

*^  Bat  the  laws  to  which  the  matter  of  the  globe  is  subjected, 
would  have  rendered  the  formation  of  a  crust  upon  such  a  fiery 
ocean  impossible.  For  as  all  substances  occupy  a  larger  space 
when  in  a  state  of  fusion,  than  when  solidified,  had  any  par" 
tides  <yr  small  portions  of  the  surface  become  crystallized  into 
OBAXiTE,  as  by  that  process  their  bulk  would  have  diminished, 
and  their  density  become  greater  than  that  of  the  molten  ocean 
on  which  they  were  formed,  they  would  have  instantly  sunk  by 
their  superior  weight  into  the  depths  of  the  fiery  sea ;  and 
though  they  would  have  been  again  fused,  yet  as  all  other  par- 
ticles or  masses  that  might  have  been  subsequently  crystallized, 
would  have  sunk  in  like  manner  into  the  abysses  of  the  molten 
ocean,  the  result  would  have  been  that  those  abysses  would 
have  been  the  scene  of  the  first  permanent  solidification,  and  the 
sur&ce  of  the  globe  the  last.'*— t/bwrno^  vol.  v.  pp.  367,  368. 

In  the  other  arguments  also  that  follow  this  passage  in 
confutation  of  that  hypothesis,  the  phrase  "granite  crust" 
is  repeatedly  and  exclusively  used  to  denote  the  formation 
against  which  we  alleged  our  objections.  Mr.  Blake's  pro- 
cedure here,  is  marked  accordingly  by  the  same  dis- 
creditable characteristics  as  before. 

1.  On  the  one  side  he  conceals  from  his  readers  the  fact  that 
the  crnst  which  Dr.  Hitchcock,  and  other  geologists  against 
whom  we  were  arguing,  assume,  was  formed  over  the  sup- 
posed molten  ocean,  was  a  crnst  of  granite.  Not  a  hint 
does  he  give  that  that  is  their  theory — ^nor  that  that  is  tho 
theory,  and  the  only  theory  which  is  contemplated  in  onr 
objections.    On  the  other  side,  he  frames  his  reply  as 
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though  the  point  we  alleged  and  endeayored  to  demon- 
Btrate  was,  that  no  cruet  whatever — whether  of  granite, 
lava,  or  any  other  snbstance — conld  be  formed  over  snch  a 
molten  ocean.  He  thns  completely  misrepresents  the  pro- 
position we  were  debating,  and  misrepresents  it  in  the 
presence  of  the  most  palpable  proof  of  his  injustice,  and 
with  the  most  indubitable  certainty  that  his  concealment  of 
the  truth  would  essentially  mislead  his  readers,  and  prompt 
them  to  a  false  judgment  respecting  us.  What^  now,  can 
have  been  the  cause  of  this  procedure  ?  Was  it  a  blunder, 
or  was  it  an  artifice  ?  Is  Mr.  Blake  so  utterly  unacquainted 
with  the  subject,  as  not  to  know  that  the  theory  entertained 
by  tli(«e  geologists  who  accept  the  hypotliesis  of  a  molten 
world  is,  that  the  crust  alleged  to  have  been  formed  over  it 
was  a  granite  crust?  If  he  has  never  read  their  specula- 
tions on  the  subject,  was  he  unable  to  see  from  the  nume- 
rous passages  quoted  by  us  from  the  most  authoritative  of 
them,  in  which  they  state  and  argue  on  that  view,  that  that 
is  the  hypothesis  which  they  entertain  f  Or  is  he  so  igno- 
rant of  the  meaning  of  terms,  or  so  dull,  as  not  to  discern 
the  difference  between  their  theory  which  we  stated 
and  confuted,  and  the  wholly  dissimilar  proposition  which 
he  falsely  represents  us  as  denying?  If  either,  what  quali- 
fications has  he  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken  ?  If,  how- 
ever, neither  inadvertence,  ignorance,  nor  an  inability  to 
distinguish  the  most  dissimilar  propositions  from  each 
other,  can  be  supposed  to  liave  betrayed  him  into  this 
deceptive  course;  what  other  judgment  can  be  formed  than 
that  he  resorted  to  it  in  order  to  conjure  up  a  seeming  proof 
of  which  he  was  otherwise  destitute,  that  our  geological 
writings  are  marked  by  the  ignorance  and  incompetence 
which  he  ascribes  to  them  ?  Whether,  however,  careless- 
ness, obtuseness,  or  artifice  be  thought  by  our  readers  the 
more  probable  explanation  of  his  procedure,  their  judg- 
ment cannot  fail,  we  think,  to  be  very  unfavorable  to  his 
authority  as  a  critic. 

2.  lie  not  only  does  not  set  aside  the  objection  we 
urged  against  th^  theory  of  a  granite  crust,  but  the  fact 
which  he  alleges  is  no  disproof  whatever  of  the  more  gene- 
ral proposition  he  falsely  represents  us  as  denying ;  namely, 
that  no  crust  whatever  would  be  formed  in  the  conditions 
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snppoeed  over  sncb  a  fiery  ocean.  That  lava,  when  ejected 
from  a  volcano,  like  that  of  Manna  Loa,  which  is  a  lake  of 
molten  matter,  on  to  the  earth,  where  it  no  longer  receives 
any  accessions  of  heat,  and  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere, 
will  soon  cool  on  the  surface,  and  form  a  cmst  of  mnch 
strength,  while  the  matter  beneath  remains  in  a  state  of 
fusion,  is  no  proof  whatever  that  the  lava  on  the  surface  of 
that  fiery  lake  would  cool  and  crystallize  into  such  a  crust, 
while  resting  on  the  burning  deep  beneath  it  How  could 
it  prove  that  such  a  crust  would  form  over  a  molten  ocean 
or  lake,  when,  in  fact,  none  has  been  formed  over  Mauna 
Loa  itself,  to  which  he  refers  ?  The  cases  he  states  are  not 
parallels,  but  opposites.  Mr.  Blake  might  with  as  much  pro- 
priety assume,  that  because  the  water  in  a  tea-kettle  ceases  to 
boil  as  soon  as  the  kettle  is  removed  from  the  fire;  it  would 
with  equal  promptness  cease  to  boil  if  it  were  not  removed 
from  it  What  an  admirable  exemplification  he  here  gives 
of  the  Baconian  philosophy  of  which  he  speaks !  With 
what  piercing  glances  he  penetrates  into  the  nature  of 
things.  And  what  resolute  powers  it  requires  to  stand  the 
assaults  of  such  a  critic !  Though,  however,  Mr.  Blake 
assumes  that  lava  on  the  bosom  of  a  molten  ocean  would 
cool  into  solid  particles  or  masses,  he  does  not  offer  any 
proof  that  it  would  not  thereby  acquire  a  greater  weight 
proportionally  to  its  bulk,  than  that  which  remained  in  fusion. 
Not  a  syllable  in  regard  to  it  does  he  utter.  In  declining 
to  meet  that  objection  to  the  formation  of  a  granite  crust, 
and  substituting  lava  in  its  place,  he  treats  the  objection  as 
though  valid  in  regard  to  granite.  But  the  law  of  dimi- 
nished bulk,  and  relatively  to  bulk,  of  increased  weight  in 
passing  from  fusion  to  solidity,  holdp  in  respect  to  lava  as 
well  as  granite.  The  materials  of  a  large  share  of  the  lavas, 
the  more  solid  especially,  and  of  granite,  are  nearly  the 
same.  Mr.  B.  can  no  more  assume  without  proof,  that  par- 
ticles and  masses  of  lava,  if  formed  on  the  surface  of  a 
molten  sea,  would  not,  from  their  greater  specific  gravity, 
sink,  than  he  can  that  granite  particles  and  masses  would 
not  The  objection  thus,  notwithstanding  his  pretence  of 
setting  it  aside,  is  left  by  him  wholly  untouched. 

8.  He  not  only  gains  nothing  by  evading  the  objection 
we  urged  against  J)r.  Hitchcock,  and  substituting  a  dif- 
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ferent  one  in  its  place,  bat  in  that  sabstitntion  he  contradicts 
the  very  hypothesis  which  he  affects  to  defend.  The  theory 
be  nndertakes  to  snstain  is,  that  the  crust  that  was  formed 
over  the  supposed  molten  world,  was  a  crust  of  granite. 
The  expedient  by  which  he  undertakes  to  vindicate  that 
theory  from  the  objection  we  alleged  a^inst  it  is,  that  the 
crust  that  was  formed  over  the  molten  sea,  was  not  granite, 
but  lava.  But  if  it  was  lava,  and  not  granite,  then  the 
theory  held  by  Dr.  Hitchcock^  and  other  geologists,  whom 
he  affects  to  defend,  is  disproved,  and  the  whole  fabric  of 
their  speculations  on  the  subject  falls.  Mr.  Blake,  in  his 
eagerness  to  convict  us  of  an  error,  appears  not  to  have  seen 
this.  In  a  gale  of  bewildering  selt-complacency  he  ima- 
gines himself  a  victor  in  an  exploit,  which,  if  legitimate, 
confounds  himself  and  those  for  whom  he  affects  to  play  the 
champion  ! 

4.  But  he  not  only  attacks,  instead  of  defending,  the 
theory  which  he  undertakes  to  shield  from  objection,  but 
by  his  theory  that  lava,  instead  of  granite,  is  the  primitive 
rock  of  the  globe,  he  contradicts  geology  itself,  and  con- 
futes the  hypothesis  that  the  world  ever  existed  in  a  state 
of  fusion  by  heat  I  The  fundamental  rock  on  which  those 
that  are  stratified  and  the  ejections  from  volcanoes,  rest,  it  is 
held  by  geologists  universally,  is  granite.  And  that  is  the 
reason,  doubtless,  that  those  of  them  who  hold  the  theory  in 
question,  of  the  formation  of  a  crust  over  the  assumed 
molten  ocean,  maintain  that  that  crust  was  granite.  Mr. 
Blake,  therefore,  in  his  theory  that  lava  is  the  first  and 
lowest  rock,  contradicts  one  of  the  most  generally  acknow- 
ledged and  indubitable  facts  of  geology. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  his  theory  is  correct — that  had  the 
world  been  in  a  state  of  fusion,  lava  would  have  been  the 
crust  that  would  have  been  formed  over  it,  and  that  it 
would  have  encircled  the  globe,  and  been  the  basis  on 
which  all  other  rocks  and  formations  would  rest, — then  it 
hopelessly  overturns  the  hypothesis  that  the  world  ever 
existed  in  a  state  of  fusion  byVheat ;  inasmuch  as  lava  is  not 
the  first  and  fundamental  rock  of  the  crust  of  the  globe,  on 
which  all  others  are  6uperimpt)6ed,  but  granite.  According 
to  him,  lava  should  be  the  bed  on  which  all  sedimentary 
strata,  and  all  masses  of  granite  rest :  As  then  it  is  not,  it  is 
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on  his  theory  infallibly  certain,  that  the  earth  never  existed 
in  a  state  of  fnsion  by  heat  I 

After  totally  misleading  his  readers  in  regard  to  the  point 
in  debate,  and  wholly  failing  to  meet  the  objection  he 
affects  to  repel,  he  thus  winds  off  with  a  theory  that  is 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  hypothesis  he  -professes  to 
defend,  and  that,  if  trne,  demonstrates  beyond  the  possibility 
of  evasion,  that  the  world  never  existed  in  the  form  of  a 
molten  ocean !  What  convincing  proofs  of  his  mastery  of 
the  science,  as  he  so  proudly  calls  it !  What  an  imposing 
display  of  his  far-reaching  comprehension  and  consistency 
as  a  philosopher  and  logician  I  His  genius  reveals  itself  in 
equal  brilliance  on  his  next  theme. 

"  But  in  the  third  place,  Mr.  Lord,  waiving  both  of  Dr.  Hitch^ 
cock^s  preceding  absurdities — ^first,  that  matter  may  be  created 
molten ;  and  secondly,  that  this  molten  matter  may  harden  at 
the  surface — ^next  urges  against  his  theory  a  third  difficulty,, 
which  he  regards  as  no  less  fatal  than  the  other  two,  viz.  that 
such  a  globe,  if  it  could  have  solidified  at  the  surface  at  all, 
would  necessarily,  from  the  want  of  a  disturbing  agent  beneath^ 
have  remained  at  the  geological  level  at  which  it  was  formed, 
and  could  not  have  filled  the  office  therefore,  which  his  theory 
assigns,  of  fuimishing  by  disintegration  the  materials  of  the  pre- 
sent strata  ?  Such  a  molten  globe,  Mr.  Lord  argues,  like  any 
other  liquid  mass,  must  assume  a  water  level,  and  in  its  fiery 
depths  there  could  be  no  materials  uncohsumed,  and  no  gases 
formed  to  disturb  and  upheave  its  smooth  and  rounded  crust 
when  once  solidified ;  and  hence  there  could  be  no  running 
streams,  no  moving  to  and  fro  of  washing  currents  to  drift  ita 
disintegrated  materials  into  strata. 

*'  Such  a  view  seems  reasonable  enough,  but  as  in  each  of  the 
other  cases,  it  is  only  a  surface  view ;  for  this  cooling  globe 
would  gradually  contract,  and  its  crust  become  thus  variously 
contorted  and  twisted.  Add  to  this  the  swelling  tides  of  the 
molten  sea  below,  and  above  all,  the  watei*s  precipitated  from 
the  upper  air  upon  the  cooling  crust,  which  would  soon  perco- 
late down  to  the  heat,  and  be  converted  into  steam,  and  we 
have  abundant  causes  for  convulsions,  earthquakes,  and  up- 
heavals, disturbing  the  crust,  and  producing  currents  every- 
where."— Pp.  641,  642. 

A  novel  specimen  truly  of  criticism  and  philosophy  t   An 
VOL.  xm. — ^No.  in.  27 
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extraordinary  method  of  settling  a  great  qnestion  in  respect 
to  the  powers  and  processes  of  nature !  If  any  of  onr  readers 
have  hitherto  failed  to  see  that  the  utmost  confusion  reigns 
in  Mr.  Blake's  mind, — the  utter  want  of  logic,  of  comprehen- . 
sion,  and  of  sense  tlmt  marks  this  wretched  jumble  of  words 
and  ideas,  must  render  it  evident.  ^^  Contortions  and  twist* 
ings"  which  are  predicates  of  masses  that  continue  in  adhe- 
sion, the  effect  of  contractions  by  which  masses  are  separated 
into  fragments  by  breaks  and  chasms  i  "  Add  to  these  con- 
tortings  and  twistings  the  swelling  tides  of  the  molten  sea 
below,  and  the  precipitation  of  wateB  from  above,  and  per- 
colation down  to  the  heatj  and  we  have  causes  for  convul- 
sions and  upheavals,  disturbing  the  cmst,  and  producing 
currents  everywhere!"  What  inimitable  tact  at  explana- 
tion I  What  lucid  and  light-giving  ideas  I  And  what  a 
splendid  climax  !  Mr.  Blake  has  undoubtedly  here  unwit- 
tingly drawn  a  picture  of  himself.  It  is  he  that  is  contorted 
and  twisted.  Whether  from  the  swelling  tides  of  the  sea, 
or  the  moon  that  swells  them,  we  know  not,  but  some  sinis- 
ter force  has  manifestly  affected  him  to  such  a  degree,  that 
he  is  incapable  of  comprehending  the  simplest  principle  or 
fact.  lie  is  neither  able  to  grasp  an  objection,  and  distin- 
guish clearly  what  it  affirms  and  denies;  nor  after  he  has 
formed  a  judgment  of  it,  to  tell  what  is  requisite  to  sustain 
or  confute  it.  His  ideas  have  the  irrelevance,  incoherence, 
and  confusion  that  mark  a  bewildered  and  radically  defec- 
tive intellect.  That  our  readers  maj'  see  the  proofs  of  it  the 
better,  we  transcribe  the  j>as6ago  from  the  Journal  which 
he  attempts  to  controvert. 

"  Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  such  a  granite  crusty  notwith- 
standing these  obstacles  [tides  and  tempests  that  would  have 
thrown  the  supposed  molten  sea  into  commotion,  and  broken  a 
crust,  had  it  begun  to  crystallize,  into  fragments]  might  have 
been  formed  ;  the  theory  will  still  be  embarrassed  by  insuperable 
difficulties,  inasmuch  as  no  force  would  have  existed  beneath 
by  which  that  cnist  could  have  been  elevated  into  moufitains  and 
continents.  Dr.  Hitchcock  indeed  assumes  that  volcanic  forces 
might  naturally  have  existed  in  the  interior,  by  which  the 
crystallized  surface  would  have  been  thrown  up  into  continents 
and  mountains.    He  says : 

*'  ^  You  can  conceive  how  a  solid  crust  might  have  formed  over 
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the  vast  fiery  ocean,  by  the  simple  radiation  of  heat ;  and  then 
too,  by  natural  laws,  might  the  vapors  have  been  condensed 
into  oceans  and  clouds,  while  volcanic  force  within  might  have 
lifted  up  our  continents  and  mountains  above  the  flood  I^ 

^^  But — we  reply — no  such  volcanic  force,  as  was  shown  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Journal,  pp.  800-302,  could  exist  in  such  a 
molten  globe.  By  his  own  admission,  on  the  page  we  have  just 
quoted,  *'  from  such  a  world  everything  organic  must  have  been 
excluded,  and  everything  cotnbustible  consumed,  and  only  such 
combinations  of  matter  have  existed,  as  incandescent  heat  could 
not  decompose?  There  would  have  been  nothing  in  it^  there- 
fore, that  could  undergo  a  further  chemical  action,  by  which 
additional  latent  heat  could  be  developed  ;  and  thence  nothing 
by  which  an  expansive  force  could  be  generated  to  upheave  the 
crystallized  suriuce  into  continents  and  mountains.  Had  such 
a  granite  crust  then  been  crystallized  in  the  manner  he  supposes, 
it  would  necessarily,  from  the  want  of  a  disturbing  agent 
beneath,  have  remained  at  the  geological  level  at  which  it  was 
formed,  and  could  not  have  filled  the  office,  therefore,  which  his 
theory  assigns  it,  of  furnishing  by  disintegration^  the  materials 
of  the  present  strata." — Journal,  vol.  v.,  pp.  369,  370. 

Tho  objection  we  offered  is  thus  natural  and  legitimate, 
and  unless  it  can  be  fairly  and  effectively  answered,  is  fatal 
to  the  hypothesis  of  a  molten  world.  A  theoiy  cannot  con 
sist  with  facts,  that  provides  no  force  for  the  elevation  ot 
continents  and  mountains,  but  makes  it  impo8sil)le,  except 
by  a  miracle,  that  the  earth  should  anywhere  rise  out  of  a 
geological  level.  And  this  formidable  objection  undeniably 
lies  against  that  theory.  For,  according  to  Dr.  Hitchcock^ 
nothing  remained  in  the  depths  of  tho  fiery  sea — and  plainly 
nothing  could  have  remained  in  such  amass — that  could  be 
the  means  of  generating  an  expansive  force,  by  which  the 
crnst,  supposed  to  be  formed  over  it,  could  be  elevated 
into  continents  and  mountains.  He  says  expressly,  *'  From 
such  a  world  everything  organic  must  have  been  excluded^ 
and  EVERYTHING  cx)MBiT8TiBLE  CONSUMED,  and  only  such  eom^ 
binations  of  matter  have  existed  as  incandescent  heat  could 
NOT  DECOMPOSE."  It  must,  therefore,  by  his  own  definition, 
have  reached  a  state  in  which  nothing  remained  in  it  that 
could,  by  any  further  chemical  process,  developo  a  fresh 
measure  of  heat,  or  generate  a  fresh  volume  of  gas,  and 
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thereby  yield  a  force  for  the  upheaval  of  the  crust  into 
continents  and  mountains.  And  yet  he  maintains  that  a 
^'  volcanic  force  within  might  have  lifted  up  our  continents 
and  mountains  above  the  flood."  By  this  definition,  there- 
fore, of  the  force  by  which  tlie  continents  and  mountains 
were  to  be  thrown  up,  it  was  as  clearly  to  be  generated  tmih- 
in  the  molten  sea,  as  by  his  definition  of  that  sea,  it  wn-^  to 
contain  no  elements  which  could  possibly  generate  such  a 
force. 

The  objection,  it  is  thus  intuitively  certain,  is  unanswer- 
able ;  as  the  conditions  of  the  theory  exclude  as  absolutely 
as  the  most  express  denial  could,  the  possibility  of  a  deve- 
lopment of  forces  within  such  a  molten  ocean,  that  could 
tlirow  up  continents  and  mountains.  Let  the  problem  be 
expressed'in  direct  tenns  :  Given  a  mass  of  rock,  thirty  or 
forty  miles  in  depth,  and  thousands  and  myriads  of  miles  in 
extent,  and  the  question  is,  Whether  that  mass  could  bo 
thrown  up  hundreds  and  thousands  of  feet  by  mere  corUa4sl 
with  an  ocean  that  had  no  power  to  produce  such  an  effect? 
That  is,  in  other  words:  Whether  the  most  stupendous 
effect  of  which  our  globe  has  been  the  subject,  might  be 
wrought  by  the  presence  of  a  sea  which  could  not  possibly 
be  its  cause  ?  And  that  is,  Whether  a  physical  effect  of 
the  greatest  magnitude  could  take  place  without  a  cause  ? 
The/case  is  too  plain,  therefore,  to  be  misniidei-stood  or  evaded. 
That  tlie  objection  is  unanswerable  is  self-evident  To  deny 
it,  is  to  contradict  the  most  essential  of  all  physical  laws — that 
an  effect  must  have  a  cause,  and  a  cause  proportionable  in 
its  strength  to  the  magnitude  of  the  effect. 

How  now  does  Mr.  Blake  proceed  in  his  pretence  of  a 
response  to  this  objection  ?  Does  he  show  that  he  cpmpre* 
hended  it,  and  felt  the  necessity  of  rendering  it  a  fair  and 
effective  answer  ?  Does  the  mode  in  which  he  contemplates 
it,  and  the  expedient  which  he  selects  to  meet  it,  bespeak  a 
man  of  science  ?  Does  he  act  the  part  of  a  far-seeing,  con- 
sistent, and  honorable  controversialist  ?    Let  us  see. 

1.  He  does  not  attempt  to  meet  the  objection  at  all, 
though  professing  to  set  it  aside.  He  does  not  undertake  to 
show — which  is  the  point  he  was  to  prove  in  order  to  shield 
the  theory  from  subversion — that  notwithstanding  the  sup- 
posed molten  sea  would  have  contained  no  element  from 
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which  a  fresh  volume  of  heat  or  gas  could  be  generated,  still 
a  force  might  have  been  developed  from  it  that  would  have 
been  equal  to  the  elevation  of  continents  and  mountains. 
He  pens  not  a  word  on  that  question. 

2.  Instead,  he  attempts  to  escape  the  necessity  of  meeting 
that  question,  by  asserting,  in  effect,  that  the  point  he  is  to 
prove  is  not  that  the  required  force  should  be  developed 
out  of  the  molten  ocean,  though  by  the  definition  it  was  out 
of  that  that  the  power  was  to  proceed.     "  Such  a  view,"  he 
says,  "  aeems  reasonable  enough,  but  it  is  only  the  surface 
view  /  "   Tlie  objection  that,  on  the  conditions  of  the  theory, 
the  requisite  force  could  not  be  developed  in  the  interior  ot 
the  molten  eea,  a  surface  viewP^    What,  then,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  this  astute  critic,  is  an  interior  view  f    The  answer 
bo,  in  eflFect^  makes  is :  The  supposition  that  the  requisite 
force,  in  place  of  being  generated  within  the  molten  ocean, 
^iccording  to  the  conditions  of  the  theory,  should  be  deve-  ' 
^ped  on  its  surface  by  the  percolation  on  to  it  of  water  from 
the  atmosphere  vnthout!    For,  tacitly  admitting  that  no 
such  force  could  be  developed  within  the  fiery  sea,  in  which 
**  all  combustible  matter  had  been  consumed,"  he  proceeds 
tc»  affirm  that,  nevertheless,  water  might  have  been  thrown 
on  to  its  surface  from  without,  that  by  conversion  into  steam 
would  have  furnished  the  requisite  elevating  power !     That 
idea  that  the  force  must  have  been  developed  from  the 
interior  of  the  burning  sea,  he  says,  "  is  only  the  s/urface 
^iew^  foiY  this  cooling  globe  would  gradually  contract,  and 
'^5  crnsf    f/jns  become   variously   contorted   and   twisted. 
-^^W  to  this  tlie  swelling  tides  of  the  molten  sea  below,  and 
fihox'e  all    th^  waters  precipitated  from  the  upper  air  upon 
^''0  cooUii<r  erwst,  which  would  soon  percolate  down  to  the 
^^^^^}  aiirf  b^   oonverted  into  steam,  and  we  have  abundant 
.^^nses  /or  ^or»  'vulsions,  earthquakes,  and  upheavals,  disturb- 
'"fi^  the  crti^*^     ft"d  producing  currents  everywhere."    He 
^'^'^Qttits  tb^     theory  (against  which  the  objection  he  was 
*^*eet  is  aII  ^^^^)  which  contemplates  the  generation  of  the 
^'^for^^^  by  the  action  on  one  another  of  elements 
^'^^  the    nnolten  ocean  ;  and  substitutes  in  its  place  the 
Q  pc>»i  te  theory,  that  the  forces  by  which  the  effect 
il^— ^'--^  *^  ^e  wrought  might  be  generated  by  the 
Hajning  surface  of  an  element  fiom 
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wit/ioui  !  Was  there  ever  blnndering — if  it  be  blundering 
— that  trtmsccnded  this  ?  Could  clearer  indication&  have 
been  given  by  Mr.  Blake  that  be  lias  no  com])rehcnsion  of 
the  subject  he  ])n»fe^6e8  to  treat  with  f^uch  Fcienvific  accu- 
racy ;  that  his  mind  is  a  mere  chaos  of  coufusinn  and  dark- 
ness ?  What  nc»vel  conceptions  he  ))reseDt9  of  the  relations 
of  the  interior  to  the  surface  ?  A  wheelwright  would  be 
suspected  of  a  serious  deliquiuin  of  intellect  who  should 
xuisbike  the  centre  of  the  wheel  for  its  circumference,  and 
undertake  to>  put  the  rim  in  tlie  place  of  the  nave,  and  the 
nave  in  the  place  o1  \he  rim.  That  unfortunate  twist,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Blake  has  manifestly  undergone.  A  "  surface 
view,"  according  to  hira,  is  that  which  denies  that  a  force 
adequate  to  the  elevation  of  continents  and  mountains  could 
be  developKjd  from  within  the  molten  ocean,  where  no 
elements  existed  from  which  it  could  be  generated  ;  while 
au  interior  view  is  that  which  affirms  that  that  force  might 
have  been  deA-eloped  by  the  percolation  on  to  the  ^urfaccy 
of  elements  from  without !  Instead  of  answering  the  objec- 
tion he  thus  evades  it,  and  frames  his  reply  as  though  the 
question  were,  not  whether  a  force  for  the  exigency  could 
be  developed  from  within  the  molten  sea ;  but  whether^ 
admittiwg  that  to  be  iilipossibte,  it  may  not  be  supposed 
that  the  requisite  power  might  have  been  brought  into 
being  from  some  otiier  quarter,  lie,  accordingly,  famishes 
no  solution  whatever  of  the  difficulty  he  profess-es  to  meet, 
lie  contributes  nothing  towards  the  extrication  of  the  theory 
from  the  hopek\-s  complication  in  which  its  dii'ectly  contra- 
dictory conditions  involve  it. 

3.  But  let  us  turn  from  this  blunder  or  artijGLce,  whichever 
it  may  be,  and  sec  whether  the  "  view "  on  which  he 
attempts  to  account  fnr  the  generation  of  the  requisite  force* 
for  the  exigency,  is  any  more  tenable  than  that  of  Dr. 
Hitchcock  and  other  geologists,  in  place  of  which  he  sub- 
stitutes it. 

That  view  contemplates  the  crust,  and  the  present  crust 
of  the  earth  (held  by  those  who  entertaiu  the  hypothesis  of 
a  molten  ocean  beneath,  to  be  thiity  or  forty  miles  in 
thickness),  as  already  formed,  with  its  exterior  s^urface  at  a 
geological  level — that  is,  without  mountains  or  other  import- 
ant elevations  ;  and  covered  by  an  ocean  of  water  of  con- 
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fiiderable  depth.  And  his  theory  is,  that  these  waters 
"  would  soon  percolate  down  to  the  heat,  and  he  converted 
into  steam,  and  furnish  an  ample  force  for  convulsions  and 
upheavals."  This  device  is  worthy  of  a  speculatist  who 
mistakes  the  periphery  of  a  circle  for  the  centre,  and  the 
centre  for  the  periphery. 

Percolation  is  the  filtration  of  a  liquid  through  interstices 
or  spaces  between  the  particles  or  minute  parts  of  a  body  ; 
in  contradistinction  from  a  passage  through  an  open  chan- 
nel. It  is  a  process  therefore  that  is  extremely  slow,  when 
the  body  that  serves  as  the  filter  is  compact 

Now  in  the  first  place,  to  pass  over  the  improbability  that 
any  appreciable  quantity  of  water  would  percolate  through 
a  solid  mass  of  lava,  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  thickness — and 
no  rocks  are  more  impervious  than  the  harder  species  of 
lava — it  is  demonstrable  that  not  a  drop  would  ever  reach 
the  bottom  of  the  supposed  lava  crust  and  fall  into  the  burn- 
ing sea  below;  inasmuch  as  the  heat — nearly  equal  to  that 
of  molten  lava — which  would  pervade  the  mass  for  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of.  feet  immediately  above  the  fiery 
sea,  would  convert  the  water  that  reached  it  into  steam,  and 
either  drive  it  back  through  the  minute  interstices  which 
had  given  it  a  passage  in  descending,  or  else  by  its  expansion 
break  oS  the  rock  downward,  and  precipitate  it  into  the 
deep  below,  where  it  would  again  become  fused.  But  that 
process,  instead  of  generating  a  force  that  could  have  elevat- 
ed the  remaining  mass  above  into  continents  and  mountains, 
would  at  length,  if  continued,  have  broken  away  by  succes- 
sive explosions  the  whole  of  the  crnst,  and  precipitated  it, 
with  the  ocean  that  rested  on  it,  into  the  flaming  gulf  below. 

In  the  next  place :  On  the  supposition,  however,  that  the 
water  would  have  passed  without  being  converted  into 
steam,  through  the  whole  mass  of  the  lava,  and  fallen  in 
drops  on  to  the  surface  of  the  molten  ocean,  on  which  the  solid 
crost,  it  is  held,  wonld  have  rested ;  it  is  manifest  that  the 
quantity  wonld  have  been  too  smalt,  even  in  tlie  course  of  a 
long  period,  to  have  generated  the  requisite  force  for  the 
upheaval  of  continents  and  mountains ;  and  that  its  efiiect 
would  have  been  to  make  for  itself  a  passage  backward  up 
the  minute  crevices  through  which  the  water  had  found  ite 
way  down. 
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In  the  third  place :  Admitting,  however,  that  such  a  mass 
of  water  might  have  reached  the  mohen  sea,  as  to  generate 
a  vast  cxpansiye  force,  it  is  demonstrable  that  it  would  not 
have  wrouglit  such  an  effect  as  Mr.  Blake  imagines.  For  as 
by  the  terms  of  the  theory,  the  lava  crast  would  have  con- 
sisted of  precisely  the  same  materials,  and  been  of  exactly 
the  same  thickness  at  all  points,  and  would  also  have  been 
covered  throughout  by  an  ocean  of  the  same  deptli,  it  resnits 
that  the  quantity  of  water  that  would  have  penetrated  to 
the  interior  sea  would  at  all  ])oints  have  been  the  same ; 
and  thence  that  as  the  expansive  force  generated  at  all 
points  would  have  been  the  same,  no  elevation  of  the  crust 
would  have  been  produced  in  one  })lace  any  more  than  would 
liave  been  wrought  in  all  others.  If  an  upheaval  of  the 
cruijit  could  have  taken  ]>lace  at  all,  it  would  have  been  the 
same  at  all  points,  and  the  exterior  surface'  been  in  all  places 
ut  the  same  dis^tance  from  the  centre,  relatively  to  all  others, 
as  it  was  before  ;  and  covered  with  a  bed  of  water  pro])or- 
tionally  as  deep,  as  it  was  before  the  upheaval.  No  mtnm- 
tains  or  continents  eouhl  result  from  such  a  process. 

In  the  fourth  place  :  But  inptcad  of  the  descent  of  water 
by  percolation  through  a  depth  of  thirty  or  forty  miles, 
which  would  be,  even  in  the  lai)se  of  ages,  but  slight  in  quan- 
tity proportional  to  the  effect  to  be  wrought,  let  us  concede 
to  Mr.  Blake  an  advantage  he  does  not  claim,  and  suppose 
that  in  the  contractions,  contortions,  and  twistings,  of  which 
he  speaks,  breaks  and  chasms  were  formed  through  which 
streams  of  water  of  considerable  size  could  descend  from 
the  ocean  above  to  the  fiery  de])ths  beneath;  and  it  is  still 
demonstrably  clear  that  it  would  wholly  fail  to  produce  the 
effect  which  he  assures  us  would  result  from  percolation. 

For  on  the  contact  of  the  descending  currents  of  water 
with  the  molten  billows  and  conversion  into  steam,  the  force, 
instead  of  upheaving  the  vast  mass  of  superincumbent  lava, 
millions  on  millions  of  tons  in  weight,  would  find  a  vent  for 
itself  in  the  channelsthrough  which  the  water  had  descended, 
and  leave  the  crust  of  the  globe  unbroken  and  unmoved. 
Ko  problem  can  be  of  easier  solution  than  whether,  on  the 
generation  of  a  volume  of  steam  in  such  a  condition,  it 
would  bo  the  crust  of  the  earth,  or  the  water  in  the  channels 
to  the  upper  ocean,  that  would  present  the  least  resistance 
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to  it.  As  the  weight  of  the  Buperincnmbent  earth  of  any 
considerable  area  would  he  millions  of  times  that  of  a  single 
column  of  water  of  a  few  feet  in  dimensions,  perhaps  even 
Mr.  Blake  may  be  able  to  see  that  there  is  a  proportional 
certainty  that  the  force  would  find  a  vent  for  itself  through 
the  chasm  occupied  by  the  water,  not  by  upheaving  a  con- 
tinent of  earth.  It  is  not  transcending  probability,  we  trust, 
to  suppose  that  he  may  have  heard  that  it  is  because  of  this 
law  of  expansive  forces,  that  valves  are  attached  to  steam 
boilers  to  prevent  their  exploding;  and  if  the  steam  on  the 
opening  of  a  valve  will  rnsh  through  that  passage  because 
the  resistance  is  slight,  instead  of  bursting  the  boiler ;  so  in 
the  case  in  question,  if  a  chasm  through  which  the  water 
descended  to  the  burning  fm*nace  was  open,  or  presented 
no  other  resistance  than  the  column  of  water  that  occupied 
it,  the  steam,  though  its  volume  might  be  great  in  pro- 
portion to  the  dimensions  of  that  channel*,  would  vent  itself 
through  that,  in  place  of  upheaving  a  continent,  or  any 
vast  area  of  earth. 

In  the  fifth  place  :  But  no  quantity  of  water  that  could 
have  descended  by  such  channels,  on  the  supposition  that 
the  whole  force  of  the  steam  into  which  it  was  converted, 
was  directed  to  the  elevation  of  the  earth's  crust,  would 
have  been  adequate  to  its  upheaval  into  continents  and 
mountains.  Let  us  suppose  a  volume  of  water  equal  to  that 
which  is  contained  in  all  the  great  lakes  that  empty  into 
the  St.  Lawrence,  were  precipitated  in  an  instant  on  to  such 
a  flaming  abyss,  and  spread  out  over  the  area  covered  by 
the  continent  of  North  and  South  America, — ^it  would 
not  form  a  stratum,  probably,  of  more  than  one  or  two  inches 
in  depth.  The  question  then,  is,  whether  a  stratum  of 
water  of  one  or  two  inches  in  depth  spread  under  that  vast 
area,  if  instantly  converted  into  steam,  would  furnish  force 
sufficient  to  elevate  ihe  immeasurable  mass  supposed  to  be 
above  into  continents  and  mountains.  This  problem  is  too 
plain  to  leave  any  necessity  that  it  should  be  determined 
with  mathematical  exactness.  Ko  one  can  fail  to  see  that 
the  weight  to  be  raised  would  infinitely  transcend  the  force 
such  a  quantity  of  water  could  generate. 

Such  are  the  deceptions,  the  misrepresentations,  the  blun- 
ders, the  incapacity  to  comprehend  the  simplest  proposi- 
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tions,  the  ignorance  of  the  most  conspicuous  characteristics 
of  the  earth's  structure,  the  self-complacent  contradiction  to 
the  laws  of  matter,  that  mark  this  branch  of  our  author's  criti- 
cism. 

The  next  argument  in  the  Journal  ap^ainst  Dr.  Hitchcock's 
tlieory,  on  which  he  animadverts,  is  the  following : — 

"  Let  us,  however,  suppose  that  the  requisite  volcanic  forces 
mi<::ht  liave  been  f^enerated  in  such  a  world ;  that  such  a  granite 
crust  might  have  been  elevated  into  continents ;  and  that  they 
miglit  liave  been  disintegrated,  transferred  to  the  ocean,  and 
wrought  into  our  present  strata ;  still,  had  the  interior  of  the 
globe  continued,  as  his  theory  represents,  in  a  molten  state,  it 
is  demonstrably  certain  that  at  the  upheaval  and  dislocation  of 
.  the  strata  which  took  place  at  the  elevation  of  our  present 
mountains,  the  fragments  into  which  they  were  broken,  would 
have  sunk  by  their  immense  weight  into  the  flood  beneath,  and 
their  place  at  the  surface  been  again  occupied  by  the  molten 
ocean.  For  as  many  of  these  fi-agments  are  ten,  twenty,  thirty, 
forty,  and  perhaps  filly  miles  in  length,  and  ten,  twenty,  thirty, 
and  perhaps  forty  or  fifty  miles  in  breadth,  whiFe  they  are  only 
of  five,  six,  seven,  or  at  the  most  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  thick- 
ness, and  they  are  turned  up  edgewise,  or  at  a  sharp  angle,  the 
base  on  which  they  rested  at  the  moment  of  their  assuming  that 
position  was  so  narrow  compared  to  their  bulk,  that  had  that 
base  been  a  molten  ocean,  their  weight  so  much  greater,  pro- 
portionally, than  the  resisting  power  of  that  ocean,  would  have 
borne  them  down  headlong  an  immeasurable  distance  into  the 
aby8s  beneath.  The  supposition  that  such  vast  masses  present- 
ing so  slight  a  surface  to  the  sustaining  element  should  continue 
to  float  like  ice  upon  water,  as  though  they  were  immeasurably 
lighter  than  the  molten  lava  beneath  them,  is  as  solecistical  and 
absurd  as  it  were  to  suppose  that  if  similar  masses  of  granite 
were  thrown  upon  our  present  oceans,  they  would  swim  instead 
of  sinking,  till  they  met  a  solid  base.'' — Jour,  vol.  v.  -pp.  370, 
371. 

Tlie  reason  that  tlie  fragments  of  the  supposed  crust  are 
spoken  of  as  but  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  miles  in  thickness  at 
the  elevation  of  the  mountains,  instead  of  thirty,  forty,  or 
fifty,  the  depth,  the  advocates  of  a  molten  centre  ascribe  to 
the  present  crust  of  the  earth,  is — that  geologists  concede 
that  all  the  great  ranges  of  mountains  were  thrown  up  after 
the  sedimentary  strata  had  been  deposited,  and  that  the 
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'granite  on  which  those  strata  now  rest,  and  which  forms  the 
central  mass  of  the  great  ridges  and  peaks,  was  thrown  up 
into  its  present  elevation  and  form  from  the  interior  depths 
of  the  earth ;  not  in  a  fused  or  flnid  state,  but  only  in  a  con- 
dition to  be  compressed  and  determined  in  the  shape  it 
assumed  by  the  pressure  to  which  it  was  subjected  above 
and  on  the  sides.  As  nothing  now  intervenes  between  the 
central  mass  of  granite  that  was  then  forced  up  from  the 
interior  of  the  earth  and  the  sedimentary  strata,  unless  it 
be  a  layer  of  gneiss  of  moderate  thickness,  the  theory  implies, 
that  the  crust  at  that  period  was  at  most  but  ten  or  twelve 
miles  in  depth.  The  increase  of  thickness  that  has  taken 
place  since,  is  ascribed  in  a  degree,  at  least,  to  continued 
radiation  of  heat  from  the  surface  of  the  molten  sea. 

Mr.  Blake's  response  to  this  argument  bespeaks  the  same 
incc»m])etence  and  bewilderment  as  his  preceding  criticisms. 

"  But  again  our  author  generously  waives  all  preceding  diffi- 
cnlties,  and  grants  that  the  molten  globe  could  be  created, 
encrusted,  and  washed  into  strata,  only  to  find  the  founh  link 
in  this  ill-omened  chain  as  rotten  as  either  of  the  others.  To 
him  it  is  demonstrably  certain,  that  at  the  upheaval  and  disloca- 
tion of  the  strata  which  took  place  at  the  elevation  of  our  pre- 
sent mountains,  the  fragments  into  which  they  were  broken, 
would  have  sunk  by  their  immense  weight  into  the  flood 
beneath. 

"These  successive  positions  show  the  expulsive  power  of  a 
foregone  conclusion,  and  lamentably  illustrate  how  the  human 
mind,  in  its  search  after  truth,  may  be  so  far  pre-occupied  as  to 
exclude  from  its  range  the  most  evident  relations,  and  confound 
things  the'Vnost  diverse.  The  radical  error  of  Mr.  Lord  in  this 
fourth  position  is,  not  only  the  ignoring  of  all  the  facts  recorded 
of  molten  lava^  but  the  confounding,  also,  of  the  most  marked 
and  evident  distinction  between  different  kinds  of  fluid  matter." 
— P  542. 

He  thus  aflfects  to  point  out  two  radical  errors  in  our 
argument— one  in  regard  to  molten  lava,  the  other  in  refer- 
ence to  the  distinctions  between  different  kinds  of  flnid 
matter — meaning  molten  lava,  and  water;  and  these  are  all, 
as  the  reader  will  see,  as  we  quote  the  remainder  of  the 
passage,  that  he  charges  on  us.  He  does  not  deny  that  oa 
the  conditions  of  the  theory,  the  supposed  crust  of  the  earth 
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would,  at  the  upheaval  of  the  mountains,  have  been  broken 
into  fragments,  and  thrown  up  at  such  angles  that  the  sur- 
faces that  re^sted  on  the  melted  ocean  would  have  been  slight 
com])nre(]  to  their  weight.  lie  does  not  attempt  to  prove 
that  the  wei;rht  of  the  granite  crust  and  the  sedimentary 
strata  would  not  have  been  greater  relatively  than  an  equal 
bulk  of  the  molten  lava,  and  that,  therefore,  by  the  law  of 
gravity,  it  would,  if  precipitated  on  to  the  fiery  sea,  have 
infallihiy  sunk  in  phice  of  floating.  Not  a  syllable  does  he 
offer  in  regard  to  that  which  is  the  point  of  our  objection  ! 
Tliese  unfortunate  omissions  '*  show  the  expulsive  power  of 
a  foregone  conclusion,  and  lamentably  iUustrate  how  the 
human  mind  in  its  search" — not  "after  truth"  but  after 
suhterfnges  and  deceptions,  "  may  be  so  far  preoccupied  as 
to  exchide  from  its  range  tlie  most  evident  relations"  of  a 
profe-sed  answer  to  an  objection,  ''  and  confound  things  the 
most  diveree."  If  Mr.  Blake  could  meet  the  ohjection  we 
alleged,  on  the  ground  of  the  greater  specific  gravity  of  the 
supposed  granite  crust  than  the  molten  matter  of  the  sea 
below,  why  did  he  not  do  it?  If  it  was  in  his  power  to  dis- 
prove the  fact  attested  by  all  chemists,  and  confirmed  bj*- 
])roces<es  that  fall  within  every  one's  observation,  that  a 
molten  or  highly  heated  b(>dy  is  expanded  by  the  heat  commu- 
nicate'! t(»  it,  so  tliat  the  same  number  of  particles  occupy  a 
larger  space  than  when  cold ;  or  if  he  could  disprove  the 
equally  well  known  fact  that  if  a  solid  of  a  given  density  be 
thr(»wn  into  a  fluid  of  an  inferior  density,  and  especially  if 
it  be  shaped  like  a  stratum  of  moderate  thickness  compared 
to  its  length  and  breadth,  and  be  thrown  on  to  the  fluid 
edgewise,  so  that  the  surface  on  which  it  stnkes  is  slight 
proportionally  to  its  weight,  it  would  sink,  n<)t  swim;  why 
did  he  not  furnish  that  demonstration,  and  overturn  the 
objection  by  an  unanswerable  process  of  logic?  He  did  not 
.  attempt  to  disprove  it,  doubtless,  because  he  could  not  have 
aucceeded.  Had  he  undertaken  it  with  intelligence  and 
candor,  the  issue  would  have  been  the  confirmation  of  our 
objection,  and  the  overthrow  of  his  theory.  But  that  would 
have  been  to  apply  an  "expulsive  force  to  his  foregone  con- 
elusion,"  and  defeated  him  in  his  wish  to  fasten  on  us  a 
charge  of  radical  error  in  respect  to  lava  and  water. 

But  though  he  thus  evaded  the  objection  he  professed  to 
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answer,  does  be  succeed  in  that  imputation  of  error  in  regard 
to  molten  lava,  and  the  relative  density  of  molten  lava  and 
water?  Not  in  the  slightest  degree.  Misconception,  mis- 
representation, the  abandonment  of  his  own  theory,  and  the 
most  pitiable  confusion  and  blundering,  mark  his  course 
here  as  everywhere  else. 

First,  in  regard  to  what  he  calls  the  physical  or  mechanical 
properties  of  water,  and  molten  lava.     His  words  are : — 

"  He  says  that  to  suppose  those  fractured  and  upheaved  strata 
would  not  immediately  sink  to  the  bottom,  is  as  solccistical  and 
absurd,  as  it  were  to  suppose  that  if  similar  masses  of  granite 
were  thrown  upon  our  present  oceans,  they  would  swim,  instead 
of  sinking  till  they  met  a  solid  base. 

**There  seems  to  be  here  no  knowledge  of  the  difference 
between  the  physical  and  mechanical  properties  of  water  and 
molten  lava — that  the  one  passes  suddenly  from  the  state  of  a 
perfect  fluid  to  that  of  a  solid^  while  the  other  yiv^sse^  gradually 
through  the  same  fluid  into  the  hardened  condition,  retaining 
even  from  the  beginning  much  of  its  cohesiveness  and  buoyant 
power." 

Was  there  ever  stupidity  that  equalled  this;  or  if  not 
stupidity,  was  there  ever  a  more  bold  attempt  to  blind  and 
mislead  readei-s?  What  have  we  to  do  here  with  the  ques- 
tion whether  water,  after  being  reduced  to  a  cprtain  tempera- 
ture, passes  more  rapidly  to  a  solid  by  congelation,  than 
lava  passes  from  fusion  to  soliditj'^  by  the  radiation  of  heat? 
We  made  no  allusion  to  the  congelation  of  water,  nor  has  it 
any  connexion  with  the  point  in  debate,  any  more  than  has 
the  congelation  of  mercury  or  mud.  We  ask  again,  is  this 
a  blunder,  the  work  of  a  bewildered  mind,  wholly  nnable  to 
see  what  the  objection  is  to  which  an  answer  should  be 
given,  or  what  facts  or  considerations  have  a  bearing  on  it? 
Is  tliis  one  of  the  cases  that  "  lamentably  illustrate  how  the 
human  mind  may  be  so  far  preoccupied  as  to  exclude  fuom 
its  range  the  most  evident  relations^  and  confound  things  the 
mast  diverse  /"  We  see  no  other  conclusion  so  probable  ; 
it  is  too  far  fetched  and  stolid  for  an  artifice.  Whether 
water  freezes  rapidly  or  not,  has  no  more  connexion  with 
the  point  at  issue,  than  the  question  whether  it  boils  rapidly, 
evaporates  rapidly,  is  rapidly  condensed  from  vapor  into 
rain,  or  falls  rapidly  from  the  clouds. 
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This  comparison  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  congela- 
tion of  water  takes  place,  with  the  slowness  of  the  passage 
of  molten  lava  from  a  "  fluid  into  a  hardened  condition,"  is 
preposterous  and  idiotic,  even  on  the  supposition  that  Mr. 
Blake  imagined,  as  his  procedure  implies,  that  our  statement 
is  that  masses  of  granite  would  sink  as  rapidly  in  an  ocean 
of  molten  lava,  as  in  an  ocean  of  water.  But  that  is  as  sheer 
and  inexplicable  a  blunder  as  the  other.  We  made  no  com- 
parison of  the  rapidity  of  the  sinking  of  masses  of  granite  if 
thrown  in  the  conditions  defined  in  the  theory,  on  an  ocean  of 
molten  matter,  with  the  rapidity  of  their  sinking  if  thrown 
on  an  ocean  of  water.  We  made  no  allusion  whatever  to 
the  relative  rate  of  their  movement  in  the  two  oceans.  Our 
comparison  related  solely  to  their  floating^  or  swunming^ 
instead  of  sinking  1  And  the  point  on  which  we  compared 
them,  was  simply  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  they  Would 
float  or  swim  on  the  molten  ocean  any  more  than  on  an 
ocean  of  water.  Our  language  was,  "The  supposition  that 
such  vast  masses,  presenting  so  slight  a  surface  to  the  sus- 
taining element,  should  continue  to  float  like  ice  upon  wai^^ 
as  though  tliey  were  immeasurably  lighter  than  the  molten 
lava  beneath  them,  is  ns  solecistical  and  absurd,  as  it  were 
to  suppose  that  if  similar  mas^ses  of  granite  were  thrown 
upo^i  our  present  oceans,  they  would  ^witn  instead  of  sinking 
till  they  met  a  solid  ba^e."  This  comparison  of  the  absurdity 
of  supposing  granite  would  float  on  a  molten  ocean,  with  the 
absurdity  of  supposing  it  would  swim  in  water,  Mr.  Blake, 
in  his  utter  impotence  and  confusion  of  mind,  mistakes — on 
tlio  presumption  that  it  is  a  blunder  and  not  a  trick — for  a 
comparison  of  the  rapidity  with  which  it  would  sink  in  such 
dissimilar  seas  !  And  this  pitiable  blunder,  which  none  but 
an  intellect  of  a  very  low  grade  could  make,  is  mixed  up  in 
his  mind  with  the  notion  that  "  that  comparison  sprung  * 
from  a  want  of  knowledge "  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
water  is  solidified  bj'^  congehition,  compared  with  the  tardi- 
ness with  which  molten  lava  is  solidified  by  cooling !  The 
annals  of  irrelevance  and  obfuscation  present  few  misadven- 
tures, we  suspect,  that  equal  this. 

In  his  attempt  to  verify  the  charge  that  we  fall  into  a  radi- 
cal error  in  regard  to  molten  lava,  he  exhibits  the  same  con- 
cision, and  runs  into  similar  self-contradictionj.     He  says: 
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**  Dr.  Clark  gives  a  statement  of  the  carrying  power  of  a 
*  clear,  vivid  torrent  of  lava  in  perfect  fusion,'  issuing  from  the 
very  crater  of  Vesuvius.  He  says,  '  light  bodies  of  five,  ten, 
or  fifteen  pounds  weight  made  little  or  no  impression  on  it  at 
the  source,  but  bodies  of  sixty,  seventy,  and  even  eighty 
pounds,  were  seen  to  fbrm  a  kind  of  bed  on  the  surface  of  the 
lava,  and  float  away  with  it.'  This  looks  but  little  like  our 
present  oceans." — Pp.  542,  543. 

But  here,  again,  he  evades  the  point  presented  by  the 
objection,  which  is,  whether  a  body  of  greater  density, 
thrown  on  to  the  bosom  of  a  molten  ocean,  would  sink  ;  and 
substitutes  a  wholly  diflferent  one — namely,  whether  a  body, 
without  any  consideratiim  of  its  relative  density,  if  tlirowii 
on  a  mass  of  lava  ejected  from  a  volcano,  and  partially 
cooled  and  hardened,  would  sink.  For  the  lava  to  which 
he  refers  had  fii-st  been  driven  along  or  thrown  \\p  the 
channel  of  the  volcano,  probably  at  least  two,  porhaps  three 
miles,  and  possibly  a  far  greater  distance  from  the  place 
where  it  had  gone  through  the  jn-ocess  of  fusion,  and  had 
undoubtedly  lost  much  of  its  heat  and  fluidity,  in  that 
passage;  it  had  been  ejected  on  to  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  for  a  time,  and,  for  anght 
that  appeal's,  had  traversed  a  considerable  space  ere  reach- 
ing the  point  where  the  bodies  were  thrown  on  to  its  sur- 
face, and  thence  lost  a  still  greater  share  of  heat  and 
fluidity.  And,  thirdly,  the  bodies  thrown  on  to  it  may,  for 
aught  that  appeal's,  have  been  pumice,  replete  with  vesicles 
or  cells,  or  some  other  substance  specifically  lighter  than 
the  lava.  The  case  which  he  states  presents,  therefore,  no 
parallel  whatever  to  that  which  he  attempts  to  exemplify, 
and  forms  no  confutation  of  the  objection. 

TVith  his  usual  inconsistency  and  confusion,  he,  at  his 
next  step,  rejects  the  supposition  even  that  the  lava  in 
question  was  in  a  state  of  fusion,  and  implies  that  that  on 
which  the  broken  crust  of  the  earth  must  have  fallen — in 
place  of  a  molten  sea — had  ''  become  solidified  to  great 
depths!" 

"  And  if  such  be  the  power  of  lava  in  '  perfect  fusion'  [to 
uphold  a  weight],  what  may  we  expect  when  it  has  become 
•oUdified  to  great  depths  f    In  point  of  fact^  upon  many  large 
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lava  etirrcnU,  miniature  mountains,  with  belching  crat«rs  and 
glowing  lava  streams,  are  found  all  over  the  hardened  crust, 
constituting  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  imposing  features  of 
the  scene."— P.  643. 

Thus,  quitting  the  point  of  objection,  and  the  theory  of 
a  nn^lten  ocean,  agjiinst  which  the  objection  is  made,  he 
now  assumes  that  tlie  surface  on  which  the  masses  of  the 
earth's  broken  crust  must  have  fallen  was  a  surface  of  lava, 
not  vwlten^  but  that  had  "  hecome  soUdijied  to  great  depths;'''* 
and  thenco  impliedly  treats  our  objection  as  thougli  all  he 
had  to  do  to  overthrow  it  was,  to  show  that  a  solid  mass  of 
one  kind  thrown  on  a  solid  mass  of  another  of  equal  hard- 
ness and  of  far  greater  depth,  would  not  sink  into  the  latter 
HS  a  millstone  sinks  when  thrown  into  the  sea,  but  would 
only  "  form  a  kind  of  bed"  for  itself  "  on  the  surface,"  and 
there  Vemain  !  He  here,  moreover,  not  only  again  deserts 
his  own  hypothesis  of  a  molten  ocean,  to  which  the  dis- 
cussion alone  relates,  but  contradicts  gt'ology  itself.  For 
the  base  on  wliich  the  fragments  jof  the  brt»ken  strata  rest 
is  not,  as  ho  intimates  in  this  passage,  ^^  a  mass  of  Uva 
solidified  to  a  great  depth,"  nor  lava  in  any  condition,  but 
granite.  What  unmatched  mistakes !  Is  it  so  that  he  does 
not  know  that  granite  is  the  hods  on  which  all  the  stratified 
rocks  rest ;  or  is  he  unable  to  see,  that  to  suppose  that  they 
rest  on  a  bed  of  solidified  lava  of  great  depth  is  to  contra- 
dict that  indisputable  fact,  and  exhibit  volcanic  lava  as  the 
primary  rock  ?  That  we  may  contrast  the  theoiy  on  which 
he  here  proceeds  with  the  views  enteilained  by  geologists, 
we  quote  a  passage  from  Dr.  Buckland : 

"Assuming  that  fire  and  water  have  been  the  two  great 
agents  employed  in  reducing  the  surface  of  the  globe  to  its 
actual  condition,  we  see  in  repeated  operations  of  these  agents 
causes  adequate  to  the  production  of  those  irregular  elevations 
and  depressions  of  the  fundamental  rocks  of  the  grofiite  series 
which  are  delineated  in  the  lower  region  of  our  section  [an 
ideal  section  or  map  of  a  portion  of  the  earth^s  crust],  as  forfn- 
ing  the  basis  of  the  entire  superstructure  of  stratified  rocks. 

"  Near  the  right  extremity  of  the  section  the  undulating 
surface  of  the  fundamental  granite  is  represented  for  the  most 
part  as  being  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea. 
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''  On  the  left  extremity,  the  granite  is  elevated  into  one  of 
those  lofty  alpine  ridges,  which  have  affected,  by  their  upward 
movement,  the  entire  series  of  stratified  rocks. 

*'  Corresponding  formations  of  primary  and  transition  strata 
are  represented  as  occurring  on  each  side  of  this  elevated 
granite,  which  is  supposed  to  have  broken  through,  and  to  have 
carried  up  with  it  to  their  present  elevated  and  highly  inclined 
position,  strata  that  were  once  continuous  and  nearly  hori- 
zontal.^'— Bridgewater  Treatise^  vol.  i.,  p.  4. 

If  Mr.  Blake  is  master  of  the  science  he  professes  to 
treat  so  learnedly,  how  is  it  that  he  can  be  ignorant  of  this 
most  obvious,  nniversally  acknowledged,  and  fnndamental 
fact  in  the  structure  of  the  earth's  crust  ?  If  he  is  not 
ignorant  of  it,  how  is  it  that  he  here  assumes  and  repre- 
sents, that  in  place  of  granite,  a  bed  of  solidiiied  lava  of 
great  depth  is  the  basis  on  which  all  the  stratified  rocks 
rest  ?  Whatever  the  answer  may  be,  it  must  be  fatal  to 
his  authority  as  a  geological  critic. 

Such  are  his  animadversions  on  the  article  in  the  Journal 
on  Dr.  Hitchcock's  tiieory  of  a  molten  world.  Can  any- 
thing be  more  certain  than  that  he  has  undertaken  a 
task  for  which  he  has  no  qualifications;  that  he  neither 
understands  the  subject  nor  himself ;  that  he  is  alike  utterly 
incapable  of  demonstrating  or  confuting  a  point;  of  grasp- 
ing a  principle  or  discerning  the  relation  of  proofs  to  a  pro- 
position ;  that  his  mind  is  a  chaos  of  incoherence  and  bewil- 
derment, as  though  he  had  met  some  shock  that  wrenched 
and  dislocated  his  logical  powers  ?  We  are  sorry  to  be  driven 
to  this  conviction,  but  we  see  no  other  probable  judgment 
that  can  be  formed  of  his  procedure.  How  else  could  it 
have  happened  that  he  should  not  have  answered  a  single 
objection  which  he  proposes  to  refute;  that  he  should 
not  have  stated  one  correctly;  that  he  should  not  have 
offered  a  single  argument  that  is  appropriate  to  the  point 
he  was  to  meet;  that  he  should  not  have  adhered  to 
his  own  theory,  nor  maintained  consistency  with  the  laws 
of  matter  or  the  most  essential  facts  of  geology  through  a 
single  paragraph?  Who  with  a  clear  head,  and  honest  aim, 
and  a  tolerable  share  of  information,  could  have  crowded 
into  the  space  of  four  pages  such  a  complication  of  miscon- 
ceptions, misrepresentations,  blunders,  and  self-contradic- 
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tions,  witbotit  the  intermixture  of  a  solitary  trnth^  as  tboee 
which  have  passed  nnder  oar  review! 

He  next  tnms  to  the  yolnme  entitled  ^  The  Facts  and 
Principles  of  Geology  and  not  Theories,"  consisting  chiefly 
of  articles  originally  published  in  the  Journal,  and  renews 
his  attempt  to  convict  us  of  incompetenee  to  treat  the  sub- 
ject accurately.    He  says : 

*'  We  will  first  examine  his  rigid  to  speak  hy  authority  on 
physical  questions;  and  that  we  may  the  more  clearly  see  ids 
^qualifications  to  perform  the  task  of  instructing  us  upon  these 
grave  issues,  and  thus  be  enabled  the  better  to  determine  bow 
far  to  adopt  his  conclusions,  let  us  attempt  to  follow  him  in  a 
few  of  his  discussions. 

**  In  the  first  chapter  of  his  book,  he  lays  down  the  criteria 
by  which  geological  theories  are  to  be  tested,  and  gives  in  suo- 
•cession  six  characteristics  which  must  distinguish  geological  hypo- 
theses and  reasonings,  in  order  that  the  inferences  from  them 
as  to  the  age  of  the  world,  may  be  legitimate.  Most  of  these 
characteristics,  we  may  admit  in  advance,  are  simple  truisms. 
For  instance,  the  first  characteristic  given  is — *  They  must  be 
consistent  with — ^not  contravene  the  laws  of  nature. '  This  pro- 
position needs  no  defence.  It  commends  itself  to  the  simplest 
understanding ;  and  of  course  our  author  adopts  it  as  his  guide 
in  all  his  reasonings ;  and  from  such  a  stand-point  we  can  antici- 
pate a  most  luminous  and  ^  consistent'  exposition  of  the  charac- 
ter and  operation  of  these  '  laws  of  nature.'  We  will  see.  He 
proceeds  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of  this  rule  thus  laid  down  as 
follows :  *  Geologists  have  no  more  right  to  assume  that  it  (the 
earth)  was  imbued  originally  with  thousands  and  millions  of 
times  its  present  sum  of  heat,  than  they  have  to  assume  that  it 
had  thousands  and  millions  of  times  its  present  bulk  of  water, 
air,  quartz,  lime,  or  any  other  ingredient  that  enters  into  its 
composition.'  Observe  that  our  object  is  not  to  discuss  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  the  hypothesis  here  laid  doum  €u  such.  It  may 
be  true  or  not ;  geologists  differ.  But  at  present  we  have  only 
to  do  with  our  author's  position  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
laws  of  nature.  Are  tre  to  believe  that  it  would  contravene  the 
laws  of  nature  far  the  earth  to  have  been  in  any  past  time^ 
IS  ANT  DBQREE  toormer  than  it  now  is  f  The  illustration  given 
evidently  includes  this  thought ;  for  though  it  says  '  thousands 
and  millions  of  times,'  yet  it  is  clear  that  if  the  laws  of  nature 
are  violated  at  all,  it  is  not  by  the  number  of  times  the  earth 
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was  hotter,  bat  by  the  fiict  that  it  was  hotter  in  any  degree, 
whether  twice,  thrioe,  or  a  million  of  times.  Bat  wherein  are 
any  of  the  laws  of  natare  contravened  by  the  sapposition  that 
the  earth  was  warmer,  however  mach  or  little,  at  some  previous 
date,  than  it  is  now  ?  Does  the  economy  of  nature  suffer  vio- 
lence token  anything  changes  its  temperature  f  Every  day's 
experience  can  answer  this  qaestion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
earth  and  everything  about  it,  is  constantly  changing  its  amount 
of  heat,  by  receiving  it  from  the  sun  and  other  sources,  at  one 
time  &ster,  and  at  another  slower,  than  it  is  radiated.  Unifor- 
mity in  this  particular  is  contrary  to  all  experience  and  philo- 
sophy alike ;  so  that  the  hypothesis  that  the  earth,  or  any  of  its 
parts,  were  vastly  hotter  than  at  present,  cannot  be  thus  settled 
as  absurd  in  advance,  but  must  be  determined  by  its  own  proper 
evidence.  That  Mr.  L.  confounds  the  mundane  with  the  cos- 
mical  features  of  our  earth  in  this  discussion  is  evident /rom  his 
rtference  of  heat  to  the  same  category  with  watery  air^  qjiartZy 
Umey  etc.  The  last  belong  to  our  earth  alone,  and  it  is  admitted 
may  not  be  greatly  different  in  amount  now,  from  what  they 
were  at  their  first  creation ;  because  when  they  are  destroyed 
by  the  thousand  chemical  and  vital  forces  everywhere  operating 
around  as,  the  elements  of  which  they  are  composed  still  remain, 
and  may  be  again  reunited  into  similar  substances.  But  not  so 
with  heat ;  it  has  cosmical  relations.  But  an  instant  ago  it  may 
have  visited  us  in  the  sunbeam  or  from  a  distant  star ;  in  the 
following  instant  it  may  be  speeding  its  arrowy  flight  back  into 
the  bosom  of  unfathomable  space  never  to  return ;  and  while  it 
is  probable  that  there  is  not  in  the  aggregate  a  single  degree 
more  of  heat  now  existing  in  its  various  modifications  than  when 
it  was  first  created,  the  statement  can  be  made  only  of  our 
entire  universe,  taken  as  a  whole,  while  its  separate  paits  are 
ever  changing  both  their  absolute  and  relative  temperature. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  this  first  geological  rule  laid  down  by 
our  author  has  been  violated,  not  by  the  geologists,  but  by  Mr. 
Lord  himself"— Pp.  546-648. 

The  misrepresentation  here  is  so  flagrant,  as  scarcely  to 
need  to  be  pointed  out,  and  so  studied  and  unnatural  as  not 
easily  to  admit  the  supposition  that  it  was  the  work  of  dul- 
nes8  or  carelessness.  His  first  allegation  is,  that  to  hold  it 
to  be  in  contravention  of  the  laws  of  nature  to  assume  that 
the  earth  was  originally  imbued  with  thousands  and  millions 
of  times  its  present  heat;  is  equivalent  to  holding  it  to  be  a 
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contravention  of  those  laws  to  "  believe  "  it  to  ''  liave  been 
in  any  j)af*t  time  in  any  degree  warmer  than  it  ie  now,^ 
This  astounding  asseveration  bespeaks,  we  think  onr 
readers  will  agree  with  us,  a  tonch  of  recklessness  and  des- 
peration Hs  well  as  extreme  dulness.  If  it  sprang  alone 
from  an  inability  to  dintingnish  differences  in  magnitude, 
how  absolute  must  tliat  inability  be?  Those  propositions 
are  not  equivalents.  Tlie  whole  relevancy  and  significance 
^f  our  statement  rests  on  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  differ- 
ence between  the  sum  of  heat  that  now  belongs  to  the 
earth,  and  thousands  and  millions  of  times  that  sum,  as  the 
Bumbers  express.  To  assert,  as  Mr.  Blake  in  effect  does,  tliat 
there  i^  not  such  a  difference,  is  to  assert  that  those  numbers 
have  DO  meatiing;  and  that  is  to  strike  from  the  passage  the 
very  clement  on  which  he  builds  his  accusation  I  But  the 
falsehood,  which  he  makes  the  basis  of  his  charge,  is  stiU 
more  enormous  even  than  that  For  he  asserts,  and  rests 
his  accusation  on  the  assertion,  that  to  deny  that  thousands 
and  millions  of  times  more  heat  ever  belonged  to  the  earth 
than  its  present  sum,  is  to  deny  that  any  even  the  slightest 
conceivable  degree,  more  than  its  present  sum,  ever  be- 
longed to  it.  But  that  is  to  affirm  that  thousands  and 
millions  of  times  a  vast  specified  sum,  is  no  greater  than 
the  least  possible  part  of  that  sum.  Having  fabricated  this 
senseless  self-contradiction,  this  monstrous  falsehood,  the 
process  by  which  he  attemi)ts  to  make  it  the  means  of  con- 
victing us  of  incomi)etencc  to  speak  on  "  physical  questions" 
is  the  following. 

Thousands  and  millions  of  times  the  sum  of  heat  that  now 
belongs  to  the  earth  is  no  greater  than  the  most  infinitesimal 
particle  or  degree  of  that  heat. 

Tlierefore  to  say  that  thousands  and  millions  of  times  the 
earth's  present  sum  of  heat  can  never  at  any  former  period 
have  belonged  to  it,  is  to  say  that  not  an  infinitesimal  mea- 
sure or  degree  greater  than  its  present  sum  can  ever  have 
belonged  to  it. 

But  Mr.  L.  says,  that  to  assume  that  thousands  and  mil- 
lions of  times  its  present  sum  of  heat  ever  belonged  to  the 
earth,  is  to  contravene  the  laws  of  nature. 

Therefore  to  say  that  an  infinitesimal  particle  or  degree 
greater  than  its  present  sum  ever  belonged  to  it,  is  to  con- 
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travene  the  laws  of  nature.  "  It  is  clear,*'  he  says,  **  that  if 
the  lawfi  of  nature  are  violated  at  all,  it  is  not  bjr  the  num* 
ber  of  times  the  earth  was  hotter,  but  by  the  fact  that  it 
was  hotter  in  any  degree,  whether  twice,  thrive,  or  a  mil- 
lion of  times." 

Snch  is  the  atrocious  expedient  to  which  he  resorts  to 
convict  n3  of  error.  The  transparency  and  enormity  of  his 
misrepresentation  bespeak  his  despair  of  all  other  means 
of  accomplishing  his  object.  Would  he  have  conjured  up 
such  a  hideous  spectre,  bearing  the  brand  of  its  falsehood 
and  malignity  on  its  brow,  had  he  had  any  legitimate 
grounds  for  his  discrediting  impatationsJ  But  his  follj  and 
malice  are  too  nndisguised  and  audacious  to  gain  their  end. 
He  will  find  himself  mistaken  in  the  expectation  that  read- 
ers of  intelligenoe  can  be  misled  by  such  glaring  outrages 
on  truth  and  decency.  No  one  can  fail  to  see  that  there  is 
iiere  something  worse  than  blundering;  that  however  pl^in 
the  defect  of  reason  may  be,  there  are  unmistakable 
tokens  of  deadly  instincts;  that  whatever  lack  there  may 
be  of  the  cunning  of  the  serpent,  there,  are  indubitable  traces 
of  its  venom. 

Having  framed  this  accusation,  without  a  particle  of 
ground,  and  in  the  presence  of  tlie  most  indubitable  proofs 
of  its  falsehood,  he  next  endeavors  by  means  of  it  to  convict 
us  of  a  gi^oss  mistake  in  assuming  that  it  is  to  contravene 
the  laws  of  nature  to  assnme  that  thonsands  and  millions  of 
times  the  earth's  present  sum  of  heat  may  have  originally 
belonged  to  it 

1.  But  his  argument  being  directed  wholly  against  the 
self-con tradictioiis  proposition  he  has  falsely  set  up  as  equi- 
valent to  ours,  it  confutes  that  proposition,  not  us.  His 
language  is,  "But  wherein  are  any  of  the  laws  of  nature 
contravened  by  the  supposition  that  the  earth  was  warmer, 
however  much  or  little,  at  some  previous  date,  tlian  it  is 
now?  Does  the  economy  of  nature  suffer  violence  when 
anything  changes  its  temperature !  Every  day's  experience 
can  answer  that  question."  As  no  such  proposition  as  that 
he  here  assails  has  been  advanced  by  us;  as  it  differs  thou- 
sands and  millions  of  degrees  from  that  which  we  penned, 
in  overturning  it  he  only  strikes  down  the  baseless  edifice  he 
had  himself  erected    We  are  left  untouched. 
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2.  Is  his  charge,  howeTer,  legitimate,  that  we  used  language 
improperly  and  abBurdlj  in  representing  it  as^a  contraven- 
tion of  the  laws  of  natnre,  to  assume  that  thousands  and 
millions  of  times  the  earth's  present  snm  of  heat  belonged 
to  it  at  t])e  moment  of  its  creation  ?  Tliat  the  reader  may 
see  what  is  meant  by  contravening  the  laws  of  nature,  we 
transcribe  the  passages  in  the  Journal  to  which  he  refers. 

"  In  order  thai  the  hypotheses  and  reasonings  on  which  geo- 
logists build  their  inferences  of  the  age  of  the  world  may  be 
legitimate,  and  fill  the  office  which  they  assiga  them,  they  must 
possess,  it  will  be  admitted  on  all  hands,  certain  characteristics, 
and  be  free  from  certain  faults. 

"  They  must  be  consistent  with — not  contravene — the  laws  of 
nature.  Geologists  musi  not  assume,  for  example,  as  a  preparative 
for  their  hypothesis  respecting  the  formation  of  the  strata,  that 
the  world  originally  existed  in  a  state  that  is  incompatible  with 
its  present  nctture.  Such  as  that  k  was  created  a  gas,  or  an 
assemblage  of  gases ;  as  that  implies  that  there  was  an  imibensely 
greater  amount  of  caloric  in  it  originally  than  now  belongs  to 
it ;  which  is  whoUt/  tmauthorized  and  wiscientijic.  Geologists 
have  no  more  right  to  assume  that  it  was  imbued  origioally 
with  thousands  and  millions  of  tinges  its  present  sum^f  heat  than 
they  have  to  assume  that  it  had  thousands  and  millions  of  times 
its  present  bulk  of  water,  air,  quarti,  lime,  or  any  other  ingredi- 
ent that  enters  into  its  compositiouJ^ — Geognosy^  pp.  17,  18. 

Ilere  the  contravention  of  the  laws  of  nature  is  defined  as 
an  ascription  to  the  earth  of  something  that  is  "  incompati- 
ble with  its  present  nature"  or  constitution ;  or  the  assamp- 
tion  of  something  in  regard  to  it  that  implies  a  different 
constitution,  and  is  therefore  "  unauthorized  and  unscientific.'' 
Is  the  aseription  then  to  the  earth  at  the  moment  of  its 
creation  and  afterwards,  of  thousands  and  millions  of  times 
its  present  sum  of  heat,  a  contravention  of  the  laws  of 
nature ;  and  not  simply  a  misrepresentation  of  nature  itself? ' 
We  answer  yes.  We  could  not  have  used  language  more 
entirely  appropriate.  For  the  heat  in  question  is  exhibited 
by  the  theory  as  in  a  developed  and  active  state  j  and  as 
existing  and  acting  therefore  in  conjunction  with  chemi- 
cal and  other  agents  and  processes  such  as  are  always  the 
concomitants  and  causes  of  the  evolution  and  action  of 
heat     But  that  is  to  assume  tliat  those  chemical  and  other 
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agents  were  thousands  and  millions  of  times  greater  in 
quantity  than  now  belong  to  the  earth ;  or  else,  that  though 
the  same  in  quantity,  they  had  thousands  and  millions  of 
times  the  energy  of  the  agents  of  tlie  same  species  that  now 
belong  to  the  globe.    But  either  of  those  assumptions  is  a 
contravention  of  the  laws  of  nature.  It  is  to  contravene  those 
laws  to  assume  that  the  chemical  agents  that  now  belong  to 
Che  earth  had  at  a  former  period  thousands  and  millions  of 
tiroes  their  present  energy.  For  the  force  of  chemical  agents 
depends  on  their  nature  and  bulk*    As  the  energy  of  each 
particle  depends  on  its  nature ;  so  the  energy  of  any  given 
number  or  quantity  of  particles  depends  on  that  number 
or  quantity.    A  specific  weight,  for  example,  of  oxygen, 
has  a  specific  force  to  produce  certain  chemical  effects ;  and 
twice  that  weight  has  twice  that  force  to  produce  those 
effects,  and  no  more.    A  specific  weight,  in  like  manner, 
of  carbonic  acid,  has  a  specific  force  to  produce  certain  che- 
mical effects,  and  twice  that  weight  has  twice  that  force, 
and  no  more.    It  is  thus  a  law  of  nature,  that  the  force  of 
chemical  agents  is  determined  and  limited  by  their  consti- 
tution and  quantity ;  and  thence  to  ascribe  to  them  thou- 
sands and  millions  of  times  that  force  is  to  contravene  the 
laws  of  their  nature ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  to  ascribe  to  them 
an  energy  and  a  scale  of  effects  that  are  wholly  incompati- 
ble with  their  constitution  and  law  of  action.    To  assume, 
accordingly,  that  the  earth  at  its  creation,  and  immediately 
after,  had  thousands  and  millions  of  times  its  present  sum 
of  heat,  is  to  contravene  the  laws  of  nature ;  because  it  is  to 
assume  that  the  chemical  agents  now  belonging  to  the 
globe  that  have  the  power  of  developing  heat,  then  possessed 
that  power  in  an  immeasurably  higher  degree ;  and  that  is 
to  contradict  the  law  of  their  action,  which  is,  that  their 
force,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  effects  they  produce,  have 
a  specific  proportion  to  their  quantity.     All  the  chemical 
agents  that  now  belong  to  the  earth  are  wholly  inadequate 
to  the  evolution  of  such  a  measure  of  heat  as  to  melt  all  the 
solid  parts  of  the  globe.    To  produce  that  effect,  their 
energy  would  need  to  be  thousands  and  millions  of  times 
greater  than  it  now  is.    To  suppose  them  ever  capable  of 
prodacing  that  effect  is  therefore  to  contradict  their  nature 
and  law  of  agency. 
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Thifl  mfty  be  eonfirmed  bj  a  mnltitnde  of  parallels.  To 
assume,  for  example,  that  the  snn  once  transmitted  to  our 
world  thoBsands  and  millions  of  times  the  qnantity  of  light 
it  DOW  sheds  on  if,  is  to  contravene  the  laws  of  nature.  For 
as  the  power  of  that  orb  to  transmit  liglit  to  onr  globe, 
depends  on  its  constitution  as  a  light-giving  bodj — its  bulk 
and  its  distance,  to  omit  other  conditions — ^and  the  quantity 
of  light  it  now  transmits  to  us  is  the  measure  of  that  power; 
to  suppose  that  it  once  emitted  thousands  and  millions  of 
times  more  light,  is  to  suppose  that  its  light-giving  power 
was  not  determined  by  its  constitution,  size,  and  distance ; 
and  that  is  to  contradict  its  nature  and  laws  of  action. 

To  suppose  that  at  a  former  period  a  given  weight  of  ice, 
when  dissolved,  yielded  twice  the  quantity  of  water  the 
sam^  weight  now  does,  is  to  contravene  the  laws  of  nature. 
For  as  tlie  weight  of  the  water  in  each  case  would  be  the 
same  as  the  weight  of  the  ice  from  which  it  was  formed; 
to  suppose  that  the  bulk  in  the  one  case  would  be  twice  the 
bulk  in  the  other,  is  to  suppose  that  its  density  in  the  one 
would  be  twice  its  densjity  in  the  otlier ;  and  that  would  be 
to  suppose  that  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  or  the  force 
of  gravity  to  which  it  was  subjected  differed  proportionally 
in  its  intensity  ;  which,  as  those  forces  are  uniform  at  the 
earth's  sui-face,  is  to  contradict  the  law  of  their  action. 
To  suppose  that  ice  had  at  a  former  period  ten  times  the 
solidity  and  strength  of  cohesion  it  now  has,  is  in  like  man- 
ner to  contravene  the  laws  of  nature ;  because  it  is  to  contra- 
dict the  law  of  expansion,  under  which  it  is  formed. 

These  examples  are  suflScient.  There  never  was  a  plainer 
case.  Tlie  axiom  we  stated  is  indubitabl}*  true  and  perti- 
nent to  the  subject;  and  the  terms  in  which  we  expressed  it, 
and  the  exemplifications  we  gave  of  it,  are  legitimate  and 
unexceptionable.  None  but  an  assailant  like  Mr.  Blake, 
perverse  and  unscrupulous  in  the  extreme,  would  have  made 
them  the  ground  of  such  an  assault.  But  his  folly  and 
malevolence  defeat  themselves.  He  has  only  shown  that 
there  is  no  misrepresentation  so  gross,  that  he  is  not  ready 
to  perpetrate  it ;  that  there  is  no  meanness  so  vile  that  he  is 
not  willing  to  descend  to  it  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  us. 

He  closes  this  tirade  by  charging  that  we  confound  the 
mundane  with  the  cosmicat  features  of  the  earth  in  this  dis- 
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CQssion,  and  asserts,  in  order  to  sustain  that  charge,  that  we 
refer  heat  to  the  same  category  with  water,  air,  quartz,  and 
lime.  But  that,  like  all  his  other  accusations,  is  a  point- 
blank  misrepresentation.  We  do  not  refer  the  elements  he 
mentions  to  any  category  whatever.  We  only  speak  6f 
"  water,  air,  quartz,  lime,  or  any  other  ingredient  that  enters 
into  the  composition"  of  our  world ;  and  say  that  "  geolo- 
gists have  no  more  right  to  assume  that  the  earth  was  origi- 
nally imbued  with  thousands  and  millions  of  times  its  pre- 
sent sum  of  heat,  than  they  have  to  assume  that  it  had  thou- 
sands and  millions  of  times  its  present  bulk  of  water,  air, 
quartz,  lime,  or  any  other  ingredient  that  enters  into  its 
composition."  If,  moreover,  that  were  to  refer  them  all  to 
the  same  category,  Mr.  Blake  would  be  as  guilty  of  it  as  W8 
could  be ;  for  he  admits  and  expatiates  on  the  fact,  that  heat 
▼181  ts  us  *'in  4;he  sunbeams."  Was  that  an  inadvertence? 
Does  Mr.  Blake  deny  that  heat  is  a  real  force,  and  is  one  of 
the  elements  of  our  world?  If  not,  if  he  holds  that  heat  is 
a  constituent  of  the  earth,  as  truly  as  quartz  and  lime  are, 
and  if  that  is  to  refer  those  elements  and  heat  to  the  same 
category,  how  is  it  that  he  is  not  amenable  to  the  charge, 
which,  with  such  a  flourish  of  rhetoric,  he  alleges  against 
usf 
We  proceed  to  his  next  allegation. 

"Again,  in  a  second  attempt  to  apply  this  same  canon  to 
nature,  he  says, '  It  is  to  contradict  the  laws  of  matter  likewise 
to  a&sume  that  the  world  was  created  in  the  form  of  gas.'  He 
then  proceeds  to  argue  the  proposition  as  follows:  *  Matter, 
\Biih  the  exception  of  a  few  species  such  cls  the  elements  of  air 
and  toater^  is  raised  to  a  gaseous  form  only  by  intense  heat. 
But  heat  is  naturally  latent.  It  is  developed  or  made  percepti- 
ble only  by  chemical  action.  To  suppose  the  world  to  have 
been  created  in  a  gaseous  form  is,  therefore,  to  suppose  it  to 
have  been  created  in  a  condition  to  which  it  could  not,  accord- 
ing to  the  present  laws  of  matter,  have  existed,  except  as  a 
secondary  state,  or  as  a  consequence  of  the  action  of  its  elements 
on  each  other  after  they  were  created.  The  supposition,  there- 
fore, contradicts  the  laws  of  heat,  and  the  formation  of  gaseous 
bodies.'  If  our  author  had  not  elsewhere  (No.  iii.  vol.  v.  Theo. 
Journal)  expressed  these  same  views,  even  more  fully  and  expli- 
citly, we  should  have  been  in  doubt  whether  these  words  do 
indeed  convey  his  meaning.    We  could   not  otherwise  have 
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aaBomed  that  one  who  speaks  so  confidently  npon  all  matters 
relating  to  physical  questions,  oould  have  grouped  into  one  short 
paragraph,  so  much  of  error — and  error  too  which  lies  at  the 
very  base  of  a  range  of  geological  investigations,  and  which 
must  entirely  unfit  its  professor  for  any  successful  physical  * 
research.  The  gaseous  form  of  matter,  argues  Mr.  Lord, 
requires  intense  heat.  Heat  is  naturally  latent,  and  requires 
chemical  action  to  develop  it :  therefore  chemical  action  is  neces- 
sary to  the  gaseous  form  of  matter;  and  hence,  as  chemical 
action  could  not  have  preceded  the  creation  of  matter,  matter 
could  not  be  created  gaseous.  Such,  in  a  condensed  form,  is 
an  argument  several  times  repeated  in  Mr.  Lord's  writings. 
Let  us  examine  his  premises. 

"^  First  of  all,  underlying  the  whole  argument,  is  an  erroneous 
^ew  of  the  nature  of  liquids  and  gases.  Mr.  Lord  says  that 
*  intense  heat'  is  necessary  to  the  gaseous  form  of  matter.  Bat 
he  evidently  can  mean  only  uncombined  or  sensible  heat,  and 
not  latent  heat,  for  this  could  hardly  be  called  intense ;  besides, 
he  says,  '  heat  is  naturally  ktent,'  and  if  this  naturally  latent 
heat  could  cause  the  gaseous  state,  this  state  could  not  be  said 
with  any  propriety  by  Mr.  L.  to  contradict  the  laws  of  nature. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  he  considers  the  gaseous  form  of  matter 
as  entirely  due  to  that  developed,  external  heat,  which  can  be 
detected  by  the  thermometer,  and  is  perceptible  to  the  senses. 

'^  That  this  is  utterly  at  variance  with  all  the  facts  and  teach- 
ings of  science,  Mr.  Lord  could  have  learned  from  any  elemen- 
tary text-book  in  physics.  That  it  is  this  naturally  latent  beat, 
and  not  that  which  is  developed  or  made  perceptible,  that  gives 
their  peculiar  form  to  gaseous  as  well  as  liquid  substances,  is 
evident  from  the  facts  accompanying  these  changes." — ^Pp. 
648-550. 

The  whole  show  of  a  successful  accnsation  here,  as  in 
every  other  instance,  is  the  result  of  sheer  and  unpardonable 
misrepresentation.  Our  argument  is  based  on  the  process 
by  which  the  solid  substances  of  which  the  globe  consists 
are  converted — as  far  as  they  may  be  converted — into 
gaseous  forms.  We  expressly  excluded  from  the  discus- 
sion oxygen  and  nitrogen,  which  are  the  constitaents  of 
atmospheric  air ;  and  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  which  are  the 
constituents  of  water ;  and  any  others,  if  there  are  any,  of 
a  similar  nature ;  and  confined  our  reference  to  the  solid 
matter  of  the  gloUy  such  as  stratified  and  crystallized  rocks. 
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earths,  etc.  And  onr  Btatement  is,  that  such  maUer  cannot 
be  raised  into  a  gaseous  form,  except  by  heat ;  that  that 
beat  mast  be  commanicated  to  it  from  without ;  and  there- 
fore must  be  developed  by  chemical  action  oat  of  a  latent 
state  in  which  it  naturally  existed  before  in  the  agents  from 
which  it  is  to  be  educed,  and  transferred  to  the  matter  to 
be  converted  into  gas.  Tliat  is  not  only  the  plain  meaning 
of  our  language,  but  it  is  the  only  construction  it  will  bear. 
We  said  not  a  word  aflBrming  or  implying  that  the  heat  by 
which  the  matter  was  converted  into  a  gaseous  form,  would 
not  become  latent  in  that  process.  As  the  latency  we 
affirmed  of  it,  was  its  latency  in  the  chemical  agents  out  of 
which  it  was  to  be  educed,  anterior  to  its  development,  so 
the  perceptibleness  we  predicated  of  it,  was  exclusively  that 
perceptibleness  which  would  take  place  in  the  process  of  its 
development  out  of  its  previous  state  of  latency.  The  pre- 
tence, therefore,  that  we  alleged  or  implied  that  the  heat  by 
which  the  matter  in  question  would  be  raised  into  a  gaseous 
form,  would  continue  in  a  developed  and  active  state  in  that 
form,  so  as  to  be  '^perceptible  to  the  sen8es,'Mike  the  heat 
of  sunbeams  and  fire,  is  a  mere  fiction.  There  not  only  is 
no  such  proposition  in  the  passage  to  which  he  refers,  but 
it  is  a  point-blank  contradiction  to  its  language  and  repre- 
sentation. For  as  we  state  that  the  development  of  heat 
takes  place  by  a  chemical  process,  to  assert  that  the  heat  by 
which  earthy  matter  is  converted  into  gas,  continues  in  a 
developed  and  active  state  after  it  has  entered  into  combi- 
nation with  that  matter  and  raised  it  into  a  gaseous  form,  is 
to  assert  that  the  chemical  action  by  which  it  was  developed 
continues  in  the  gas  itself  after  it  is  formed^  which  is  con- 
tradictious and  absurd. 

Is,  however,  the  statement  we  made  of  the  process  by 
which  solids  are  converted  into  gas,  correct?  Most  cer- 
tainly. Mr.  Blake  himself  proceeds  forthwith  to  exemplify 
and  demonstrate  it.    Thus  he  says : 

'*  Take  a  portion  of  ice,  and  gradually  raise  its  tempenxture 
hy  the  cgoplication  of  hectt  to  the  containing  vessel.  The  ice  will 
gradaally  rise  in  temperature,  till  it  reaches  the  melting  point. 
At  this  temperature  it  will  remain,  as  additional  heat  is  con- 
tin  aaily  added,  till  all  is  reduced  to  the  liquid  state.  As  soon 
as  this  point  is  attained,  the  temperature  again  rises  gradually. 
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as  heat  is  applied^  till  it  reaches  the  hoiling  pomt,  when  the 
ascent  of  the  thermometer  is  again  arrested  till  all  of  the  water 
is  evaporated,  or  turned  into  a  gaseous  form.  Now  what 
becomes  of  the  heat  that  is  api^ied  to  the  ioe  during  all  the 
time  it  is  melting,  after  it  reaches  32°  ?  It  does  not  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  water;  it  cannot  be  found  by  the  ther- 
mometer; it  cannot  be  detected  by  the  senses;  and  so  also 
when  the  water  has  reached  the  boiling  point,  and  steam  is 
formed,  the  heat  that  is  afterwards  added,  cannot  be  detected, 
cither  in  the  water  or  the  steam,  by  any  of  our  senses,  or  by 

thermometric  examinations The  necessary  conclusion  is 

that  tins  last,  this  latent  heat  produced  the  change — has  con- 
verted ice  into  the  liquid,  and  water  into  the  gaseous  form. 

^'  If  further  proof  be  needed  that  this  is  the  true  philosophy 
of  the  case,  reconvert  this  steam  into  water,  and  this  water  into 
ice,  and  all  the  latent  heat  again  reappears — is  '  developed  or 
made  perceptible.^  What  is  thus  true  of  ice  and  water,  is 
equally  true  of  all  substances,  while  passing  into  the  liquid 

OB  GASBOUS  PORM." — Pp.  550,  551. 

Hr.  Blake's  "  philosophy  of  the  case"  thus  coincides  in 
every  element  with  our  statement.  He  aflSrms  that  neither 
ice,  water,  nor  any  other  "  substance"  can  be  converted  into 
a  gaseous  form,  except  by  the  aj>plication  of  heat,  which  is 
the  first  &ct  we  affirmed  to  show  that  a  gaseous  form  of 
most  substances  can  only  be  tlie  result  of  a  process.  That 
heat  being  applied  must  previously  be  external  to  the  sub- 
stance to  which  it  is  communicated.  Kext,  he  admits,  and 
who  could  do  otherwise,  that  heat  in  order  to  bo  so  applied, 
must  be  in  a  state  of  development  or  perceptibleness,  and 
that  its  development  must  be  the  result  of  a  chemical  pro- 
cess ;  and  that  is  the  second  fact  we  alleged  as  a  proof  that 
most  substances  can  receive  a  gaseous  form,  only  as  the 
result  of  a  process.  As  the  water  in  the  boiler  of  a  steam- 
engine  can  be  converted  into  steam  only  by  the  application 
of  heat  from  without,  so  heat  can  be  communicated  to  the 
water  in  a  boiler  only  by  being  developed  into  an  active  and 
communicable  state ;  and  that  development  can  only  take 
place  by  a  chemical  process.  It  is  by  the  burning  of  the 
wood,  coal,  or  other  substance  that  is  used  as  fuel,  that  the 
heat  is  brought  into  an  active  and  communicable  form  or 
relation.    But  admitting  that  it  must  be  developed  in  order 
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to  be  cominnnicable,  he  admits  that  antecedently  to  that 
developroent  it  exists  in  a  latent  state,  in  tlie  chemical  agents 
out  of  which  it  is  ednced ;  and  that  is  the  third  fact  which 
we  alleged  to  show  that  solid  matter  can  assume  a  gaseous 
form  only  as  the  result  of  a  process.  And  in  admitting 
these  several  facts,  he  admits  all  which  we  affirm,  bq^h  in 
the  premise  and  the  conclusion  of  oar  argument.  He  thus 
indubitably  admits,  in  effect,  that  to  suppose  the  world  to 
have  been  created  in  a  gaseous  form,  is  to  suppose  it  to 
have  been  created  in  a  condition  in  which  it  could  not — 
according  to  the  present  lawaofmaUer — have  existed,  except 
as  a  secondary  state,  or  as  a  consequence  of  the  action  of  its 
elements  on  each  other  after  they  were  created.  And  in 
admitting  that,  he  admits  that  the  supposition  that  it  was 
created  in  a  gaseous  form,  contradicts  the  laws  of  heat  and 
the  formation  of  gaseous  bodies,  which  was  the  point  we 
aimed  to  establish.  Mr.  Blake  thus,  instead  of  convicting 
us  of  an  error,  vindicates  us  and  overturns  himself.  His 
pretext  that  we  represent  the  heat  by  which  matter  is  con- 
verted into  gas,  as  continuing  in  a  developed  and  active  state 
in  the  gas  itself  which  it  is  the  means  of  forming,  is  as  baseless 
and  unjust  as  it  would  be  to  charge  him  with  that  error. 
Our  aim  was  simply  to  show  that  according  to  the  present 
laws  of  matter,  solid  substances  cannot,  be  raised  into  a 
gaseous  form  except  by  a  chemical  process.  We  had  no 
occasion  to  speak  of  any  action  or  condition  of  which  such 
gases  are  susceptive  after  they  reach  that  form,  and  we 
mentioned  the  previous  latency  of  the  heat  by  which  such 
bodies  are  converted  into  gas,  because  the  development  of 
that  heat  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the  generai  process  by 
which  the  conversion  of  solid  matter  into  gas  is  effected. 
We  leave  our  readers  to  judge  of  the  recklessness  and  rancor 
that  in  so  transparent  a  case,  could  prompt  Mr.  B.  to  fabri- 
cate the  unnatural  and  self-confuting  fiction  he  here  has,  in 
order  to  draw  on  us  the  distrust  and  scorn  of  his  readers. 
Was  it  to  divert  attention  fro;n  the  unanswerableness  of  our 
objection  to  the  theory  of  the  creation  of  the  world  in  a 
state  of  fusion  ?  No  one  can  fail  to  see  that  the  objection  is 
fatal  to  that  notion.  To  admit  as  he  does  that  the  world 
was  created  in  a  state  into  which  it  could  not  now  pass, 
except  by  a  chemical  process  of  the  vastest  and  most  porten* 
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tons  chftracter,  is  to  admit  that  according  to  the  present 
laws  of  natnre,  that  wonid  be  a  secondary  and  not  a  primi- 
tive state.  But  to  assume  and  admit  that  effects  that  can 
now  only  be  the  result  of  the  most  powerful  second  causes, 
may  have  been  directly  created  by  the  Most  High,  is  to 
ftdmj^  that  the  strata  themselves,  and  the  vegetable  and 
animal  organisms  that  are  imbedded  in  them,  may  have 
been  created  what  they  are,  and  thereby  preclude  geology 
from  the  office  it  professes  to  fill ;  which  is  the  explanation 
of  the  present  structure  of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  contem- 
plated as  the  work  of  second  causes.  Mr.  Blake  can  never, 
by  false  accusations  of  us,  or  any  other  process,  escape  from 
this  dilemma.  lie  must  either  give  up  his  theory  of  a 
world  created  in  the  shape  of  gas,  or  else  admit  that  there 
is  no  such  science  as  geology. 
Mr.  Blake  proceeds  in  his  career  of  misrepresentation. 

*^  In  the  quotation  given  above  it  may  be  seen  with  what  a 
bold  tread  our  author  marches  right  onward  to  conclusions 
which  he  had  predetermined  should  be  established,  trampling 
underfoot  every  physical  consideration  which  might  in  any  way 
oppose  his  progress.  For  example,  of  the  nature  and  develop- 
ment of  heat  he  treats  thus  summarily — 'Heat  is  naturally 
latent.'  'It  is  developed  or  made  perceptible  only  by  chemical 
action.'  Upon  these  two  short  compact  sentences  he  rests  the 
whole  weight  of  his  favorite  argument ;  but  from  what  part  of 
physics  he  obtained  these  supports  for  the  broad  superstructure 
he  erected  upon  them  it  is  difficult  to  divine.  We  will  examine 
them  separately.  Suppose  it  to  be  true  in  the  first  place,  as  Mr. 
Lord  insists,  that  heat  is  naturally  latent — we  have  shown  that  it 
is  this  naturally  latent  heat  iu  combination  with  a  substance  that 
renders  it  gaseous.  Then  it  follows  that,  as  heat  must  have  been 
created  in  its  natural  state,  which  is  here  said  to  be  the  latent 
state,  the  matter  which  was  created  with  it,  and  contained  in  it, 
must  have  necessarily  been  created  gaseous.  The  very  proposi- 
tion our  author  is  laboring  to  controvert." — Pp.  651,  652. 

This  is  a  repetition  of  the  false  and  contradictious  accu- 
sation we  have  just  refuted.  The  object  of  our  statements 
and  argument  was,  as  has  already  been  made  apparent,  to 
show  that  solid  ungaseous  svhstances  cannot  be  made  to 
assume  a  gaseous  form,  except  by  the  communication  to 
them  of  heat,  excited  into  activity  from  a  latent  state  in 
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other  bodies  by  a  chemical  process.    When,  therefore,  Mr. 
Blake  turns  and  affirms,  as  he  here  does,  that  the  facts  we 
allege,  and  the  argument  we  found  on  them,  imply  that 
such  solid  ungaseons  bodies  may  exist  in  a  gaseous  form 
without  being  made  to  assume  it  by  the  action  of  a  chain  of 
second  causes,  in  which  heat  is  developed  from  a  previous 
latent  state  and  communicated  to  those  substances,  he  is 
guilty  of  uttering  as  direct  and  palpable  a  contradiction  to 
truth  as  can  be  embodied  in  language.    The  propositions 
are  explicit  and  absolute  contraries.    Tliis  is  the  more  daring 
and  unpardonable,  that  Mr.  Blake  himself,  as  we  have  shown, 
assents  to  and  reaffirms  the  truth  of  each  of  our  statements 
in  regard  to  the  process  by  which  solids  are  converted  into 
gases.    For  he  alleges  ^'  that  what  is  true  of  ice  and  water," 
that  the  one  cannot  be  converted  into  a  fluid,  nor  the  other 
into  a  vapor,  except  by  "  the  application  "  to  them  "  of 
heat,"  which  in  order  to  that  application  must  be  developed 
from  a  latent  state  in  some  other  body  or  bodies,  ^^ia  equiMy 
true  of  all  substances  "  that  pass  "  into  the  liquid  or  gaseous 
formP   The  falsehood  and  fatuity  of  his  accusation  are  thus 
stamped  on  its  brow.    Does  it  follow  from  the  fact  wliich 
he  admits  and  affirms,  that  ungaseons  substances  cannot, 
under  tlie  present  laws  of  matter,  be  made  to  assume  a 
gaseous  form  except  through  the  action  of  a  chain  of  physi- 
cal agents, That  they  may  have  existed  in  a  gaseous  state 
without  having  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  any  physical 
causes  ?    Does  the  necessity  now  of  the  agency  of  a  chain 
of  physical  causes,  to  convert  them  into  gases,  demonstrate 
that  at  a  former  period  no  such  process  was  necessary  to 
their  existence   in  that  state?     In  other  words,  do  facts 
that  make  a  proposition  true  and  prove  it  to  be  such,  at  the 
same  time  divest  it  of  its  truthfulness,  and  make  it  a  false* 
hood  ?    That  is  in  substance  the  asseveration  Mr.  Blake  here 
utters,  and  makes  the  ground  of  his  imputation  to  us  of  error 
and  self-contradiction  ;  and  it  is  a  fair  sample  of  his  intelli- 
gence, consistency,  and  candor. 

With  how  little  scruple  he  utters  the  most  palpable  mis- 
representations is  seen  again  in  his  next  sentences. 

**  In  a  former  argument,  according  to  our  author,  God  could 
not  create  vaaUr  or  steam,  because  they  are  in  the  liquid  or 
gaseous  states — now  he  cannot  create  icSj  because  it  must  contain 
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its  quota  of  that  naturally  latent  heat  which  prevents  the  8olid| 
and  necessitates  the  gaseous  condition/' — P.  552. 

In  the  proposition  to  which  he  refers  we  expresslj  ex- 
cluded water  and  atmospheric  air,  and  confined  onr  state- 
ment to  the  solid  or  ungaseous  materials  of  tlie  globe. 
"Matter,"  our  language  is,  *'^with  the  exception  of  a  few 
species — SUCH  as  the  elements  of  aib  and  water,  is  kaibbd 
to  a  gasemisform  only  hy  intense  heaty  Mr.  Blake,  in  the 
presence  of  this  exception  of  those  gaseous  elements — which 
he  had  undoubtedly  read  scores  of  times — for  he  quotes 
parts  of  tl)e  paragraph  in  more  than  twenty  places — has  the 
coolness  to  represent  that  we  did  not  except  them,  but  that 
we  argued  that  ^'6od  could  not  create  water  and  steam 
because  they  are  in  the  liquid  or  gaseous  state."  But  this 
is  but  one  of  a  long  serie:)  of  proofs  that  no  caution  in  the  se- 
lection of  terms,  no  exactitude  of  statements,  no  indispnta- 
bleness  of  facts,  no  self-evidence  of  propositions,  is  any  pro- 
tection whatever  from  the  boldest  and  most  malignant  mis- 
representations by  Mr.  Blake. 

The  blunders  of  his  next  paragraphs  present  an  amusing 
contrast  to  the  airy  self-complacency  and  pretension  with 
which  he  utters  them. 

^'  The  second  of  those  terse  and  oracular-like  sentences  upon 
the  nature  of  heat,  quoted  above,  and  upon  which  onr  author 
founds  his  great  argument  against  the  creation  of  gases,  is,  that 
this  naturally  latent  heat  is  ^  developed  or  made  perceptible  only 
by  chemical  action?  v 

^^  Need  any  school-boy  be  told,  in  this  age  of  material  ad* 
vancement  and  physical  research,  that  this  statement  is  an 
egregious  blunder,  that  heat  is  as  often  the  cause  as  the  effect 
of  chemical  action,  and  that  all  the  physical  forces,  indeed,  seem 
to  be  mutually  convertible  into  each  other  ?  Need  any  com- 
mon mechanic  be  told  of  heat '  developed,  or  made  perceptible ' 
without  chemical  action  by  friction^  by  compression^  by  elec- 
tricity^ by  galvanism^  by  magtietism  ?  It  is  incredible  [inex- 
plicable] that  such  statements  should  have  passed  through  two 
editions  of  a  work  claiming  to  be  scientific,  upon  any  other 
supposition  than  that  it  is  essential  to  our  author's  purpose,  and 
cannot  be  dispensed  with." — P.  553. 

The  heat  in  question  is  that  by  which  solid  or  nngaseoua 
bodies  are  changed  into  a  gaseous  form ;  and  which  must 
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therefore  be  in  a  developed,  communicable  state,  in  order 
to  be  transferred  to  those  bodies;  and  the  question  is, 
%rhether  it  is  to  be  developed  or  made  communicable  by 
chemical  action  or  not.  Mr.  Blake  denies  it,  and  on  two 
grounds. 

The  fii*st  is,  ^'  that  heat  is  as  often  the  cause  as  the  effect 
of  chemical  action."  Undoubtedly  it  is ;  but  that  is  no 
proof  that  the  heat  that  is  the  cause  of  chemical  action,  is 
not  itself  developed  into  activity  by  chemical  action. 
"  Need  any  schoolboy  be  told  in  tliis  age  of  material 
advancement  and  physical  research,"  that  the  fact  that  the 
heat  applied  to  a  steam  boiler  produces  chemical  action  in 
thQ  water  which  it  converts  into  steam,  is  no  proof  that  that 
heat  is  not  itself  developed  by  combustion — which  is  one 
mode  of  chemical  action — out  of  the  fuel  from  which  it  is 
educed  ?  Need  this  vaunting  charlatan  be  told  that  if  his 
serv^t  would  cause  the  water  in  liis  tea-kettle  to  boil,  he 
must  kindle  a  fire  under  it  ?  What  an  expert  in  chemistry, 
that  ^'  in  this  age  of  material  advancement  and  physical 
research,"  no  fact  of  that  nature  has  fallen  under  his  notice ; 
that  that  great  law  of  the  chemical  agency  of  heat  he  has 
been  unable  to  seize  I 

He  is  equally  unfortunate  in  his  second  ground ;  in  which 
he  asserts  that  no  chemical  action  is  involved  in  tjie  produc- 
tion of  heat  by  friction,  compression,  electricity,  galvanism, 
or  magnetism.  But  how  is  he  to  prove  that  the  heat  evolved 
by  friction  is  not  evolved  by  chemical  action  ?  He  cannot, 
nor  can  he  attempt  it  without  contradicting  that  law  of  mat- 
ter, that  the  compression  of  its  particles,  or  forcing  them  nearer 
each  other,  causes  an  evolution  of  heat.  As  such  a  compres- 
sion takes  place  in  friction  that  developes  heat,  the  evolution 
of  heat  may  be,  and  undoubtedly  is  owing,  at  least  in  part,  to 
the  change  wrought  in  the  relation  of  the  particles  to  one 
another  out  of  which  the  heat  is  produced,  and  that  is  che- 
mical action.  So  also  in  the  production  of  heat  by  com- 
pression without  friction ;  the  particles  that  are  compressed 
are  forced  nearer  to  each  other,  and  by  that  change  the 
chemical  affinity  by  which  they  hold  a  certain  quantity  of 
heat  in  union  with  themselves  is  in  a  degree  counteracted 
and  overcome,  and  a  quantity  of  their  heat  proportional  to 
that  counteraction  is  thrown  off;  and  that  process  of  coun- 
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teraction  and  release  is  a  process  of  chemical  action.  Hie 
effect  of  a  compression  of  the  particles,  with  or  without 
friction,  is  essefitiallj  the  same  as  an  augmentation  would 
be  of  their  attraction  for  one  another.  Let  ns  suppose  the 
attraction  of  cohesion  between  the  particles  of  a  solid,  aug- 
mented in  such  a  measure  as  to  bring  them  as  much  nearer 
to  each  other  as  they  are  brought  by  a  compression  that 
evolves  a  given  sum  of  heat,  and  that  change  of  their  attrac- 
tion to  each  other  would  diminish  in  a  corresponding  ratio 
their  attraction  for  the  heat  that  was  united  to  them,  and 
tlirow  it  off,  and  that  diminution  of  the  affinity  for  heat,  and 
release  of  a  portion  of  it,  would  be  chemical  action. 

But  how  is  it  with  electricity,  galvanism,  and  magnetism  ? 
Do  they,  as  Mr.  Blake  affirms,  evolve  heat  without  chemi- 
cal action  ?  Let  Professor  Whewell,  Faraday,  and  others 
of  that  rank  answer,  who  teach  that  electricity,  galvanism, 
and  magnetism  are  all  resolvable  into  chemical  affinity,  and 
that  they  produce  the  evolution  of  heat  by  chemical  action. 
Professor  Whewell,  in  his  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences, 
states,  "that  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  in  1802,  having  ascer- 
tained by  experiments  that  inflammable  substances  and 
oxygen,  alkalies  and  acids,  and  oxidable  and  noble  metals, 
were  in  '  electrical  relations  of  positive  and  negative,  drew 
the  concluiiion,  that  the  comhinationa  and  decompositions  hy 
eUctncity  were  referable  to  the  law  of  electrical  attractions 
and  repvlsions^^  and  advanced  the  hypothesis '  thai  chemical 
and  ELECTRICAL  ATTRACTIONS  wci^e  pvoduced  hy  the  same 
CAUSE,  acting  in  the  one  case  Ofi  particles j  in  the  other  on 
masses  /'  and  that  the  same  property^  under  different  modi- 
f  cations,  was  the  cause  of  all  the  j)henomena  exhibited  hy 
dfferent  voltaic  combinations.^^  Soon  after,  he  says,  "  the 
theory  of  the  identity  of  chemical  and  electrical  forces*^ 
became  a  subject  of  earnest  speculation.  And  the  doctrine 
that  the  positive  and  negative  forces  of  electricity  are  the 
forces  of  chemical  action  was  fully  verified  by  Faraday. 
"  The  great  principle  of  the  identity  of  electrical  and  chemi- 
cal action  was  completely  established  "  by  Faraday,  who 
lield,  he  says,  that  it  was  '*  a  confirmation  of  the  general 
views  put  forth  by  Davy,  and  might  be  expressed  in  his 
term-',  that  '  chemical  and  electrical  attractions  are  pro- 
duced by  the  same  cause.'  "—Vol.  iii.,  pp.  159,  160,  169. 
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**  The  varions  erainples,"  Prof.  Whewell  says,  *'  of  this  class  of 
agents — magnetism,  electricity,  galvanism,  electro-magnetism, 
thermo-electricity— differ  from  each  other  principally  in  the 
dreumBtancea  by  which  they  are  called  into  action  ;  and  these 
differences  are  in  reality  of  a  chemical  nature,  and  will  have  to 
be  considered  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  indactions  by  which 
the  general  principles  o{  chemical  theory  ure  established." — Vol. 
iii^  p.  66. 

Electricity  accordingly,  galvanism  which  is  a  species  of 
electricity,  magnetism,  and  chemical  affinity,  are  exhibited 
by  Professor  Faraday,  in  his  late  Lectures  on  the  Physical 
Forces,  as  the  same. 

"  We  have  frequently  seen  during  the  course  of  these  Lec- 
tures, that  one  of  these  powers  or  forces  of  matter,  of  which  I 
have  written  the  names  on  that  board,  has  produced  results, 
which  are  due  to  the  action  of  some  other  force.  Thus  you  have 
seen  the  force  of  electricity  acting  in  other  ways  than  attracting: 
you  have  also  seen  it  combine  matters  together,  or  disunite 
them  by  means  of  its  action  on  the  chemical  force;  and  in  this 
case,  therefore,  you  have  an  instance  in  which  these  two  powors 
are  related.  But  we  have  other  and  deeper  relations  than 
these ;  we  have  not  merely  to  see  how  it  is  that  one  power 
affects  another — ^how  the  force  of  heat  affects  chemical  affinity, 
and  so  forth, — but  we  must  try  and  comprehend  what  relation 
they  have  to  each  other^  and  how  these  powers  may  be  changed 
one  into  the  other:'* — P.  144. 

After  giving  several  examples  of  combustion  by  the  action 
of  chemical  affinity,  he  proceeds : — 

**  These  are  all  cases  oi  chemical  affinity,  and  I  show  them  to 
make  you  understand  that  we  are  about  to  enter  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  a  strange  kind  of  chemical  affinity^  and  then  to 
see  how  far  we  are  enabled  to  convert  this  force  of  affinity  into 
electricity  or  maynetismy  or  any  other  of  the  forces  which  we 
have  discussed:* — ^P.  147. 

And  after  a  variety  of  experiments  with  electricity,  he 
adds: — 

"  I  will  take  a  piece  of  the  metal  silver,  and  place  it  on  char- 
coal connected  with  one  end  of  the  battery,  and  lower  the  other 
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rharcoal  pole  on  to  it.  See  how  brilliantly  H  buras  I  Here  is  n 
piece  of  iron  on  the  cimrcoal ;  see  what  a  «ombQ8t]on  is  goisg 
on ;  and  we  go  on  in  thi*  way  burning  almost  every thbig  we 
plnce  between  the  poles.  Now  I  want  te  show  yon  that  this 
power  is  still  chemical  affinity  ;  that  if  we  call  the  power  whieh 
is  evolved  at  this  })oint  heat^  or  dedricity^  or  any  other  name 
referring  to  Us  source^  or  the  way  in  which  it  travels,  we  eliU 
shall Jind  it  to  be  chemical  actiojc.^' — P.  158. 

^'  Here  we  have  another  instance  of  chemical  action.  I  take 
these  plat  in  nm  plates  again,  and  iramerse  them  in  this  solution 
of  copper,  from  which  we  formerly  precipitated  some  of  the 
metal,  when  the  platinum  and  sine  were  both  put  in  together* 
You  see  that  these  two  platinum  plates  have  no  chemical  actien 
of  any  kind ;  they  might  remain  in  the  solution  as  long  as  I 
hked,  without  having  any  power  of  themselves  to  reduce  the 
eopjHjr ;  but  the  moment  I  bring  the  poles  of  the  battery  in 
contact  with  them,  the  chemical  €tction  which  is  then  tram- 
/armed  into  electricity^  and  carried  along  the  wires,  again 
becomes  chemical  action  at  the  two  platinum  poles  ► . . .  and  I 
might  give  you  many  instances  of  the  extraordinary  way  in 
which  this  chemical  actio^i  or  electricity  may  be  carried  about*'' 
—P.  161. 

^'  I  have  given  you  all  the  illustrations  that  time  will  permit 
to  show  yon  of  chemical  affinity  producing  electricityy  and 
electricity  again  becoming  cJiemical  affinity  ....  These  forcea 
are  also  wonderful  in  their  power  of  producing  another  of  the 
ibrces  we  have  been  considering,  namely  that  of  fnaynetismJ* — 
P.  1C4. 

And  after  a  nnmbcr  of  experiments  he  adds : 

'*  What  then  can  be  a  better  or  a  stronger  proof  than  thia  of 
the  relation  of  the  powers  of  magnetism  and  electricity  ? 

^^  \Vhat  can  surpass  these  evidences  of  the  change  of  chemical 
force  into  electricity,  and  electricity  into  magnetism  ?  I  might 
show  you  many  other  experiments  whereby  I  could  obtain  elec- 
tricity and  chemical  action,  beat  and  light  from  a  magnet ;  but 
what  more  need  I  sliow  you  to  prove  the  universcU  correlation 
of  the  j^hysical  forccft  of  matter^  and  their  mutual  conversion 
into  one  another  ?*' — P.  168. 

Our  statement  that  heat  is  "developed  or  made  percep- 
tible only  by  chemical  action,"  is  thns  verified  by  the  high- 
est authority.     No  one  respectably  acquainted  with  the 
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eiihjeet  would  veuture  to  deny  it  Mr.  Blake,  in  attempting 
to  convict  08  of  a  consamraate  **  blunder"  in  iiraplyiug  that 
the  action  of  electricity,  galvanism,  and  magnetism  in  the 
evolution  of  heat,  is  chemical  action,  only  convicts  himself 
of  a  most  disgraceful  measure  of  ignorance,  or  recklessness, 
it  was  the  establishment  of  the  great  fact  that  the  forces  of 
chemical  affinity,  electricity,  galvanism,  and  magnetism  a.re 
the  same,  and  that  their  action  is  alike  ^^^^^Ka^  action^  that 
gave  to  Professor  Faraday  his  eminence  as  ji  chemist;  and 
the  discovery  and  establish ment  of  that  fact  is  universally 
considered  by  proficients  in  the  science  as  at  once  the  most 
brilliaDt  And  the  most  important  step  tliat  has  been  made  in 
its  advancement  during  the  century.  Of  this  event,  the 
fame  of  which  has  rung  through  the  scientific  work!  for 
thirty  years,  Mr.  Blake  unfortunately,  it  seems,  has  not 
heard ;  or  else,  still  more  unfortunately,  he  has  not  had 
intellect  enough  to  understand  it!  He  makes  our  know- 
ledge and  statement  of  it  the  ground  of  an  insolent  charge 
not  only  of  ignorance  that  would  discredit  an  ordinary 
mechanic ;  but  of  a  sort  ot*  monomania ;  affecting  to  regard 
lis  in  an  error  so  flagrant,  that  it  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  tlie  supposition  of  a  partial  loss  of  reason  J    He  says : — 

^'It  is  incredible  that  such  statements  should  have  passed 
through  two  editions  of  a  work  claiming  to  be  scientific,  upou 
any  other  supposition  than  tliat  it  is  essential  to  our  author's 
purpose,  and  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  If  chemical  action  be 
not  neceBsary  to  sensible  heat,  and  seusibh  heat  necessary  to  the 
gaseous  state^  the  world,  so  far  as  Mr.  Lord  can  see,  may  have 
been  created  gaseous,  and  this  monstrous  '  modeim  doctj-iue^  of 
the  earth^s  antiquity  triumph.  Such  a  result  could  not  be 
tolerated.  We  do  not  mean  that  Mr.  Lord  wilfully  perverts 
the  argument,  for  it  is  evident  that  the  error  is  mainly  due  to  a 
want  of  acqttaintanoe  with  the  edentific  principles  involved, 
aUfiOugh  partly  also,  no  doubt,  to  a  sort  of  monomania,  which 
makes  this  offensive  doctrine  loom  up  before  his  mind,  out  of  all 
just  proportion  to  things  around  it,  and  unfits  him  to  see  it  in 
its  proper  relations.'' — P.  S53. 

This  pitiable  ignorance,  these  stolid  blnnders,  this  insolent 
and  malignant  traduction,  would  be  fatal  to  one  who  had 
anj  reputation  to  lose.     Whether  Mi*.  Blake  [is  of  a  grade 
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BO  depressed  that  they  cannot  sink  him  to  a  lower  level, 
time  will  show.    He  proceeds  : — 

^^  To  make  this  evident^  we  need  onl j  refer  the  reader  to  the 
114th  page  of  Geognosy,  where  Mr.  Lord,  in  his  zeal  to  press 
home  the  difiicnlUes  of  the  geologists,  temporarily  forgets  his 
hobby,  and  #o  far  recovers  from  his  metital  obliquity,  as  to 
flatly  contradict  all  that  he  has  here  written  about  the  poasibilify 
of  creating  gases.  On  that  page,  in  discussing  the  history  of  the 
second  day  of  the  Mosaic  creation,  he  begins  by  the  statement 
that '  This  great  act  was  the  creation  of  the  atmosphere.'  He 
then  goes  on  to  explain  the  atmosphere  to  be  the  ordinary  air 
with  its  reflecting  and  refracting  ])ropertie8.  Can  Mr.  Lord 
posHibly  mean  that  air  is  not  a  gas?  Surely  his  infatuation 
cannot  run  so  &r.  Then  what  does  all  his  labored  effort  about 
the  creation  of  gases,  in  this  first  chapter  «>f  his  work,  amount 
to  ?     Simply  nothing  or  less." — P.  564. 

What  judgment  are  we  to  form  of  these  nnniitigated 
yiolations  of  trnth  ?  Has  Mr.  Blake  made  up  his  mind  to 
misrepresent  and  tradnee,  no  matter  what  tlie  guilt  and 
dishonor  may  be  !  Or  is  he  so  deficient  in  understanding  as 
to  be  unable  to  comprehend  the  simplest  propositions,  or 
discern  the  most  palpable  facts?  He  here  exhibits  us  as 
having  asserted  or  implied  that  atmospheric  air  does  not  con- 
sist of  gases.  No  statement  could  be  more  inexcusably,  and, 
in  appearance,  more  wantonly  false.  For  in  the  passage  to 
which  he  refers,  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  volume  on  geo- 
logy, we  expressly  excepted  '•  the  elements  of  air  and  watei*^ 
from  those  species  of  matter  that  require  the  accession  of 
heat  to  raise  them  to  a  gaseous  form.  The  proposition 
related  to  "the  world:"  "Matter,"  we  said,  "  wM  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  species — such  as  the  ehments  of  air  and  water 
— is  raised  to  a  gaseous  form  only  b}'  intense  heat."  Here 
is  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  only  pure  gases  that  are 
known — oxygen^  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen — as  gases,  and 
exclusion  of  them  from  the  matter  which  the  proposition 
respects.  How  how  is  it  that  in  the  presence  of  this 
explicit  indication  of  them  as  gases,  and  limitation  of  our 
proposition  and  argument  to  solid  or  ungaseous  forms  of 
matter,  Mr.  Blake,  though  quoting  the  sentence  in  whole  or 
in  part  twenty  times»  has  the  audacity  to  afiiim  that  we 
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deny  in  it  that  atmospheric  air  consists  of  gases !  Whether 
it  be  the  work  of  ignorance,  carelessness,  or  recklessness,  it 
makes  it  apparent,  as  every  page  of  his  review  thus  far  has, 
that  not  the  slightest  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  his  asser- 
tions. No  misrepresentation  of  language,  no  contradiction 
to  fact,  is  too  gi*eat  for  him  to  perpetrate  under  the  pretext 
of  convicting  U8  of  an  "egregious  blunder,"  or  in  order  to 
inspire  his  readers  with  tlie  belief  that  we  are  the  victim  of 
a  very  sad  "mental  obliquity."  He  is  guilty  of  a  similar 
violation  of  truth,  also,  in  exhibiting  us  as  having  denied 
"  the  possibility  of  creating  gases."  Not  a  syllable,  as  we 
have  shown  on  a  former  page,  have  we  uttered  to  that 
effect  We  did  not  treat  of  that  question,  nor  alhide  to  it 
in  the  argument  to  which  he  refers.  We  objected  to  the 
supposition  that  the  metallic  and  earthy  substances  of  the 
^obe  were  created  in  the  form  of  gas,  on  the  ground,  not 
of  its  lying  beyond  the  sphere  of  God's  omnipotence,  but 
simply  that  it  is  to  suppose  that  they  were  created  in  a  state, 
into*  which,  according  to  the  present  laws  of  matter,  they 
cannot  be  raised  except  by  a  chemical  process ;  which  is  as 
inconsistent  with  the  present  constitution  of  those  species 
of  matter,  and  with  the  principle  on  which  geology  professes 
to  proceed  in  accounting  for  the  conditions  of  the  earth's 
surface,  as  it  would  be  to  assume  that  the  vegetable  and 
animal  organisms,  that  are  imbedded  in  the  strata,  were 
created  there  precisely  what  they  now  are,  though,  according 
to  tlie  present  constitution  of  the  world,  such  organisms 
cannot  come  into  existence,  etcept  through  the  operation  of 
second  causes. 

After  this  exploit,  over  which  he  exults  with  more  than 
his  usual  insolence,  he  turns  to  another  theme. 

"  As  we  are  now  considering  our  author's  scientific  qualifica- 
tions for  instructing  the  public,  we  will  select  somewhat  at 
random,  from  the  abundant  materials  before  us,  a  few  additional 
points  from  other  parts  of  the  book,  which  may  serve  to  help  us 
to  a  conclusion.  That  the  tests  may  not  be  too  severe,  we  will 
give  the  preference  to  simple  elementary  questions,  such  as  He 
within  the  range  of  ordinary  observation  and  intelligence,  even 
where  there  are  no  pretensions  to  scientific  scholarship.  .  «  « 
The  atmosphere,  it  will  be  admitted,  connected  as  it  is,  in  large 
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nieasare,  with  the  surface  geology  of  onr  globe,  is  a  sobject  suf- 
ficiently relative  and  simple. 

"  What  then  is  his  answer,  if  we  inqaire  why  aqueous  vapor 
ascends  into  the  air  ?  ^  The  heat  of  the  sun/  he  says,*^  occa- 
sioning evaporation  in  a  foim  lighter  than  the  atmo^phere^  the 
vapor  ascends  in  an  invisible  shape' — (p.  1 1 5).  Plausible  enough 
again,  as  usual,  but  utterly  at  fault  in  principle.  The  fact  that 
invUibU  vapor  is  lighter  than  the  atmosphere^  is  not  the  canse  of 
its  ascent.  If  it  wee  specifically  heavier  than  air  it  would  still 
rise.  The  invisible  \  apor  of  the  atmosphere  is  a  proper  gas,  and 
subject  to  the  laws  of  gaseous  diffusion.  In  a  mixture  of  gases 
or  vapors,  the  specific  gravity  docs  not  produce  or  prevent  either 
ascent  or  descent.  The  lighter  gases  will  mix  downward  as  well 
as  upward,  and  the  heavier  ones  also  in  either  direction." — 
Pp.  655,  666. 

Tliat  our  readers  may  see  tlie  relations  of  tliis  charge,  we 
transcribe  fil*8t,  the  narrative  in  Genesis  in  explanation  of 
which  the  passage  was  written,  and  then  the  passage  itself. 

'^  And  God  said,  Let  there  be  a  firmament  iu  the  midst  of 
(between)  the  waters,  and  let  it  divide  the  watere  from  the 
waters.  And  God  made  the  firmament,  and  divided  the 
waters  which  were  under  the  firmament,  from  the  waters 
which  were  above  the  firmament ;  and  it  was  so :  and  God 
called  the  firmament  heaven;  and  the  evening  and  the 
morning  were  tlie  second  day." 

Tlie  firmament  is  defined  in  this  passage  and  in  the  twen- 
tieth verse  in  which  its  lower  regions  are  represented  as  the 
scene  in  which  fowls  fly,  as  the  atmosphere,  and  is  so  inter- 
preted by  critics  generally  and  geologists.  Tlie  creation  of 
the  atmosphere  is  represented  as  causing,  or  involving  a 
division  of  the  waters  into  those  above  the  firmament — 
namely,  as  is  generally  held  by  inter|)reter8,  the  clouds  and 
mists  that  float  at  a  cnnsiderablc  elevation  in  the  air,  and 
leave  a  space  beneath  them  without  visible  vapor ;  and  those 
that  are  pnder  the  atmosphere,  namely  those  that  were  on  the 
third  day  gathered  into  sens.  The  object  of  our  remarks  in 
the  passage  from  which  Mr.  Blake  takes  a  part  of  a  sen- 
tence, was  toi&how  that  the  firmament  is  the  atmosphere,  and 
to  indicate  how  probably  that  separation  of  the  watei's  took 
place.     Our  language  is — 

"This  great  act  was  the  cn»ation  of  the  atmosphere.    The 
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firmament  or  expanse  of  the  sky  is  the  air.  The  event  is  de- 
scribed as  it  would  have  appeared  to  a  spectator  near  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  As  there  was  no  atmosphere  before,  there  was  no 
general  illumination  of  the  space  around  the  ocean,  such  as  now 
takee  place  when  the  sun  shines.  .  .  .  The  creation  of  the 
atmosphere,  therefore,  must  have  seemed,  to  a  beholder,  like 
the  extension  of  a  luminous  expanse  or  arch  overhead,  which 
instantly  rendered  the  whole  face  of  the  deep  within  the  sphere 
of  the  eye,  visible.  A  division  of  the  waters  followed^  a*  a  nattt- 
ral  consequence.  The  heat  of  the  sun  occasioning  evaporation 
in  a  form  lighter  than  the  atmosphere,  the  vapor  ascended  in  an 
invisible  shape  jtwofta^/y  till  it  reached  a  height  at  which  it  was 
condensed,  and  assumed  the  form  of'  clouds." — Geognosy^ 
pp.  114,  115. 

Oor  object  in  these  last  sentences  was,  simply  to  state  that 
a  division  of  the  waters,  spoken  of  in  the  sacred  narrative, 
followed  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  creation  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  that  the  watera  above  existed  in  the  form 
of  vapor  and  clouds.  On  the  subjection  of  the  waters  to 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  they  were  compressed — 
however  expanded  those  on  the  surface  may  before  have 
been — to  their  present  density.  Whether  any  were  left  in 
the  space  above  the  earth  in  the  form  of  clouds  we  did  not 
express  a  positive  judgment,  but  simply  spoke  of  it  as  pro- 
hable  that  the  clouds  that  were  formed  above  the  firmament 
were  formed  in  the  usual  way  by  evaporation. 

Mr.  Blake  gives,  in  his  treatment  of  this  passage,  a  fresh 
proof  of  his  unreliableness.  He  cannot  be  trusted,  even  in 
his  quotations.  Instead  of  citing  the  sentence  accurately, 
which  he  transcribes  in  part,  he  alters  it  so  as  to  make  it  a 
general  proposition  in  regard  to  the  ascent  of  vapors,  in 
place  of  relating  exclusively  to  the  division  of  the  waters 
that  took  place  at  the  creation  of  the  atmosphere ;  in  order 
thereby  to  exhibit  us  as  asserting  that  aqueous  vapor  never 
ascends,  except  because  of  its  greater  lightness  than  the 
atmosphere. 

But  passing  that  license,  how  does  he  attempt  to  sustain 
his  imputation  to  us  of  a  gross  error  ?  By  denying  that  the 
ascent  of  invisible  vapor  in  the  air  is  the  consequence  in  any 
degree  of  its  relative  levity.  His  language  is:  "The  fact 
tliat  in  viaible  vapor  is  lighter  than  the  atmosphere  is  not  the 
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cause  of  its  ascent  In  a  mixtare  of  gasee  or  vapors,  the 
specific  gravity  does  not  produce  nor  prevent  either  ascent 
or  descent.  Hie  lighter  gases  will  mix  downwards  as  well  as 
upwards,  and  the  heavier  ones  also  in  either  direction."  But 
suppose  it  to  be  so  in  regard  to  pure  gases  and  certain 
vapors  even  within  narrow  limits;  what  relevance  has 
that  to  our  proix)sition,  which  relates  exclusively  to  the  aque- 
ous vapor  of  which  clouds  are  formed  ?  "We  said  nothing 
of  other  invisible  vapors,  nor  of  gases,  which  Mr.  Blake  per- 
petually confounds  with  vapors.  Is  he  correct,  however,  in 
his  representation,  in  regard  to  aqueous  vapors,  or  has  he 
ventured  on  statements  he  cannot  verify  ?  In  saying  that 
'*tbe  fact  that  invisible  vapor  is  lighter  than  the  atmosphere 
is  not  the  cause  of  its  ascent ;"  that  "if  it  were  specifically 
heavier  than  air,  it  would  still  rise;''  that  "the  invisible 
vapor  of  the  atmosphere  is  a  proper  gas,  and  subject  to  the 
law  of  gaseous  dififusion ;"  ho  explicitly  and  absolutely 
denies  that  its  being  lighter  than  uir  is  in  any  instance  the 
reason  of  its  ascent.  But  that,  in  the  first  place,  is  a  propo- 
sition he  cannot  demonstrate  nor  render  probable.  It  is  in 
open  contradiction  to  the  laws  of  gravity.  As  aqueous  vapor 
has  weight,  like  all  other  substances,  is  subject  to  the  force 
of  gravity,  and  is  specifically  lighter  than  the  atmosphere, 
the  superior  weight  of  the  air  will,  when  it  is  subjected  to 
its  pressure,  necessarily  cause  it  to  ascend,  unless  it  is  pre- 
vented by  some  counteracting  force.  How  then,  when  it  in 
fact  ascends,  is  Mr.  Bla.ke  to  prove  that  its  relative  lightness 
is  not  a  cause,  and  the  only  cause,  of  its  ascent?  He  cannot, 
unless  he  can  show  either  that  it  is  united  to  some  agent  by 
chemical  aiBnity  that  is  still  lighter  than  itself,  and  that  by 
its  superior  buoyancy  assists  it  in  ascending ;  or  else  that  it 
is  attracted  or  repelled  upwards  by  some  chemical  agent 
But  he  cannot  prove  that  aqueous  vapor  is  united  by  chemi- 
cal affinity  to  any  other  agent  that  is  lighter  than  itself. 
There  is  no  such  agent  Tlie  air  is  not ;  it  is  specifically 
heavier  than  that  vapor.  Caloric  is  not,  being  itself  weight- 
less, and  the  eflfect  of  its  union  with  water  being  simply  to 
expand  it  into  vapor,  and  give  it  its  greater  lightness  than 
the  air  in  which  it  is  immersed.  Nor  can  he  prove  that  it 
is  attracted  or  repelled  upwards  by  some  chemical  agent. 
The  supposition  once  entertained  that  it  is  impelled  upwards 
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by  chemical  action  is  now  generally  rejected.  Mr.  Blake, 
then,  instead  of  establishing  his  charge  against  ns  of  error, 
has  only  entangled  himself  in  self-contradiction.  For  in 
denying  that  the  greater  weight  of  tlie  atmosphere  is  the 
reason  of  the  ascent  of  aqueous  vapor,  while  neither  attempt- 
ing nor  able  to  prove  that  it  is  the  result  of  chemical  action, 
he  in  effect  represents  its  ascent  as  taking  place  without  any 
cause  whatever. 

He  refers,  however,  to  the  law  of  the  diffusion  of  gases 
as  furnishing  an  explanation  of  its  ascent,  independently  of 
the  force  of  gravity.  But  he  here  exhibits  his  usual  super- 
ficiality and  lack  of  comprehension.  In  the  first  place,  the 
doctrine  of  the  cause  or  principle  of  the  diffusion  of  gases  is 
an  hypothesis,  and  not  a  demonstrated  truth.  It  is  held  by 
chemists  simply  because  it  seems  to  accord  with  many  phe- 
nomena, not  because  it  has  been  or  can  be  proved  by  ade- 
quate evidence  to  be  true.  Thus  Mr.  Graham  says,  in  regard 
to  the  question  whether  nitrogen  exists  in  the  atmosphere 
chemically  combined  with  oxygen — 

"  Chemists  are  divided  in  opinion  on  this  point ;  some  believ- 
ing It  to  be  simply  mixed  with  oxygen  to  form  atmospheric  air; 
others  that  there  is  a  real  chemical  union  l^etween  these  gases. 
(Note.)  The  greater  number  of  chemists  regard  it  as  a  chemical 
compound,  chiefly  from  the  uniformity  of  its  composition,  and 
Jirom  the  fact  thai  its  several  ingredients  do  not  separate  and 
arrange  themselves  according  to  t/ieir  respective  gravities.  But 
Mr.  Dalton  has  formed  a  different  hypothesis,  which  is,  that  of 
the  various  elastic  fiaids  constituting  the  atmosphere,  the  parti- 
cles of  one  have  neither  attractive  nor  repulsive  power  towards 
those  of  another ;  but  that  the  weight  or  pressure,  upon  any  one 
particle  of  any  fluid  mixture  of  this  sort,  arises  solely  from  the 
particles  of  its  own  kind.  According  to  this  theory,  oxygen, 
azotic,  and  carbonic  acid  gases  (or  indeed  any  number)  may 
exist  together  under  any  pressure,  and  at  any  temperature, 
while  €€u:h  of  tJiem^  however  paradoxical  it  may  appear,  occupies 
the  whole  space  allotted  for  all.  Although  this  theory  does  not 
agree  with  certain  facts^  yet  several  very  able  chemists  consider 
it  encumbered  with  fewer  difficulties  than  that  which  views  the 
constituents  of  the  atmosphere  as  held  united  by  chemical 
affinity." — Catechism  of  Chemistry^  pp.  188,  189. 

How  remote  this  speculation  is  from  the  rank  of  an  nscer- 
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taincd  truth,  this  laDgnage,  from  one  of  the  most  authorita- 
tive writer?,  sufficiently  shows. 

In  the  next  place,  that  hypothesis  is  embarrassed  by  a 
direct  contradiction  to  the  atomic  theory  with  wliich  it  is 
connectecL 

**  The  atomic  theory  promulgated  by  Mr.  Dalton  of  Manches- 
ter, is  founded  on  the  supposition  that  all  bodies  are  composed 
o{tdthna(e  atofnSj  the  weight  of  which  is  different  in  diiTerent 
kin<]s  of  matter.  According  to  this  view,  every  compound  is 
formo<l  by  a  combination  of  the  atoms  of  its  constituents.  (Note.) 
By  the  term  atoms  we  are  to  understand  the  smallest  parts  of 
which  bodies  are  conijiosed.  An  atom,  according  to  this  theory, 
must  be  vieehamcally  indivisible^ — GraA(wi*s  Catecliism  of 
Chemistry^  p.  27. 

But  the  doctrine  that  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter  are 
incupabie  of  mechanical  division,  and  in  that  relation  are 
solidts  is  wholly  incompatible  with  the  supposition  that  they 
are  perfectly  permeable  by  each  other,  so  that  two,  three, 
four,  or  more  particles  of  different  kinds  may  at  the  same 
time  pervade  and  fully  occupy  identically  the  same  indivi- 
dual point  of  space.  For  that  implies  tliat  instead  of  matter, 
they  are  but  )K)inte  of  space  or  a  vacuum  to  each  other. 
And  that  is  the  character,  indeed,  ascribed  to  them  by  Mr. 
Dalton  in  their  relations  to  one  anotlier. 

"  Wlien  two  gaseous  bodies,  which  do  not  act  chemically  tq)OH 
each  ot/ter^  are  mixed  together  in  any  relative  proportions,  they 
gradually  diffuse  themselves  through  each  other;  so  that,  afler 
a  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for  the  purpose,  whatever  may  be 
their  relative  densities,  they  are  found  intimately  blended — the 
heavier  gas  'does  not  fall,  nor  does  the  lighter  one  float.  Dalton^ 
therefore,  has  a])pro{)riately  represented  gaseous  bodies  as  acting 
AS  VACUA  to  each  other:'*— Brands'' s  Diet,  of  ScienceSy  Art.  Diffu- 
sion of  Gases. 

Mr.  Graham's  language  is :  "  According  to  this  theory, 
oxygen,  azotic,  and  carbonic,  acid  gases,  or  indeed,  any 
number,  may  exist  together  under  any  pressure,  and  at  any 
temperature,  while  each  of  them,  however  paradoxical  it 
may  appear,  occupies  the  whole  space  allotted  to  alV^  But 
to  suppose  that  the  particles  of  each  occupy  identically  the 
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same  space,  and  the  whole  of  that  space,  and  tliat  the  par- 
ticles of  each  are  a  vacuum  to  the  others,  is  to  suppose,  in 
effect,  that  to.  each  tlie  particles  of  the  others  have  no  exist- 
ence whatever.  There  are  no  more  absolute  and  exchisive 
opposites  than  matter  and  mere  space,  than  a  solid  and  a 
vacuum.  It  is  a  self-contradiction  to  affirm  them  both,  at 
the  same  time,  of  a  point  of  space  and  a  particle  of  matter, 
much  more  of  a  single  point  of  space,  and  two,  three,  four, 
or  more  particles  of  matter.  It  is  at  the  same  time  to  affirm 
and  tleny  that  those  particles  are  particles  of  matter.  That 
paradoxical  theory,  therefore,  interpreted  as  affirming  that 
the  particles  occupy  the  same  space,  is  inconsistent  with  the 
nature  of  matter. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  suppose  tliat  in  tlio  mix- 
ture of  gases  and  vapors  the  particles  pervade  each  other 
and  occupy  identically  the  same  space.  The  theory  of  ulti- 
mate particles  suggests  instead,  and  requires  the  supposition 
that  the  particles,  in  themselves  individualized  and  imper- 
meable, are  mingled  with  one  another  in  such  a  manner, 
that  each  retains  its  own  proper  relations  to  its  fellow  par- 
ticles, while  it  leaves  the  particles  of  all  othere  to  maintain 
their  natural  relations  to  the  others  of  their  own  kind  :  and 
this  is  the  view  given  by  Professor  Wliewell  in  liis  statement 
of  the  theory. 

"When  his  (Mr.Dalton's)  attention  was  drawn  to  the  subject 
of  vapor,  he  saw  insurmountable  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  a 
chemical  union  of  water  and  air.  In  fact,  this  doctrine  was  a 
mere  nominal  explanation ;  for,  on  closer  examination,  no  che- 
mical analogies  supported  it.  After  some  reflection,  and  in  the 
sequel  of  other  generalizations  concerning  gases,  he  was  led  to 
the  persuasion  that  when  air  and  steam  are  mixed  together, 
each  follows  it^  separate  laws  of  equilibrium,  the  particles  of 
each  being  elastic  with  regard  to  those  of  their  own  kind  only ; 
80  that  steam  may  be  conceived  as  flowing  among  t/ie  partides 
of  air  ^  like  a  stream  o/waier  among  pebbles^''  and  the  resistance 
which  air  offers  to  evaporation  arises,  not  from  its  weight,  bat 
from  the  inertia  of  its  particles." — Hist,  of  Ind  Sciences^  vol. 
iii.,  pp.  510,  611. 

This  view  is  presented  with  still  greater  distinctness  in 
the  Essay  in  Chambers^s  Educational  Course  on  Meteorology. 
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^*  Although  the  mechanism  and  constrnction  of  a  gas  are  not 
apparent  to  our  senses,  yet  we  can  infer  with  certainty  that  it  is 
made  up  of  atoms  which  keep  one  another  at  a  distance  hy  a 
repulsive  force.  From  the  fact  that  any  gas  can  be  compressed 
into  a  very  small  fraction  of  its  ordinary  bulk,  we  are  sure  that 
its  particles  are  usually  at  a  great  distance  from  each  other  in 
comparison  of  their  size.  Thus,  for  example,  it  is  almost  per- 
fectly safe  to  assume  that  the  distance  between  two  adjoining 
particles  of  common  air  is  not  less  than  a  hundred  times  the 
breadth  of  a  particle.  Hence  the  actual  occupation  of  space  by 
aerial  particles  must  be  very  small ;  on  the  supposition  now 
made,  there  would  be  only  one  cubic  inch  of  solid  or  imtenb- 
TRABLB  matter  in  a  million  of  cubic  inches  of  space.  If  we 
imagined  a  flight  of  crows,  each  fifty  feet  apart  from  the  next, 
we  should  have  some  idea  of  the  spread  of  gaseous  atoms  in 
empty  space. 

"If  we  take  then  any  single  gas, such  as  nitrogen,  we  may  be 
certain  that  its  particles  stand  asunder  from  each  other  at  very 
great  distances^  compared  with  their  size ;  and  these  distances 
are  all  equal ;  for,  the  nature  of  the  repulsion  is  such,  that  there 
is  no  rest  nor  stable  balance,  if  a  particle  is  nearer  its  neighbor 
on  one  side  than  on  the  other.  The  repulsion  increases  the 
closer  they  come ;  and  when  one  is  unequally  near  to  two 
others,  it  is  more  repelled  by  the  nearest  than  by  the  farthest, 
and  is  accordingly  driven  off  till  it  attain  an  exact  middle  posi- 
tion. Thus,  throughout,  the  distances  are  maintained  perfectly 
equal ;  any  additional  compression  on  one  side  extends  itself 
immediately  through  the  whole,  till  equality  is  established. 
Two  particles  of  the  same  gas  can  never  come  perfectly  close  to 
each  other.  It  is  certain,  for  example,  that  since  the  creation, 
no  one  particle  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  ever  came  into  contact 
with  another  particle ;  the  repulsion  becomes  more  intense  at 
every  step  of  approximation,  and  no  ordinary  force  can  bring 
them  nearer  than  certain  fixed  limits.  The  same  is  true  of 
oxygen,  or  of  carbonic  acid,  or  of  any  other  gas  taken  by  itself 
Some  gases,  by  great  compression  and  cooling,  may  be  liquefied, 
and  thereby  acquire  the  closeness  and  cohesion  usual  in  liquids; 
but  while  they  continue  in  the  aerial  or  elastic  form,  the  resist- 
ance arising  from  their  mutual  repulsion  defies  all  efforts  to 
bring  them  together. 

"  Such  is  the  character  of  any  single  gas ;  but  whe^i  two  gases 
are  mixed,  the  circumstances  are  changed.  We  arie  still  sure 
that  each  will  repel  its  own  kind  but  we  cannot  say  k)eforehand 
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whether  or  not  the  particles  of  one  kind  will  repel  the  particles 
of  another  kind.  It  is  possible  that  a  particle  of  nitrogen  may 
repel  a  particle  of  oxygen  as  strongly  as  it  repels  another  par- 
ticle of  nitrogen ;  in  which  case  oxygen  and  nitrogen  atoms 
would  be  kept  as  far  asunder  as  atoms  of  the  same  kind.  But 
it  is  also  possible  that  nitrogen,  which  repels  nitrogen,  may  be 
perfectly  indifferent  to  oxygen,  neither  repelling,  nor  attracting, 
nor  in  any  way  affecting  it ;  and  in  this  case,  oxygen  and  nitro- 
gen particles  may  stand  far  or  near  as  accident  may  determine ; 
they  may  come  close  together,  or  they  may  move  off  to  any 
distance,  according  to  the  forces  exerted  upon  them  by  their 
own  kind.  It  is  as  if  we  introduced  among  the  crows,  already 
supposed  scattered  at  a  rigid  distance  of  fifty  feet,  a  flock  of 
pigeons,  held  apart  a  hundred  feet  from  one  another,  but  not 
under  any  repulsion  from  the  crows ;  so  that  while  the  distances 
of  each  kind  among  themselves  are  equal  and  fixed,  there  would 
be  the  greatest  vanety  of  distances  between  pigeons  and  crows, 

from  close  contact  to  a  hundred  feet There  is  a  third 

possible  variety  of  relation  which  might  obtain  between  the  two 
strange  gases ;  a  particle  of  the  one  might  attract  a  particle  of 
the  other,  while  repelling  one  of  its  own  kind.  An  oxygen  atom 
might  have  a  tendency  to  move  towards  and  cling  to  a  nitrogen 
atom,  so  that  whenever  they  came  near  enough,  they  would 
actually  close  and  adliere,  so  far  as  they  were  allowed  by  the 
repulsions  to  which  they  are  subject. 

"  Now  it  is  only  by  an  appeal  to  fact  that  we  can  say  which 
of  these  three  relations  occurs  between  different  gases  diffused 
through  each  other.  It  seems  likely,  although  it  is  not  perfectly 
proved,  that  the  first  supposition  is  not  the  correct  one ;  the 
particles  of  one  gas  do  not  appear  to  repel  the  particles  of  a 
second  gas  as  they  do  one  another ;  the  repulsive  tendency  is 
confined  to  the  particles  of  the  same  kind.  Oxygen  probably 
does  not  repel  nitrogen,  so  that  there  is  no  obstacle  towards  the 
proximity  of  the  two,  except  the  repulsion  of  each  to  its  own 
kind.  Hence  the  presence  of  one  of  those  gases  in  a  space  can 
have  little  effect  in  preventing  the  rise  and  diffusion  of  the  other. 
It  is  not  so  certain  from  facts  whether  oxygen  and  nitrogen  are 
perfectly  indifferent ;  or  whether  they  have  a  slight  attraction. 
There  are  many  analogies  which  render  it  likely  that  strange 
gases  may,  in  some  cases,  attract  eath  other." — Pp.  9-11. 

On  this  view,  as^nining  the  ultimate  particles  of  the  air 
to  be  spherical,  and  to  approach  one  another  only  at  their 
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pole^  and  their  equators,  interstices  would  exist  that  wonlJ 
communicate  throughout  the  atmosphere,  and  that  would 
be  vacua,  until  occupied  by  some  element  distinct  from  the 
air.  Does  then  the  supposition  of  such  interstices,  pervad- 
ing tlio  whole  mass  of  the  air,  furnish  any  solution  of  the 
ascent  through  it  of  aqueous  vapor,  independently  and  irre- 
spectively of  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  relative 
levity  oi  the  vapor  ?    We  answer — It  does  not. 

The  diffusion  of  the  vapor  through  vacuous  channels,  if 
there  were  such,  that  descend  below  the  i)oint  where  it 
was  generated,  there  being  nothing  to  obstruct  it,  would 
take  place  by  the  force  of  gravity,  A  diffusion,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  in  channels  on  a  level  with  the  point  at  which 
it  Wiis  generated  and  upwards,  would  also  take  place  natu- 
rally from  its  expansive  force.  But  it  is  demonstrable  that 
the  farther  the  diffusion  advanced  tlie  greater  would  be  the 
resistance  to  be  overcome,  and  that  a  point  would  at  length 
be  reached,  where  tlie  determination  whether  the  vapor 
should  continue  to  ascend,  or  the  atmosphere  itself  be 
elevated,  would  depend  on  tlieir  relative  weight.  In  the 
process  of  evaporation,  which  takes  place  at  the  surface,  an 
expansive  force  is  continually  generated,  just  as  a  force 
is  developed  in  the  production  of  steam  in  the  boiler  of 
an  engine,  and  that  force  will  find  a  vent  for  itself  by  the 
upheaval  of  that  which  offers  it  the  least  resistance.  If  the 
volume  of  superincumbent  vapor  could  reach  a  greater 
weight  than  the  atmosphere,  the  atmosphere  would  be  ele- 
vated instead  of  the  vapor.  If  the  atmosphere  continues  to 
be  of  the  greatest  weight,  the  vapor  will  be  forced  upwards 
instead  of  the  air.  Nothing  can  be  more  indubitable,  there- 
fore, than  that  even  on  this  theory  the  reason  of  the  con- 
tinued elevation  of  tlie  vapor  is  that  its  weight  is  inferior  to 
that  of  the  air  in  which  it  is  enveloped. 

This  we  might  confirm  by  many  citations  from  autliori- 
tative  writers.    A  single  passage  will  be  sufficient 

"  Vapor  introduced  into  the  air  acts  as  a  moving  power  in 
two  distinct  ways.  1st,  By  a  simple  addition  of  volume.  The 
tenfflon  of  vapor  is  added  to  the  elastic  force  of  the  air,  accord- 
ing to  Dalton's  law,  and  increases  by  the  same  amount  the 
total  power  of  the  mixture  to  support  pressure.    Were  the  spe- 
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cifio  gravity  of  vapor  the  same  as  that  of  air,  the  effect  of  its 
introduction  would  be  simply  one  of  distension.  It  would  tend 
to  relieve  itself  by  lateral  diffusions,  or  removal  of  obstructing 
ur ;  and  if  prevented  from  so  doing,  would  simply  heave  up  the 
incumbent  aerial  column  in  struggling  to  diffuse  itself,  and  so 
increase  its  total  vertical  altitude.  2.  BtU  a  far  more  efficacious 
motive  power  originates  in  the  less  specific  gravity  of  the  vapor  of 
ioatsr  than  of  air  of  the  same  temperature  (0.6235  : 1).  It  is 
the  lightest  of  all  known  vapors ;  and  with  the  exception  of 
hydrogen  and  ammonia,  the  lightest  of  gases.  In  consequence^ 
as  soon  as  generated,  it  tends  to  rise  in  the  air  by  its  buoyancy; 
and  in  so  doing,  carries  up  with  it  much  of  the  air  with  which 
it  is  intermixed,  disengaging  itself  no  doubt  from  it,  and  in  its 
upward  progress,  to  become  entangled,  however,  with  fresh 
particles,  which  again  it  carries  upward,  to  abandon  for  others. 
In  this  way  is  its  upward  diffusion  far  more  rapid  than  its  hori- 
zontal, but  in  its  struggle  upwards,  it  tends  to  produce  an 
ascensional  movement  in  the  air  itself  and  thus  to  act  as  a  pow- 
erful agent  in  the  production  of  wind. 

^*  It  is  clear,  moreover,  that  the  generation  of  vapor  under 
any  extensive  region  more  rapidly  than  it  is  carried  off  by 
Effusion  or  otherwise^  must  be  attended  with  an  increase  of 
barometric  pressure^  since  the  total  weight  of  the  atmosphere 
vertically  over  any  region,  must  be  supported  by  the  total  area 
of  surface ;  and  equally  so,  that  its  condensation,  provided  that 
the  condensed  water  be  abstracted  from  the  atn^sphere^  must  lead 
to  a  diminutim  of  pressure*  The  contrary  will  happen,  if  the 
vapor  generated  be  not  ccvrried  off  as  fast  as  produced  by  such 
A  GENERAL  uPHEAviNa  OP  THE  AEBiAL  STRATA  ovcT  any  region^ 
as  shall  subvert  their  equilibrium^  and  cause  them  to  overflow 
upward  and  laterally.  In  such  a  case  since  air  also  will  be  car- 
ried off  bodily  from  the  region^  and  be  replaced  by  vapor,  the 
mean  specific  gravity  of  the  whole  aerial  column  and  its  total 
weight  wiU  be  diminished,  and  the  barometric  pressure  lowered. 
This  takes  place  on  a  most  extensive  scale  over  the  intertropical 
seas.  The  temperature  of  the  surface  water  in  them  is  habitu- 
ally very  elevated  (from  78°  at  the  tropics  to  83**  at  the  equa- 
tor), and  varies  very  little  by  the  vicissitudes  of  season,  or  the 
alternation  of  day  or  night.  A  steady  and  copious  evaporation 
is  therefore  continually  going  on.  Vapor  carrying  with  it  air, 
is  constantly  thrown  up  beyond  the  levels  of  equilibrium,  where 
it  flows  over  the  upper  regions  of  higher  latitudes.  The  imme- 
diate consequence  is,  a  habitual  deficiency  of  barometric  pres- 

voL.  xm. — ^No.  in.  30 
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rare  at  the  sea-level  on  the  eqnatoiia],  as  compared  with  that 
OD  the  extra-tropical  seas.** — EneyelcpcBdia  3rUanniea^  Art. 
Meteorology. 

Our  readers  may  judge  of  Mr.  Blake's  professional  know- 
ledge, from  the  selfooniplacency  with  which  he  contradicts 
sach  works  as  that  from  which  we  have  cited  the  above 
passage ;  the  scientific  parts  of  which  were  re-written  for 
the  late  edition  by  men  of  tlie  highest  eminence,  in  the 
several  branches  of  which  they  treat.  Tliey  may  judge  of 
his  meanness  and  recklessness  from  the  effrontery  with  which 
he  denounces  ns  for  entertaining  views  that  have  the  sanc- 
tion, not  only  of  physical  laws  and  of  facts,  but  of  the  most 
respectable  scientific  authorities. 

To  reject  this  view,  moreover,  and  maintain  that  the 
ascent  of  vapor  is  not  owing  to  its  expansive  force — which 
drives  it  up  through  the  air,  because  of  its  greater  lightness, 
instead  of  elevating  the  air  itself,  is  to  imply  that  it  ascends 
without  any  known  or  conceivable  cause  whatever,  and  is 
in  effect,  therefore,  to  exhibit  it,  and  the  air  itself,  as  exempt 
from  gravity,  and  all  other  forces,  and  this,  it  would  seem, 
is  Mr.  Blake's  philosophy.  He  implies  that  neither  gravity, 
chemical  afiSnity,  nor  any  other  known  force  has  any  agency 
in  the  elevation  of  vapor  in  the  atmosphere.  The  thousands 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  that  are  sometimes  borne 
up  from  the  sea  in  a  few  hours,  and  transported  over  the 
continents,  are  borne  up,  according  to  him,  not  only  with- 
out any  known  or  conceivable  cause,  but  irrespective  of  the 
force  of  gravity,  which,  operating  as  it  does  on  all  other 
forms  of  matter  immersed  in  a  denser  fluid,  would  naturally 
cause  such  an  element  to  ascend  in  the  air.  That  a  vast 
expansive  force  is  created  by  the  conversion  of  water  into 
vapor,  he  seems  not  to  have  seen.  He  might  as  well  deny 
that  the  reason  that  the  steam  applied  to  the  piston  of  an 
engine  forces  it  up  and  sets  the  wheel  in  motion,  is  that  the 
resistance  it  meets  in  that  direction  is  less  than  in  any  otlier, 
as  to  deny  that  the  reason  tliat  the  aqueous  vapor  that 
ascends  into  the  air  is  forced  up  because  each  particle  and 
the  whole  column  that  is  driven  up,  presents  less  resistance 
because  of  its  greater  levity,  than  the  superincumbent 
atmospliere. 
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And  finallj,  were  it  not  that  vapor,  on  having  ascended 
into  the  atmosphere,  is  supported  there  because  of  its  relative 
levity,  it  would  result  that  on  a  sudden  cessation  of  evapora- 
tion, it  would  descend  through  the  interstices  that  had  given 
it  a  passage  upwards,  and  deposit  itself  again  on  the  surface. 
Why  not!  As  it  is  not  supported  there  bj  chemical  uuion 
with  the  air,  the  force  of  gravity  would  necessarily  carry  it 
down.  Bnt  no  such  deposit  of  moisture  takes  place  regu- 
larly on  the  interception  of  evaporation  by  the  exhaustion  of 
water  at  the  surface  to  evaporate.  It  remains  at  the  eleva- 
tion it  had  reached,  or  passes  higher,  unless  condensed  by 
cold  and  precipitated  to  the  earth  in  the  form  of  rain,  dew, 
or  snow. 

Such  is  the  issue  of  l£r.  Blake's  assault  on  this  8ul3Ject 
In  place  of  verifying  his  imputations  of  error,  he  has  onW 
made  a  fresh  manifestation  of  his  utter  ignorance  and  unre- 
liablcness.  He  has  no  accurate  knowledge  of  any  subject. 
He  has  no  acquaintance  with  the  best  established  opinions. 
He  contradicts  with  an  unblushing  front  the  most  indubitable 
facts. 

He  objects  on  the  same  ground  to  a  subsequent  passage. 

^^  But  as  we  may  have  mistaken  Mr.  Lord's  meaning  when 
we  suppose  him  to  ascribe  the  ascent  of  invisible  vapors  to  the 
presence  of  heavier  ur,  let  us  follow  him  to  the  next  page  of  the 
Geognosy.  Here  he  not  only  reiterates  his  doctrine,  but 
attempts  to  establish  upon  it  the  interpretation  of  the  second 
day's  work  in  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation.  While 
arguing  that  this  work  was  the  creation  of  our  atmosphere,  h» 
says:  *  If  the  atmosphere  had  been  created  along  with  the  earth 
and  ocean,  it  would  be  inexplicable  that  some  evaporation  had 
not  immediately  taken  place,  and  mists  and  clouds  become  in  a 
measure  diffused  through  the  sky.' 

'^This  is  even  worse  than  before.  It  would  be  a  grievous 
thing  indeed,  if  the  trustworthiness  of  our  interpretation  of 
Moses  rested  upon  no  better  support  than  this  philosophy  of  Mr. 
Lord.  Before,  he  only  ascribed  the  ascent  of  vapors  to  the 
atmosphere ;  but  now  evaporation  itself  is  due  to  the  same.  This 
is  really  travelling  too  iar  from  the  record  to  deserve  a  serious 
answer." — ^P.  666. 

Here,  as  usual;  he  takes  the  passage  he  quotes  from  its 
connexion,  and  treating  it  as  though  it  were  an  independent 
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propoeition,  misleads  his  readers  in  regard  to  its  meaning. 
In  the  argoment  from  which  he  cites  it,  we  were  opposkig 
the  theory  that  the  work  of  the  second  day  was  the  mere 
division  of  the  waters  by  the  formation  of  donds.  '  Dr. 
Buckland,  Dr.  Hitchcock,  and  others,  hold  that  the  atmo^ 
sphere  existed  infinite  ages  before  the  second  day  of  the 
creative  work  narrated  by  Moses.  Dr.  Bnckland  makes  the 
supposition  that  "  all  the  heavenly  bodies  and  the  earth  '* 
were  ^^  created  at  the  indefinitely  distant  time  designated  by 
the  word  beginning,  and  that  the  darhnew  described  an  the 
evening  qf  the  first  day^  was  a  temporary  darkness j  produced 
by  an  a^scumvlation  of  dense  vapors  upon  tke  face  of  the 
deep^^  an  incipient  dispersion  of  which  re-admiUed  light  to 
the  earth. 

This  implies  that  the  atmosphere  was  in  existence  oa 
the  first  day  of  the  Mosaic  creation,  and  thence  that  the 
work  of  the  second  day  was  not  the  creation  of  the  air,  but 
only  the  separation  of  the  waters  above  from  tliose  of  the 
ocean,  by  the  formation  of  mists  and  clouds.  In  (^posidoo 
to  this  we  argued  : — 

"  That  it  was  the  atmosphere  that  was  created — on  the  second 
day — not  a  mere  elevation  of  water  in  the  form  of  mists  or 
clouds,  is  seen  also  from  the  &ct  that  God  called  the  firma- 
ment heaven,  which  is  the  name  of  the  upper  regions  of  the  sir 
in  which  the  clouds  float,  not  of  the  clouds  themselves ;  that  it 
was  the  expanse  in  which  the  sun,  n^oon,  and  stars  seem  to  be^ 
which  is  immediately  above  the  clouds,  and  in  which  the  fowls 
fly,  which  is  beiow  them,  and  from  the  fact  that  it  remained  there 
permanently,  and  not  like  the  vapor  and  clouds  that  drift  away^ 
or  fall  in  rain,  and  often  wholly  disappear.    The  suppoution  that 

was  anything  less  than  the  creation  of  the  atmosphere ;  that 
it  was  a  conversion  of  water  into  misty  and  etevaiion  of  it  into 
space  at  a  distance  from  the  abyss  beneath,  divests  it  of  its  cha^ 
racter  as  a  creative  act,  and  reduces  it  to  the  level  of  an  ordinary 
operation  of  nature.  Besides^  if  the  atmosphere  had  been  created 
along  vnth  the  earth  and  ocean^  it  wotdd  be  ineaqpiieahle  that 
some  evaporation  had  not  immediately  taken  place,  and  nUsts 
and  clouds  become  in  a  measure  diffused  through  the  sky.^-^Tf. 
115,116. 

This  last  remark  Mr.  Blake,  with  his  usual  lack  of  discern* 
ment  and  candor,  treats  as  an  independent  expression  of 
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our  "philosophy''  of  the  formation  of  mistB  and  clonds. 
Unfortanately,  it  has  escaped  his  notice,  it  seems,  that  there 
18  an  explicit  declaration  in  the  sacred  narrative,  that  no 
rain  had  fallen  at  the  creation  of  vegetables  on  the  third 
day.  "These  are  the  generations," — the  origins,  the  order 
in  which  they  were  brought  into  existence — "  of  the  heavens 
and  of  the  earth  when  they  were  created,  in  the  day  that 
the  Lord  God  made  the  earth,  and  the  heavens,  and  every 
plant  of  the  field  before  it  was  in  the  earth  (sprung  up  as 
a  growth)  and  every  herb  of  the  field  before  it  grew.  For 
the  Lord  God  had  not  oavsed  it  to  rain  upon  the  eaHh^  and 
there  was  no  man  to  till  the  ground.  But  there  went  up  a 
mist  from  the  earth  and  watered  the  whole  face  of  the 
ground." — ^Genesis  ii.  4-6.  Here  is  thus  a  specific  record 
that  there  was  no  rain  nor  mist  until  after  the  elevation  of 
the  dry  land  from  the  ocean,  and  the  creation  of  vegetables 
on  the  third  day.  There  cannot  have  been  any,  therefore, 
till  the  fourth  day,  when  the  sun,  moon,  and  earth  received 
their  present  adjustment  to  each  other,  by  which  days, 
seasons,  and  years  are  determined.  And  it  was  to  this  fact, 
thns  announced  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  to  which  we  referred 
in  the  passage  Mr.  Blake  cites — as  a  proof  that  the  work  of 
the  second  day  cannot  have  been  a  mere  conversion  of  water 
into  mists  and  elevation  of  it  into  space  at  a  distance  from 
the  abyss  beneath !  And  however  Mr.  Blake  may  choose  to 
speculate,  it  is  a  sufficient  confutation  of  that  theory.  If 
there  was  no  rain,  nor  even  a  mist  until  the  fourth  day,  and 
perhaps  not  until  the  fifth  or  sixth,  it  is  clear  that  the  space 
now  occupied  by  the  atmosphere,  cannot  on  the  second  day 
have  been  filled  with  "such  an  accumulation  of  dense 
vapors  as  to  intercept  the  light  of  the  sun."  The  fact,  more- 
over, that  no  rain  was  "caused  "  nor  mist  until  the  fourth 
day,  and  that  the  first  moisture  that  passed  from  the  air  to 
the  ground,  was  in  the  form  of  mist,  implies  that  whatever 
may  have  been  the  expansion  and  diffusion  of  the  waters 
anterior  to  the  creation  of  the  atmosphere,  they  were,  <Ai 
their  subjection  to  the  pressure  of  that  vast  body,  compressed 
to  their  present  density,  as  water ;  and  no  mists  or  vapors 
vrere  left  in  the  space  the  air  then  occupied.  And  this  is  in 
harmony  with  the  fact  dbclosed  in  the  sacred  narrative, 
that  the  separation  of  the  waters  that  are  under  the  firma- 
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nient  from  the  watere  that  are  above,  tf>ok  place  abeolntely 
after  the  creation  of  the  air,  not  partially  before. 

It  thna  turns  out,  as  it  has  in  every  other  instance,  that 
Mr.  Blake,  instead  of  convicting  us  of  an  error,  only  sbowa 
tliat  lie  is  a  mere  wordcatcher.  He  pays  no  regard  to  tlie 
connexion  of  a  sentence  or  expressiun,  the  object  of  an  argu- 
ment,  or  the  proof  by  which  it  is  gnstained.  His  whole  aim 
is  to  lind  some  word  or  phrase,  which,  taken  out  of  its  rela- 
tions, be  can  contort  and  twist  to  his  sinister  enda;  and  ia 
this  he  unfailingly  betrays  a  want  of  perspicacity  that  is  & 
fit  match  for  his  lack  of  candor. 

He  repeats  this  blunder  on  hia  next  page. 

*^  As  he  settled  the  second  day's  creative  work  with  this  doo 
trine,  so  he  disposes,  with  eqnal  facility,  of  the  first.  In  answer- 
ing Dr.  Hitcbeock's  views  upon  that  creation*  he  says,  *•  But  no» 
less  unfortunately  f<)r  his  position,  there  was  no  atmosphere  m 
existence  to  mspport  the  vapors  above  the  toaters^  and  rtnder  sudk 
an  accumulation  of  douds  possible  as  to  intercept  the  rays  or 
the  sun.  ISueh  frequent  repetitions,  in  such  important  connex- 
ions, of  tlte  same  error,  each  time  with  accumulating  force,  eai> 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  prc^r  interpretation  of  our  antbor'a 
mieaning." — P.  657. 

Tlie  passage  he  cites  occurs  in  the  argument  already 
referred  to  against  Dr.  Buckland's  theory,  that  the  work  ot 
the  first  day,  instead  of  being  the  creation  of  light,  was  & 
mere  removal  of  temporary  darkness,  by  ^  the  dispersion"' 
of  ^  an  accumulation  of  dense  vaporsi.'^  After  pointing  out 
aevei-al  other  objections  to  that  hypothesis  we  said — 

^  But  MOt  less  unfortunately  for  hi»  suppomtion,  there  waa 
then  no  atmosphere  in  existence  to>  support  vapors  above  the- 
waters,  and  render  such  an  accunulation  of  clouds  possible  as  to 
iaiercept  the  rays  of  the  sun.  It  was  not  until  the  foHowing- 
day  that  Grod  created  the  firmament,  and  divided  the  waters 
which  were  nader  the  firmament,  from  the  waters  which  were* 
al>ove  the  6rman»ent,  in  theibrm  of  vapors  and  elouds.  As  then,, 
on  the  fiist  day,,  there  were  no  waters  except  those  that  were- 
under  the  firmament,  that  is^  the  waters  of  the  abyss;  there^ 
cannot  have  been  any  vapora  in  the  space  above  them  to  acca- 
sioa  the  dacknesa  in  which  the  deep  waa  enveloped.*' — Qeog^ 
p«lQ6. 
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Dr.  Buckland,  in  his  supposition,  contemplated  the  atmo- 
sphere as  having  been  in  existence  for  thousands  and  mil- 
lions of  years;  and  regarded  the  accamulation  of  dense 
▼apors  on  the  face  of  the  deep  as  having  taken  place  accord- 
ing to  the  law  bj  which  vapors  and  clouds  are  now  formed. 
We  objected  to  the  supposition,  that  the  atmosphere  was  not 
yet  in  existence,  the  creation  of  which  the  sacred  narrative 
expressly  exhibits  as  the  cause  of  the  separation  of  tlie 
waters  above  the  firmament  from  those  that  are  beneath  it. 
Mr.  Blake  disregards  this  testimony  of  the  divine  word,  and 
maintaining  that  were  there  no  atmosphere  clouds  would  be 
formed  as  they  now  are,  charges  us  with  a  consummate 
error  in  exhibiting  the  air  as  requisite  to  thesupport  of  vapors 
and  clouds  in  the  manner  they  now  float,  with  a  space 
between  them  and  the  earth,  which,  to  the  eye,  seems  free 
from  vapor.  In  short,  he  denies  that  the  support  of  clouds 
in  the  air  is  the  result  of  their  greater  levity  than  the  atmo- 
ephere  beneath  them.  The  following  quotations  furnish  a 
snfficient  answer  to  his  foUy. 

'^  A  cloud  is  a  visible  mass  or  collection  of  minute  particles  of 
water  suspended  in  the  atmosphere.  Clouds  differ  from  fogs 
and  mists  only  as  they  occupy  a  more  elevated  position.  In  all 
cases  the  origin  is  the  same,  viz.  the  vapors  that  rise  from  col- 
lections of  water,  and  indeed  from  the  whole  surface  of  the 
earth.  These  aqueous  vapors  are  condensed  in  the  higher  and 
colder  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  they  lose  their  transpa- 
rency and  become  visible.  ClondR  differ  very  greatly  in  respect 
of  form,  magnitude,  d;c.  Their  differences  depend  on  the  quan- 
tUy  of  vapor  of  which  they  consist,  etc.  The  height  at  which 
they  float  in  the  atmotphere  is  determined  by  their  epeciflc  gror 
vity^  and  consequently  varies  with  their  density.  These  light 
clouds  are  observed  higher  than  the  summits  of  the  loftiest 
mountains,  while  those  which  are  dense  and  thick  rise  only  to  a 
■mall  dbtance  above  the  surface  of  the  earth.*' — Broadens  DicL 
of  Science^  Lit.^  and  Arty  Art.  Clouds. 

*'  Clouds :  When  a  body  of  vapor  is  generated  from  any  warm 
evaporating  surface,  it  ascends  by  its  relative  levity ^  losing  sen- 
sible heat  as  well  by  its  own  expansion,  as  by  its  bodily  transfer 
into  and  intermixture  with  colder  air." — Encychpcsdia  Briton- 
nicOy  Art.  Meteorology. 

^^That  clouds  and  mists  consist  of  hollow  vesicles,  is  proved  by 
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the  circamstance  of  their  specific  gravity  being  such  that  they 
remain  suspended  in  the  air  without  any  tendency  to  descend^  and 
even  on  frequent  occasions  are  seen  to  ascend  ;  whereas  if  they 
consisted  of  roand  drops  withoat  any  internal  vacuity,  thdr  des- 
cent would  be  rapid.  Water  is  828  times  heavier  than  air ;  and 
it  has  been  calculated  that  a  drop  whose  diameter  is  no  more 
than  T#TT^^  ^^  ^^  ^°^^  would  acquire  a  descending  velocity  of 
nine  or  ten  feet  a  second.  Besides,  if  clouds  con»sted  of  drops 
without  any  internal  vacuity,  every  time  the  beholder  looked 
towards  them  with  his  back  to  the  sun,  he  would  see  a  rainbow ; 
but  this  is  not  the  case  except  when  rain  is  filing.     .    .    . 

*'*•  But  then  comes  the  inquiry,  how  the  distension  of  the  vesi- 
cles so  diminishes  tJieir  specfjic  gravity  as  to  cause  their  suspen- 
sion at  an  elevation  in  the  atmosphere,    .     .    . 

'^  It  is  obvious  that  the  aqueous  vesicles  composing  clouds  most 
by  some  means  or  other  displace  an  amount  of  air,  the  weight  of 
which  is  exactly  equal  to  their  own  weight.  If  they  displaced 
more,  their  specific  gravity  would  be  less  than  that  of  the  air 
by  which  they  are  surrounded,  and  they  would  consequently 
a«c€7]e^  to  a  greater  altitude  ;  if  they  displaced  less,  their  specitic 
gravity  would  be  greater  than  the  air  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded, and  they  would  accordingly  descefid  to  a  lower  level. 
Now  as  the  vesicles  composing  clouds  and  the  aeriform  matter 
which  they  contain  must  be  expanded  and  rendered  specificaUy 
lighter  by  every  increment  of  temperature,  it  may  be  concluded 
that  their  greater  mean  temperature  than  that  of  the  air  in 
which  they  float,  is  one  of  the  causes  of  their  suspension  at  an 
altitude  in  the  atmosphere.  And  the  greater  variations  of  tem- 
perature which  they  undergo  than  that  of  the  air  in  which  they 
float,  is  probably  the  principal  reason  why  they  have  a  tendency 
to  rise  to  a  greater  altitude  at  one  time,  and  to  descend  to  a 
lower  altitude  at  another." — Hutchinson^s  Meteorological  Fhe- 
nomena^  pp.  152,  155,  158. 

The  same  views  are  entertained  by  Dr.  TliauBon. 

'^  Clouds  differ  from  fogs  in  their  altitude  and  suspension,  bat 
in  composition  they  are  alike,  having  the  ultimate  constituents  of 
water  for  their  ingredients.  The  proximate  cause  of  their  for- 
mation is  the  loss  of  caloric  in  the  humid  atmosphere,  and  con- 
densation of  the  moisture ;  but  we  are  still  ignorant  of  the  ulti- 
mate cause  of  the  phenomenon.  Of  their  mode  of  suspension, 
their  specific  gravity  being  lighter  than  that  of  air^  some  have 
received  this  as  a  sfitis&ctory  explanation,  but  it  ia  far  from  being 
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cogent  [unless  accompanied  by  a  theory  that  accounts  for  that 
lightness].  Professor  Stevelly  of  Belfiust,  offers  a  theory  com- 
bining the  gravitating  force  of  the  vesicles — which  through  their 
extreme  minuteness  is  exceedingly  trifling,  for  the  weight 
decreases  directly  as  the  cube  of  the  radius — with  an  electrical 
hypothesis.  A  far  more  plausible  theory  than  the  first  attributes 
it  to  .currents — upwards  and  horizontal.  Another  hypothesis 
assigns  it  entirely  to  electrical  agency.  We  know  that  electri- 
city has  much  to  do  with  the  phenomenon  ;  it  is  largely  deve- 
loped during  evaporation  .  .  .  and  the  vapor  acquires  that 
form  denominated  positive^  while  the  water  which  remains  is 
n€^a/»t7e/y  charged.    ... 

"  That  clouds  are  often  largely  charged  with  one  of  the  forms 
of  electricity  is  abundantly  manifest.  Canton  observed  this, 
and  found.that  the  electripity  would  alternately  change  from 
positive  to  negative  five  or  six  times  in  thirty  minutes ;  which 
Crosse  has  confirmed.  Why  certain  clouds  should  be  positively, 
and  others  negatively  charged,  is  not  yet  determined,  though 
the  fact  is  incontestable.  ...  In  whichever  state,  then,  the 
electricity  exists  in  the  aggregate,  there  will  be  a  repulsion  and 
attraction  of  the  particles,  by  viilue  of  the  law,  that  bodies 
similarly  electrified  repel,  while  those  in  the  opposite  electric 
states  attract  each  other.  As  the  temperature  of  the  vapor 
decreases,  and  the  humidity  becomes  conden&ed,  its  capacity 
for  electricity  lessens  and  a  portion  separates.  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  that  this  electricity  accumulates  around  the  individual 
molecules,  and  prevents  the  coalescence  of  the  vesicles  into  drops^ 
the  specific  gravity  of  which  toould  caicse  their  precipitation, 
TTms  they  are  buot/ed  in  the  air^  till  other  influences  cause  their 
descent.     .     .     . 

^^  Thunder  clouds  generally  float  at  altitudes  of  from  3000  to 
5000  feet,  though  they  have  been  seen  so  high  as  15,000. 
Clouds  have  been  observed  over  the  summit  of  Chimborazo  at 
an  altitude  of  about  21 ,500  feet.  In  proportion  to  their  lightness^ 
they  will  generally  be  found  suspended  higher  in  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  the  lightest  of  all,  viz.  the  cirri  occupying  the  loftiest 
strata  of  the  cloudy  region." — Thomson^s  Introduction  to  Me- 
teorology^  pp.  123-126. 

These  writers  thus  agree  in  maintaining  that  the  reason 
that  clouds  float  in  the  air  at  their  several  elevations  is  that 
they  arc  relatively  lighter  than  the  atmosphere  in  which 
they  are  upborne.    The  only  question  on  which  they  differ 
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respects  the  causes  of  that  relatiire  levity ;  whether  it  is  the 
structure  of  the  vesicles,  the  temperature  of  the  clouds,  elec- 
tricity, or  perhaps  all  of  these  united.  For  the  office  which 
the  theory  of  vesicles  and  electricity  iills,  is  simply  to 
account  for  the  relative  lightness  which  the  particles,  after 
they  have  passed  from  invisible  vapor  into  mist,  still  retain 
above  the  air  in  which  they  are  enveloped.  The  effect  of 
electricity,  Dr.  Thomson  holds,  is  to  prevent  the  vesicles 
which  are  relatively  lighter  than  the  air,  from  coalescing 
into  particles  of  such  size  as  to  be  heavier  than  the  air ;  and 
with  that  theory  he  regards  their  inferior  specific  gravity  as 
the  true  explanation  of  their  suspension  at  the  heights  at 
which  they  float. 

Mr.  Blake  thus  again  here,  as  everywhere  else,  in  place 
of  establishing  his  charge  against *us,  only  shows  himself  to 
be  disgracefully  unacquainted  with  the  subject  of  which  he 
affects  to  talk  so  learnedly.  Was  ever  a  more  odious  spec- 
tacle exhibited  by  an  ignorant,  insolent,  and  reckless  char- 
latan !  He  not  only  knows  nothing  himself  accurately  ;  he 
has  the  unparalleled  impudence  in  the  name  of  science  to 
arraign  and  denounce  the  knowledge  and  assertion  of  indu- 
bitable facts  and  truths  as  proofs  of  extraordinary  supei^- 
ciality  and  ignorance  1 

The  discreditable  blunder  we  have  now  pointed  out 
forms  the  cadence  of  his  labored  attempt  to  establish  the 
charge  against  us  of  a  '^  misconception  and  misapplication 
of  the  most  elementary  principles  of  science."  We  might 
follow  him  through  the  remainder  of  his  article,  in  which 
he  treats  of  other  topics,  and  convict  him  of  similarly 
disgraceful  errors  and  unpardonable  misrepresentations. 
But  we  have  no  further  space  to  bestow  on  him,  and  have 
given  sufficient  proofs  that  he  has  no  title  whatever  to 
respect  either  as  a  chemist,  a  geologist,  or  a  writer.  Not 
the  least  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  his  word  or  his  judg- 
ment. He  betrays  at  every  step  an  inacquaintance  with 
facts  and  principles,  and  a  lack  of  comprehension,  that 
form  a  ludicrous  contrast  to  the  lofty  pretensions  he  makes 
to  exact  knowledge ;  while  the  boldness  and  malevolence 
with  which  he  misrepresents  and  calumniates,  bespeak  a 
still  more  odious  defect  of  the  heart  Not  the  faintest  trace 
of  candor  appears  in  his  es&y,  not  the  slightest  disposition 
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to  notice  even  the  most  unanswerable  objections  to  his 
theories ;  his  aim  being  not  to  establish  truth,  but  to  over* 
throw  it;  not  to  confute  arguments,  but  to  disarm  them  of 
their  power  by  caricature  and  abuse. 

We  cannot  but  be  surprised  that  the  Editor  of  the 
Southern  Presbyterian  Quarterly  should  have  admitted  to 
his  pages  an  article  bearing  on  its  face  so  openlj  the  cha- 
racter of  a  personal  and  malevolent  attack.  He  introduces 
it  to  his  readers  bj  the  following  note  of  commendation  : 

''  We  cheerfully  give  place  in  our  joamal  to  this  intereet- 
ing  and  able  articUj  and  would  invite  the  readefi^e  attention 
to  ity  although  we  do  not,  of  course,  pretend  to  be  com* 
potent  judges  of  the  scientific  aspects  of  it,  and  although, 
moreover,  we  cannot  say  that  we  are  satisfied  with  its  argu- 
ments respecting  the  meaning  of  certain  places  of  Scripture." 

But,  as  the  interest  and  ability  of  the  article,  if  it  have 
any,  depend  on  the  truth  and  pertinence  of  its  scientific 
statements  and  criticisms,  on  what  ground  could  the  writer 
of  this  note  commend  it  as  "  interesting  and  able" — if  not 
"  competent"  to  judge  of  it  in  that  relation — if  on  the  only 
point  on  which  he  felt  adequate  to  criticise  it,  he  regarded 
it  as  obnoxious  to  objection  t  We  cannot  suppose  this 
gentleman  was  pleased  with  it  simply  because  of  its  injus- 
tice and  insolence  to  us.  Was  he  misled  by  the  profession 
and  station  of  its  author  2  Was  that  which  prompted  liim 
to  publish  it  extraneous  to  the  article  itself?  Did  he  deem 
it  im|)OSsible  that  such  a  tissue  of  bold  and  vaunting  accu- 
sations could  be  the  work  of  mere  ignorance,  perverseness, 
and  malignity }  Whatever  may  have  induced  him  to  insert 
it,  having  snfliciently  shown  its  detestable  character,  we 
leave  it  to  the  scorn  and  reprobation  to  which  its  truthless- 
ness,  malevolence,  and  meanness,  must  consign  it  with  all 
honorable  minds. 


Abt.  IV.   Thb  Golden  Image,  Daniel  iii. — ^NmucHADNm- 
zab's  Vision  of  the  Tree,  Daniel  iv. 

The  office  of  the  events  narrated  in  the  second  chapter 
was,  on  the  one  side,  to  show  the  falsehood  of  the  pretexts 
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>f  the  Babylonian  necromancers  to  a  supernatural  know- 
ledge of  the  future  or  the  past;  on  the  other,  to  manifest  the 
omniscience  of  Jehoval),  and  make  known  to  Nebuchadnez- 
zar and  the  Hebrew  captives,  and  through  them  to  the 
generations  that  were  to  follow,  that  four  great  conquering 
and  oppressing  monarchies  were  in  succession  to  rule  the 
nations  of  tlie  earth,  among  whom  the  Israelites  were  to  be 
scattered,  and  tliat  the  last  in  the  .train  was  at  length  to  be 
swept  to  destruction  by  a  kingdom  which  Jehovah  was  to 
establish,  that  is  to  embrace  tiie  whole  earth  and  continue 
for  ever.  The  design  of  the  events  related  in  this  chapter 
was,  on  the  one  hand,  to  demonstrate  the  nothingness  of  the 
idol  gods  whom  tlie  Babylonians  worshipped,  from  the  non- 
interpv)sition  of  the  deity  represented  by  the  golden  image 
to  preserve  his  worshippere,  and  destroy  those  who  refused 
the  homage  enjoined  by  the  king;  and  on  the  otiier,  to 
exemplify  the  supremaoy  of  Jehovah  the  God  of  the 
Hebrews,  over  all,  and  his  readiness  to  defend  his  worship- 
pers from  the  most  powerful  enemies,  and  deliver  them  from 
tlie  greatest  dangers.  Tlie  spectators  of  the  scene  saw  that 
the  image  Nebuchadnezzar  had  set  up,  was  but  an  uncon- 
scious shape.  It  made  no  movement,  nor  did  the  god  ima- 
gined to  be  enshrined  in  it,  to  protect  its  votaries  who 
approached  the  furnace,  from  destruction  by  the  flames ;  nor 
to  make  the  fire  effective  on  the  Hebrews  that  were  cast 
into  it.  It  failed,  therefore,  to  act  the  part  of  a  god  on  an 
occasion,  when,  if  it  had  been  a  deity,  it  would  infallibly 
have  displayed  its  power  as  such,  and  verified  its  title  to 
the  imposing  homage  that  was  paid  to  it  by  the  monarch 
and  princes  and  chief  officials  of  the  greatest  empire  on  the 
earth.  Its  silence,  its  motionlessness,  its  insensibility  to  the 
jeopardy  of  its  reputation,  and  the  peril  of  its  worshippers, 
showed  that  it  was  not  a  god.  If  it  gave  no  signs  of  con- 
sciousness in  such  an  exigency,  it  was  vain  to  expect  that 
any  event  could  rouse  it  into  sensibility.  In  contrast  to  this, 
they  saw  from  the  miracle  Jehovah  the  God  of  the  Hebrews 
wrought  for  the  deliverance  of  his  worshippers,  that  he  was 
present,  all-knowing  and  all-powerful ;  that  he  had  control 
of  the  elements,  that  he  could  defeat  the  mightiest  monarch 
in  his  purposes,  and  that  he  delivered  in  the  most  marvel- 
lous manner  those  who  put  their  trust  in  him.    And  these 
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great  truths  were  conyejed  by  tbeae  extraordinary  means 
to  many  millions  of  minds  of  that  and  succeeding  genera- 
tions. 

Nebuchadnezzar  made  a  great  image,  and  setting  it  up 
on  a  plain,  assembled  all  the  chief  personages  of  the  empire 
and  required  them,  under  a  threat  of  death,  to  worship  it  as 
a  god.  Three  Hebrews  refusing  the  homage  he  commanded, 
were  thrown  into  a  burning  furnace,  the  heat  of  which  was 
so  great,  that  the  men  who  cast  them  into  the  fire  perished, 
while  the  Hebrews,  thongh  plunged  into  it,  attended  by  an 
angel,  remained  unharmed.  Nebuchadnezzar,  seeing  that 
they  were  uninjured  and  were  attended  by  a  celestial  form, 
called  them  to  come  forth.  On  their  coming  ft)rth  untouched 
by  the  fire,  he  publicly  acknowledged  their  deliverance  to 
be  a  miracle,  and  blessing  and  praising  Jehovah  for  having 
interposed  for  their  protection,  enjoined  all  his  subjects  to 
speak  honorably  of  him. 

^'  And  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king  made  an  image  of  gold. 
The  height  of  it  was  sixty  cubits,  and  the  breadth  of  it  six 
cubits." 

Objections  have  been  made  to  the  credibility  of  this  nar- 
rative, on  account  of  the  height  of  the  image,  the  seeming 
disproportion  of  its  breadth,  and  its  costliness.  Bat  they  are 
of  little  significance.  Its  height,  sixty  cubits,  or  ninety  feet, 
was  not  great  for  an  image  that  was  t^  be  set  up  in  the  open 
air  and  on  a  plain,  in  order  that  it  might  be  worshipped  at 
the  same  moment  by  so  vast  a  crowd  as  he  had  assembled — 
probably  at  least  fifty,  perhaps  a  hundred  thousand,  and 
possibly  some  hundred  thousands.  The  great  officers  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  empire  who  were  present  at  its  inaugura- 
tion, were  probably  at  the  least  twenty  to  thirty  thousand ; 
not  unlikely  a  far  greater  number.  But  they  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  formed  the  whole  assembly.  The  entire 
court,  and  a  large  part  of  the  wealthy  and  cultivated  popu- 
lation of  Babylon,  the  learned,  the  fashionable,  and  the  super- 
stitious, may  naturally  be  believed  to  have  attended  on  the 
occasion,  and  many  also  from  the  other  chief  cities  of  the 
empire.  Not  improbably,  as  we  shall  see,  the  crowd  was 
so  vast,  that  many  were  stationed  at  the  distance  of  a  mile. 
It  was  set  on  a  plain,  probably,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
beheld  and  worshipped  at  once  by  numbers  proportional  to 
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the  greatness  and  popntonsness  of  the  capital  and  empire. 
A  height  of  ninety  feet  would  not  be  too  great  for  an  ima^e, 
that  was  to  be  worshipped  by  such  hosts ;  and  especially  if, 
as  is  probable,  it  was  situated  at  the  end  of  a  plain  bonnded 
on  the  sides  by  higher  grounds  and  terminating  in  a  bluff, 
so  that  the  line  of  appix>ach,  being  in  front,  brought  it  into 
view  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles.  That  height, 
indeed,  would  be  essential,  if,  as  is  probable,  the  image, 
instead  of  standing  on  the  ground,  was  placed  on  a  pedestal 
of  snch  elevation  as  to  make  its  whole  form  visible  to  wor- 
shippers at  a  considerable  distance.  If  the  base  were  twenty 
cubits  in  height,  the  image  would  have  been  but  forty,  that 
is  sixty  feet ;  which  would  not  have  been  too  great  for  a 
proper  effect  on  gazers  of  so  vast  a  crowd  that  many  of  them 
must  have  had  their  stations  at  the  distance  of  a  half  mile, 
and  more.  It  is  not  unlikely  indeed,  that  in  order  to  a 
better  effect,  the  image  was  set  in  an  inclosure  which  none 
but  privileged  persons  were  permitted  to  enter,  and  that  the 
great  body  of  worshippers  were  stationed  at  a  considerable 
distance.  Tliere  appear  to  have  been  no  sacrificial  rites,  no 
smoking  censers,  no  officiating  priests.  The  only  act  of 
worship  was  prostration.  And  that  implies,  that  instead  of 
forming  a  dense  mass,  they  were  arranged  in  ranks,  at 
several  feet  from  each  other;  as  otherwise  they  could  not 
have  prostrated  them^lves,  without  falling  on  one  another. 
The  area  that  one  or  two  hundred  thousand  occupied,  must 
therefore  have  been  very  large.  Fitly  thousand  formed  into 
companies  of  two  or  three  hundred  each,  separated  from  one 
another  by  moderate  spaces,  would  require  at  least  a  square 
mile,  that  each  might  have  sufficient  room  to  prostrate  him- 
self without  interfering  with  those  next  to  him.  If  arranged, 
therefore,  in  that  manner,  like  an  army,  in  a  square,  or 
half-circle  in  front  of  the  image,  the  most  remote  must  have 
been  at  snch  a  distance,  that  it  appeared  of  but  moderate  sice 
and  elevation.  If  the  image  was  but  sixty  feet  in  height,  the 
breadth,  nine  feet,  was  not  far  from  the  usual  proportion  of 
the  human  frame. 

It  is  objected  also  to  the  narrative,  that  the  quantity  of 
gold  required  to  form  such  an  image  must  have  exceeded 
even  Nebuchadnezzar's  means,  though  he  had  filled  his 
treasury  with  the  spoils  of  the  nations  he  had  conquered. 
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It  18  not  necessary,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  image  was 
solid.  If  it  were  a  cast,  it  was  nndoubtedlj  hollow ;  bat  it 
was  more  probably  of  some  inferior  metal,  or  wood,  and 
simply  overlaid  with  gold.  The  exterior  was  of  that  metal, 
we  may  presume,  not  only  on  account  of  its  precioasness 
and  its  freedom  from  corrosion,  bnt  because  of  the  dazzling 
resplendence  that  would  invest  it,  when  shone  on  by  the 
sun.  It  is  not  stated  what  deity  the  image  was  meant  to 
represent.  It  was  probably  Bel,  the  principal  god  of  the 
Babylonians:  and  the  Baal  of  the  Tyrians,  Syrians,  and 
idolatrous  Israelites. 

"  He  set  it  up  in  the  plain  of  Dura,  in  the  province  of 
Babylon,'*  vs.  1.  That  Dura  was  in  the  province  of  Baby- 
lon, indicates  that  it  was  not  far  from  that  metropolis.  It 
was  doubtless  so  near  and  accessible,  that  it  could  be  easily 
visited  by  the  court  and  population.  The  image  was  set 
upon  a  plain,  obviously,  because  it  was  to  be  worshipped 
by  crowds  so  vast,  that  no  temple  the  monarch  could  erect, 
could  contain  them.  It  was  manifestly  to  be  the  national 
god ;  the  homage  paid  to  it,  was  to  have  a  greatness  and 
impress!  veness,  that  bore  some  proportion  to  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  empire. 

**Then  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  king,  sent  to  gather  together 
the  princes,  the  senators  and  the  magistrates,  the  judges, 
the  treasurers,  the  counsellors,  the  presidents,  and  all  the 
officers  of  the  provinces,  to  come  to  the  dedication  of  the 
image  which  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  king,  had  set  up,"  vs.  2. 
What  the  exact  sphere  was  of  these  several  classes,  cannot 
now  be  determined.  Though  civil  officers  generally,  it  is 
clear,  a  share  of  them,  it  seems  from  vs.  20,  belonged  to  the 
army.  They  comprised  all  probably  of  the  leading  ranks, 
whether  civil  or  military ;  and  the  reason  that  they  were 
required  to  be  present  doubtless  was  that  they  were  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation ;  and  the  dedication  and  homage  of 
the  image  by  th6m,  being  an  official  act,  gave  it  the  highest 
significance  and  grandeur,  and  presented  a  powerful  motive 
to  the  whole  population  to  pay  it  their  worship.  The  world 
had  never  seen  such  an  image  before.  Its  adoration  also 
was  to  be  marked  by  a  greatness  and  sublimity,  that  had 
never  been  equalled  in  the  annals  of  idol-worship. 

**  Then  were  gathered  together  the  princes,  the  senators 
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and  the  magistrates,  the  judges,  the  treasurers,  the  counsel- 
lors, the  presidents,  and  all  the  officers  of  the  provinces, 
unto  the  dedication  of  the  image  which  Nebuchadnezzar, 
tlie  kinuf,  had  set  up.  And  thej  st4K>d  before  the  image 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  set  up,"  v.  3.  As  they  com- 
prised all  the  nobles,  the  great  officials  of  the  court,  and  the 
chief:^  of  the  provinces,  those  who  held  judicial  offices,  those 
who  had  charge  of  the  finances,  and  the  inferior  magistrates 
of  the  various  ranks,  their  number  must  have  been  very 
great.  Twenty  or  thirty  thousand  would  be  a  moderate 
estimate  of  them.  They  likely  equalled  those  numbers 
united.  That  is  not  half  the  aggregate  of  officials  of  some 
rank  in  Great  Britain,  or  this  country.  But  those  civil  and 
military  orders  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  formed  the 
whole  assembly.  Those  of  the  highest  grade  must  naturally 
have  been  attended  by  a  retinue  of  subordinates  and  slaves; 
and  the  novelty  of  the  measure,  and  the  monarch's  wish  to 
invest  the  inauguration  of  the  god  with  the  greatest  re- 
splendence, doubtless  caused  the  attendance  of  far  greater 
crowds  of  unofficial  persons,  and,  perhaps,  both  sexes,  from 
the  capital  and  the  provinces.  It  is  not  credible  that  the 
wealthy,  the  fashionable,  the  cultivated,  whose  presence 
would  contribute  so  much  to  give  dignity  and  splendor  to 
the  occasion,  were  precluded  from  the  scene.  Thousands 
and  myriads  of  them  doubtless  were  there,  and  formed  a 
greater  assemblage  than  ever  before  met  and  united  in  an 
act  of  worship,  except  the  Israeiitish  hosts  in  the  wilderness, 
and  at  the  great  feasts  at  the  temple  in  Jerusalem.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  Nebuchadnezzar  was  prompted  to  erect  the 
image  in  the  open  air,  and  summon  so  vast  a  host  to  its 
worship,  by  a  wish  that  the  number  and  splendor  of  its 
votaries  might  surpass  the  worshippers  of  Jehovah  at  Jeru- 
salem, who  also  were  gathered  from  the  whole  kingdom, 
consisted  of  both  sexes,  and  stood  in  the  open  air. 

"Then  a  herald  proclaimed  aloud: — ^To  you  ye  peoples^ 
nations,  and  languages,  it  is  commanded,  at  the  time  when 
ye  shall  hear  the  sound  of  the  cornet,  flute,  harp,  sackbut, 
psaltery,  bagpipe,  and  all  kinds  of  music,  ye  shall  fall  down 
and  worship  the  golden  image  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  the 
king,  has  set  up,"  vs.  4,  5.  The  address  of  the  herald 
implies  that  the  host  was  very  large.    Tliey  were  peoples, 
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nations,  and  langnages,  that  is  their  represeDtatives.  That 
the  herald  made  this  proclamation  to  them  all,  indicates 
also  that  they  were  arranged  in  companies  separated  from 
each  other  by  such  spaces,  as  allowed  him  to  pass  betwecQ 
them,  and  traverse  the  whole  body  at  least  of  the  officials, 
who  were  doubtless  stationed  nearest  the  image.  He  is  not 
to  be  considered  as  making  his  announcement  only  once, 
but  as  repeating  it,  as  was  customary  with  heralds,  as  he 
passed  from  division  to  division ;  as  Jonah,  in  advancing 
from  street  to  street,  repeated  the  warning  he  was  charged 
to  proclaim  to  the  inhabitants  of  Nineveh.  As  only  the 
officers  of  the  empire  were  formally  summoned  to  the  dedi* 
cation,  the  command  may  have  been  addressed  solely  to 
them ;  and  that  may  have  been  the  reason,  that  only  one 
herald  was  employed  to  announce  the  command.  The 
dedicating  act  being  the  homage  of  the  officials  of  the 
empire,  that  special  act  was  required  only  of  them.  It  does 
not  appear  that  there  was  any  other  consecrating  act  No 
mention  is  made  of  victims,  altars,  censers,  or  priests.  The 
reason  that  the  signal  for  prostration  was  given  by  musical 
instruments,  and  a  combination  of  all  that  wore  known, 
doubtless  was,  that  no  other  sound  suitable  to  the  occasion, 
was  of  sufficient  strength  to  reach  at  the  same  moment  the 
whole  body  'of  worshippers. 

"  And  whosoever  shall  not  fall  down  and  worship,  shall 
in  the  same  hour  be  cast  into  the  midst  of  a  burning  fiery 
furnace,"  vs.  6.  The  threat  of  so  terrible  a  punishment  be- 
speaks  an  apprehension  by  the  king  that  there  would  be  a 
strong  reluctance  in  some  of  the  crowd  to  coin  ply  with  his 
command.  It  was  not  intended  simply  to  produce  a  prompt 
and  consentaneous  compliance,  so  that  the  prostration  of  the 
whole  host  should  seem,  from  its  immediateness  and  unity, 
like  the  act  of  an  individual.  It  was  employed  to  overcome 
hesitation,  conquer  obstinacy,  and  produce  abject  submission 
to  his  will.  And  it  probably  was  not  unnecessary.  Among 
the  vast  multitude  gathered  from  different  parts  of  the  em- 
pire, there  were  many  votaries  of  other  deities  who  may  have 
preferred  to  render  homage  only  to  them,  and  may  have  felt 
that  the  worship  of  this  Babylonian  God  might  be  regarded 
as  apostasy  from  them.  For  the  devotees  of  idols,  jf  not  in 
any  high  sense  conscientious,  were  often  eminently  passionate 
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and  Bupentitious,  in  their  attachments  to  them.  Any 
national  antipathies,  any  rival  attachments,  any  snpersti- 
tions  fears,  Nebuchadnezzar  meant  to  reprees,  and  compel 
all  09  this  occasion,  promptly  and  snbmissively  to  worship 
the  image  he  had  set  np,  as  the  imperial  god,  however 
inclined  they  might  l>e  at  other  times  to  give  their  snpreme 
homage,  which  he  did  not  prohibit,  to  their  several  national 
or  chosen  deities.  Tlie  command,  however,  was  extremely 
discourteons  and  irreverent  to  his  idol-god ;  as  it  virtually 
exhibited  its  title  to  the  homage  it  was  to  receive,  as  not 
constituted  by  itself,  but  by  the  mere  will  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. For  Nebuchadnezzar  proceeded  in  the  whole  tran^ 
action,  on  the  assumption  that  he  had  an  absolute  right  to 
dictate  to  his  subjects  what  deity  they  should  worsliip,  and 
by  what  acts  they  should  express  their  homage.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  very  decree  by  which  he  commanded  the  wor- 
ship of  this  god,  he  treated  its  right  to  that  worship  as 
dependent  on  his  will ;  and  thereby,  in  fact,  undeified  it. 
If  Nebuchadnezzar  had  not  an  absolute  right  to  determine 
what  god  his  subjects  should  adore,  then  he  had  no  right  to 
command  them  to  worship  the  image  he  had  set  up :  if  he 
had  such  a  right,  then  it  was  within  his  power,  had  he 
chosen,  to  prohibit  the  homage  of  the  deity  whom  that  image 
represented,  and  enjoin  the  worship  of  som^  other  idol. 
But  if  such  Mere  his  rights,  then  the  idol  had  no  absolute 
title  whatever  to  the  religions  regards  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
subjects,  but  was  indebted  for  any  homage  it  might  receive 
solely  to  the  arbitrary  fiat  of  the  monarch.  The  worship 
oflTered  therefore  to  the  idol — if  the  votaries  understood  the 
principle  on  which  it  was  enjoined — was  in  reality  a  mere 
act  of  submission  to  the  will  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  not  a 
genuine  adoration  of  the  image  as  a  deity.  It  was  thence, 
as  a  worship,  as  empty  a  sham,  as  the  image  was  as  a  god. 

^^  Tlierefore  at  the  time  when  all  the  people  heard  the 
sound  of  the  cornet,  flute,  harp,  sackbut,  psaltery,  and  all 
kinds  of  music,  all  the  people,  the  nations,  and  the  languages, 
fell  down  and  worsliipped  the  golden  image  that  Nebuchad- 
nezzar the  king  had  set  up,"  vs.  7.  Not  a  solitary  dissen- 
tient was  found,  it  seems,  among  the  worshippers  of  idols. 
Perhaps  it  cost  them  little  effort  to  comply  witli  the  king's 
command ;  as,  though  they  had  preferences  for  their  own 
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national  deities,  they  were  probably  generally  polytheists, 
as  Nebnchadnezzar  Iiimself  was,  and  admitted  that  this 
image  might  with  propriety  be  honored  by  those  who  had 
before  been  votaries  of  the  god  M^hom  it  represented,  liow- 
ever  sni table  it  was  to  them  severally  to  pay  their  supreme 
homage  to  the  gods  they  had  been  accustomed  to  worship. 
The  instant  prostration  of  that  immense  host  probably  had, 
to  the  eye  of  Nebnchadnezzar  and  others,  who  gazed  at  it 
or  shared  in  it,  a  touch  of  power  and  vastncss  that  partook 
of  the  snblime.  It  was  indeed  a  spectacle  such  as  heathen- 
dom had  never  before  witnessed  or  conceived.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar not  improbably  thought  that  he  had  ontrivalled  in 
the  grandeur  of  his  deity's  worship,  •the  homage  paid  to 
Jehovah  by  the  vast  hosts  of  worshippers  who  bowed  them- 
selves to  the  ground  in  the  sacred  courts  at  Jerusalem  at 
the  dedication  of  Solomon's  temple,  2  Ghron.  vii.  3.  But 
to  the  eye  of  those  who  comprehended  its  character,  to 
spectators  of  other  worlds  who  tnsty  have  beheld  it,  it  was  a 
spectacle  of  awful  delusion,  sottishness,  and  impiety.  For 
tliey  saw  in  it  a  public  and  official  declaration  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  greatest  and  most  cultured  empire  on  the 
earth,  in  effect,  that  no  deity  had  any  intrinsic  and  absolute 
right  to  the  .homage  of  the  dwellers  in  that  empire:  that  it 
was.  the  prerogative  of  Nebuchadnezzar  to  determine  whom 
or  what  his  subjects  should  worship:  that  his  authority 
therefore  was  above  the  authority,  and  his  title  to 
obedience  above  the  title  of  any  god :  and  thence  that  the 
homage  he  enjoined,  though  it  were  paid  seemingly  to  the 
golden  image,  was  in  fact  nothing  else  than  a  homage  to 
his  will  1  It  was  at  once  therefore  the  grossest  affront  that 
is  conceivable  to  Jehovah,  the  creator  and  ruler  of  the  world 
and  the  universe ;  and  the  greatest  insult  to  the  reason,  and 
violation  of  the  rights  of  men. 

'^  Wherefore  at  that  time  certain  Chaldeans  came  near  and 
accused  the  Jews.  They  spake  and  said  to  the  king  Nebu* 
chadnezzar,  O  king,  live  for  ever.  Thon,  O  king,  hast  made 
a  decree  that  every  man  that  shall  hear  the  sound  of  the 
comet,  flute,  harp,  sackbut,  psaltery,  and  dulcimer,  and  all 
kinds  of  music,  shall  fall  down  and  worship  the  golden 
image ;  and  whosoever  should  not  fall  down  and  worship, 
he  Jiould  be  cast  into  the  midst  of  a  burning  fiery  furnace. 
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Hiere  are  certain  Jews  whom  tlioa  hast  set  over  the  affairs 
of  the  pi  oyinee  of  Babjlon,  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed- 
ncgo : — these  men,  O  king,  have  not  regarded  thee ;  they 
serve  not  thy  god?,  nor  worship  the  golden  image  which 
thon  hast  set  up,"  vs.  &-i2.  Chaldeans  accused  them,  pro- 
bably because,  belonging  to  tlie  same  province,  they  both 
knew  them  and  held  office  nnder  them.  They  may  have 
been  prompted  by  envy  and  ambition :  they  may  perhaps 
have  been  expressly  appointed  to  notice  whether  any  dis- 
obeyed the  king^s  command,  and  if  so,  to  report  it  to  the 
monarch.  It  bespeaks  an  awful  darkness  of  mind  that  three 
only  of  that  vast  host,  had  such  a  knowledge  of  the  tnie 
God,  and  such  a  discernment  of  the  nothingness  of  idols,  as 
to  wi  hhold  them  from  obeying  the  monarch's  command. 

^'  Then  Nebuchadnezzar  in  rage  and  fury  commanded  to 
bring  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego.  Then  they 
brought  these  men  before  the  king.  Nebuchadnezzar  spoke 
to  them  and  said.  Is  it  of  design,  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and 
Abednego,  that  ye  do  not  serve  my  gods,  nor  worship  the 
golden  image  which  I  have  set  np?  Now  if  ye  be  ready 
that  at  the  time  ye  hear  the  sound  of  the  comet,  Ante,  harp, 
sackbut,  psaltery,  and  dulcimer,  and  all  kinds  of  music,  ye 
will  fall  down  and  worship  the  image  which  I  have  made ; 
but  if  yo  worship  ;iot,  in  the  same  hour  ye  shall  be  cast 
into  the  midst  of  a  burning  fiery  furnace,  and  who  is  that 
god  that  siiall  deliver  you  out  of  my  hands?"  vs.  13-t15. 
Nebuchadnezzar  obviously  proceeded  in  this,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  supposed  guilt  of  their  refusal  to  worship  the 
image  lay  in  its  being  a  disobedience  of  his  command.  The 
accusation  indeed  was  that  the  recusants  paid  no  regai*d  to 
Nebuchadnezzar's  will ;  and  it  was  that  slight  and  resistance 
of  his  authority  that  excited  his  rage.  In  assuming  the 
office  of  avenger  also,  he  treated  the  offence  as  lying  in  the 
violation  of  his  law,  rather  than  an  infraction  of  the  rights 
of  the  idol  deity.  He  did  not  profess  to  act  by  the  authority 
of  the  image,  but  solely  by  his  own,  as  the  monarch  of 
Babylon.  He  distinctly  claimed,  moreover,  in  his  challenge 
« — "  who  is  the  god  that  shall  deliver  you  out  of  my  hand  t'* — 
a  liigher  power  even  than  the  image,  and  than  Jehovah,  the 
creator  and  ruler  of  the  world.  He  thns  in  effect,  like  the 
predictec?   man  of  sin    exalted  himself  above  all  that  is 
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called  God,  or  ie  worehipped.    His  arrogatioQ  was  therefore 
of  the  moet  proud  and  insolent  impietj. 

'^  Shadrach,  Meehacli,  and  Abednego,  answered  and  said  to 
the  king  Nebuchadnezzar,  We  are  not  solicitous  to  answer 
thee  in  this  matter.  If  oar  God  whom  we  serve  is  able  to 
deliver  us  from  the  burning  fiery  furnace,  and  from  thy  hand, 
O  king,  he  will  deliver.  And  if  not,  be  it  known  to  thee,  O 
king,  that  we  will  not  serve  thy  godj*,  nor  worship  the  golden 
image  which  thou  hast  set  np,"  vs.  16-18.  By  their  not 
being  solicitous  to  answer  the  king,  they  meant  that  they 
were  not  enger  to  apologize  for  their  refusal  to  worship  the 
image,  nor  anxious  to  convince  him  that  Jehovah  their  God, 
whom  they  served,  was  competent  to  preserve  them  from 
destruction.  Tlicy  saw  doubtless  that  protestations  and 
arguments  were  unsuitable  to  them  as  the  worshippers  of 
Jeliovah,  and  would  be  unavailing  with  the  king;  and  they 
preferred  to  refer  the  issue  wholly  to  God,  who  would 
assuredly  do  that  which  became  his  glory.  They  spoke 
conditionally  of  his  ability  to  deliver  them,  not  from  any 
nncertainty  of  his  omnipotence,  but  to  avoid  adding  to  the 
kin^^s  exasperation  by  seeming  to  challenge  him  to  a  trial 
of  his  power  to  destroy  them.  It  does  not  api>ear  that  they 
had  any  prophetic  intimations  that  God  would  interpose  for 
their  rescue.  They  acted  in  their  usual  faith  in  him,  and 
submission  to  whatever  he  might  in  his  sovereignty  appoint 
They  saw  that  to  prostrate  themselves  to  the  image,  would 
be  to  a|)ostatize  from  him,  and  in  that  very  form  for  which 
their  nation  had  been  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, their  temple  destroyed,  their  land  consigned,  to 
desolation,  and  the  monarch,  princes,  chief  families,  and 
themselves  carried  captives  to  Babylon.  They  felt  not 
improbabl}'  that  this  summons  to  worship  the  idol,  was 
permitted  by  God  to  test  their  fidelity  to  him ;  and  foresaw 
that  should  they  fall  from  their  allegiance,  they  would 
become  the  means  not  impossibly  of  betraying  some  of  their 
fellow  exiles  into  idolatry,  and  draw  on  themselves  and 
them  a  fresh  train  of  avenging  judgments ;  and  as  it  was  thus 
an  occasion  that  demanded  from  them  the  most  unfaltering 
steadfastness,  so  they  may  have  felt  that  it  was  one  in  which 
God  might  be  pleased  to  interpose  for  his  own  vindication, 
and  for  their  deliverance. 
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^^Then  was  Nebuchadnezzar  filled  with  furj,  and  the 
form  of  Ilia  countenance  was  changed  toward  Shadrach, 
Meshachy  and  Abednego,  and  he  commanded  to  heat  the 
iurnace  one  seven  times  more  than  it  was  wont  to  be  heated. 
And  he  commanded  the  most  mighty  men  in  his  army  to 
bind  Shadrach,  Mesiiach,  and  Abeduego,  and  cast  them 
into  tlio  burning  fiery  furnace/'  ts.  19,  20.  Tliis  indicates 
tliat  a  portion  of  his  army  was  present,  and  not  improbably 
all  its  great  ofiScers  were  among  those  who  were  summoned 
to  the  dedication.  The  selection  of  the  most  powerful  men 
to  bind  the  victims,  implies  either  that  he  thought  they 
would  otter  a  stern  resistance,  or  else  that  none  hut  men  of 
great  strength  would  be  able  at  the  distance  at  which  they 
would  be  compelled  to  stand,  to  throw  tliem  into  the  furnace. 
This  act  of  the  king  brought  him  thus  into  a  direct  conflict 
with  Jehovah,  and  made  it  proper  that  he  sliould  interpose 
and  vindicate  his  deity  by  the  deliverance  of  his  servants. 
Had  the  king  been  left  to  triumph,  it  would  have  seemed 
to  iiim  and  his  party  a  proof  that  the  God  of  the  victims 
was  not  able  to  rescue  them  from  their  king's  vengeance, 
and  a  verification  of  Kebuchadnezzar's  right  to  compel  hia 
subjects  to  worship  the  golden  image.  And  had  the  wor- 
shippers of  Jehovah  been  left  without  any  intervention  for 
their  deliverance,  and  perished,  it  would  have  been  naturally 
interpreted  as  proving  either  that  Jehovali  was  incapable 
of  preserving  tliem  from  the  power  of  the  flames  in  which 
tliey  were  enveloped,  or  else  indifferent  to  their  fate.  The 
itisue  was  thus  rendered,  by  the  directness  and  audacity  of 
the.  king's  challenge,  the  vastness  of  the  theatre  on  which 
the  contest  was  enacted,  and  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
conclusions  that  would  be  drawn  from  it,  of  infinite  moment 
both  to  the  divine  glory,  and  the  well-being  of  men;  and 
the  question  was  permitted  doubtless  to  be  determined  in 
this  conspicuous  and  impressive  fornf^  that  a  resistless  and 
dazzling  proof  of  the  infinite  power  of  Jehovah,  and  the 
nothingness  of  their  imagined  gods,  might  be  presented  to 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  idolatrous  subjects. 

^^  Then  these  men  were  bound  in  their  mantles,  their 
turbans,  their  cloaks,  with  their  vestments,  and  were  cast 
into  the  midst  of  the  burning  fiery  furnace.  Whereupon, 
because  the  king's  commandment  was  urgent  [fer  their 
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immcdtate  destruction],  and  the  furnace  exceeding  hot,  the 
flame  of  the  fire  slew  those  men  that  took  up  Shadrach, 
Meehach,  and  Abednego.  And  these  three  men  fell  down 
bound  into  the  midst  of  the  burning  fiery  furnace,"  vb.  22, 23. 
The  furnace  tnnst  have  been  very  lar^e  to  have  received 
three  men,  and  allowed  them,  with  a  fourth,  to  stand  erect 
and  walk  in  it  It  had  a  door,  it  seems,  on  a  level  with  the 
ground,  and  of  such  breadth  and  height  as  to  allow  the  king 
a  view  of  the  interior.  It  was  heated  probably  by  the 
bitumen  which  abounded  in  that  region,  and  the  degree  of 
heat  determined  by  the  quantity  of  that  element,  or  other 
combustible  matter  that  was  thrown  into  it.  It  may  have 
been  formed  for  the  burning  of  bricks  or  the  smelting  of  ores 
employed  in  the  erection  of  the  image.  That  it  had  been 
heated  before,  is  shovm  by  the  excess  of  the  heat  to  which 
it  was  now  raised  above  what  was  customary.  If  that  were 
its  nse,  the  door  may  have  been  designed  as  a  passage  both 
for  air,  and  for  the  removal  of  the  materials  within,  when  a 
blast  was  finished.  The  victims,  it  seems,  from  their  falling 
down,  were  thrown  in  at  the  top  of  the  furnace.  As  tly 
heat  was  so  great  as  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  they 
could  be  cast  in  without  danger  to  those  who  were  to  throw 
them,  the  urgency  of  the  king'A^ommandment  was,  that  it 
was  a  positive  order  to  cast  them  in,  though  those  who  were 
assigned  to  that  oflice  should  themselves  perish  in  the  attempt 
The  destruction  of  the  executioners,  though  the  natural 
result  of  the  king's  impatience  of  delay  that  precautions 
might  be  taken  for  their  safety,  was  yet  of  almost  as  high 
significance  as  the  preservation  of  the  objects  of  his  venge- 
ance; as  it  was  a  resisdess  demonstration  of  the  nothingness 
of  the  golden  image,  or  the  deity  that  was  supposed  to  be 
enshrined  in  it  If  the  god  represented  by  the  image  had 
been  a  real  deity,  his  ri^ts,  his  reputation,  the  protection  he 
owed  to  his  worshippers,  would  have  prompted  him  to  mani- 
fest his  power,  and  defend  his  votaries.  Not  to  do  it,  was 
to  desert  and  confound  the  king  who  had  set  up  the  image,sur- 
render  his  prerogative  as  god,  refuse  the  care  he  owed  to  his 
worshippers,  and  basely  leave  them  to  perish  in  their  efibrta 
to  vindicate  and  honor  him.  If  he  could  have  interposed  and 
protected  them,  he  unquestionably  would.  That  he  did 
not,  that  the  imi^  remained  mute  and  nncon^ious  in  the 
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presence  of  its  expiring  votaries,  was  an  unanswerable  proof 
that  it  was  not  a  god,  nor  an  inteUigenee  of  any  rank,  and 
that  trust  in  it  was  as  vain,  as  in  any  other  shape  of  dead 
matter,  or  nonentity.  And  this  exemplification  of  its  nothings 
ness  was  of  the  greatest  moment.  It  was  a  Terification  of 
Jehovah's  claim  that  he  alone  was  God.  It  was  a  vindica- 
tion of  tlie  Hebrews  in  refusing  to  offer  homage  to  the  idol. 
It  was  a  demonstration  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  blindness  and 
madness  in  imagining  that  he  conld  constitute  an  image  a 
god,  place  his  subjects  nnder  obligation  to  worship  it,  and 
maintain  its  claims  to  homage  against  the  power  of  Jehovah. 
And  that,  had  it  been  contemplated  aright,  would  have 
been  the  conclnsion  of  every  one  who  witnessed  or  came  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  event.  It  could  not  be  assumed  that  the 
image-god  was  simply  inferior  in  power  to  Jehovah,  and 
failed,  not  from  want  of  interest  and  inclination,  bnt  for 
want  of  adequate  strength  to  preserve  his  votaries ;  for  in 
order  to  that  inference,  he  should  have  appeared  on  the 
scene  as  a  living,  earnest,  and  mighty  agent,  endeavoring  to 
ipve  protection  to  his  devotees.  But  as  he. made  no  such 
manifestation  of  himself,  and  gave  no  signals  of  conscious- 
ness or  existence  as  a  god,  the  proof  was  resistless  that  he 
had  no  such  existence;  but  was  a  mere  spectre  of  the  ima- 
gination. And  this  demonstration  should  have  put  an  end, 
therefore,  to  the  worship  of  idols  in  the  empire.  Whoever, 
ai\er  that,  bent  in  homage  to  the  golden  image,  or  any  other 
idol  shape,  did  it  in  presence  of  the  most  indubitable  proof 
that  it  was  not  a  god :  that  it  was  bnt  a  soulless  form,  a  fig- 
ment of  man's  perverse  and  impious  heart. 

^^Then  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king  was  astonished,  and  rose 
np  in  haste,  and  spoke  and  said  unto  his  governors :  Did  we 
not  cast  three  men  bound  into  the  midst  of  the  fire  {  They 
answered  and  said  unto  the  king  ;  Tnie,  O  king.  He  an- 
swered and  said ;  Lo,  I  see  four  men  loose,  walking  in  the 
midst  of  the  fire  ;  and  there  is  no  harm  to  them  ;  and  the 
form  of  the  fourth  is  like  a  son  of  God."  Vs.  24,  25.  The 
king  was  seated  in  front  of  the  door  of  the  furnace,  possibly 
that  he  might  at  the  earliest  moment  sec  whether  Jehovah 
interposed  for  the  delivery  of  the  victims ;  more  probably 
that  he  might  regale  himself  with  their  writhings  which  he 
expected  to  witness ;  as  a  spectacle  wholly  unlooked  for  met 
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bis  astonifihed  glance.  The  flames,  instead  of  enveloping 
and  consuming  the  objects  of  his  vengeance,  retreated  from 
them,  and  he  beheld  them  relieved  from  their  bonds,  and 
attended  by  a  celestial  personage,  walking  nnbarmed  and  at 
ease  beneath  the  vaulting  fire.  And  the  conviction  instantly 
took  possession  of  him,  that  Jehovah  had  interposed,  and 
preserved  them  from  injury. 

^^Then  Nebuchadnezzar  vrent  near  to  the  door  of  the 
burning  fiery  furnace,  and  spoke  and  said :  Shadrach,  Me- 
sbach,  and  Abednego,  servants  of  the  Most  High  Ood,  go 
forth  and  come  near.  Then  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed* 
nego  went  forth  from  the  midst  of  the  fire."  Vs.  26.  This 
language  is  such  as  would  be  natural,  if  beside  the  door 
through  which  the  king  looked,  another  stood  open  cm  the 
opposite  side  of  the  furnace,  towards  which  the  three  men 
were  walking.  The  command,  then,  was  to  go  forth  at  that 
passage,  and  come  round  near  the  place  where  the  king  was 
stationed.  The  promptness  and  decision  with  whicli  be 
acted,  suited  at  once  his  vehemence,  his  courage,  and  his 
ingenuousness.  He  saw  that  the  three  men  were  delivered 
by  a  miracle,  which  none  but  tiie  Most  High  could  have 
wrought:  and  that  the  contest  between  the  image  and 
Jehovah  was  decided  in  a  manner  to  preclude  debate  and 
hesitation.  Instead,  therefore,  of  pausing  to  ask  the  senti- 
ments of  Ins  counsellors,  he  summoned  the  Hebrews  whom 
Jehovah  had  saved  into  their  presence,  tliat  they  might  be 
assured  by  their  own  eyes  of  the  reality  of  the  miracle.  This 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  king  alone  had  seen  them  and 
their  attendant  in  the  fiery  furnace.  Though  still  acting  as 
a  monarch,  yet  transported  with  awe  and  astonishment,  and 
recognising  them  as  the  servants  of  the  Most  High  Ood,  he 
now  spoke  in  the  tones  of  entreaty  rather  than  of  command. 

^  When  the  princes  and  the  senators  and  the  magistrates 
and  the  king^s  eminsellors  were  gathered  together,  they 
looked  at  those  men  that  the  fire  had  no  power  upon  their 
bodies,  nor  was  a  hair  of  their  head  singed,  neither  were 
their  coats  changed,  nor  had  the  smell  of  fire  come  upon 
them."  Ys.  27.  That  they  were  preserved  in  life  was  appa- 
rent to  all  from  their  coming  forth  from  the  furnace ;  but 
the  group  of  the  king's  officials,  on  inspecting  them,  saw  that 
not  only  were  their  persons  uninjured,  but  their  clothes, 
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which  without  a  miracle  would  have  been  consumed  in  a 
few  iiiomentBi  remained  untouched.  All,  therefore,  were 
assured  of  the  reality  and  greatness  of  the  miracle,  and  must 
have  seen  that  the  being  who  wrought  it  had  control  of  the 
most  powerful  elements  of  nature,  and  must  be  all-compre- 
hensive in  intelligence  and  infinite  in  might. 

*^  Then  Nebuchadnezzar  spoke  and  said,  Blessed  be  the 
Ood  of  Shadrach,  Mesliach,  and  Abednego,  who  hath  sent 
Ills  angel  and  delivered  his  servants  who  trusted  in  him,  and 
changed  the  king's  commandment,  and  delivered  up  their 
bodies  that  they  might  not  serve  nor  worship  any  god  but 
their  own  God.*'  Vs.  28.  This  act  of  adoration  bespeaks  the 
most  absolute  conviction  that  it  was  Jehovah  who  had 
wrought  the  miracle,  and  that  he  wrought  it  because  of  the 
unfaltering  fideliiy  of  his  servants,  and  the  trust  which  they 
put  in  him  to  deliver  them.  Had  not  the  demonstration 
and  conviction  been  irresistible,  he  would  not  have  nttered 
an  acknowledgment  involving  such  a  depreciation  of  his 
idol  and  condemnation  of  himself.  It  indicates  that  he  un- 
derstood with  the  utmost  distinctness  that  in  attempting  to 
punish  the  three  men  for  refusing  to  worship  the  image,  the 
question  was  to  be  tried  whether  their  Ood  or  his  was  of  the 
greatest  power,  and  that  he  saw  that  the  issue  was  in  the 
tnoet  indubitable  and  emphatic  form  against  himself  and  his 
god.  He  seems  also  to  have  felt  in  a  degree  the  greatness 
and  beauty  of  the  unswerving  fidelity  of  the  servants  of 
Jehovah  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives ;  and  the  suitableness 
and  grandeur  of  his  interposition,  in  approval  of  their  stead- 
fastness, to  work  for  them  so  signal  a  deliverance.  It 
bespeaks  a  great  intellect  and  an  ingenuous  and  lofty  spirit, 
that  no  touch  of  reluctance,  envy,  or  chagrin,  is  intermixed 
in  this  utterance  of  acknowledgment  and  praise. 

^^  Therefore  a  decree  is  made  by  me  that  whatever  people, 
nation,  or  language  shall  speak  anything  amiss  (falsely) 
against  the  Gk>d  of  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego,  shall 
be  torn  in  pieces,  and  their  houses  shall  be  made  a  dunghill ; 
for  there  is  no  other  God  that  can  deliver  after  this  man- 
ner,'' vs.  29.  Though  greatly  impressed  by  the  miracle 
with  the  reality  and  power  of  Jehovah,  ho  failed  to  see, 
from  the  absolute  dominion  it  displayed  over  nature  and 
men,  that  it  demonstrated  he  was  tiie  only  God ;  that  if  he 
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were  not  the  creator  and  upholder  of  the  world,  be  could 
not  have  controlled  the  elementp,  iire  and  air,  as  he  did ; 
and  that  if  he  were  the  creator,  and  upholder  of  all,  all 
other  existences  innst  be  creatnres,  and  therefore  unentitled 
to  homage  as  divine.  Nebnchadnezzar  only  inferred  from 
the  miracle  that  J<!hovab  was  God,  and  of  greater  power 
than  any  other ;  not  that  he  was  the  only  God.  He  con- 
tinued to  assume  that  there  were  others;  and  probably, 
notwithstanding  the  defeat  and  dishonor  in  which  it  waa 
involved,  continued  to  deem  his  golden  image  a  genuine 
deity.  He  continued  also  to  arrogate  the  right  of  dictating 
his  religion  to  his  subjects;  as  in  prohibiting  them  from 
speaking  irreverently  of  Jehovah,  he  proceeded  on  the  same 
fklse  view  of  liis  authority  over  them  as  in  the  opposite 
command  he  had  jost  before  attempted  to  enforce,  thai 
they  should  worship  the  golden  image  he  had  set  np.  He 
testified  his  respect  for  the  three  Hebrews  by  advancing 
them  to  higher  posts  of  honor. 

'^  Then  the  king  promoted  Shadrach,  Mesliach,  and  Abed- 
nego,  in  the  province  of  Babylon,"  vs.  80.  This  was  an 
emphatic  expression  of  his  confidence  in  them,  and  bespoke 
independence,  generosity,  and  wisdom. 

These  extraordinary  events  thus  filled  offices  (»f  great 
moment  in  the  administration  of  the  Most  High  over  his 
own  people,  and  over  the  idol- worshipping  nations.  Spring- 
ing,  as  they  did,  from  the  arrogation  of  authority  over  the 
religion  of  his  subjects,  and  over  the  rights  of  God  by  Neba- 
diudnezzar,  who  was  the  first  in  tliat  series  of  monareha 
represented  by  the  image,  Dan.  ii.,  who  were  to  usurp  that 
power,  not  only  over  the  pagans  under  their  sway,  but  over 
Jehovah's  worshippers,  down  to  the  time  of  Christ's  second 
coming,  and  persecute  and  slaughter  them  for  tlieir  fidelity 
to  him ;  it  was  peculiarly  suitable  that  he  should  at  its  com* 
mencement  interpose,  and  in  a  conspicuous  and  decisive 
manner  confute  it,  vindicate  his  rights,  and  own  and  honor 
his  faithful  worshippers.  And  that  was  the  aim  and  effect 
of  these  permissions  and  acts.  Nebuchadneszar  virtually 
assumed  tliat  he  had  power  to  create  deities ;  for  he  afi*ected 
to  constitute  the  image  he  had  set  up  a  god,  and  held  that 
he  conferred  on  it,  by  his  decree,  a  title  to  worship,  and 
placed  his  subjects  under  obligation  to  pay  it  homage.    He 
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claimed  also  power  to  enforce  that  will  against  any  god 
that  might  reeint  it.  It  was  a  most  impious  usurpation 
therefore  of  the  attributes  and  prerogatives  of  Jehovah,  of 
which  a  creature  was  ever  gniltj,  and  was  made  and 
attempted  to  be  maintained  in  direct  antagonism  to  him  as 
the  god  of  the  Hebrews.  Its  public  and  immediate  confu- 
tation therefore  was  eminently  necessary  to  Grid's  vindica- 
tion of  himself,  justification  and  support  of  his  persecuted 
worshippers,  and  exposure  of  the  folly  and  wickedness  of 
those  wlio  made  idols  their  gods.  And  this  was  accom- 
plished in  the  test  to  which  Nebuchadnezzar  himself  put 
his  pretexts.  The  fact  that  the  image  he  aiTected  to  have 
constituted  a  god,  was  no  god,  was  instantly  made  manifest 
by  its  failure  to  give  any  signs  of  power  or  con8cion>ness. 
Had  it  been  a  living  deity,  possessed  divine  attributes  and 
rights,  aware  of  the  peril  of  its  worshippers  who  were  to 
execute  the  king's  mandate,  and  of  the  demand  made  on  it 
to  defend  them,  it  would  not  have  continued  to  exhibit  the 
aspect,  and  act  the  part  of  dead  matter.  It  would  liavo 
uttered  its  wrath  in  thunder  tones  at  those  who  had  insulted 
it  by  refusing  it  homage.  It  would  have  leaped  from  its 
pedestal,  and  driven  back  the  flames  fmm  the  ministers  who 
were  to  throw  the  victims  of  its  vengeance  into  the  furnace. 
That  it  put  forth  no  act ;  that  it  gave  no  signal  of  conscious- 
ness ;  that  it  left  the  vindicators  of  its  rights  to  perish  by 
the  flames  that  were  kindled  to  devour  its  contemners,  was 
a  resistless  proof  that  it  was  not  a  god ;  that  the  deity  that 
was  supposed  to  be  enshrined  in  it  was  a  mere  nonentity. 
And  with  that  all  the  king's  towering  arrogations  fell. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  deliverance  of  the  Hebrews,  by 
80  great  and  marvellous  a  miracle,  was  a  still  more  over- 
whelming demonstration  of  the  living  presence,  infinite 
power,  and  all-comprehending  knowledge  of  the  God  of 
the  Hebrews,  and  his  care  of  his  worshippers.  The  preser- 
vation of  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego  from  the  fire, 
as  it  bespoke  his  absolute  control  over  that  element,  pro- 
claimed him  its  creator  and  ruler ;  and  thence,  as  the  flames 
could  accomplish  nothing  but  what  he  permitted,  showed 
that  he  was  the  destroyer  of  those  who  perished,  as  truly  as 
he  was  the  preserver  of  those  who  were  saved.  His  ven- 
geance towards  his  enemies  was  thus  displayed  as  visibly  as 
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his  favor  towards  Ins  worshippers.  His  righteonsness  and 
truth  shone  forth  with  as  dazzling  a  light  ns  his  infinite 
power. 

The  demonstration  of  these  great  truths,  in  stich  extra- 
ordinary circnmstanccs  and  forms,  was  adapted  to  carry 
thera  to  the  reason  and  conscience  of  the  monarch  and  his 
people  with  resistless  power.  They  were  to  them  like  a 
visible  revelation  of  Jehovah  in  the  majesty  of  his  perfec- 
tions and  dominion.  They  proclaimed  his  title  to  their 
supreme  homage.  They  proved  the  nothingness  of  their 
idol-gods;  and  among  the  effects  that  sprang  from  them, 
as  is  seen  from  the  king's  decree,  was  a  full  toleration  of  the 
Hebrews  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  They  doubtless  con- 
tributed also  to  withhold  them  from  apostasy,  and  confirm 
their  trust  in  God.  And,  while  they  filled  a  high  office  as 
testimonies  by  Jehovah  against  the  idolatries  of  the  nations, 
they  probably  served  to  conciliate  the  respect  of  the  Baby- 
lonians and  Persians,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  restora- 
tion at  length  of  the  exiles  to  their  own  land. 

NEBUCHADNKfeAB's  ViSION  OF  THE  TbEE. — Vatlid  IV. 

Chapter  IV. — ^The  events  nan'ated  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter demonstrated,  not  only  that  Jehovah  is  of  greater  power 
than  the  deity  thought  to  be  enshrined  in  the  golden  image, 
but  that  his  power  is  absolute  over  matter  and  men,  and 
that  he  accordingly  is  the  only  God.  They  therefore  should 
have  led  Nebuchadnezzar  to  renounce  the  worship  of  idols, 
and  pay  divine  honors  exclusively  to  Jehovah.  Instead  of 
that,  he  regarded  the  miraculous  deliverance  of  the  three 
Hebrews  as  only  proving  Jehovah  to  be  of  greater  power 
than  the  idol  deities,  and  on  that  account  entitled  to  be 
treated  reverentially  by  image  wor^hippere.  The  design  of 
the  vision  and  its  accomplishment,  recorded  in  this  chapter, 
was  to  show  him  that  error,  and  lead  him  to  acknowledge 
and  honor  Jehovah  as  the  only  deity — tlie  maker  and  ruler 
of  the  universe. 

Nebuchadnezzar  addresses  a  message  to  his  subjects,  in 
which  he  relates  the  wonders  wrought  by  the  Most  High 
towards  him,  vs.  1-3.  He  beheld  a  Vmon  that  alarmed 
him.     On  making  it  known  to  the  soothsayers  and  magi- 
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<^ian9,  they  were  nnable  to  tell  its  meaning,  vs.  4-8.  Oq 
eommunieating  it  to  Daniel^  he  interpreted  it,  vs.  9-27. 
The  vision  was  soon  after  accomplished  in  the  king's  loss  of 
his  reason,  and  degradation  to  the  life  of  a  brate,  vs.  28-33. 
At  the  end  of  the  period  defined  in  the  vision,  he  was 
restored  to  his  reason  and  his  throne,  vs.  34-36.  He 
acknowledged  and  praised  Jehovah  as  the  supreme  and 
righteous  ruler  of  the  universe,  vs.  37. 

**'  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king  to  all  peoples,  nations,  and  lan- 
guages that  dwell  in  all  the  earth :  Peace  be  multiplied  unto 
}*ou.  Tiie  signs  and  the  wonders  which  the  high  God  hath 
wrought  towards  me  it  seems  good  to  me  to  declare,"  vs.  1, 2. 
He  addresses  this  declaration  not  only  to  his  own  subjects, 
but  to  all  the  dwellers  on  the  earth  ;  indicating  that  he  felt 
that  the  events  he  was  about  to  relate  were  not  only  of 
interest  to  others  as  well  as  the  people  of  his  empire,  hut 
that  thoy  were  intended  for  the  instruction  of  the  whole 
race.  It  was  one  of  his  strikins:  characteristics  as  a  monarch 
and  a  man,  that  whatever  his  religious  views  and  senti- 
ments were,  he  wished  all  others  to  share  in  them.  Before, 
he  attempted  to  impose  them  by  force;  now  he  aims  to 
spread  them  by  persuasion. 

"  How  great  are  his  signs,  and  his  wonders  how  miglity  ! 
His  kingdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and  his  dominion 
unto  generation  and  generation,"  vs.  3.  Here  he  expressly 
acknowledges  that  the  events  he  was  about  to  narrate  were 
miraculous,  and  that  Jehovah  who  wrought  them  is  eternal, 
and  the  monarch  of  the  earth,  and  is  to  reign  over  men 
from  generation  to  generation  for  ever.  That  absolute  and 
ceaseless  dominion  precluded  the  supposition  of  any  inferior 
and  rival  gods.     AH  other  beings  must  b    his  subjects. 

'^  I,  Nebuchadnezzar,  was  at  ease  in  my  house,  and  flourish- 
ing in  my  palace.  I  saw  a  dream  that  terrified  me,  and 
the  thoughts  upon  my  bed  and  the  visions  of  my  bead 
agitated  me.  Therefore  I  made  a  decree  to  bring  all  the 
wise  men  of  Babylon  before  me,  that  they  might  make 
known  unto  me  the  interpretation  of  the  dream,"  vs.  4-6. 
He  still  retained  the  belief  that  the  necromancers  of  his 
court,  though  unable  to  recover  a  dream  that  was  lost,  could 
unfold  the  meaning  of  such  as  the  dreamers  remembered 
and  related  to  them. 
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^Then  came  in  the  soothsayers,  the  magicians,  the  Chal- 
deans, and  the  astrologers ;  and  I  told  the  dream  before 
them,  but  the  interpretation  thereof  they  did  not  make 
known  to  me,"  vs.  7.  It  does  not  appear  that,  as  before,  he 
attempted  by  threats  to  compel  tliem  to  give  a  solution  of  his 
dream.  He  only  told  it  to  them,  and  required  them,  if  in 
their  power,  to  declare  its  meaning.  Tlieir  failure  was  a 
more  ignominious  proof  of  the  falsehood  of  their  pretensions 
to  sapernataral  knowledge,  than  their  inability  to  meet  his 
demand  in  regard  to  his  dream  of  the  great  image,  Dan.  ii. 
They  then  admitted  that  the  recovery  of  the  forgotten  dream 
exceeded  their  power;  but  excused  themselves  on  the 
ground  that  the  restoration  of  dreams  that  were  lost,  did  not 
belong  to  their  profession,  but  only  the  explanation  of  those 
that  were  remembered  and  detailed  to  them ;  and  that 
power  they  still  claimed,  and  promised  to  exert  it,  if  the 
king  made  known  to  them  what  it  was  that  he  had  dreamed. 
Now  they  were  shown  to  be  as  incompetent  to  interpret  a 
dream  that  was  related  to  them,  as  they  were  to  recover  one 
that  had  faded  from  the  memory  of  tlie  dreamer. 

^'  But  at  the  last,  Daniel  came  in  before  me,  whose  name 
is  Belte^hazzar,  according  to  the  name  of  ray  God,  and  in 
whom  is  the  spirit  of  the  holy  gods,  and  I  told  the  dream 
before  him,"  vs.  8.  The  wise  men  who  were  first  summoned 
by  the  monarch,  were  exclusively  pagans  and  polytheists, 
as  he  himself  then  was ;  and  it  was  not  until  it  had  been 
again  shown  that  the  powers  of  those  deceitful  pretenders 
were  wholly  inadequate  to  unfold  the  meaning  of  a  prophetic 
vision,  that  Daniel,  the  prophet  of  Jehovah,  was  called  by 
the  monarch  to  perform  that  office.  Events  were  thus  again 
so  arranged  that  when  the  dream  was  interpreted,  it  was 
seen  with  the  clearest  certainty,  that  the  interpretation 
came  from  the  God  of  heaven,  not  from  the  idol  deities,  or 
their  votaries. 

'^  O  Belteshazzar,  chief  of  the  magicians,  because  I  know 
that  the  Spirit  of  the  holy  Gods  is  in  thee,  and  no  vision  is 
ditiicult  to  thee,  tell  me  as  to  the  visions  of  my  dream  which 
I  have  seen,  and  the  interpretation  thereof,"  vs.  9.  He  thus 
expresses  perfect  confidence  in  Daniel's  ability  to  unfold  the 
meaning  of  the  dream,  and  gives  as  the  reason  of  his  assur- 
ance, ftiat  the  Spirit  of  the  holy  Gods  dwelt  in  him.    By  the 
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a  bmte,  it  bespoke  but  a  slender  degree  of  tact  in  bis  sooth- 
8a}*eni  and  magicians  that  they  were  nnable  to  frame  a 
plnnsible  conjecture  of  its  import  Tlie  monarch  again 
expressed  hi^  confidence,  thongh  the  necromancers  had 
failed,  that  Daniel  could  interpret  it ;  ar.d  founded  that  assur- 
ance on  the  fact  that  he  was  aided,  as  Daiiiel  had  avowed, 
by  the  Spirit  of  the  Most  High,  :i^ho  knowing  all,  can  reveal 
to  his  prophets  what  he  pleases. 

^^  Then  Daniel,  whose  name  is  Belteshazzar,  was  astonished 
for  a  moment,  and  his  thoughts  agitated  him.  The  king 
spoke  and  said,  let  not  the  dream  or  the  interpretation  dis- 
turb titee.  Belteshazzar  answered  and  said ;  My  Lord,  let 
the  dream  be  to  those  who  hate  thee,  and  the  interpretation 
of  it  to  thine  enemies,"  vs.  19.  The  meuTliiig  of  the  dream 
being  instantly  revealed  to  Daniel,  he  was  naturally  appalled 
at  the  dishonors  and  miseries  with  which  the  king  was  about 
to  be  overwhelmed,  and  panse<l  for  a  moment,  ere  attempt- 
ing to  speak.  The  king  perceiving  his  agitation,  and  think- 
ing perhaps  that  it  sprang  from  weakness  or  unreasonable 
sensibility,  desired  him  to  dismiss  it.  Daniel's  response, 
however,  showed  that  he  was  moved  by  a  jiist  and  generous 
sympathy  for  the  king,  and  wished  for  his  well-being. 

**  '{lie  tree  that  thou  sawest,  which  grew  and  was  strong, 
whose  height  reached  to  heaven,  and  the  sight  of  it  to  all  ' 

the  earth  ;  whose  foliage  was  beautiful,  and  the  fruit  of  it  \ 

plentiful,  and  food  was  on  it  for  all :  under  it  dwelt  the  I 

beasts  of  the  field,  and  on  its  branches  the  fowls  of  heaven 
had  their  habitation.  Thou  art  it,  O  king,  who  art  grown 
great  and  become  strong,  and  thy  greatness  has  increased 
and  reached  unto  heaven,  and  thy  dominion  to  the  end 
of  the  earth,"  vs.  20-22.  The  dream  itself  intimates  that 
the  person  whom  the  tree  symbolized  was  a  great  monarch. 
It  is  now  announced  that  Nebuchadnezzar  was  that  monarch 
— ^not  one  of  his  descendants,  nor  one  belonging  to  the  line 
of  one  of  the  empires  that  was  to  follow  the  Babylonian. 
What  that  tree  was  in  the  visionary  scene  in  which  it  was 
beheld,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  was  in  his  empire.  The  inter- 
pretation is  of  special  moment,  as  it  exemplifies  the  princi- 
ple on  which  symbols  are  used.  Tlie  parallelism  between 
the  representative  and  that  which  it  represented,  is  not  con- 
fined to  a  single  particular,  but  reigns  throughout    The 
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earth — spread  out  in  a  plain  on  which  the  tree  stood^-^repre- 
sentBfthe  territory  ovier  which  Nebuchadnezear's  dominion 
extended^  The  tree  symbolized  him  as  a  monarch.  Its 
towering  height^  its  vast  breadth,  its  beaaty,  its  conspica- 
onsne&i  to  ail,  had  their  parallel  in  liis  greatness,  glory,  and 
eoDspicnity.  .As  it  was  the  only  tree  on  the  earth. in  which 
it  stood,  so  he  whs  the  only  monarch  in  his  empire.  His 
power  was  ^bsolate^  All  other  princes  were  mere  sabjeotSi 
and  owed  their  rank  to  him.  As  the  tree  shot  its  head  into 
the  height  of  the .  atmosphere,  so  Nebuchadnezzar  in^  his 
arrogadons  of  power  over  Gk>d,  as  well  as  mex%^  aifected  to 
reign  in  heaven,  as  well  as  on  the  eardi.  Tlie  animals  that 
dwelt  under  tlie  tree  and  on  it«  branches,  and  fed  on  its 
frnits,  represented  Nebuchadnezzar's  subjects.  As  they 
drew  tlieir  sustenance  from  the  tree,  and  lived  in  its  sliadei 
so  ilia  subjects  owed  to  him  their  means  of  life,  their  secu- 
rity, and  tlieir  enjoyments.f  He  was  absolute  master  of  their 
property  and  their  persons,  and  left  the  fruits  of  tlie  earth 
in  their  bands,  or  took  them  away,  and  spared  life  or 
destroyed  it,  as  he  pleased. 

^*  And  whereas  the  king  saw  a  watcher,  even  a  holy  one, 
coming  down  from  heaven,  and  saying,  Hew  down  the  tree 
and  destroy  it,  yet  leave  the  stump  of  its  roots  in  the 
ground,  and  with  a  band  of  iron  and  brass,  among  the  ten* 
der  grass  of  the  tield ;  and  with  the  dew  of  heaven  shall  it 
be  wet,  and  with  the  beasts  of  the  field  shall  be  his  portion 
until  seven  times  pass  over  him : — ^Tiiis  is  the  interpretation, 
O  king,  and  this  is  the  decree  of  the  Most  High,  which 
coinetli  upon  my  lord  the  king.  Even  thee  will  they  drive 
out  from  men,  and  with  the  beasts  of  the  field  shall  be  thy 
dwelling ;  and  they  shall  cause  thee  to  eat  grass  as  oxen, 
and  they  shall  wet  thee  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  seven 
times  shall  pass  over  thee,  until  thou  know  that  the  Most 
High  is  the  ruler  over  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  giveth  it 
to  wliomsoever  he  will.  And  whereas  they  commanded  to 
leave  the  stump  of  the  tree  roots,  thy  kingdom  shall  be 
secure  unto  thee  after  thou  shalt  know  that  the  heavens  do 
rule,"  vs.  23-2&  The  watcher — a  holy  messenger  descend- 
ing from  heaven,  and  commanding  to  hew  down  the  tree, 
represented  tlie  angel  who  proclaimed  to  Nebuchadnezzar, 
vs.  37,  that  the  kingdom  was  passing  away  from  him.    He 
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18  called  a  holy,  that  is,  a  consecrated  or  devoted  one ;  not 
simply  because  a  messenger  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  bnt 
because  the  sentence  he  came  to  nttcr  was  a  ri^liteons  one; 
holy  as  Jehovah  is  holy,  wlio  appointed  it,  and  holy  as  a 
retribution  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  crimes.  Tlie  hewint?  down 
and  destroying  that  part  of  the  tree  that  gave  shade  and 
habitation  to  the  animals,  and  yielded  fruit  for  their  fixKl, 
represented  the  detrusion  of  Nebuchadnezzar  from  his 
throne,  and  divestiture  of  In's  power  and  functions  as  a 
monarch.  Tlie  persons  who  were  to  hew  down  the  tree 
represented  those  who  were  to  dethrone  him,  and  drive  him 
from  the  capitol.  The  leaving  of  the  stump  <»f  the  roots 
in  the  ground  with  a  band  of  iron  and  brass,  the  office  of 
which  was  to  protect  it,  symbolized  the  preservation  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar in  life.  That  the  stump  was  to  be  among  the 
tender  grass  of  the  field  where  the  dew  fell,  indicated  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  was,  while  excluded  from  the  throne,  to 
live  in  the  open  fields,  exposed  t(»  the  dew  of  heaven.  That 
he  was  to  have  his  portion  with  the  beasts  (»f  the  field, 
meant  that  he  was  to  subsist  on  their  food;  and  the  com- 
mand that  the  stump  of  the  tree  roots  should  be  lefb  till  the 
seven  times  had  passed,  was  n  prediction  that  his  kingdom 
would  be  preserved  for  his  resumption,  when  he  had 
become  qualified  f«»r  it  by  the  knowledge  of  his  snbordina* 
tion  to  the  Most  High.  As  the  times  are  re])re8ented  as 
the  same  as  the  symbol — seven — they  are  used  to  denote 
•imply  seven  natural  years.  Had  they  been  employed  as 
the  representative  of  a  greater  period,  the  interpretation 
wonid  have  indicated  it.  The  preservation  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's life,  and  resenarion  to  him  of  his  kingdom,  were 
to  be  as  extraordinary  as  were  his  deprivation  of  his  power 
and  degradation  to  the  rank  of  a  beast.  Had  he  not  in 
truth  been  transformed  to  a  brute,  he  could  not  have  sur- 
vived the  change  of  condition  and  habits  to  wliich  he  was 
subjected.  The  design  of  these  terrible  appointments  was, 
to  confute  his  impious  arrogation  of  superiority  to  God,  and 
power  to  create  deities  for  the  homage  of  his  subjects,  and 
right  to  prescribe  their  religion,  and  rule  them  as  he 
pleased,  without  accountability,  and  bring  him  by  a 
terrible  experience  to  a  full  knowledge  and  acknowledgment 
of  his  subordination  and  responsibility  to  the  Most  High. 
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^^  Wherefore,  O  king,  let  my  counael  be  acceptable  anto 
thee,  and  break  off  thy  tranngresdions  by  righteousness,  and 
tiiiiie  iniquities  by  showing  mercy  to  the  afflicted,  if  it  may 
be  a  lengthening  of  thy  tranquillity,"  vs.  27.  As  his  impiety 
towanls  Jehovah  in  denying  liis  absolnte  supremacy,  and 
asenining,  that  though  the  god  enshrined  in  the  g^ldea 
ima«40  was  nut  of  as  great  po>ver  as  he,  it  yet  was  a  real 
deity,  and  entitled  to  the  homage  of  his  subjects,  was  the 
reason  that  the  predicted  evils  were  to  be  inflicted  on  him ; 
Daniel  counselled  him  to  break  off  those  transgressions  by 
righteousness — that  is,  by  the  retraction  of  his  bla8pheinr)U8 
assumptions,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  Jehovah  as  ruling 
over  tlie  kingdoms  of  men ;  and  to  cease  also  from  his  arbi- 
trary and  cruel  sway  over  his  subjects,  who  were  suffering 
from  his  oppressions.  Sucli  a  reformation  might,  perhaps, 
at  least,  delay  the  judgments  that  were  impending  over 
him.  Such  was  the  interpretation  of  the  vision.  The  pro- 
phet now  relates  its  fultilment. 

^^  The  whole  came  upon  the  king  Nebuchadnezzar.  kX 
tlie  end  of  twelve  months,  as  he  was  walking  upon  the 
palace  of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon,  the  king  spoke  and  said. 
Is  not  this  great  Babylon  which  I  have  built  for  the  habita- 
tioii  of  royalty,  by  the  might  of  my  power,  and  for  the 
honor  of  my  majesty  ?  While  the  words  were  yet  in  the 
king^s  mouth,  there  fell  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying,  O  king 
Kebucbadnezzar,  to  thee  it  is  spoken.  The  kingdom 
departeth  from  thee,  and  they  shall  drive  thee  from  men, 
and  with  the  heasts  of  the  field  shall  be  thy  dwelling,  and 
they  shall  make  thee  to  eat  grass,  as  oxen,  and  seven  timea 
shall  pass  over  thee,  till  thou  know  that  the  Most  High  is 
ruler  over  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  givcth  it  to  whomso- 
ever he  will,r  vs.  28-32. 

This  was  the  first  stage  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  vision. 
The  uttercr  of  the  voice  that  fell  from  heaven,  was  he  who 
was  symbolized  by  tlie  watcher  who  came  down  from  hea- 
ven and  gave  the  command  to  hew  down  the  tree.  ^'  In  the 
same  hour  the  word  was  fulfilled  upon  Nehuchadnezzar, 
and  he  was  driven  from  men,  and  did  eat  grass  like  oxen, 
and  his  body  was  wet  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  till  his  bain 
were  grown  like  eagles'  (feathers),  and  his  nails  like  birds' 
(claws)^"  vs.  83.    The  moment  chosen  for  the  infliction  of 
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the  evils  foreshown  in  die  drean^  was  one  in  w]iieh  the 
king  had  iadnlged  in  a  freeh  ebullition  of  seU^xingrartilarion 
and  pride  over  Babylon  as  owing  its  gfreatnei6«»d  Fplendor 
to  hiui,  and  destined  to  proclaim  iiia  glory  and  majesty — 
as  he  donbtlese  thought  in  erecting  if,  it  would — 1<>  all  intnre 
genemtioiiB.  Tite  great  lessons  tauglit  by  his  vision  u(  the 
image  foreshowing  that  other  monarchies  were  tu  snpersKfde 
likty  and  finally  he  swept  to  destrnction  by  tl>e  Ood  of  heaven  ; 
and  the  proof  of  his  utter  powerlessnt-^sa  in  his  attt'mpt  to 
put  the  worship(>e»  of  Jehovah  to  death,  had  failed  to  eh<»w 
him  how  mistaken  he  was  in  his  estimate  of  himself^  and 
lead  hiro  to  see  and  acknowledge  his  snlH>rdination  to  Ood. 
lie  had  no  realixation  whatever  of  his  dependence  tind 
responsibility.  He  continned  to  arrogate  authority  in  the 
aphere  of  religion  that  belongs  only  to  the  Mo»t  High.  He 
continued  to  pay  hon»age  to  idol  gods,  as  though  they  Mere 
genuine  deities,  and  had  a  higher  claim  to  his  worship  than 
the  God  of  Israel.  He  still  regarded  himself  as  the  muster 
of  his  own  fortunes,  and  as  having  the  right  to  tyrannize 
over  his  subjects,  and  dispose  of  their  prc^erty,  persons,  and 
lives  as  he  pleased. 

His  deprivation  of  his  reason  was  by  the  direct  act  of  the 
Almighty,  and  took  place  instantly,  and  was  a  more  terri- 
ble exemplification  of  his  dependence  and  nothingness,  than 
any  other  that  can  be  conceived;  as  it  struck  from  him 
not  only  his  genius  as  a  monarch  and  warrior,  bnt  his  cooh 
soiousness  also  that  ho  was  a  king  and  liad  i^ubject^^  and 
bis  povTor  to  comprehend  and  execute  laws,  and  rctluced 
Lim  to  a  brute^  who  could  act  only  from  the  impulse  of 
instinct  and  appetite,  and  witli  a  reference  to  its  own  wants. 
•A  more  humiliating  confutation  of  his  pride,  a  more  over- 
whelming proof  that  he  had  no  independent  povror,  that  he 
was,  in  the  most  absolute  sense,  in  the  hands  of  God,  caimot 
ho  imagined.  He  not  only  could  not  n^grasp  tlie  sceptre 
that  was  wrenched  from  his  hands;  he  had  not  the  power 
left  even  to  know  that  there  was  «  sceptre,  an  empire,  luid 
a  king. 

Why  he  was  driven  from  tlie  capital,  and  from  aU  human 
•ociety,  into  the  o^>en  fields,  and  made  to  live  on  heabage 
like  a  mere  brute,  is  not  stated.  He  may,  in  his  deliriam^ 
have  oommanded  it    And  his  wishes  may  have  been  met 
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beetui3e  the  vision,  and  the  heavenly  messenger  who 
addressed  him  ii^itnediately  before  the  infliction,  foreshowed 
that  his  life,  during  the  period  of  his  degradation,  was  to  be 
with  the  beasts  of  the  fii4i).  And  it  was  the  knowledge 
pn^ably  of  the  fact  that  his  deprivation  of  his  reason  and 
throne  was  to  be  limited  to  seven  years,  that  was  th.e  rea- 
son that  no  suecessor  was  allowed  to  assume  the  sceptre 
during  tliat  time;  but  his  enapire  was  reserved  for  liis 
rasnraption,  on  his  recovery  of  iiis  faculties.  It  is  WjlioUj 
improbable  that,  had  it  not  been  for  such  reasons,  he  would 
either  have  been  driven  into  the  lield$,  and  treated  as  a 
brute,  or  that  tlie  natural  heir  of  the  empire  would  not 
immediately  have  taken  his  place  on.  the  tlirone.  But  it 
was  undenstood  undoubtedly. by  the  court  and  the  enipire, 
that  his  degradation  in  that  awful  form  was  by  th6  express 
appointment  of  Jehovah  in  punishment  of  his  pride,  and 
that  it  was  to  be  limited  to  a  short  period,  and  issue  in  his 
restoration  to  his  former  power  and  glory. 

The  use  again  of  seven  times  as  the  duration  of  his  life  as 
a  brute,  shows  that  the  term  times  was  employed  in  the 
original  prediction  in  the  vision  as  the  exact  measure  of  the 
period,  not  as  a  symbol  of  a  different  aud  longer  one.  The 
word  is  tiie  same  as  that  used,  chapter  vii.  25,  and  xii.  7,  in 
tlie  expression  a  time,  times,  and  a  half ;  and  undoubtedly 
denotes  a  year.  Seven  years  was  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
kiifg's  derangement  and  degradation  were  not  the  result  of  a 
transient  cause  that  might  be  overcome  by  the  force  of  his 
constitution,  but  would  continue  as  long  as  his  life  lasted, 
unless  removed  by  the  same  Almighty  hand  that  inflicted 
them.  He  had  no  power  to  recover  himself  from  them ; 
nor  had  his  necromancers  nor  courtiers.  That  period  was 
sufficient  also  to  carry  theknowledge  of  his  degradationi  and 
the  reason  of  it,  to  the  wliole  population  of  tho  empire,  and 
the  surrounding  kingdoms.  The  pitiable  condition  to  which 
he  was  reduced ;  the  fact  that  his  degradation  was  inflicted 
by  the  hand  of  Jehovah,  the  God  of  the  Hebrews,  in  punish- 
ment of  his  pride ;  that  he  was  forewarned  of  it  in  a  dream 
a  year  before  it  happened,  and  that  it  was  foreshown  also 
in  the  dream  that  it  was  to  last  for  seven  years,  undoubtedly 
became  known  to  the  whole  civilized  world,  and  produced 
deep  and  lasting  impressions. 
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"  And  Rt  the  end  of  the  days,  I,  Kehuchadnezzar,  lifted 
np  my  eyes  nnto  heaven,  and  my  nndergtanding  returned 
nntt»  mi',"  vs.  34.  The  restoration  of  his  intellect  rook  place 
instsntly,  by  the  direct  act  of  the  Almighty,  and  at  the 
moment  that  had  been  assigned  in  tiie  virion  as  the  last  of 
his  liumiliatioD. 

^^  And  I  blessed  the  Most  High,  and  I  praised  and  honored 
him  that  liverh  f(»r  ever  and  ever,  whose  doniinifm  is  an 
everlasting  dominion,  and  his  kingdom  unto  generation  and 
generation.  And  all  the  inhabitsints  oC  the  eartli  are  reputed 
as  nothing;  and  he  doeth  according  to  his  will  in  the  army 
of  lieaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and  none 
ean  stay  his  hand,  or  say  nnto  him,  What  doest  thon  ?"  vs. 
84,  85.  His  mind  was  immediately  filled  hy  the  Spirit  of 
God  with  the  memory,  doubtless,  of  his  dream,  and  its  intei^ 
pretation ;  a  knowledge  of  the  fulfilment  of  it  that  had  taken 
place ;  and  a  comprehension  and  sense  of  the  proof  it  formed, 
that  Jehovah  who  had  hurlud  him  from  his  throne,  and 
degraded  him  to  a  beast,  had  the  nmst  absolute  power  over 
him  and  all  others,  and  was  therefore  self-existent,  eternal, 
almighty,  and  the  creator  and  ruler  of  all.  The  being  who 
could  change  his  nature  and  condition  in  such  a  manner  in 
a  moment,  could  work  a  like  or  any  other  change  that  he 
pleased  in  any  other  creature ;  and  must  therefore  be  infinite 
in  power  and  knowledge,  and  the  maker,  upholder,  and  dis- 
poser of  all. 

^^  At  the  same  time  my  reason  returned  nnto  me,  and  for 
the  glory  of  my  kingdom,  my  honor  and  my  splendor  re- 
turned unto  me,  and  my  counsellors  and  my  nobles  sought 
unto  me;  and  I  was  established  in  my  kingdom,  and  superior 
majesty  was  added  nnto  me,*'  vs.  36.  His  kingdom  was  pre- 
served for  his  resumption  according  to  the  prediction,  vs.  26; 
on  his  coming  to  a  knowledge  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Most 
High,  at  the  termination  of  the  seven  times.  The  great  ofiicers 
of  the  empire  then  invited  him  to  resume  the  sceptre ;  and  he 
was  again  established  in  his  throne,  and  in  consequence 
doubtless  of  these  extraordinary  events,  invested  with  a 
higher  measure  of  honor  than  before.  It  was  natural  that  his 
having  been  the  subject  of  such  stupendous  miracles,  shouM 
make  him  the  object  of  curiosity,  wonder,  and  veneration. 

^^Now  I  Nebuchadnezzar  praise  and  extol  and  honor 
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the  king  of  heaven,  all  wlioeo  works  are  triUli  and  his 
ways  jn<l^ment,  and  tliose  that  walk  in  pride  he  is  able  to 
abase,"  vs.  37. 

The  vision  had  thns  ns  exact  a  fulfilment  in  respect  to  the 
chancre  his  humih'arinn  was  to  work  in  his  estimate  of  him- 
self, nnd  of  the  Most  High,  as  in  regard  to  his  dethronement 
and  deo:radation  to  the  condition  of  a  brute.  He  learned 
from  the  terrible  infliction  with  which  he  was  smitten  for 
snch  a  period,  and  the  gracions  restoration  that  was  wrought 
for  him,  tiiat  the  Most  High  is  the  rightful,  and  supreme 
ruler  of  tiie  universe,  and  has  a  title  to  the  submission  and 
homage  of  all  intelligent  creatures.  And  this  public  con- 
fession of  the  convictions  to  which  he  was  thus  brought,  and 
profession  of  his  faith  in  Jehovah,  made  no  doubt  a  great 
impression  on  those  generally  under  his  sway. 

These  events  thus  filled  an  important  office  to  the  popu- 
lation of  the  empire,  as  well  as  to  the  king;  for  they  carried 
the  same  demonstration  to  them  as  to  him,  that  Jehovah  is 
the  monarch  of  the  universe,  that  he  rules  in  the  affairs  of 
men,  and  that  he  notices  and  punishes  the  impionsand  proud. 

As  the  symbols  of  this  and  the  second  chapter  are  inter- 
preted by  tlie  revealing  Spirit,  they  undoubtedly  exemplify 
the  ]u*inciples  on  which  this  species  of  prophecy  is  framed, 
and  furnish  a  clue  to  the  solution  of  those  which  the  Spirit 
has  not  interpreted.  Let  us  then  compare  these  with  the 
actors,  events,  etc.,  which  they  represent,  see  what  the  relar 
tions  are  which  they  sustain  to  each  other,  and  ascertain  the 
laws  on  which  tliey  are  employed.  » 

The  symbols  of  this  vision  consist  of  several  classes : — 
agents,  cliaracteristics,  acts  or  operations,  effects  and  places. 
The  agents  are  the  image,  the  stone  cut  from  the  mountain, 
and  the  wind  of  the  vision,  chapter  ii.,  and  the  tree,  the 
animals,  the  watcher,  and  men  of  the  vision,  chapter  iv. 
Now  on  comparing  these  with  that  which  tliey  severally 
represent,  it  is  manifest  tliat  the  agent  in  each  instance 
represents  an  agent  or  a  combination  of  agents.  Thus 
the  great  metallic  human  image,  chapter  ii.,  considered 
ideally  as  a  human  agent,  is  the  symbol  of  the  vast  aggre- 
gate of  kingly  and  subordinate  rulers  of  the  four  great  em- 
pires considered  ideally  as  a  single  agent.  A  single  symbol 
was  employed  to  represent  that  vast  combination  of  human 
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bein^  extending  throngh  the  life  of  the  nations  whom  they 
ruled,  no  doubt,  bec^inee,  in  their  arrogation  of  the  clivine 
rights,  their  tyranny  over  men,  and  their  hostility  to  Christ's 
kingd<»m,  the}'  wore  animated  by  essentially  the  same  spirit, 
and  acted  the  same  part;  while  the  different  metals  of  which 
the  image  was  formed,  were  employed  to  indicate  the  seve* 
ral  nations  to  win'cli  the  lour  great  dynasties  or  successions 
of  rnlera  belonged  wlio  constituted  the  combination  the 
image  as  a  whole  represented.  In  that  respect  the  symbol 
bore  a  striking  analogy  to  that  which  it  symbolized. 

The  next  agent  is  the  stone  cut  from  tlie  mountain  with* 
out  hands,  and  dashing  against  the  image;  which,  though 
not  a  voluntary  agent,  was  a  material  one  moved  by  forces 
proper  to  its  nature,  and  producing  important  effects  by  its 
blow  on  the  image.  And  that,  like  the  imsigo,  is  interpreted 
as  tlie  symbol  of  a  vast  combination  of  intelligent  agents, 
called  a  kingdom  or  hierarchy  of  rulers,  constituted  of  the 
saints  of  the  Most  High,  who  are  at  that  epoch  to  receive 
the  rule  of  the  earth,  and  enter  on  an  eternal  rule  over  it 
with  Christ.  ^'  The  stone  that  smote  the  image  became  a 
great  mountain  and  tilled  the  whole  enrtii ;  conceived  as  a 
plain — and  that  is  explained  as  a  kingdom  which  the  Ood 
of  heaven  shall  set  up,  which  shall  never  be  destroyed,  nor 
be  left  to  other  people,  but  shall  break  in  pieces  and  consume 
all  the  kingdoms  denoted  by  tlie  image,  and  shall  stand'for 
ever ;"  and  that  kingdom  is  defined  in  the  parallel  prophecy, 
chapter  vii.,  as  to  consist  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High  who 
had  been  worn  out  by  the  persecuting  horn  of  the  fourth 
beast,  who,  as  is  foreshown,  Bev.  xx.  4-6,  are  then  to  be 
raised  in  glory,  and  constituted  kings  and  priests  unto  God 
and  Christ.  The  representation,  chapter  vii.  18,  21,  22,  27, 
accordingly  is>,  that  the  saints  of  the  Most  High  with  whom 
the  horn  is  to  make  war,  and  against  whom  it  is  to  prevail, 
until  the  Ancient  of  Days  comes,  are  then  to  be  invested 
with  judicial  authority,  and  to  take  the  kingdom,  which  is 
to  continue  for  over,  and  be  served  by  all  dominions  under 
the  whole  heaven.  That  which  the  stone  symbolized  is 
thus  a  vast  combination  of  glorified  human  beings,  who  are 
to  be  in  their  sphere  to  the  kingdom  of  the  beast,  what  the 
stone  cut  from  the  mountain  was  to  the  image  which  it 
overthrew  and  crushed  into  dust. 
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'  The  third  HtA  w\\j  otber  agdnt  in  the  vision  of  the  i  mRge, 
was  the  wind  which' carried  awaytb^  diist  into  which  the 
ima;^  was  crushed;  ae  a  gale  carries  awa)'  the  x;hatf  of  the 
siimtner  thredhing-floord.  Tliat  al^  was  an  iincon9cion» 
material 'agent  acting  by  its  own*  proper  laws;  and  it  was 
the  syhibol  of  agents,- and,  like  the  others,  of  intieI1i<yent 
agents,  who  are  to  perfonn  an  ana1o;jrous  ofBce  towai*ds'those 
whom  tlie  image  represents;  atid'  thej^  it  is  shown,  vs.  44^ 
are  to  be  the  saints  bf  the  Most  High,  who  are  synib<»lized 
by  the  stone,  and  are  to  constitute  the  new  kingchnn  of 
the  Meet  Higli.  For  the  kingdbm  which  the  God  of  heaven 
is  then  to  set  np.  It  is  foreshown  vs.  44,  is  not  only  to  break 
the  kingdoms  represented  by  the  image  to  pieces,  but  is  to 
eonsnme  them.  Tlie  breaking  of  the  image  denoted  the 
disorganization  of  those  who  constitute  the  gi>vernment 
symbolizKl  by  the  feet  of  the  image :  the  blowing  away  of 
the  dust  into  which  they  were  cmsheii,  denotes  the  absolute 
and  eternal  removal  from  the  same,  of  the  persons  whowith 
them  form  that  government.  And  this  is  in  harmony  with 
chapter  vii.  11,  where  the*  body  of  the  fourth  beast,  which 
symbolizes  the  same  combination  of  ruler^  as  the  feet  of  the 
image^  id  represented  as  destroyed  in  the  burning  flame ; 
and  Rev.  xix.  20,  where  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet  are 
exhibited  as  taken  and  cast  alive  into  the  lake  of  fire  burn- 
ing with  brimstone,  signifying  their  absolute  and  final  remo- 
val from  the  earth.  It  is  thus  the  glorious  and  powerful 
agents  who  are  to  fill  this  ofiic^  in  the  removal  of  the  rulers 
symbolized  by  the  feet  Of  the  image,  whom  the  wind  repre- 
sents that  carried  away  the  dust  to  which  the  image  was 
reduced. 

The  first  agent  in  the  vision^  chapter  iv.,  is  the  tree/con* 
sidered  as  a  living  organism,  yielding  a  shade  to  the  beasts 
that  took  shelter  beneath  it,  supporting  the 'birds  dmt  lodged 
in  ita  branches,  and  supplying  food  te  all.  It  was  in  those 
relations,  though  unconscious,  a  continually  operative  and 
migiity  agent.  And  the  being  whom  it  represented  was 
Nebnchadnezzar  the  monarch  of  Babylon,  who  exerted  an 
analogous  agency  towards  the  subjects  of  iiis  empire. 

Th6  next  agents  of  the  vision  were  the  beasts  and  birds 
that  lived  under  and  on  the  tree^  and  fed  on  its  fruits;- and 
they  were  symbols  of  the  hnman  subjects  <tf  Nebnehadnes- 
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car's  empire,  who  stood  in  an  analogous  relation  of  subordi- 
nati<>n  and  dependence  to  him. 

The  third  a«i^ent  was  tlie  watcher  who  descended  from 
heaven^  and  commanded  to  hew  down  tlie  tree,  and  strip  it 
of  its  foliage  and  l>onghs;  and  he  was  the  symbol  of  the 
watcher  and  Ihdy  <»ne,  who  descended  from  heaven,  and 
announced  to  Nebuchaduezz  ir,  when  waikin<i^  upon  his 
palace,  that  his  kingdom  was  departing  from  him,  an  i  he 
should  be  driven  from  men,  and  have  his  dwelling  with  the 
bessts  of  the  field. 

The  fourth  and  only  other  agents  in  the  vision,  are  the 
men  who  were  commanded  by  the  watcher  to  how  down 
and  dismantle  the  tr^^^  and  leave  its  stump  among  the 
tender  gaiss  of  the  iield;  and  they  are  symb  >U  of  the  men 
who  were  to  remove  him  fi*om  his  throne,  drive  him  to  the 
open  fields,  and  cause  him  to  dwell  with  the  beasts. 

All  these  symbolic  agents  are  thus  repre^ntatives  of 
agents ; — not  of  characteristics,  acts,  effects,  or  places,  bat 
simply  of  agents;  and  of  living,  conscious,  and  intelligent, 
and  with  one  exception,  human  agents.  They  are  not  all 
used,  however,  on  the  same  principle.  All  but  the  last  two 
are  employed  on  the  principle  of  analogy  or  a  general 
resemblance  only,  the  symbol  differing  in  kind  from  that 
which  it  represents.  The  last  two  are  used  on  the  principle 
of  a  sameness — not  simply  a  resemblance  of  nature.  The 
watcher,  a  messenger  from  heaven,  symbolized  a  watcher,  a 
messenger  like  himself,  in  nature  and  office  from  heaven. 
The  men  who  were  to  hew  down  and  dismantle  the  tree  and 
leave  its  stump  among  the  tender  grass  of  tiie  field,  were  the 
symbols  of  the  men  who  were  to  dethrone  Nebuchadnezzar, 
drive  him  from  the  capital,  and  leave  him  to  dwell  with  the 
beasts  of  the  field.  And  the  reason  that  these  symbols  were 
used  to  represent  agents  of  their  own  kind,  obviously  was, 
tliat  no  agent  of  a  different  species  could  properly  represent 
them  in  the  different  spheres  they  were  to  fill.  Tlie 
announcement  that  was  to  be  made  to  Nebuchadnezzar  at 
the  fulfilment  of  the  vision,  that  his  kingdom  was  departing 
from  him,  and  he  was  to  be  driven  from  men,  and  dwell 
with  the  beasts,  was  to  be  made  by  a  holy  messenger  from 
heaven.  That  that  symbol  might  be  a  proper  representative 
of  that  messenger,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  a  mes- 
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senger  from  heaven,  with  alike  power  of  speech,  and  hhoiild 
titter  a  command  that  was  an  appropriate  representjitive  of 
that  annoancement.  And  as  there  are  no  messengers  from 
heaven  but  angels,  who  make,  or  can  make,  vocal  commnhi- 
cations  to  men,  it  was  requisite  tliat  an  angel  of  the  same 
natnre  and  oflSce-ehouId  he  employed  as  the  symbol  of  him 
who  was  to  utter  the  proclamation  to  Nebuchadnezzar  by 
which  he  was  apprised  that  his  power  was  departing,  and 
he  was  to  sink  to  the  condition  of  a  brute. 

In  like  manner,-  as  the  agents  who  wero  to  remove 
Nebuchadnezzar  from  the  throne,  drive  him  forth  to  dwell 
with  the  beast?,  and  preserve  his  kingdom  for  him  <luring 
his  humiliation,  were  to  be  men,  it  was  requisite  that  men 
shonld  be  used  as  their  symbols,  ina-rauch  as  no  other 
agents  were  suited  to  fill  that  ctffice.  Involuntary  powers 
could  not,  as  they  could  not  represent  men  as  acting  in  those 
peculiar  relations  and  forms  towards  Nebuchadnezzar. 
Angels  could  not ;  as  they  could  not  naturally  be  exhibited 
as  acting  in  the  relations  in  which  the  men  to  be  symbol- 
ized, were  to  act,  nor  for  the  ends  at  which  they  were  to 
aim. 

It  is  the  law,  then,  invariably  of  these  symbols,  that 
agents  represent  agents.  When  agents  presenting  the  pro- 
per resemblances  exist,  the  symbols  are  used  on  the  princi- 
ple of  analogy,  and  differ  in  kind  from  tliat  which  they 
symbolize.  When  no  such  representatives  exist,  the  symbol 
is  of  the  same  species  as  that  which  it  symbolizes,  and  is 
used  on  the  principle  of  sameness  of  nature  instead  of 
resembhince. 

Tlie  next  class  of  symbols  are  characteristics;  such  as  the 
greatness,  resplendence,  and  terribleness  of  the  image,  and 
the  relative  preciousness  of  the  different  metals  of  which  it 
was  formed,  Dan.  ii.,  and  the  height,  breadth,  beauty,  con- 
ppicuousness,  and  fruitfulness  of  the  tree ;  and  these  are 
representatives  of  analogous  characteristics  of  the  agents 
whom  the  image,  and  the  individual  monarch  whom  the 
tree  represents.  The  greatness,  splendor,  and  terribleness 
of  the  image,  bespoke  a  corresponding  grcatnei's,  magnifi- 
cence, and  terribleness  in  the  conquerors  and  oppressors 
whom  the  image  symbolized  ;  while  the  superior  precious- 
ness and  beauty  of  the  gold  to  the  silver,  and  of  the  silver 
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to  the  brass,  and  of  the  brafis  .to  the  iron,  .of  which  the  fear 
divisioiiH  of  the  shape  were  formed.,  denoted  that  the  ^Baby- 
lonian djnaety  reprosefited  by  the  gold  wonid  aurpaes  the 
P^iv*ian  in  splendor  and  inagnificenee ;  and  the  Persian  the 
Grecian,  and  the  Grecian  the  Banian;  and  the  strengfhof 
the  iron  above  the  other  metals,  indicated  that  the  Roman 
was  to  transcend  the  other  empires,  in  the  energy  and 
eeverity  of  its  domination* 

The  towering  height,  the  immense  breadth, .  the  great 
strengtii  of  the  tree,  its  beauty,  its  visibleness  tluQngitoat 
the  earth,  and  itsfniitfulness,  were  symbols  of  corresponding 
characteristics  in  Nebiichadnezaar  as  the  monarch  of  Bal^* 
Ion.  '^It  is  thou,  O  King,  that  art  grown  and  become 
etroiig,  for  thy  greatnef^  is  grown  and  reaeheth  unto  heaven, 
and  thy  dominion  to  the  end  of  the  earth.*' 

The  third  class  of  symbols  in  tliese  visions  are  tiie  acts  or 
operations  of  the  symbols  that  are  agents ;  and  these  acts  are 
representatives  universally  of  corresponding  acts  of  the 
agents  who  are  symbolized  by  those  representative  aetor& 
Thus  the  stnJce  on  the  image  by  the  stone  cnt  from  the 
mountain,  symbolizes  the  corresponding  act  of  the  saints  of 
the  Most  High,  by  which  the  rulers  represented  by  tlie  feet 
of  the  image  are  to  be  struck  from  their  organisation  and 
power  as  rulers;  the  act  of  the  men  who  were  to  hew  down 
the  tree  was  the  representative  of  the  corresponding  act  of 
the  men  who  were  to  remove  KebucIiadDezzar  from  his 
throne,  preclade  him  from  acting  as  king,  and  drive  him  to 
dwell  with  the  beasts.  And  so  of  the  otiier  acts  of  the 
wind,  of  the  watcher,  and  of  the  beasts  and  birds  that  dwdt 
under  or  on  the  tree. 

In  like  manner,  the  effects  wrought  by  the  eymbolib agents 
represent  analogous  effects  wrought  by.  the  agents  whom 
those  symbols  represent.  Tlie  crusiiing  of  the  image  denoted 
the  disorganization  and  dissolution  of  the  combination  of 
rulers  symbolized  l>y  the  image.  The  hewing  down  and 
dismantling  of  tlie  tree,  th^  dethronement  and  degradation 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  <^  whom  the  tree  was  the  symbol. 

And  finally,  places,  the  only  otlier  class  of  symbols  in  these 
chapters,  are  used  as  symbols  of  places,  the  only  thing  plainly 
they  can  denote  on  the  ground  either  of  resemblance  or  of 
sameness.    Thus  the  earth  on  which  the  great  image  Daniel 
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ii.  was  beheld,  was  the  symbol  of  the^arth  and  that  part  of 
It  over  which  the  dynasties  the  iiimjite  syinboh'zed  were  to 
reign*  The  earth  on  which  the  tree  beheld  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar stood,  was  the  symbol  of  the  earth,  and  that  part  of 
it,  in  which  the  Babylonian  empire  was  situated. 

Snch  being  the  relations  in  which  tliese  symbols  inter- 
preted by  the  Spirit  of  God  are  nsed,  the  principles  on  which 
they  ai*e  eipployed,  are  undoubtedly  common  to  all  the 
other  symbols  of  the  Scriptures;  and  present  the  laws  by 
which  such  of  those  as  are  not  inter[)rcted  by  the  Kevealer 
himself,  are  to  be  interpreted  by  those  who  would  know 
their  true  moaning.  We  scarcely  need  add,  that  they  are 
the  laws  we  have  heretofore  stated,  and  have  taken  as  onr 
guides,  in  our  endeavors  to  unfold  the  meaning  of  the  sym- 
bolic Scripture  prophecies.  If  followed  implicitly,  they 
will  lead  to  a  true  solution  of  all  the  prophecies  of  Daniel, 
£zekiel,  and  Jolm,  conveyed  through  symbols  that  are  left 
unexplained  by  the  inspiring  Spirit. 


Abt.  V. — Designation  and  Exposition  op  thk  Figures  of 
Isaiah. — Chapters  LXL,  LXILm  and  LXIII. 

Tug  theme  of  the  preceding  chapter,  the  second  coining  of 
Messiah  and  the  restoration  of  Israel,  is  continued  in  thi& 
The  Messiah  announces  his  work.  He  is  to  proclaim  glad 
tidings,  to  bind  up  the  broken  in  heart,  to  comfort  the 
mourning,  and  give  joy  and  salvation  to  his  people  Israel, 
vs.  1-3.  Tliey  are  to  rebuild  the  fallen  cities,  vs.  4, ,  Stran- 
gers are  to  be  their  laborers,  vs.  5.  .  The  Israelites  are  to  be 
the  priests  of  Jehovah,  vs.  6.  lustead  of  dit^grace  they  are 
thus  to  be  honored ;  instead  of  treacherous  they  are  to  be 
faithful  ministers,  vs.  7,  8.  They  are  to  be  known  among 
all  nations  as  bles'sed  of  Jehovah,  vs.  9..  The  Messiah 
rejoices  in  Jehovah  because  of  his  success  in  their  salva- 
tion, vs.  10,  11. 

1.  Metaphor  in  the  use  of  broken  in  heart,  to  denote  those 
who  are  overwhelmed  with  sorrow.  *'  The  Spirit  of  tlie 
Lord  Jeliovah  is  upon  me  ;  because  Jehovah  has  iin<»nted 
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me  to  bring  good  news  to  the  hnmble,  he  has  sent  me  to 
bind  up  the  broken  in  heart;  to  proclaim  freedom  to  the 
captives,  and  a  full  opening  (release)  to  tliem  that  are 
bound,"  vs.  1. 

2,  3,  4.  Hypocatastases  in  the  use  of  binding  up  the 
broken  in  heart  for  eoiisnling  and  cheering  them,  and  pro- 
claiming freedom  to  captives,  and  release  to  prisoners,  for 
the  analogous  deliverance  of  the  guilty  from  sin.  The 
speaker,  as  in  the  preceding  chapter,  is  the  Messiah,  mani- 
festly from  the  office  he  fills,  and  from  the  express  appro- 
priation of  the  passcige  by  Christ  to  himself,  Luke  iv.  16-22. 
The  office  described  here  and  in  the  verse  that  follows,  is 
that  of  j/roclaiminff^  as  the  anointed  of  Jehovah,  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  salvation  he  came  to  bestow ;  not  absolutely 
bestowing  it,  and  giving  freedom  to  captives,  and  release  to 
prisonei-s;  and  that  office  he  filled  in  an  eminent  sen^e  at 
liis  first  advent.  The  good  news,  that  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven was  nigh,  was  the  great  theme  of  his  preaching ;  and  his 
proclaiming  it  was  alleged  by  him  in  his  message  to  John 
the  Baptist,  Matt.  xi.  5,  as  proving. that  he  was  the  Messiah, 
lie  did  not  thus  proclaim  liberty  to  the  Israelites  in  exile, 
nor  a  release  of  the  bound  in  prisons  ;  bnt  only  a  freedom 
from  sin  and  release  from  its  curse.  And  that  office,  which 
he  filled  in  his  first,  he  is  to  fill  in  a  far  higher  and  more 
eflfectivc  manner  at  hi:^  second  coming,  when  he  is  to  bestow 
salvation  on  the  Israelites  as  a  nation,  and  also  to  recall 
them  from  exile,  and  re-establish  them  in  their  own  land. 
And  it  is  to  that  period  that  the  passage  chiefly  refers,  as  is 
seen  from  the  predictions  that  immediately  precede  and 
follow  it,  which  relate  to  his  second  advent,  and  reign  over 
Israel  as  a  restored  and  redeemed  people.  That  it  is  the 
Messiah  who  speaks,  is  shown  also  by  his  being  anointed  by 
Jehovah ;  that  is,  constituted  Messiah  in  order  to  the  pro- 
clamation he  was  thus  to  make.  It  is  shown  likewise  by 
the  descent  on  him  of  the  Spirit ;  as  that,  which  took  place 
at  his  baptism,  was  peculiar  to  him,  and  was  the  signal  for 
his  cTitering  on  his  trial  in  the  wilderness,  and  his  ministry 
to  the  people. 

5,  6.  Metaphors  in  calling  the  redeemed  Israelites,  Trees 
of  righteousness,  the  Planting  of  Jehovah.  "  To  proclaim 
the  year  of  favor  for  Jehovah,  and  the  day  of  vengeance  for 
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I 
onr  Gk>d ;  to  comfort  all  that  mourn ;  to  put  upon  them  that  | 

mourn  in  Zion—  to  give  them  a  crown  instead  of  ashes,  the  { 

oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  a  garment  of  praise  for  a  faint  I 

spirit ;  and  they  shall  be  called  trees  of  righteonsness,  the  ! 

planting  of  Jehovah,  to  glorify  himself,"  vs.  2, 3.  The  year 
of  favor  for  Jehovah  is  the  year,  or  period,  in  which  he  will 
show  his  fa'vor'to  his  redeemed  people ;  the  day  of  vengeance 
is  the  day  in  which  he  will  destroy  their  persecutors  and 
enemies.  They  are,  therefore,  the  period  of  Christ's  second 
coming,  when  he  is  to  judge  and  reward  his  servants  the 
prophets  and  the  holy  small  and  great,  and  destroy  the 
destroyers  of  the  earth.  Rev.  xi.  18.  He  is  thus  not  only  to 
comfort  all  that  mourn  in  Zion  ;  that  is  the  humble,  the 
broken-hearted  who  sorrow  for  sin;  but  he  is  to  make  a 
corresponding  change  in  their  external  state ;  removing 
from  them  all  the  badges  of  mourning  and  humiliation,  and 
investing  them  with  those  of  joy  ;  crowns  instead  of  ashes, 
and  robes  suited  to  a  festival  instead  of  sackcloth.  As  trees 
of  righteousness  are  genuine  perfect  trees,  having  a  station 
and  aspect  that  are  suited  to  their  nature ;  and  the  planting 
of  Jehovah  is  a  grove  or  forest  of  such  ti-ees  set  out  by  him ; 
the  meaning  of  those  metaphors,  thus  applied  to  the 
redeemed  Israelites,  is  that  they  are  to  be  raised  to  a  per- 
fection of  nature  and  placed  in  conditions  that  will  be  suit- 
able  to  their  character  and  relations  as  God's  redeemed 
children.  No  marks  are  to  remain  on  them  of  the  curse 
with  which  their  nation  has  for  so  many  ages  been  smitten. 
Their  persons  and  all  their  external  conditions  are  to  bespeak 
them  the  sons  of  God. 

"  And  they  shall  build  up  the  old  wastes ;  the  desolations 
of  the  ancients  they  shall  raise,  and  shall  renew  the  ruined 
cities ;  the  desolations  of  age  on  age,"  vs.  4.  Those  who  are 
thus  to  repair  the  ruins  of  ancient  times  are  the  restored 
mourners  in  Zion  who  have  become  in  respect  to  God  like 
trees  which  he  has  planted  and  raised  to  the  full  perfection 
that  belongs  to  their  nature.  That  the  period  when  this 
reconstruction  of  the  fallen  cHies  is  to  take  place,  is  that  of 
Christ's  second  coming  and  recalling  the  Israelites  from 
exile,  is  seen  from  the  antiquity  of  the  ruins  that  are  to  be 
repaired.  It  cannot  have  been  at  the  time  ot  his  first 
advent,  as  none  of  the  ruins  with  which  tlie  land  had  been 
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strewn  bj  the  wars  of  tbe  Aisyrians,  Babylonians,  Syrians, 
Romans,  or  otliers,  were  repaired  at  that  epoch.  80  far 
from  \\y  Jernsalem  itself,  and  nearly  all  the  other  cities  of 
Jndea  and  Oalilee,  were  soon  after  destroyed,  and  the  whole 
country  spread  with  a  desolation  that  has  continued  in  a 
large  degree  to  the  present  day.  These  desolations  and 
wastes  will  truly,  at  Christ's  second  coming,  be  wnstes  of 
ancient  times,  desolations  that  have  continued  generation 
on  generation. 

^'  Tlien  strangers  shall  stand  and  feed  your  flocks,  and 
sons  of  the  foreigner  shall  be  your  ploughmen  and  your 
vinedressers,"  vs.  5.  This,  like  the  preceding  prediction, 
indicates  that  men  are  then  to  continue  in  the  natural  life, 
however  greatly  it  may  be  exalted  by  the  removal  of  the 
curse.  They  are  to  build  cities,  they  are  to  plant  vineyards, 
tliey  are  to  cultivate  the  soil,  they  are  to  rear  flocks;  and 
there  are  many  parallel  prophecies  of  that  period,  as  Chap. 
I vii.  12 ;  Ixv.  8-10, 21-25.  Tlie  allegoriets  find  it  impossible 
to  scourge  this  prediction  into  harmony  with  their  theory.   It  { 

is  solecistical  to  make  the  flocks*,  fields,  and  vineyards  of  | 

Jndea  representatives  of  the  Israelites  themselves,  who  own 
them,  and  convert  these  foreign  shepherds  and  vinedressers 
into  spiritual  pastors  iind  husbandmen,  who  are  to  exercise 
their  oflice  towards  the  Israelites.  When  the  Israelites  are 
spoken  of  as  a  flock  or  a  vineyard,  it  is  as  God's  flock  and 
vineyard,  not  as  their  own.  To  transmute  these  shepherds 
and  vinedressers  into  pastors  of  the  church,  is  to  mistake 
menials  for  masters.  It  is  also  to  contradict  the  prediction 
that  follows,  in  which  the  Israelites  themselves  are  exhibited 
as  the  ministers  of  Jehovah. 

^^  And  as  for  you,  the  priests  of  Jehovah  siiall  ye  be 
named ;  they  shall  call  you  the  ministers  of  our  God ;  ye 
shall  eat  the  riches  of  the  Gentiles,  and  unto  their  glory  (as 
the  ministers  of  Jehovah)  shall  ye  set  yourselves,"  vs.  6. 
This  prediction,  like  those  that  precede  it,  relates  to  the 
time  of  Christ's  second  coming  and  the  flnal  restitution  of 
the  Israelites  to  their  relation^  to  God  as  his  chosen  people ; 
and  foreshows,  what  is  taught  in  many  other  passages,  that 
the  redeemed  Israelites  are  thereafter  to  fill  the  offices  of 
priests  and  ministers  of  Jehovah  towards  the  other  nations  of 
the  earth,  chapter  Ixvi.  21.    Jeremiah  xxxiii.  18.    They 
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! 

are  to  act  in  those  spheres  towards  them,  donbtless,  on  their  | 

going  to  Jerusalem  from  year  to  year,  as  is  foreshown,  I 

chapter  Ixvi.  28,  to  worship  in  the  manifested  presence  of  I 

Jehovah.    Also  Zech.  xiv.  16-19.  ' 

"  Instead  of  yonr  shame  (ye  shall  have)  donble  (honor), 
and  (instead)  of  confusion  they  (the  ministers  of  Jehovah) 
shall  celebrate  their  portion.  Therefore  in  their  land  shall 
they  inherit  doable ;  everlasting  joy  shall  be  to  them/'  vs.  7. 
TiiOQgh  there  is  a  change  of  person,  the  Israelites,  the 
ministers  of  Ood  are  the  subjects  of  the  verbs,  as  is  seen 
from  the  verse  that  follows,  which  relates  like  this  to  the 
sustenance  they  are  to  receive  as  the  priests  of  the  Most 
High.  Instead  of  the  shame  to  which  they  had  been  sub- 
jected during  their  long  rejection  and  exile,  they  will  have 
double  honor;  and  instead  of  confusion  because  nnder 
avenging  judgments,  they  will  rejoice  in  the  portion 
assigned  them.  For  they  will  enjoy  a  rich  inheritance  in 
their  land,  and  be  crowned  with  joy  that  is  to  continue  for 
ever. 

"  For  I  am  Jehovah,  loVing  justice,  hating  (that  which  is) 
taken  away  unjustly  ;  and  I  will  give  their  hire  truly,  and 
an  everlasting  covenant  I  will  make  tor  them."  vs.  8.  The 
reason  is  here  given  for  the  provision  he  is  to  make  for  the 
Israelites  as  the  priests  and  ministers  of  Jehovah,  through 
tiie  Gentiles  of  whose  wealth,  vs.  6,  they  are  to  eat.  It  is 
such  a  recompense  as  he  provided  originally  for  those  whom 
he  invested  with  the  priestly  office.  Lev.  vi.  16-26.  vii.  6. 
To  withhold  it,  were  to  take  away  what  will  justly  belong 
to  them.  To  shield  them  from  that,  God  will  make  an  ever- 
lasting covenant  with  them,  as  his  ministers. 

7,  8.  Metaphors  in  the  use  of  seed  for  race:  ^'Then  shall 
their  seed  be  known  among  the  nations,  and  their  off^ipring 
in  the  midst  of  the  peeple ;  all  seeing  them,  shall  acknow- 
ledge them,  that  they  are  a  seed  Jehovah  has  blessed,"  vs.  9. 
This  renders  it  clear  that  the  Israelites  as  the  ministers  of 
Jehovah  are  the  subjects  of  the  promises  of  the  two  preced- 
ing verses.  It  is  here  foreshown  that  they  are  to  be  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Gentile  nations  in  their  priestly  relations  to  » 
Gkxl ;  and  that  all  who  contemplate  them  are  to  see  and 
feel,  that,  as  a  race,  they  are  blessed  of  Jehovah.  In  what 
terms  could  it  be  more  clearly  foreshown  that  they  are  to 
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be  eminently  distingnished  from  all  other  nations  by  the 
peculiar  relations  to  God  to  which  tliey  are  to  be  adioitted, 
and  the  offices  tliey  are  to  bear;  and  that  the  privileges  and 
honors  with  winch  they  are  to  be  signalized,  are  to  be  con- 
templated with  acquiescence  by  all  others.  The  prediction 
cannot  be  allegorized.  If  tiie  Israelites  are  supposed  to  be 
mere  representatives  of  Christian  believers,  and  the  Gtentiles 
of  unbelievers,  then,  of  whom  are  the  Christian  believers 
priests  and  ministers  ?  Not  of  the  church :  for  that  would 
be  to  make  tlie  whole  body  of  believers  priests  to  them- 
selves, which  is  absurd.  It  is  the  office  of  a  priest  mainly 
to  minister  to  those  who  are  not  priests,  bnt  simply  worship- 
pers. Not  to  unconverted  Gentiles ;  for  by  the  supposition 
they  are  not  worshippers. 

Tlie  Messiah  now  utters  the  joy  with  which  he  is  to  con- 
template the  success  with  which  God  is  thus  to  crown  him 
in  the  redemption  of  Israel. 

9,  10.  Hypocatastases  in  the  use  of  clothing  with  gar- 
ments, and  putting  on  a  mantle,  to  denote  the  proofs  God 
will  give  in  this  redemption  of  Israel,  of  his  approval  of 
him  as  the  Messiah.  "  (I  will)  jny,  I  will  joy  in  Jehovah  ; 
let  my  soul  exult  in  my  God  :  for  he  hath  clothed  me  with 
garments  of  salvation  :  a  mantle  of  righteousness  has  he  put 
on  me ;  as  h  bride^i^room  puts  on  his  priestly  crown,  and  as 
a  bride  arrays  her  jewels,"  vs.  9.  To  clothe  in  garments 
of  salvation  and  put  on  a  mantle  of  righteousness,  is  to  give 
badges  of  approbation  ;  tokens  of  acceptance.  The}'  are  put 
for  manifestations  the  Father  will  make  of  his  approval  of 
the  redemption  of  Israel  Christ  is  thus  to  accomplish,  and 
the  relations  to  him  and  to  the  other  nations,  in  which  he 
is  to  place  Israel  in  his  kingdom.  It  is  a  prediction, 
therefore,  that  he  is  to  make  such  manifestations  in  forms 
that  will  be  glorious  to  the  Saviour,  and  give  him  lofty 

joy- 

11, 12.  Comparisons :  For  these  signals  of  approval  are  to 
be  ofineflfable  dignity  and  resplendence.  They  are  to  be 
to  him  what  a  priestly  crown  is  to  a  bridegroom,  and  what 
her  jewels  are  to  a  bride — honors  of  the  greatest  possible 
beauty  and  glory,  and  indicating  that  the  occasion  is  to  be 
of  the  greatest  joy  and  blessedness. 

13,  14.  Comparisons :  ^'  For  as  the  earth  puts  forth  her 
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germ,  and  as  the  garden  makes  its  plants  to  grow ;  so  shall 
the  Lord  Jehovah  make  righteousness  and  praise  to  ger- 
minate before  all  the  nations,"   vs.  10. 

15.  Metaplior  in  the  use  of  germinate,  to  denote  that  the 
Israelites  will  then  natumlly  and  spontaneously  exercise 
righteousness  and  offer  praise.  As  the  earth  wet  with  the 
rain,  and  warmed  bj*  the  sun,  naturally  shoots  up  a  vege- 
table growth ;  and  the  garden  cultivated  with  care,  causes 
the  plants  sown  or  set  in  it  to  grow,  with  a  vigor  and  beauty 
that  suits  their  nature;  so  the  Israelites,  in  the  benign 
conditions  in  which  the}'  are  then  to  be  placed,  will  natu- 
rally and  spontaneously  exercise  righteonsness  and  offer 
praise  to  God  in  forms  that  will  attract  the  ej'es  and  call 
forth  the  acknowledgments  of  all  nations.  It  is  thus  to  be  a 
glorious  feature  of  tliis  redemption,  that  it  is  to  be  a  full 
deliverance  from  the  effects  of  the  fall ;  an  absolute  restora- 
tion to  the  image  of  God,  that  shall  spontaneously  and 
naturally  manifest  itself  in  a  perfect  and  everlasting  obe- 
dience to  him.  The  curse  in  all  its  shapes  will  have  heen 
abolished.  How  worthy  of  the  Father's  approval  !  How 
suited  to  fill  the  Saviour's  heart  with  joy  !  What  a  contrast 
the  sentiments  with  which  he  is  to  contemplate  it  form  to 
the  notions  of  those  misjudging  commentators  who  discard 
the  genuine  sense  of  these  predictions,  and  hold  that  it  is 
unworthy  of  the  Almighty  to  recall  the  Israelites  from  their 
dispersion,  and  re-establish  them  in  their  relation  to  him  as 
a  chosen  peojile. 

Chapter  Ixii.  The  Messiah  now  announces  that  Jerusalem 
as  a  city  is,  like  the  nation,  to  be  delivered  from  the  cui'so 
with  which  it  will  have  long  been  blighted,  and  crowned 
with  tokens  of  God's  favor,  vs.  1.  The  Gentiles  are  to  see 
her  prosperity,  and  behold  her  glory,  vs.  2.  She  is  to  bo  a 
crown  of  beauty  in  the  hand  of  Jehovah,  vs.  3.  She  is  no 
more  to  be  termed  Forsaken,  but  is  to  lie  brought  into  the 
most  intimate  and  hon«)rable  relations  to  God,  vs.  4,  5.  He 
is  to  set  watchmen  on  her  walls,  who  shall  continually  pro- 
claim his  promises  to  make  her  a  pr^i^e  in  all  the  earth, 
vs.  6,  7.  Her  corn  and  wine  shall  never  again  be  given  to 
strangers ;  theyiehall  be  for  her  own  people,  vs.  8,  9.  They 
are  commanded  to  prepare  the  high  ways,  that  there  may 
be  easy  access  to  the  city ;  for  Jehovah  has  caused  it  to  be 
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made  known  to  all  natioDB  that  her  Messiah  has  come,  vg. 
10,  11.  They  shall  call  her  inhabitants  tiie  liolj  people, 
the  redeemed  of  Jehovah,  vs.  IS. 

1,  2.  Comparisons.  ^*  For  Zion's  sake  I  will  not  be  still, 
and  tor  Jerusalem's  sake  I  will  not  rest,  autil  her  prosperity 
goes  forth  as  brightness,  and  her  salvation  as  a  lamp  that 
burnetii,''  vs.  1.  The  subject  of  this  prediction  is  Jerusalem 
itself,  as  a  city  ;  not,  as  many  commentatore  represent,  her 
population.  Tliis  is  clear  from  the  terms,  and  from  the 
express  discrimination  thronghont  the  chapter  of  the  city 
from  those  who  dwell  in  it :  and  that  which  is  foreshown  is 
the  deliverance  of  the  city  as  such,  from  the  curse  of  ruin 
with  which  it  will,  at  the  ep(»eh  to  which  the  prophecy 
refers,  have  been  for  ages  overwhelmed,  and  restoration  to 
pros|terity  and  glory — a  sense  which  the  term  rendered  in 
the  common  version,  righteousness,  frequently  bears.  Tliis 
restoration  fiom  ruin  and  dishonor  is  foreshown  also  in  • 
other  prophecies,  and  the  immediateness  and  earnestness 
with  which  the  Me>Biah  is  to  cause  it  to  be  accomplished, 
implies  that  it  is  to  be  essential,  to  iit  the  city  for  the  office 
it  is  to  fill  as  the  place  in  which  he  is  to  reveal  him»elf, 
reign,  and  receive  the  homage  of  the  redeemed  world. 
Instead  of  the  dilapidation  and  disgrace  which  have  so  long 
lield  possession  of  it,  it  is  to  he  raised  to  such  a  measure  of 
prosperity  and  beanty,  that  its  fame  will  spt^ad  into  the 
neighboring  regions,  as  a  gush  of  efftilgenee  poured  by  the 
sun  thri»ugh  a  broken  cloud,  sheds  illumination  over  hill 
and  vale,  and  a  burning  lamp  sends  a  stream  of  rays  on 
every  hand  far  into  the  darkness  of  night. 

3.  Metaphor  in  the  use  of  going  forth,  to  denote  the 
manifestation  of  Jerusalem's  prosperity.  It  is  to  be  made 
apparent  and  conspicuous,  as  on  a  dark  day  a  burst  of  sun- 
light through  the  opening  clouds  is  conspicuous;  and  as  the 
glare  of  a  flaming  lamp  is  conspicuous  in  the  gloom  of 
night. 

'^  And  the  Ostites  shall  see  thy  prosperity,  and  all  kings 
thy  glory  ;  and  thou  shalt  be  called  by  a  new  name,  which 
the  mouth  of  Jehovah  shall  utter,"  vs.  2. 

Besides  the  restoration  of  the  city  from  ruii)  and  reconstruc- 
tion in  beauty,  it  is  to  be  invested  witli  a  supernatural  glory, 
chap.  Ix.  1,  and  iv.  5.  "  Jehovah  will  create  upon  every  dwell- 
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ing-place  of  Mount  2iion,  and  upon  her  assemblies,  a  cloud  and 
smoke  by  day,  and  tlie  shining  of  a  flaming  fire  by  night: 
for  over  air  the  glory  ehall  be  a  covering."  It  is  this  visible 
glory,  probably — the  token  of  the  presence  of  Jehovah — 
which  it  is  here  foretold  the  Gentiles  and  all  kings  shall  see, 
who,  it  is  elsewhere  foreshown,  are  to  visit  the  city  to  wor- 
ship Jehovah,  chapter  Ixvi.  23,  Ix.  3,  ii.  2-4.  Tlie  new 
name  by  which  the  city  is  to  be  called,  is  My  Delight,  pro- 
bably, vs.  4,  expressive  of  the  regard  with  which  it  is  to  be 
contemplated  by  the  Messiah,  as  his  eternal  residence. 

4,  5.  Metaphors  in  denominating  it  a  crown  and  diadem. 
**  And  thou  shalt  be  a  crown  of  beauty  in  the  hand  of  Jeho- 
vah, and  a  diadem  of  royalty  in  the  palm  of  thy  Ood,^  vs.  8. 
Commentators  seem  to  have  been  dazzled  by  tliis  gem, 
rather  than  aided  by  its  light  Mistaking  the  clinrch, 
instead  of  the  city,  for  the  subject  of  the  prediction,  they 
have  b€%n  unable  to  see  why  the  crown  was  held  in  the 
hand,  not  placed  on  the  head.  But  it  is  Jerusalem,  the 
city,  that  is  to  be  a  ci-own  of  beauty  in  the  hand  of  Jehovah. 
Hie  prediction  indicates  not  only  that  the  city  is  to  be  pre- 
eminent in  beauty,  but  tliat  it  is  to  be  in  some  relation  a 
badge  of  dignity  and  power.  But  to  whom  ?  Not  to  the 
Messiah,  as  it  is  to  owe  all  its  beauty  and  dignity  to  him; 
not  he  owe  his  dignity  to  the  city.  The  crown  is  repre- 
sented also  as  held  by  him  in  his  hand,  as  it  would  naturally 
be,  were  he  about  to  bestow  it.  To  whom,  then,  can  it  be 
what  a  crown  is  to  a  monarch — ^a  badge  of  dignity  and 
power!  To  those  who  are  given  to  enter  and  serve  in 
Jerusalem  as  kings  and  priests.  As  there  is  to  be  such  a 
class,  the  prediction,  donbtless,  refers  to  them.  To  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  city,  and  serve  in  the  immediate  presence  of 
the  Messiah,  will  be  to  receive,  as  it  were,  a  crown  of 
beauty  from  the  hand  of  Jehovah,  a  diadem  of  royalty  from 
the  palm  of  God.  Taken  in  this  sense,  the  grace  and  signi- 
ficance of  the  figure  are  only  proportional  to  the  dignity 
and  glory  of  the  event  it  is  employed  to  express. 

6.  Metaphor  in  the  use  of  married.  "No  more  shalt 
thou  be  called  Azubah,  Forsaken,  and  thy  land  shall  no 
more  be  called  Shemamah,  Desolate;  but  thou  shalt  be 
called  Ilephzibah,  My  Delight  is  in  Her;  and  thy  land 
Beolab,  Married ;  for  Jehovah  delights  in  thee,  and  thy 
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land  phall  be  married,"  vs.  4.  This  is  a  pledge  that  tbe 
city  shall  never  more  be  deserted  by  her  inhabitants,  nor 
the  land  of  which  she  is  the  capital  made  desolate ;  bnt  that 
Qod  shall  delight  in  her,  and  that  her  own  proper  people, 
tlie  Israelites,  shall  for  ever  possess  and  occupy  the  territory 
of  which  she  is  the  metropolis :  for  the  verb  married  is  nsed 
to  denote  that  their  union  to  their  land  is  to  be  indissolnble, 
like  that  of  a  husband  to  his  wife.  Tlie  fulfilment  of  the 
prediction  is,  therefore,  yet  future.  Jerusalem  has  not  yet 
been  raised  to  any  such  beauty  and  glory  since  it  was 
reduced  to  rnin  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  The  Israelites 
have  not,  since  their  dispersion  at  that  epoch,  been  recalled 
to  their  land,  and  become  united  to  it  indissolubly,  as  a 
husband  is  united  by  marriage  to  a  woman. 

7.  Comparison.  "  For  as  a  yotmg  man  raarrieth  a  virgin, 
so  shall  thy  sons  marry  thee ;  and  with  the  joy  of  a  bride- 
groom over  a  bride,  shall  thy  God  rejoice  ove/tlie^,"  vs.  5. 

8.  Metaphor  in  the  use  of  marry,  to  denote  the  attach- 
ment to  her  of  her  sons,  anil  their  perpetual  residence  in 
her.  No  other  tigure  would  have  indicated  with  such 
beauty,  that  the  city  is  to  be  the  object  of  the  loftiest  irtterest 
and  affection  to  the  Israelites,  on  the  one  liend,  and  of 
delight  to  Jehovah,  on  the  other.  The  reason  that  it  is  to 
be  the  object  of  such  delight  to  him,  doubtless  is,  that  it  is 
to  be  the  capital  of  the  redeemed  earth,  the  scene  in  which 
his  ransome<i  people  are  to  rei^n  with  hioi.  The  reason 
that  it  is  to  bo  regarded  with  snch  affection  by  the  Israelites 
is,  that  he  is  to  reign  there  in  his  glory,  and  give  them,  as 
kings  and  priests,  to  reign  with  him. 

9.  Apostrophe  to  Jerusalem.  "  On  thy  walls,  O  Jerusa- 
lem, I  have  set  my  watchmen ;  all  the  day  long,  and  all  the 
night  long  thej'  shall  not  be  silent,"  vs.  1. 

10.  Apostrophe  to  the  i)riestii.  *'  Ye  that  remind  Jehovah, 
let  there  be  no  rest  to  you,  and  give  no  rest  to  him,  until 
he  establish,  and  until  he  make  Jerusalem  a  praise  in  the 
earth,"  vs.  7.  As  those  watchmen  were  already  set,  and 
their  office  was  to  remind  Jehovah,  they  were  doubtless  the 
priests  who  were  to  expound  and  teach  these  gracious  pre- 
dictions, and  plead  with  Jehovah  to  accon)pli^h  them. 

''Jehovah  liath  sworn  by  his  right  hand  and  by  his  arm 
<»f  strength — I  will  not  give  thy  corn  any  more  as  food  to 
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thine  enemies,  nor  ghall  the  sons  of  foreigners  drink  thy 
new  wine  for  wliich  thou  hast  labored.  ^  For  those  gathering 
it  shall  eat  it^  and  shall  praise  Jehovah,  and  those  collecting 
it  shall  drink  it  in  my  holy  courts,"  vs.  8, 9.  Tliis  has  not  yet 
been  fulfilled.  Its  verification  can  only  take  place  after  tlie 
second  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  restoration  (if  Israel. 
It  implies,  what  is  foreshown  in  many  passages,  that  Jeho- 
vah is  then  to  have  a  temple  at  Jerusalem. — Chapter  ii.  2-4. 

11.  Ap(»strophe  to  the  people,  and  command  to  prepare 
the  way  for  an  easy  access  to  the  city.  "  Pass,  pass  through 
the  gates,  clear  the  way  of  the  people,  raise  high,  raise  high 
the  high  way,  free  it  from  stones,  raise  a  banner  over  the 
nations,^'  vs.  10.  This  command  to  prepare  the  high  ways 
for  the  people,  that  their  af»proach  may  be  unimpeded  and 
easy,  and  the  direction  to  raise  a  banner  over  them  expres- 
sive of  a  welcome,  implies  that  at  the  time  to  which  it 
refers,  all  the  Israelites  will  not  have  returned  from  their 
exile;  for  the  following  verse  indicates  that  it  is  for  the 
return  of  that  people,  not  for  the  access  of  foreigners,  that 
the  high  ways  are  directed  to  be  prepared. 

12.  Metaphor  in  the  use  of  daugliter  of  Zion,  to  denote 
the  descendants  of  Israel.  ^'  Behold  Jehovah  has  caused  it 
to  be  heard  to  the  end  of  the  earth ;  say  ye  to  the  daughter 
of  Zion,  behold  thy  salvation  cometh,  behold  his  reward  is 
witli  him,  and  his  hire  before  him.  And  they  shall  call 
them  the  Holy  People ;  the  redeemed  of  Jehovah ;  and 
thou  shalt  be  called  Sought  for:  City  not  forsaken,"  vs.  11, 
12.  This  is  a  prediction  that  immediately  before  the 
Messiah  comes,  it  will  be  proclaimed  to  the  Israelites,  who 
will  yet  remain  among  the*nations,  that  their  Saviour  is 
abont  to  appear ;  that  he  will  come  as  a  judge  and  avenger, 

as  well  as  a  deliverer;  and  that  they  are  to  be  recognised  r 

by  tlie  Gentiles  as  a  holy  people,  a  race  specially  consecrated 
to  Jehovah ;  while  Jerusalem  is  to  be  named  Sought  for: 
the  city  not  forsaken.  It  is  foreshown  in  other  prophecies, 
also,  that  a  part  of  the  Israelites  will  remain  in  the  scenes 
of  thuir  dispersion,  till  after  Christ  has  appeared  for  the 
deliverance  of  those  who  will  have  returned  to  Jerusalem, 
and  that  they  will  be  recalled  by  messengers  who  will 
announce  to  them  that  event. — Chap.  xi.  10-12 ;  xlix.  22  ; 
Ixvi.  19,  20. 
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We  are  thus  foreshown  that  Jenisalem  is  not  onlj  to  be 
raised  from  its  mina,  and  rebnilt  in  bef«.at7  and  splendor, 
but  is  to  be  invested  with  a  sapematural  glorv,  that  will 
befit  it  as  the  scene  where  tlie  Kedeeiner  is  to  reveal  him- 
self in  his  majesty,  and  reign  in  the  midst  of  his  ransomed 
people. 

Cliapter  Ixiii.  The  prophet  sees  in  vision  a  kingly  warrior 
approaching  from  Edom^  and  asks  who  it  is.  Tlie  monarch 
answers,  The  mighty  deliverer,  vs.  1.  Why,  the  prophet 
inquires,  are  his  garments  redf  He  replies,  that  lie  has 
trodden  his  enemies  as  in  a  wine  press^  and  stained  his  robes 
with  their  blood :  for  the  day  of  his  vengeance  has  come, 
vs.  2-^J.  The  prophet  foreshows  that  Israel  will  then  be 
made  to  remember  and  understand  all  Jehovah's  mercies 
towards  them,  bis  love,  his  care,  his  pity,  his  forbearance, 
tiieir  rebellion  aj^ainst  him ;  and  his  judgments  on  them  for 
their  sins;  and  finally  his  regard  to  the  trust  pot  in  him  by 
his  true  people  from  age  to  age,  and  prayer  that  he  would 
interpose  and  fulfil  \\m>>  great  ])romises,  by  forgiving,  redeem- 
ing, and  re-adopting  them  as  his  chosen  people,  vs.  7-19. 

^^  Who  is  this  C(»ming  from  Edom,  in  dyed  garments  from 
Bozrah  ;  this  adorned  in  his  apparel,  turning  in  the  great- 
ness of  his  strength?  I,  speaking  in  righteousness,  mighty 
to  save,"  vs.  1.  This  glorious  personage  is  the  Messiah, 
returning  from  his  victory  over  his  enemie?*.  He  is  es- 
hihited  as  coming  from  Edom,  because  it  is  there  that  he  is 
to  destroy  the  hostile  liosts  that  are  to  endeavor  to  intercept 
him  from  establishing  the  Israelites  in  their  land  :  chap, 
xxxi V.  5-10 ;  Zech.  xiv.  1-3, 12-15.  His  work  at  his  second 
coming  is  to  be  twofold  :  the  redemption  of  his  people,  and 
the  destruction  of  his  impious  and  incorrigible  enemies. 
He  had  in  the  preceding  chapters  depicted  the  redemption 
of  Israel,  and  the  glory  and  blessedness  to  which  they  are 
to  be  raised  :  Ho  is  now  exhibited  in  vision  to  the  prophet 
as  i*eturning  frotn  the  slanghter  of  the  foes  that  are  at  his 
advent  to  be  arrayed  against  him  and  his  regathered  (people 
in  Palestine.  Tiie  characteristic  he  gives  of  himself,  aa 
speaking  righteousness,  refers  doubtless  to  the  verification 
be  had  just  given  of  his  promises  to  Israel,  that  he  would 
destroy  the  enemies  who  should  endeavor  to  reconquer  them 
and  drive  them  again  into  exile ;  and  his  might  to  deliver 
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was  that  vhich  bad  been  exemplified  in  the  fianiing  fire 
tbat  swept  the  hosts  arrayed  against  him  to  destruction, 
chapter  zxziv.  8,  9. 

1.  Comparison.  *^  Why  is  there  redness  on  thine  apparel; 
and  (why  are)  thy  garments  like  one  treading  in  a  wine 
press t^'  vs.  2.  This  indicates  that  his  garments  were  not 
wholly  red,  bat  were  stained  as  thongfi  he  had  trodden 
grapes  in  a  wine  press;  and  it  was  tliis — as  his  robe  was 
doubtless  white — that  led  the  prophet  to  make  the  inquiry — 
Why  his  vestments,  that  were  white,  were  thus  crimsoned, 
like  theirs  who  tread  the  wine  press  I 

2.  Hypocatastasis  in  using  treading  the  wine  press,  for 
destroying  his  enemies.  ^^The  press  I  have  trodden  myself, 
and  of  the  nations  there  was  not  a  man  with  me :  and  I  will 
tread  them  in  my  anger,  and  trample  them  in  my  fnry,  and 
their  juice  shall  spirt  upon  my  garments,  and  all  my  vesture 
I  have  stained,^'  vs.  3.  Treading  the  press,  is  put  for 
slaughtering  his  enemies;  and  it  bespeaks  at  once  the^r 
utter  helplessness,  the  resistlessness  of  his  power,  and  the 
awfnlness  of  his  vengeance.  No  human  being  is  to  unite 
with  him  in  that  act.  He  is  to  strike  down  his  foes  by  his 
own  Almighty  hand,  and  vindicate  thereby  his  deity,  and 
show  the  presumption  and  impiety  of  their  war  against 
him. 

3.  4.  Hypocatastases  in  the  use  of  treading  and  trampling, 
to  denote  the  analogous  acts  of  vehemence  and  resist  I  essness 
by  which  he  will  overwhelm  them.  They  are  to  be  swept 
to  destruction,  the  prophecy,  chapter  xxxiv.  9, 10,  foreshows, 
by  a  tempest  of  tire  and  brimstone. 

5.  Metaphor  in  denominating  their  blood  juice,  because 
its  color  is  like  the  juice  of  the  grape. 

6,  7.  Hypocatastases  in  the  use  of  treading  down  and 
making  drunk.  ^^  For  the  day  of  vengeance  is  in  my  heart, 
and  the  year  of  my  redeemed  has  come.  And  I  looked, 
and  there  was  none  to  help,  and  I  was  astonished  that  there 
was  none  sustaining :  and  my  own  arm  saved  for  me,  and 
my  fury  it  upheld  me.  And  I  will  tread  the  nations  in  my 
anger,  and  I  will  make  them  drunk  in  my  wrath,  and  I 
will  bring  down  their  juice  to  the  earth,"  vs.  4-6.  This 
seems  to  imply  that  the  redeemed  Israelites  themselves  will 
not  comprehend  the  necessity  of  euch  a  destrnction  of  their 
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enemies ;  they  will  not  have  reached  sach  a  sense  of  their 
guilt  as  to  see  it  to  be  indispensable  tliat  tliej  shonld  be 
treated  according  to  their  deserts,  and  anticipate  and 
approve  Christ's  vengeance  on  them.  But  justice  alone 
is  the  attribute  it  will  behove  him  to  exercise  towards 
them ;  and  he  Mill  pour  on  them  the  storm  of  his  anger, 
because  his  own  vindication  and  the  well-being  of  his  king- 
dom require  it.  This  awful  display  of  his  vengeance  is 
foreshown  in  many  other  pa*«sages.  Chap.  Ixiv.  15,  16. 
2  Thess.  i.  8.  Their  being  made  drunk,  denotes  their  becom- 
ing utterly  bewildered,  stnpeKe<i,  and  powerless. 

Christ's  deliverance  of  liis  people,  and  judgment  of  his 
enemies,  being  thus  foreshown,  it  is  now  predicted  tliat  the 
Israelites  will  then  be  made  to  remember  and  commemorate 
his  dealings  with  them. 

''  Tlie  mercies  of  Jehovah  I  will  cause  to  be  remembered, 
the  i)raises  of  Jehovah  according  to  ail  that  Jehovah  hath 
done  ft»r  us,  and  the  great  go(»dnesH  to  the  house  of  Israel 
wiiieh  he  hath  done  for  them,  according  to  his  compassions, 
and  according  to  tlie  multitude  of  his  mercies,"  vs.  7.  They 
will  be  led  to  review  the  whole  of  liis  dispensatioos  towards 
them,  discern  their  ineffable  wisdom,  righteousness,  and 
gocKlnet's,  and  praise  and  glorify  him  for  the  mercy  and 
love  that  will  be  seen  to  characterize  them  all. 

'*  And  he  said.  They  only  are  my  people.  My  people 
shall  not  lie :  and  he  became  a  Saviour  for  them,"  vs.  8. 
The  ))rophet  represents  them  as  first  recounting  God's  choice 
of  tliem  as  his  people,  his  requirement  of  a  true  allegiance 
from  them,  and  his  becoming  under  that  covenant  their 
Saviour.    They  next  recall  his  dealings  with  them. 

8,  9.  Ilypocata^tases  in  the  use  of  taking  up  and  carry- 
ing, to  denote  analogous  acts  of  support  and  care.  ^'  In 
all  their  enmity,  he  was  not  their  enemy;  and  the  angel 
of  luH  face  saved  them;  in  his  love  and  in  his  sparing 
mercy  he  redeemed  them,  and  he  took  them  np  and  carried 
them  all  die  days  of  old,"  vs.  9.  Though  they  rebelled  he 
did  not  become  their  enemy.  Even  the  judgments  with 
which  he  chastened  them  were  prompted  by  faidifulnesa 
and  love ;  and  they  were  saved,  sustained,  and  led  on  by 
his  care  and  mercy. 

*'*'  Yet  they  rebelled  and  grieved  his  holy  Spirit ;  and  he 
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was  turned  for  them  into  an  enemy ;  he  himself  fonght  against 
them,"  vs.  10.  It  was  not  till  they  had  long  revolted,  and  by 
their  apostasy  caused  his  Spirit  to  desert  them,  that  he  turned 
against  them  as  an  avenger,  and  fought  a^rainst  them  by  the 
conqnering  nations  into  whose  hands  he  delivered  them. 

10, 11.  Metaphoi*s  in  denominating  Moses  a  shepherd,  and 
Israel  a  flock.  "  Yet  he  remembered  the  days  of  old,  Moses 
and  his  peojjc.  Where  is  he  that  brought  tliem  up  fi'om 
the  sea,  tlie  shepherd  of  his  flock  ?  Wliere  is  he  that  pat 
within  him  his  Holy  Spirit?"  vs.  11. 

12.  Ilypocatastasis  in  putting,  leading  them  by  the  right 
hand  of  Moses,  for  directing  them  by  him.  ''  Leading  them 
by  the  right  hand  of  Moses,  and  by  his  own  glorious  arm, 
cleaving  the  waters  from  before  them,  to  make  for  him  an 
everlasting  name,"  vs.  12. 

13, 14.  Comparisons.  "  Making  them  walk  in  the  depths, 
like  the  horse  in  the  desert,  that  they  should  not  stumble. 
As  a  herd  goeth  down  into  the  valley,  the  Spirit  of  Jeho- 
vah causes  it  to  rest.  So  didst  thou  lead  thy  people,  to 
make  for  thyself  a  name  of  glory,"  vs.  12«14.  Amidst  all 
their  rebellions  Jehovah  remembered  Moses  and  the  people 
who  were  obedient  under  his  leadership,  and  the  great 
miracles  he  wrought  for  iheir  salvation,  by  which  his  name 
was  glorified.  But  he  will  not  only  cause  Israel  thus  to 
remember  and  commemorate  his  wonderful  acts  towards 
them  of  mercy  and  of  judgment;  he  will  recall  to  their 
thoughts  also  the  effects  of  his  chastenings  on  his  people ; 
their  appeals  to  his  pity  ;  their  pleas  for  the  blessings  pro- 
mised in  the  covenant  with  Abraham,  their  expostulations, 
their  entreaties  for  the  retnrn  of  his  merc\%  This  is  un- 
doubtedly the  proper  construction  of  the  verses  that  follow. 
They  are  uttered  after  the  temple  had  been  finally  destroyed, 
after  the  nation  had  been  dispossessed  of  their  land ;  after 
God  had  seemed  to  desert  them.  They  are  recapitula- 
tive therefore,  and  obviously,  of  the  pleas,  supplications,  and 
longings  for  deliverance,  that  had  been  breathed  from  the 
hearts  of  his  people,  through  their  long  discipline  of  chasten- 
ing and  sorrow. 

15.  Apostrophe  to  Jehovah.  '*  Look  (down)  from  heaven, 
and  see  from  thy  dwelling-place  of  holiness  and  beauty  t 
Where  is  thy  zeal  and  thy  might?"  vs.  15. 
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16.  Metonymy  of  the  effect — eonnding  of  tfie  bowels — for 
vympathy,  the  cause.  *'  The  eonnding  of  thy  bowels,  and 
tJiy  merctee  towards  me  have  repressed  themselves,"  vs.  15. 
These  are  pleas  for  God's  notice  of  them,  and  complaints 
that  he  has  deserted  them. 

"  For  thou  art  our  Father :  Because  Abraham  hath  not 
known  us,  and  Israel  will  not  recognise  us ;  tliou,  Jeliovah, 
art  our  Father,  our  Kedeemer.  From  everlasting  is  thy 
name,''  vs.  16.  This  is  an  appeal  to  him  as  the  everlasting, 
and  a  profession  that  their  trust  is  in  him  as  their  Fatlier 
and  Redeemer ;  not  in  their  relationship  to  Abraham  and 
Israel. 

*'  Why  wilt  thou  make  us  wander,  O  Jehovah,  from  thy 
ways;  why  wilt  thou  harden  our  heart  from  thy  feart 
Return  for  the  sake  of  thy  servants,  the  tribes  of  thine 
inheritance.  Thy  holy  people  possessed  (their  inheritance) 
but  a  little  while.  Onr  enemies  tread  down  thy  sanctuary. 
We  are  of  old.  Thou  hast  not  ruled  over  them.  Thy  name 
has  not  been  called  upon  them,"  vs.  17-19.  Tliese  are 
entreaties  and  ex(xistnlations  that  were  natural  to  the  Israel- 
ites when  deserted  of  God,  driven  into  exile,  and  groaning 
under  the  t}Tanny  of  their  conquerors;  and  they  form, 
doubtless,  a  part  of  the  remembrances  to  which  God  will 
recall  tlie  nation,  when  he  has  accomplished  their  final 
redemption. 


Art.  VI. — ^LiTERART  and  CarnoAL  Notices. 

1.  Commentary  on  Eoclesiastes,  with  other  Treatises.  By 
E.  W.  Hengstenberg,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology,  Berlin. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  D,  W.  Simon.  Philadelphia : 
Smith  &  English.  New  York:  Sheldon  A  Co.  Boston: 
Gould  &  Lincoln.     1860. 

This  is  a  valuable  accession  to  our  theological  literature.  The 
Commentary  on  Ecolesiastes  occupies  about  one  half  of  the 
volume.  That  work.  Dr.  Hengstenberg,  like  most  who  have 
recently  written  on  it,  regards  as  having  proceeded,  not  from 
the  pen  of  Solomon,  but  of  some  unknown  but  inspired  author 
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of  the  age  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  when  the  Israelites,  though 
restored,  were  greatly  depressed  under  the  Persian  rale ;  and 
its  aim,  he  holds,  was,  not  to  reveal  new  truths,  or  foreshow 
events  that  were  future,  but,  on  the  one  hand,  to  depiot  the 
emptiness  and  nothingness  of  the  treasures,  and  pleasures,  and 
honors  of  this  life,  as  a  portion ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  point  out 
and  unfold  the  righteousness  and  goodness  of  God  which  reigns 
through  all  the  calamities  and  sorrows  of  the  present  scene, 
and  enjoin  submission  under  trials,  and  trust  in  him.  The 
Commentary  is  learned,  copious,  and  abounds  with  just  and 
striking  thoughts.  - 

Of  the  Treatises  which  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  volume, 
the  first  is  a  Prolegomena  on  the  Song  of  Solomon,  in  which  he 
maintains  that  Solomon  was  its  author,  that  it  is  a  single,  not  a 
collection  of  songs,  and  that  it  is  an  allegory ;  the  king  repre- 
senting the  Messiah,  the  bride  the  redeemed  Israelitish  church, 
and  her  attendants  and  companions  the  redeemed  Gentile 
churches.    It  is  brief,  learned,  and  tasteful. 

Next  sncceeds  a  Lecture  on  the  Book  of  Job,  in  which  he  holds 
that  the  poem  was  founded  on  fact,  but  owes  much  of  its 
drapery  and  coloring  to  the  writer's  fancy.  Other  Essays  follow 
on  Isaiah,  on  Sacrifices,  and  on  the  Jews  and  the  Christinn 
church.  In  the  last  he  argues  at  much  length  to  prove,  that  in 
the  numerous  promises  in  the  Old  Testament  to  the  Israelites 
of  restoration  to  their  land,  and  their  special  relations  to  God, 
they  are  mere  representatives  of  the  Christian  church.  lie, 
however,  regards  the  New  Testament  as  indicating  very  clearly 
that  the  Jews,  as  a  people,  are  at  length  to  be  convened  to  the 
Christian  faith. 

2.  Life  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Knill,  of  St.  Petersburg  ; 
being  Selections  from  his  Reminiscences,  Journals,  and  Cor- 
respondence. By  the  Rev.  Charles  M.  Birrell,  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  Liverpool.  With  a  Review  of  his  Character  by  the 
late  J.  A.  James.  Printed  by  the  American  Tract  Society, 
160  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

A  YERT  pleasing  memoir  of  one  eminent  for  his  gifts  and  piety, 
who  labored  with  much  success  as  a  missionary,  at  first  at 
Madras,  subsequently  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  his  last  years  in 
England,  and  left  a  bright  example  to  the  church  of  self-denial, 
skill,  fidelity,  and  delight  in  communicating  the  blessings  of  the 
gospel  to  the  perishing. 
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8.  A  CouKSB  OF  Six  Lecturks  on  the  Various  Forces  of  Mat- 
ter, and  their  relations  to  each  other.  By  Michael  Faraday, 
D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  FuHerian  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Royal  Insti- 
tution.  Delivered  before  a  Juvenile  Auditory  at  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Great  Britain  during  the  Christmas  Holidays 
of  1850-1860.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  Publishers. 
1860. 

These  Lectures,  though  having  a  conversational  cast  in  adapta- 
tion to  the  youthful  auditory  to  which  they  were  addressed, 
have  an  unusual  charm  from  their  simplicity,  intelligibleness,  and 
the  iK)int  and  beauty  of  the  experiments  and  exempliGcations 
with  which  they  are  illustrated.  They  treat  of  gravity,  cohesion, 
chemical  affinity,  heat,  magnetism,  electricity,  and  the  correla- 
tion of  the  several  chemical  forces.  To  these  is  added  a  Lec- 
ture on  Light-House  Illumination  and  the  Electric  Lights  in 
which  FresnePs  celebrated  lamp  is  described. 

4.  The  Beautiful  City,  and  the  King  op  Glory.  By  Wood- 
bury Davis.    Philadelphia:  Lindsay  <&  Blakiston.     1860. 

Under  this  title  the  writer  gives  a  sketch  of  the  p^reat  measures 
of  the  Divine  Administration,  past,  present,  and  future,  that  are 
to  issue  in  the  redemption  of  the  world  from  sin  and  its  curse. 
Rejecting  the  theory  that  the  millennium  is  to  result  from  the 
labors  of  the  church,  and  is  to  involve  little  more  than  the  over- 
throw of  idolatry  and  conversion  of  pagans  generally  to  such  a 
faith  in  the  gospel  as  now  prevails  among  Christianized  nations, 
he  receives  the  doctrine  of  the  prophetic  word  that  Christ  is  to 
come  and  assume  the  sceptre  of  the  race,  destroy  by  his  own 
almighty  hand  the  great  powers  arrayed  against  him,  and 
deliver  those  absolutely  who  survive,  from  the  power  of  Satan 
and  the  blight  and  misery  of  sin,  and  raise  them  at  length  to  an 
immortal  life.  While  his  views  are  not  on  all  points  in  harmony 
with  those  advanced  in  the  Journal,  they  are  in  their  main  fea- 
tures the  same,  and  are  presented  in  an  attractive  form,  and 
urged  with  modesty,  candor,  and  earnestness 
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Akt.  I. — The  Handwrttino  on  the  Wall,  Daniel  v. 

The  interposition  of  the  Most  High  recorded  in  this 
chapter,  was  designed  to  show  that  the  overthrow  of  Baby- 
lon was  by  his  appointment,  and  in  accomplishment  of  the 
revelation  he  had  made  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  demonstrate 
again  the  nothingness  of  idols,  and  to  verify  his  fidelity  to 
his  people,  and  confirm  them  in  their  faith  and  allegiance. 

Belshazzar  made  a  feast  to  his  nobles,  in  wliich  he  caased 
the  golden  vessels  taken  from  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  to  be 
used  as  wine  cups,  in  the  homage  they  paid  to  their  idol 
gods,  v?.  1-4.  Immediately  the  king  saw  the  fingers  of  a 
man^s  hand  writing  on  the  wall  of  the  apartment,  vs.  5. 
Alarmed  at  the  sight,  he  called  the  magicians  to  interpret 
the  writing.  But  they  could  neither  explain  nor  read  it, 
vs.  6-8.  The  report  of  the  king's  agitation  reaching  the 
queen-mother,  she  entered  the  banquet-house,  and  advised 
that  Daniel  should  be  called  to  interpret  the  writing, 
vs.  9-12.  Daniel  was  summoned  to  the  king's  presence 
and  required  to  explain  the  mysterious  words,  vs.  13-16. 
He,  reminding  the  king  of  the  extraordinary  manner  in 
which  Jehovah  had  punished  the  pride  of  his  ancestor,  Ne- 
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bnchadnezzar,  and  pointing  to  the  impious  act  of  which  he 
had  just  been  guilty,  informed  him  that  the  words  the  liand 
bad  w^ritten  on  the  wall,  were  prophetic  of  his  doom  and  the 
doom  of  his  kingdom,  vs.  17-27.  The  prophecy  was  ina- 
mediately  verified  in  the  capture  of  the  city,  and  the 
slaughter  of  the  monarch,  vs.  28-30. 

*'  Belshazzar,  the  king,  made  a  great  feast  for  a  thousand 
of  his  nobles,  and  drank  wine  before  the  thousand,"  vs.  1. 
The  feast  was  probably  commemorative  of  some  imix>rtant 
event — perhaps  of  their  successful  resistance  of  the  Persians 
by  whom  the  city  was  then  besieged  ;  or  expressive  of  their 
confidence  in  the  protect-on  of  their  gods  for  the  future. 
That  it  had  a  direct  reference  to  their  deities,  is  seen  from 
the  homage  they  paid  to  them,  as  they  drank  from  the 
vessels  consecrated  to  Jehovah. 

"  Belshazzar,  while  tasting  the  wine,  commanded  to  bring 
the  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  which  Nebuchadnezzar  his 
father  had  carried  away  from  the  temple  in  Jerusalem,  that 
the  king,  his  princes,  his  wives  and  his  concubines  might 
drink  out  of  them,"  vs.  2.  The  king's  tasting  the  wine  was 
doubtless  an  act  of  homage  to  the  Babylonian  god  or  gods; 
it  being  customary  with  the  heathen  to  taste  tlie  wine,  when 
a  libation  was  offered  at  a  sacrifice,  or  feast.  But  why  did 
the  king,  after  having  commenced  the  ceremony,  send  for 
the  golilen  and  silver  vessels  that  were  consecrated  to  Jelio- 
vah^s  worship ;  that  the  libations  of  the  feast  might  be 
drunk  from  them?  A  natural  reason  will  appear,  if  we 
suppose  the  feast  to  have  been  held  because  of  the  success 
that  had  up  to  that  point  attended  their  resistance  of  their 
Persian  besiegers;  and  to  express  their  confidence  that  their 
gods  would  still  defend  them,  and  confute  the  revelation 
made  by  Jehovah  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  that  the  empire  was 
soon  to  be  overthrown,  and  give  place  to  another.  And 
that  is  highly  probable.  The  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
taken  place  only  twenty-three  or  twenty -four  years  before. 
The  memory  of  the  prediction  made  to  him  through  tlie 
vision  of  the  image,  that  the  Babylonian  monarchy,  denoted 
by  the  golden  head,  was  soon  to  be  succeeded  by  another 
symbolized  by  the  silver  breast  and  arms,  must  have 
remained  fresh  in  the  minds  of  many  belonging  to  the 
court,  and  become,  as  the  war  with  Persia  advanced,  the 
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subject  of  comment.  It  might  naturally  have  happened, 
that  A  motive  sprang  from  that  prediction  for  a  festal  com- 
memoration of  the  care  which  they  held  their  idol  gods  had 
60  far  taken  of  them,  and  expressive  of  their  confidence 
that  they  should  still  continue  safe  under  their  gnardian- 
siiip  ;  and  disbelief  of  the  doom  foreshown  of  the  empire  by 
Jehovah.  And  if  that  were  the  design  of  the  feast,  the  king 
sent  for  the  sacred  vessels  taken  from  the  temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem, doubtless,  that  he  might  show  in  that  emphatic  form, 
his  contempt  of  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  from  whom  that 
prediction  proceeded,  and  his  unhesitating  trust  in  the  idol 
deities  whom  the  Babylonians  worshipped ;  and  this  is  very 
clearly  implied  in  the  22d,  23d,  and  24th  verses,  which  indi- 
cate that  he  sent  for  them,  not  because  of  their  superior 
beauty,  but  because  they  were  designed  for  the  service  of 
Jehovah. 

'^  Tiien  they  brought  the  golden  vessels  that  were  taken 
out  of  the  temple,  the  house  of  Ood,  in  Jerusalem,  and  the 
king  and  his  nobles,  his  wives  and  his  concubines  drank 
out  of  them.  They  drank  wine,  and  praised  the  gods  of 
gold  and  silver,  of  brass,  iron,  wood,  and  stone,"  vs.  3,  4. 
Their  drinking  out  of  them  in  homage  of  their  idol  deities, 
was  meant  therefore  as  a  declaration  of  their  belief  in  the 
power  and  purpose  of  their  gods  to  defend  them,  and  their 
disregard  of  the  revelation  that  had  been  made  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, that  the  empire  was  soon  to  reach  its  end ;  and 
was  thus  a  studied  rejection  and  defiance  of  Jehovah.  That 
gratuitous,  public,  and  official  act  of  contempt  and  insult 
rendered  it  proper  that  he  should  interpose  and  verify  his 
supremacy  and  trutJi,  and  was  the  reason  of  the  revelation 
that  was  immediately  made  in  a  form  to  carry  conviction  to 
the  king  and  his  court,  that  the  dynasty  and  empire  were 
to  be  forthwith  overthrown. 

"  In  the  same  hour  came  forth  fingers  of  a  man's  hand 
which  wrote  over  against  the  candlestick  upon  the  plaster 
of  the  wall  of  the  king's  palace ;  and  the  king  saw  the  part 
of  the  hand  that  wrote,"  vs.  5.  The  wall  of  the  apartment, 
and  at  a  point  opposite  to  the  chandelier,  was  chosen  as  the 
place  of  the  inscription,  doubtless,  not  only  because  it  was 
con  picuous  to  all,  but  that  all  suspicion  might  be  pre- 
cluded, that  it  was  the  work  of  collusion.    The  distance  of 
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the  writing  from  the  floor,  the  size  and  bold  coloring  of  the 
letters,  were  such  as  carried  the  conviction  to  all  that  they 
were  wronglit  at  the  instant  the  king  noticed  them,  and  by 
a  supernatural  power.  Tliat  the  fingers  only  of  a  man's 
hand  were  seen  by  the  king,  and  tliat  he  witnessed  the 
delineation  of  the  letters,  was  doubtless  ako  in  order  that 
he  might  see  with  the  clearest  certainty,  that  the  writing 
was  wrought  at  the  moment,  not  previously,  and  that  it 
was  the  work  of  a  miracle.  That  his  attention  was  first 
drawn  to  it,  and  that  it  overwhelmed  him  with  surprise  and 
fear,  was  also,  that  no  suspicion  might  lurk  in  the  minds  of 
the  courtiers,  that  it  had  been  previously  contrived  by  him 
to  amuse  or  astonish  them. 

"  Then  the  brightness  (glow,  hilarity)  of  the  king's  coun- 
tenance was  changed,  and  his  thoughts  agitated  him,  so 
that  the  joints  of  his  loins  were  loosed,  and  liis  knees  smote 
one  against  the  other,"  vs.  6.  These  were  the  natural 
effects  of  sudden  and  violent  fear ;  and  show  that  the  king 
was  instantly  seized  with  a  resistless  conviction  that  the 
fingers  that  wrote  the  inscription,  were  the  fingers  of  a 
deity ;  and  that  the  words  were  prophetic  of  evil  to  him. 
lie  perhaps  recollected  the  celestial  messenger  that 
revealed  himself  at  the  side  of  the  three  Hebrews  in  the 
burning  furnace;  and  the  watcher  who  descended  from 
heaven  and  announced  to  Nebuchadnezzar  his  dethrone- 
ment and  degradation  to  a  life  with  the  beasts ;  and  the 
feeling  shot  with  a  convulsive  power  through  his  frame, 
that  perhaps  an  equally  terrible  doom  awaited  him. 

"  The  king  cried  aloud  to  bring  in  the  astrologers,  the 
Chaldeans,  and  the  soothsayers.  The  king  spake  and  said 
to  the  wise  men  of  Babylon,  Whoever  will  read  this  writing, 
and  shew  me  the  inteq^retation  of  it,  shall  be  clothed  with 
purple,  and  a  chain  of  gold  abont  his  neck,  and  shall  rule 
as  the  third  in  the  kingdom,"  vs.  7.  Tlie  letters  of  the 
inscription,  it  would  seem  from  this,  were  unknown  to  the 
king  and  the  court,  as  otherwise  they  would  at  least  have 
been  able  to  read  the  words,  though  they  had  not  known 
their  meaning.  His  summoning  the  Chaldeans  and  astrolo- 
gers to  read  and  explain  the  writing,  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  a  proof  that  he  thought  the  message,  whatever  it  was, 
must  have  come  from  one  of  his  own  gods.      While  he  had 
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faith  in  the  skill  of  these  necromancers  to  interpret  it,  and 
perhaps  thought  they  alone  t^ould  unfold  it,  ho  may  still 
have  had  the  feeling  that  it  probably  came  from  the  Ood 
of  the  Hebrews.  He  made  no  appeal  to  the  fears  of  the 
magicians,  as  Nebuchadnezzar  had  done,  when  demanding 
the  recovery  of  the  dream  he  had  lost,  but  only  prompted 
them  by  the  promise  of  a  great  reward. 

^^  Tlien  came  in  all  the  king's  wise  men ;  but  they  were 
not  able  to  read  the  writing,  and  make  known  4x)  the  king 
the  interpretation  of  it,"  vs.  8.  This  implies  that  the  cha- 
racters in  which  the  inscription  was  written,  were  unknown 
to  the  wise  men  as  well  as  to  the  court.  They  may  have 
been  of  forms  known  only  to  the  Hebrews.  It  was  thus 
again  apparent  that  the  pretences  of  those  astrologers 
and  magicians  to  a  supernatural  knowledge,  were  wholly 
groundless. 

''  Tlien  Belshazzar  the  king  was  greatly  distressed,  and 
the  glow  of  his  countenance  was  changed  upon  him,  and 
his  nobles  were  astonished,"  vs.  9.  The  inability  of  the 
wise  men  to  decipher  the  writing,  instead  of  diminishing 
}ns  alarm,  excited  him  to  a  more  intense  apprehension  that 
it  had  some  reference  to  himself,  and  was  a  prognostic  of 
evil.  And  that  was  the  impression  made  on  his  nobles. 
Tliey  saw  that  the  writing  must  have  been  the  work  of  a 
deity.  Tliey  felt  that  it  must  be  proplietic,  and  doubtless 
of  the  issue  of  the  siege  of  the  city  by  the  Persians ;  and 
they  were  startled  and  confounded  that  there  was  no  one 
who  could  decipher  the  mysterious  words,  and  declare  their 
meaning. 

"  The  queen,  on  account  of  the  words  of  the  king  and  his 
nobles,  came  into  the  banquet  house  ;  and  the  queen  spoke 
tlius :  O  king,  live  forever :  Let  not  thy  thoughts  disturb 
thee,  nor  the  glow  of  thy  countenance  be  changed.  There 
is  a  man  in  thy  kingdom  in  whom  is  the  spirit  of  the  holy 
gods;  and  in  the  days  of  thy  fatlier,  light,  and  understand- 
ing, and  wis<ioin,  like  the  wisdom  of  the  gods,  was  found  in 
him :  and  the  king  Xebuchadnezzar  thy  father  appointed 
him  chief  of  the  soothsayers,  the  magicians,  the  Chaldeans, 
and  the  diviners,  even  thy  father  the  king,  because  an 
excellent  spirit  and  a  discerning  understanding — ^interpret- 
ing dreams,  and   discovering  dark  sentences,  and  solving 
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intricate  matters — were  found  in  the  same  Daniel,  whom 
the  king  named  Belteshazzar.  Now  let  Daniel  be  called, 
and  he  will  show  the  interpretation,"  vs.  10-12.  As  the 
wives  of  Belshazzar  were  present  at  the  feast,  the  qneen 
who  thus  came  to  the  banquet-honse  after  the  hand  had 
written  the  mysterious  words,  was  the  qneen  probably  of 
Evil  Merodach  the  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  father  of 
Belshazzar :  possibly  of  Nebuchadnezzar  himself,  who,  to 
conciliate  Belshazzar's  respect  and  faith,  she  reminds  him 
was  his  father — not  simply  his  predecessor.  Daniel,  it  is 
apparent,  had  ceased  to  fill  the  high  oflSces  to  which  he  was 
advanced  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  been  excluded  from  the 
court ;  and  as  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  years  had  passed 
since  the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  he  may  naturally  have 
been  unknown  to  the  courtiers  of  the  day.  As  the  queen, 
even  if  the  widow  of  Evil  Merodach,  must  have  been  con- 
temporary with  Nebuchadnezzar  at  least  near  half  her  life, 
and  probably  connected  with  the  court  while  he  occupied 
the  throne,  she  was  undoubtedly  familiar  with  his  dreams 
which  Daniel  had  been  called  to  exi)lain,  and  the  high 
respect  in  which  he  was  held  by  him.  Iler  statement  indi- 
cates, that  besides  the  interpretation  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
visions  of  the  image  and  tree,  Daniel  had  given  solutions 
also  of  dark  sayings,  and  resolved  intricate  matters  with 
which  those  belonging  to  the  court  and  others  had  been 
perplexed.  She  made  no  allusion  to  his  being  a  captive 
from  Judea,  and  a  worshipper  of  Jehovah,  the  God  of  the 
Hebrews. 

"  Tlien  Daniel  was  brought  before  the  king.  The  king 
spoke  and  said  unto  Daniel,  Thou  art  that  Daniel  of  the 
captives  of  Judah,  whom  the  king  my  father  brought  out 
of  Judea.  I  have  heard  respecting  thee  that  the  spirit  of 
the  gods  is  in  thee,  and  that  light,  and  understanding,  and 
abundant  wisdom  are  found  in  thee.  The  wise  men,  the 
enchanters,  have  been  brought  before  me,  that  they  should 
read  this  writing,  and  make  known  to  me  the  interpretafion 
of  it ;  but  they  were  unable  to  shew  the  interpretation  of 
the  words.  And  I  have  heard  of  thee  that  thou  canst 
skilfully  interpret  and  solve  intricate  matters.  Now  if  thou 
shalt  be  able  to  read  the  writing,  and  make  known  to  me 
the  interpretation,  thou  shalt  be  clothed  with  purple,  witli 
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a  chain  of  gold  about  thy  neck,  and  shalt  rule  as  the  third 
in  the  kingdom,"  vs.  13-16.  This  shows  that  Belshazzar 
had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  Daniel,  thongh  it  seems 
he  was  aware  of  his  reputation  for  wisdom,  and  knew  that 
he  was  a  captive  from  Judea.  What  he  had  heard  of  liim, 
was  probably  not  simply  what  the  queen  had  jnst  stated, 
bat  the  great  events  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  reign,  in  which 
as  a  prophet  he  had  taken  that  extraordinary  part,  which 
gave  him  rank  and  influence  in  the  court.  Belshazzar, 
wholly  ignorant  of  his  religious  character  and  dependence 
on  Jehovah  for  his  power  to  interpret  mysteries,  addressed 
him  as  though  his  skill  were  his  own  :  and  on  tlie  assump- 
tion that  the  station  and  honor  of  a  leading  coui*tier,  were 
the  most  effective  motives  he  could  present  to  induce  him 
to  exert  it. 

'*  Then  Daniel  answered  before  the  king  and  said :  Thy 
gifts  be  to  thyself,  and  give  thy  rewards  to  another.  Yet  I 
will  read  the  writing  to  the  king,  and  make  known  to  him 
the  interpretation,"  vs.  17.  He  declines  the  rewards,  doubt- 
less because  it  was  unsuitable  that  he  should  exercise  his 
prophetic  oflSce  from  such  a  motive.  He  was  to  act  as  the 
minister  of  Jehovah,  who  had  caused  Uie  fingers  of  a  man's 
hand  to  write  the  mysterious  words  the  king  desired  him  to 
interpret. 

"  O  thou  king,  the  Most  High  God  gave  Nebuchadnez- 
zar thy  father  a  kingdom,  and  majesty,  and  glory,  and 
lionor;  And  because  of  the  majesty  he  gave  him,  all  peo- 
ple, nations,  and  languages  trembled  and  feared  before  him : 
Whom  he  would  he  slew,  and  whom  he  would  he  kept  alive  ; 
and  whom  he  would  he  set  up,  and  whom  he  would  he  put 
down,"  vs.  18, 19.  This  indicates  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
was  endowed  with  very  lofty  qualities  for  his  station  ;  that 
he  had  a  majesty  of  mind  and  of  person,  as  well  as  rank 
and  power ;  and  that  he  impressed  those  over  whom  he 
reigned  with  awe  and  admiration  of  his  genius,  as  well  as 
submission  to  his  despotic  will.  And  this  was  exemplitied 
in  his  acts  that  are  related  in  the  preceding  chapters.  Da- 
niel reminds  the  king  that  Nebuchadnezzar  received  all 
those  gifts  from  the  Most  High  Qod,  and  proceeded  to  show 
that  he  was  amenable  to  him  for  his  misuse  of  them. 

*'  But  when  his  heart  was  lifted  up,  and  his  mind  was 
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hardened  to  act  with  insolence,  he  was  deposed  from  the 
throne  of  his  kingdom,  and  his  glory  they  took  from  him  ; 
and  he  was  driven  from  the  sons  of  men,  and  his  heart  was 
like  the  beasts,  and  his  dwelling  was  with  the  wild  asses ; 
they  fed  him  with  grass  like  oxen,  and  his  body  was  wet 
with  the  dew  of  heaven,  till  he  knew  that  the  Most  High 
Ood  rules  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  that  he  appoints  over 
it  whomsoever  he  will,"  vs.  20,  21.  These  extraordinary 
inflictions  which  brought  Nebuchadnezzar  to  recognise  and 
honor  Jehovah  as  the  creator  and  supreme  ruler  of  the 
world,  as  they  were  known  to  the  court  and  people,  should 
have  led  the  successors  also  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the 
whole  nation  to  the  acknowledgment  and  homage  of  the 
Most  High,  as  the  true  and  only  God.  Instead  of  that,  the 
successors  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  court,  immediately 
i-everted  to.  idolatry. 

^^  Yet  thon  his  son,  O  Belshazzar,  hast  not  humbled  thine 
hccirt,  though  thou  knewest  all  this,"  vs.  22.  Such  an  unpa- 
ralleled and  momentous  event  would  not  naturally  have 
passed,  even  after  a  long  period,  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
royal  family ;  and  Belshazzar,  especially,  who  was  proba- 
bly a  youtli  at  the  time,  could  not  have  forgotten  it.  He 
knew,  Daniel  here  intimates,  not  only  the  fact  that  Nebu- 
chadnezzar was  thrust  from  his  throne,  divested  of  his  reason, 
and  driven  forth  to  live  with  the  brutes  in  the  open  fields, 
but  he  was  aware  that  he  was  smitten  with  that  unexam- 
pled humiliation  and  dishonor  by  the  hand  of  Jehovah, 
because  of  his  arrogation  of  power  and  authority  above 
him,  and  deification  of  himself. 

^^  But  aiicaiiist  the  Lord  of  the  heavens  hast  thou  lifted  up 
thyself,  and  the  vessels  of  his  house  have  they  brought  before 
thee ;  and  thou  and  thy  nobles,  thy  wives  and  thy  concu- 
bines have  drunk  out  of  them  ;  and  thou  hast  praised  the 
gods  of  silver  and  gold,  of  brass,  iron,  wood,  and  stone,  which 
neither  see,  nor  hear,  nor  know ;  and  the  God  in  whose  hand 
is  thy  breath,  and  whose  are  all  tliy  ways,  thou  hast  not 
glorified,"  vs.  23.  Notwithstanding  his  knowledge  of  the 
being  of  Jehovah,  and  his  power  and  purpose  to  punish 
those  who  disregard  and  affront  him,  Belshazzar  had  openly 
rejected  and  dishonored  him ;  and  to  give  the  most  emphatic 
expression  in  his  power  of  his  contempt,  had  appropriated 
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the  veasels  that  were  consecrated  to  his  worship,  to  the 
homage  of  idols  of  gold  and  silver,  wood  and  stone,  that  are 
without  intelligence  or  life.  As  that  act  was  a  direct  denial 
of  Jehovah  as  the  creator  and  ruler  of  the  world,  and  an 
ascription  of  liigher  perfections  and  prerogatives  than  his 
to  idols,  it  presented  a  reason  for  his  intei*po6ition  to  vindi- 
cate  his  snpremacy,  verifj  the  revelation  he  had  made  of 
the  speedy  overthrow  of  the  Babylonian  empire,  and  punish 
the  impious  king  who  mocked  at  his  fore  warnings,  and  defied 
his  power. 

^^  Then  was  the  part  of  the  hand  sent  from  him,  and  this 
inscription  was  written ;  and  this  is  the  inscription  that  was 
written :  Mene,  mene,  Tekel,  U-phai*sin,"  vs.  24,  26.  That 
is,  Numbered,  Numbered,  Weighed,  Broken.  The  hand 
that  formed  the  prophetic  words  on  the  wall,  was  sent  from 
Jehovah ;  and  the  doom  which  they  announced  was  the 
doom  of  which  he  had  before  forewarned  the  Babylonian 
monarchy :  and  it  was  repeated  in  this  extraordinary  and 
fear-inspiring  form,  that  its  accomplishment  might  be  seen 
to  come  from  him,  and  to  verify  his  supremacy  and  truth. 

The  words — ^Numbered,  weighed,  broken — even  after 
they  were  deciphered,  were  enigmatical,  and  needed  to  be 
interpreted  in  order  that  it  might  be  seen  to  whom  or  what 
they  related,  and  what  the  catastrophes  were,  which  they 
portended. 

"  This  is  the  interpretation  of  the  words.  Mene.  God 
has  numbered  thy  kingdom  and  finished  it,"  vs.  26.  That 
is,  has  determined  its  duration,  and  brought  it  to  its  end. 
He  has  fixed  its  period,  not  man ;  and  he,  not  man,  is  to 
dash  it  to  destruction. 

"  Tekel.  Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balances,  and  art  found 
wanting,"  vs.  27.  That  is.  Thou,  Belshazzar,  hast  been  put 
to  the  trial,  that  it  might  be  seen  wliether  thou  hast  the 
righteousness  and  wisdom  that  are  requisite  for  this  exi- 
gency ;  and  that  might  move  God  to  spare  the  empire  from 
immediate  overthrow :  And  thou  hast  shown  that  thou  hast 
not.  Instead  of  honoring  Jehovah  us  Nebuchadnezzar  after 
his  humiliation  did,  and  looking  to  him  for  deliverance,  thou 
hast  openly  rejected  him,  and  treated  him  as  inferior  to  the 
gods  of  gold  and  silver,  and  wood,  and  stone,  by  appropriat- 
ing to  their  worship  the  vessels  that  were  consecrated  to  him. 
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"  Peres.  Thj  kingdom  is  broken,  and  given  to  the  Medes 
and  Persians/'  vs.  28.  That  is,  its  defences  are  broken 
by  Jehovah,  and  it  is  given  to  the  Medes  and  Persians 
This  indicates,  that  at  that  moment  the  waters  of  the  Eu- 
phrates  had  fallen  to  such  a  degree  as  to  give  the  besieg- 
ing array  access  to  the  city. 

"  Tlien  commanded  BeUhazzar,  and  they  clothed  Daniel 
with  purple,  and  a  chain  of  gold  about  his  neck ;  and  procla- 
mation  was  made  respecting  him,  that  he  should  be  the  third 
ruler  in  the  kingdom,"  vs.  29.  Belshazzar  presumed,  it  seems 
from  this,  that  the  kingdom  was  still  to  subsist  for  a  season. 

^^  In  that  same  night  was  Belshazzar,  the  king  of  the 
Chaldeans,  slain ;  And  Darius  the  Mede  took  the  kingdom, 
being  about  three-score  years  old."  vs.  31.  The  Persians 
having  turned  the  river  aside,  entered  the  city  by  its  vacant 
channel,  and  ascending  the  stairA^ays  to  the  streets,  advanced 
ere  the  gtiests  had  dispersed  to  the  palace,  and  put  the 
monarch  and  nobles  to  the  sword. 

Tlie  preannouncement  of  this  event  by  the  miracle  of 
the  hand-writing,  in  immediate  connexion  with  its  occur- 
rence, tlms  had  an  office  of  great  significance.  It  showed 
in  the  most  impressive  manner  that  the  overthrow  of  the 
monarcliy  and  the  emj>ire  was  the  appointment  and  work 
of  the  Almighty.  It  detnonstrated  the  absoluteness  of  his 
dominion,  and  the  nothingness  of  idols.  It  verified  the 
revelation  he  had  made  to  Nebuchadnezzar  of  the  fall  of 
the  dynasty  and  rise  of  another  empire.  It  showed  the  dis- 
pleasure with  which  he  regards  the  impiety  of  monarchs 
and  princes  like  Belshazzar  and  his  courtiers,  who  deny  his 
right  and  j)ower,  mock  at  his  forewarnings,  and  pay  to 
shapes  of  wood  and  stone  the  homage  that  is  due  to  him ; 
and  exemplified  the  ease  with  wliich  he  can  destroy  them. 
And  these  great  truths  were  imjuesgcd  doubtless  on  the 
conquerors  as  well  as  the  conquered,  who  survived  and 
heard  the  story  of  the  mysterious  hand  and  writing  by  which 
the  Most  High  warned  Belshazzar  and  his  court  of  the  doom 
that  awaited  them,  the  night  on  which  it  was  inflicted.  It 
served,  also,  undoubtedly  to  strengthen  the  faith  of  his  own 
people  in  tlieir  deprcj^sed  condition,  and  confirm  them  in 
their  tidelitv. 
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Art.  n. — The  Autobiography  of  A.  Carlisle,  D.D.  By 
Eev.  John  Foreyth,  D.D.,  Prof.  Rutgers.  College. 

T/te  Autobiography  of  Dr.  Alexander  Carlisle^  Minister  of 
Inveresk ;  containing  Memorials  of  the  Men  and  Events  of 
his  "nmes.    Ticknor  &  Co.    Boston,  1860. 

On  various  accounts  this  may  be  styled  an  extraordinary 
book.  It  relates  to  an  extraordinary  period.  It  is  the  pro- 
duction of  an  extraordinary  man,  and  was  written  by  him 
when  fonr-ecore  years  old.  And  it  may  well  be  deemed 
an  extraordinary  circumstance  that  a  volume  which  ob- 
tained a  wide  circulation  tlie  instant  it  issued  from  the 
prefs,  should  have  been  allowed  to  lie  perdu  for  more  than 
half  a  century.  It  is  strange  that  a  man  who  has  been  in 
his  grave  more  than  fifty  years,  and  who  died  in  an  extreme 
old  age,  should  at  this  late  day  become  a  literary  celebrity. 
Dr.  Carlisle  was  bom  in  1722 ;  he  was  ordained  Minister  of 
Inveresk,  a  parish  near  Edinburgh,  in  1748,  where  he  died 
in  1805.  These  dates  verify  the  observation  already 
made  that  this  autobiograph  covers  an  extraordinary 
period, — one  marked  by  immense  changes  in  church  and 
slate,  in  religion  and  science,  in  political  and  social  in- 
stitutions. The  author  was  the  contemporary  of  Robertson, 
Blair,  Erskine,  Witherspoon,  of  Hume,  Adam  Smith,  Fergu- 
son, Home,  SmoUet,  Wilkes,  Townshend,  Wilkie,  Col.  Gardi- 
ner, Macpherson  (Ossian),  Black,  Gregory,  of  our  own  Frank- 
lin ;  he  was  personally  acquainted  with  them  all,  and  with 
most  of  them  he  lived  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship.  He 
was  a  manof  very  superior  abilities,  and  of  highly  cultivated 
taste  in  all  matters  of  literature  and  art,  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  even  the  most  distinguished  authors  of  that  day  relied 
implicitly  on  his  judgment,  and  were  guided  by  his  advice. 

In  a  simply  literary  point  of  view  these  Memoirs  deserve 
the  high  encominms  which  have  been  pronounced  upon 
them  both  in  Britain  and  our  own  country.  Dr.  Carlisle 
had  been  for  many  years  a  welcome  habitu6  of  the  higher 
circles  of  society  in  Scotland  and  England ;  he  had  been 
brought  into  close  contact  with  statesmen,  politicians,  scho- 
lars, writers,  ecclesiastics ;  and  with  his  ample  opportunities 
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of  seeing  a  great  deal,  he  possessed  great  powers  of  observa- 
tion, and  of  word-painting.  His  pictures  of  the  scenes  in 
which  he  mingled,  and  his  personal  portraits  (except  when 
his  jndgment  was  bia-^ed  by  religious  prejudice)  are  very 
graphic.  We  get  a  nearer  view  of  Robertson,  Blair,  Smol- 
let,  Home,  Hume,  and  other  notabilities  of  that  day,  of  their 
personal  appearance,  their  social  habits,  their  little  foibles 
as  well  as  their  better  qualities,  in  a  word,  their  individuality 
— in  these  recollections  of  their  contemporary  and  com- 
panion, than  is  furnished  by  their  more  formal  biographies. 

Tlie  following  notice  of  Franklin  has  a  special  interest  for 
Americans : — "  AVe  supped  one  night  in  Edinburgh  with 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Franklin,  at  Dr.  Robertson's  house 
(ITr^o).  Dr.  Franklin  had  his  son  with  him  (afterwards 
Governor  Franklin,  of  New  Jersey) ;  and  besides  Wight 
and  me,  there  were  David  Hume,  Dr.  CuUen,  Adam  Smith, 
and  two  or  three  more.  Wight,  who  could  talk  at  random 
on  all  sciences  without  being  deeply  skilled  in  any,  took  it 
into  his  head  to  be  very  eloquent  on  chemistry,  a  course  of 
which  ho  had  attended  at  Dublin.  Perceiving  that  he 
diverted  Franklin,  who  was  a  silent  man,  he  kept  it  up  with 
CuUi  n,  then  profes-^or  of  that  science,  who  had  imprudently 
committed  himself  with  him,  fur  the  great  part  of  the  eve- 
nitJtTi  to  the  infinite  diversion  of  the  company,  who  took 
great  delight  in  seeing  a  great  professor  foiled  in  his  own 
science  by  a  novice.  Franklin's  son  was  open  and  commu- 
nicative,  and  pleased  the  company  better  than  his  father; 
and  fiome  of  us  observed  indications  of  that  decided  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  father  and  son,  which,  in  the  Ame- 
rican war,  alienated  them  altogether." 

During  oue  of  liis  visits  to  Oxford  in  company  with 
Robertson  and  Home,  he  stumbled  upon  an  old  acquaint- 
ance and  compatriot  (Douglass,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury and  author  of  an  able  work  on  Miracles),  preparing  to 
take  bis  Dt)Ctor's  degree,  and  he  thus  describes  part  of  the 
]>rocess  :—  *'  John  Douglass,  who  knew  we  w^ere  coming,  was 
passing  trials  for  his  degree  of  D.D.,  and  that  very  day  was 
in  the  act  of  one  of  his  wall  lectures,  as  they  are  called,  for 
there  is  no  audience.  At  that  university,  it  seems,  the  trial 
is  strict  when  one  takes  a  Master's  or  Bachelor's,  but  slack 
when  you  come  to  a  Doctor's  Degree ;  and  vice  verad  at 
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CatnbrWge.  However  that  be,  we  found  Douglass  sitting 
in  a  pulpit  in  one  of  the  chapels,  with  not  a  soul  to  hear 
him  but  three  old  beggar-women,  who  came  to  try  if  they 
inight  get  some  charity.  On  seeing  us  four  enter  the  chapel, 
he  talked  to  us  and  wished  us  away,  otherwise  he  would  be 
obliged  to  lecture.  We  wonld  not  go  away,  we  answered, 
as  we  wished  a  specimen  of  Oxford  learning ;  on  which  he 
read  two  or  three  verses  out  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and 
began  to  expound  it  in  Latin.  We  listened  for  five  minutes, 
and  then  telling  him  where  we  were  to  dine,  we  left  him  to 
walk  about."  It  must  be  owned  that  this  was  a  very 
"slack"  method  of  ascertaining  the  abilities  and  attain- 
ments of  men  who  were  ambitious  of  being  numbered  among 
the  Doctors  of  Oxford. 

We  have  already  stated  that  our  author  was  generally  a 
sagacious  observer  of  men,  and  that  he  handled  a  graphic  pen 
when  he  undertook  to  paint  their  characters.  Here  is  one  of 
his  portraits,  viz.  of  Sir  George  Suttie,  a  lieutenant-colonel 
under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  afterwards  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  from  Scotland  : — "  This  Sir  George  was 
much  overrated.  He  was  held  to  be  a  great  officer,  because 
he  had  a  way  of  thinking  of  his  own,  and  had  IcHrned  from 
his  kinsman.  Marshal  Stair,  to  draw  the  plan  of  a  campaign. 
He  was  held  to  be  a  great  patriot,  because  he  wore  a  coarse 
coat  and  unpowdered  hair,  while  he  was  looking  for  a  post 
(under  Government)  with  the  utmost  anxiety.  He  was 
reckoned  a  man  of  much  sense,  because  he  said  go  himself, 
and  had  such  an  embarrassed  stuttering  elocution  that  one 
was  not  sure  but  it  was  true.  He  was  understood  to  be  a 
great  improver  of  land,  because  he  was  always  talking  of 
farming,  and  had  invented  a  cheap  method  of  fencing 
his  fields  by  combining  a  low  stone  wall  and  a  hedge 
together,  which,  on  experiment,  did  not  answer.  For  all 
these  qualities  he  got  credit  for  some  time;  but  nobody  ever 
questioned  the  real  strength  of  his  character,  which  was 
that  of  an  uncommonly  kind  and  indulgent  brother  to  a 
large  family  of  brothers  and  sisters,  whom  he  allowed  during 
his  absence  in  a  five  yeara'  war,  to  dilapidate  his  estate,  and 
leave  him  less  than  half  his  income."  This  is  exquisitely 
done,  and  is  surpassed  by  nothing  of  the  same  sort  even  in 
the  brilliant  pages  of  Macanlay. 
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Dr.  Carlisle  testifies  to  the  horror  which  the  daring  spe- 
cnlations  of  David  Iluine  excited  in  the  higher  circles  of 
Scottish  society.     "The  Atheist''  was  the  name  by  wliich 
he  was  commonly  known ;   but  our  antobiographer,  who 
lived  on  intimate  terms  with  him,  took  a  much  more  liberal 
view  of  his  jtriuciples  and  character.    "  I  was  one  of  those,^ 
says  he,  ''  who  never  believed  that  David  Hume's  sceptical 
principles  had  laid  fast  hold  on  his  mind,  but  proceeded 
rather  from  affectation  of  superiority,  pride  of  understand* 
ing,  and  love  of  vaingh)ry."     He  relates  the  following  inci- 
dent in  confirmation  of  his  notion  that  scepticism,  after  all, 
had  not  a  very  strong  hold  of  Hume's  mind.     When  his 
mother  died,  Mr.  Boyle,  a  friend  who  lodged  in  the  same 
house  with  him,  went  to  his  (Hume's)  apartment,  so  soon  as 
he  had  heard  the  news,  and  found  him  in  the  deepest  afflic- 
tion.   After  the  usual  topics  of  condolence,  Mr.  Boyle  said 
to  him,  "  My  friend,  you  owe  this  uncommon  grief  to  your 
having  thrown  off  the  principles  of  religion,  for  if  you  had 
not,  you  would  have  been  consoled  by  the  firm  belief,  that 
the  good  lady  who  was  not  only  the  best  of  mothers,  but  the 
most  pious  of  Christians,  was  now  completely  happy."    To 
which  Hume  replied,  "  Tliough  I  throw  out  my  specula- 
tions to  entertain  and  employ  the  metaphysical  world,  yet 
in  other  things  I  do  not  think  so  differently  from  the  re^t  of 
mankind  as  you  imagine."    Dr#  Ciirlisle  evidently  deemed 
this  a  most  important  confe^«ion,  but  it  seems  to  us,  that 
when  he  persuaded  himself  that  David  Hume  might  be  in 
some   sort  a  Christian    notwithstanding  he  scattered  fire- 
brands, arrows,  and  death,  saying  'am  I  not  in  sport?'  he 
drew  a  very  large  conclusion  from  a  very  narrow  premiss. 

Himie,  it  appears,  touk  much  to  the  company  of  "the 
younger  clergy,"  viz.  Robertson,  Blair,  Home,  Carlisle,  Jar- 
dine,  and  others  of  their  stamp,  "  not  from  any  wish  to  bring 
them  over  to  his  opinions,"  but  for  the  sake  of  literary  con- 
versation. This  intimacy  "  enraged  the  zealots,  who  little 
knew  how  impossible  it  was  for  him  (Hume),  had  he  been 
willing,  to  shake  their  principles."  It  is  not  surprising  tliat 
to  such  "young  clergy"  as  those  just  named,"  the  suppers 
of  the  sceptical  philosopher  proved  so  attractive.  "  He  was," 
says  our  author,  "  a  man  of  great  knowledge,  of  a  social  and 
benevolent  temper,  and  truly  the  bcst-natured  man  in  the 
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world.  Hifi  conversation  was  truly  irresistible,  for  while  it 
was  enlightened,  it  was  naive  almost  to  puerility.  For  inno- 
cent mirth  and  agreeable  raillery,  I  never  knew  his  match. 
Jardine,  who  sometimes  bore  hard  upon  him,  could  never 
overturn  his  temper."  With  these  high  social  qualities, 
Hume,  like  Adam  Smith,  appears  to  have  had  no  discern- 
ment  of  character,  for  the  only  two  clergymen  whose  inte- 
rests he  espoused,  and  for  one  of  whom  he  provided  out  of 
his  own  estate,  ^^  were  the  silliest  fellows  in  the  church.'' 
Hume  used  to  relate  that  the  club  in  Paris  (Baron  Hol- 
bach's)  to  which  he  belonged  during  his  residence  abroad, 
were  of  opinion  iha^  Christianity  would  he  abolished  in 
Europe  by  the  end  of  the  \%th  ceniury ;  and  that  they 
laughed  at  Andrew  Stuart  who  contended  for  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  state,  styling  him  in  derision  LAms  imraor- 
iMe;  a  relation,  by  the  way,  which  hardly  agrees  with  the 
incident  before  mentioned,  on  which  our  charitable  Doctor 
based  his  judgment  of  Hume's  religious  views. 

Adam  Smith  is  described  as  Hume's  equal  in  learning 
and  ingenuity,  but  as  greatly  inferior  to  him  in  colloquial 
power.  His  voice  was  harsh,  his  utterance  thick  and 
stammering,  and  in  company  his  talk  was  more  like  lectur- 
ing than  conversation.  He  was,  besides,  much  inclined  to 
be  absent-minded  even  in  society,  and  if  he  happened  to  be 
roused  from  his  reverie  and  forced  to  attend  to  the  matter  in 
hand,  lie  was  apt  to  go  off  into  a  harangue,  in  which  he 
would  explain  with  philosophic  ingenuity  all  that  he  knew 
on  the  subject.  Though  Smith  was  of  a  somewhat  jealous 
temper,  he  gave  many  proofs  that  he  was  also  a  man  of 
generous  heart,  and  of  real  honor.  His  devotion  to  his 
mother  was  most  exemplary.  *'  His  Wealth  of  Nations^ 
from  which  he  was  judged  to  be  an  inventive  genius  of  the 
first  order,  ie  tedious  and  fvU  of  repetition.^'*  Strange  to 
say,  this  brief  sentence  contains  all  that  Dr.  Carlisle  had  to 
tell  us  of  the  volumes  which  form  the  basis  on  which  Adam 
Smith's  fame  rests,  and  such  is  his  judgment  of  a  work, 
regarded  by  many  as  the  ablest  production  of  that  century, 
and  which  may  be  said  to  have  created  the  science  of 
Political  Economy. 

Before  he^entered  upon  this  opus  maximum  of  his  life, 
Smith  had  resided  on  the  continent  for  several  years,  as 
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tntor  of  the  young  Duke  of  Bncclench,  and  as  snch  he  had 
access  to  the  most  brilliant  coteries  of  Parisian  society.  He 
enjoyed  the  most  intimate  intercourse  with  Turgot,  Necker, 
Quesiiay,  D'Alerabert,  but,  though  Political  Economy  was 
tlicn  beginning  to  take  rank  among  the  sciences  in  France, 
Smith  was  not  indebted  to  the  French  philosophers  for  the 
genus  of  the  theory  which  he  afterwards  so  successfully  deve- 
loped. Many  years  before  his  visit  to  Paris  he  had  drawn 
up  a  sketch  of  the  principles  embodied  in  \vi&WeaUhof  Nor 
tions.  But  the  discussions  then  rife  in  France,  no  doubt, 
stimulated  his  inquiries  enlarged  his  views,  and  probably 
helped  to  concentrate  his  studies  npon  this  subject.  At  all 
events,  on  his  return  to  Scotland  in  1766,  to  the  great 
amazement  of  his  friends,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  library 
at  Kirkaldy;  and  though  so  near  Edinburgh,  even  the 
charms  of  its  society  could  not,  for  ten  years,  draw  him  from 
his  solitude.  At  the  end  of  the  tenth  year,  in  1776,  the 
mystery  which  had  so  long  pnzzled  his  acquaintance,  was 
explained  by  the  publication  of  his  Enquiry  into  the  Nature 
and  Cannes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations. 

His  Theory  of  Moral  S&ntimerits^  published  in  1759,  was 
long  one  of  the  most  popular  books  in  ethical  philosophy, 
and  its  history  has  a  melancholy  interest  as  it  shows  that 
Adam  Smith's  infidelity  grew  out  of  his  intimacy  with 
David  Hume.  Tlie  first  edition  of  the  Theory  contains  a 
most  striking  argument  on  the  necessity  of  Atonement  in 
order  to  open  the  door  of  mercy,  and  to  secure  pardon  to  a 
guilty  sinner.  Smith,  at  this  time,  was  unacquainted  with 
Hume,  and  while  he  discusses  his  subject  after  the  fashion  of 
a  philosopher  who  has  no  other  light  than  that  of  Nature  to 
guide  him,  yet  various  passages  of  his  book  prove  tliat  when 
he  wrote  it,  he  was  under  the  influence  of  his  Scottish  reli- 
gious education.  Before  the  hecovid  edition  appeared,  he 
and  Hume  had  met,  and  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  their  friend- 
ship was  the  careful  expurgation  of  the  Moral  Sentiments 
of  every  sentence  that  had  the  least  savor  of  the  Christian 
faith. 

Among  "  the  younger  clergy "  whose  intimacy  with 
David  Hume  gave  so  much  oflence  to  serious  people,  were 
Eobertson  and  Blair,  two  names  which  are  much  more 
familiar  to  men  of  letters  than  to  pious  Christians.    Robert- 
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son  "  was  truly  a  very  great  master  of  conversation,"  bnt 
like  another  famous  talker  of  more  recent  times,  Coleridge,  he 
was  rather  given  to  monologue  than  dialogue,  and  somewhat 
addicted  to  translating  other  people's  thoughts  instead  of 
giving  his  own.  His  brother  Patrick  once  excused  himself 
for  not  inviting  the  Principal  to  dinner,  saying:  "  I  have 
not  invited  him  to  day,  for  I  have  a  very  good  company,  and 
he'll  let  nobody  speak  but  himself."  Robertson's  talk  had  a 
stately,  dissertation al  air,  and  a  sort  of  mannerism  which 
made  it  easy  of  imitation  by  any  one  capable  of  playing  the 
mimic.  lie  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  "  the  best  tempered 
men  in  the  world."  The  young  gentlemen  who  resided  in 
his  family  testified  that  they  never  once  saw  him  ruffled, 
yet  his  excessive  eagerness  to  shine  in  company,  sometimes 
made  him  impatient  of  others  who  had  the  same  weakness. 
He  had  a  bold  and  ambitious  mind,  and  thus  naturally  fell 
into  the  place  which  he  held  for  twenty  yeare  or  more,  as 
the  leader  of  the  dominant  party  in  the  church  of  Scotland. 
Blair  was  in  many  respects  the  opposite  both  of  Robertson 
and  Carlisle.  He  had  no  tincture  of  humor,  and  hardly  any 
relish  for  it.  He  was  of  a  timid  disposition,  and  without 
the  least  ambition  to  take  part  in  the  public  business  of  the 
church.  His  chief  wish  was  to  be  admired  as  a  preacher, 
especially  by  the  ladies.  "  His  conversation  was  so  infan- 
tine that  many  people  thought  it  impossible,  at  first  sight, 
that  he  could  be  a  man  of  sense  or  genius,  yet  he  was  capa- 
ble of  the  most  profound  conversation.  For  a  vain  man,  he 
was  the  least  envious  of  any  one  I  ever  knew.  Though 
Robertson  was  never  ruffled,  he  had  more  animosity  in  his 
nature  than  Blair." 

To  the  Christian  reader  this  volume  has  a  special  interest  for 
the  light  it  casts  upon  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  church 
of  Scotland  during  the  hv<t.  century.  Dr.  Carlisle's  admis- 
sion to  the  ministry  was  nearly  contemporary  with  the  com- 
mencement of  that  dismal  period  in  the  religious  history  of 
his  native  country,  during  which  the  Scottish  church  (like 
the  Gallican,  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes), 
"drew  the  curtains  and  retired  to  rest."  It  was  the  liour 
and  power  of  Moderation,  falsely  so  called.  And  if  one 
wishes  to  know  how  dark  and  cold  an  age  it  was,  how  bar- 
ren of  all  those  fruits  which  the  church  of  Christ  is  intended  to* 
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yield,  he  has  only  to  pernse  this  antobiography.  The  preciBO 
point  of  time  at  which  this  period  of  declension  began,  it  is 
not  possible  to  fix,  bnt  the  evidences  tliat  the  process  had 
begun,  revealed  themselves  early  in  the  eighteenth  centnry. 
The  revival,  in  the  last  years  of  Queen  Anne,  of  the  old 
medieval  law  of  patronage,  Mhich  had  been  in  abeyance 
for  more  than  a  century,  was  a  powerful  means  of  para- 
lysing the  spiritual  energies  of  the  church,  by  preparing  the 
way  for  men  utterly  destitute  of  the  power  of  godliness,  to 
ashume  the  obligations  of  the  pastoral  oflSce.  It  seems 
almost  irjcredible  that  any  man  who  had  a  conscience  not 
c<^mi»letely  seared,  could  deliberately  make  the  solemn  pro- 
fes.^ions  and  promises  demanded  of  all  who  aspired  to  the 
sacred  office,  such  as,  that  "  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  and  a 
desire  to  be  instrumental  in  edifying  his  church,  were  the 
principal  motives  that  induced  him  to  accept "  a  pastoral 
chariie,  and  that  he  *'had  used  no  undue  means  to  obtain 
the  call  to  it."  Yet  the  number  of  such  men  was  lament- 
ably great,  men  who  regarded  the  ministry  as  essentially 
a  secular  profession,  and  who  entered  it  just  as  they  would 
have  entered  the  army,  i.  e.  simply  to  obtain  a  comfortable 
living,  or  for  the  sake  of  the  social  position  which  it  secured 
them.  How  rapidly  this  class  of  clergymen  increased,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  "compliment "  which  David  Hume 
paid  the  church  of  Scotland,  viz.  "  that  she  was  more 
favorable  to  the  c»iuse  of  Deism  than  any  other  religions 
establishment." 

We  violate  no  law  of  charity  when  we  say  that  Dr.  Car- 
lii^le  was  a  minister  of  this  stamp,  for  he  avowed  it  himself, 
and  every  page  of  this  volume  confirms  the  truth  of  the 
avowal.  He  belonged  to  the  party  just  now  described,  he 
gloried  in  his  connexion  with  it,  and  for  many  years  he  was 
one   of    its    recoixnised    and   most   unscrupulous   leaders.* 

*  ThiB  was  the  party  against  which  Withenpoon  (1760),  and  Rowlud  UiU 
(1798),  hurled  the  shafts  of  their  exquisite  irony.  The  former,  in  his  Mysteiy 
of  Moderation,  lays  down  various  maxims  to  form  a  Moderate  man.  In  illus- 
trating the  7th,  viz.  that  "as  much  as  he  handsomely  can,  he  most  endeavor  to 
put  off  any  appearance  of  devotion  ;**  he  adds,  "  sometimes,  indeed,  it  may  hap- 
pen that  one  of  us  may  at  bedtime  be  unequally  yoked  with  an  orthodox 
brother,  who  may  propose  a  little  unseasonable  devoiion  between  ouraelvea, 
before  we  lie  down  to  sleep.  But  there  are  twenty  ways  of  throwing  cold 
water  npon  such  a  motion ;  or,  if  it  should  be  insisted  on,  I  could  recommend 
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When  this  autobiography  was  written,  the  author  was  near 
the  close  of  a  long  life.  He  had  been  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury minister  of  Inveresk,  and  yet  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  volume  there  is  hardly  one  Christian  sentiment 
in  it ;  there  is  not  the  most  distant  reference  to  the  conversion 
of  sinners,  or  the  edification  of  saints  on  one  of  its  pages. 
Indeed  Dr.  Carlisle  8C0iit«  and  scorns  the  idea  of  conversion. 
The  evangelical  ministers  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  the  Bos- 
tons, Erskines,  Witherspoons,  and  others  of  like  spirit,  who 
contended  so  earnestly  for  tiie  faith  during  the  long  and 
dismal  night  of  Moderatism,  are  uniformly  styled  by  him, 
*'wild  men,"  "high  flyers,"  "fanatics."  Speaking  of 
Witherspoon,  who  had  been  a  fellow  student,  he  says :  "  I 
always  considered  the  austerity  of  manners  and  aversion  to 
social  joy,  which  he  afterwards  affected,  as  the  arts  of  hypo- 
crisy and  amhiticfiJ'^  When  the  time  came  to  choose  a 
profession,  our  author  tells  us  that  he  had  thoughts  of  the 
army,  of  law,  then  of  surgery,  but  "  for  the  convenience  of 
a  family  of  eight  children,  I  yielded  to  the  influence  of 
parental  wishes,  which  in  those  days  swayed  the  minds  of 
young  men  more  than  they  do  now,  and  consented  that  my 
name  should  be  enrolled  in  the  list  of  the  students  of  divi- 
nity." 

So  he  decided  to  become  a  minister.  The  following  win- 
ter he  attended  the  Divinity  Hall,  and  was  required  to 
deliver  a  discourse  on  Saving  Faith^  "  a  very  improper  sub- 
ject for  so  young  a  student."  After  spending  a  year  in 
Holland,  at  the  University  of  Leyden,  where  he  lived  a 
strange  sort  of  life  for  a  theological  student,  he  returned  to 
Scotland,  was  licensed,  and  presented  to  the  church  of  Cock- 
burnspath,  which,   as  his  father   and  grandfather   "  were 

a  modemte  way  of  complying  with  it^  from  the  example  of  one  of  our  frieods, 
who,  on  a  like  occasion,  yielded  so  far,  that  he  stood  up  at  the  hack  of  a 
chair,  and  said,  '  0  Lord,  we  thank  thee  for  Mr.  Bayle's  Dictionary.  Amen.'  '* 
"  I  fear,**  said  Rowland  Hil),  who  made  a  preaching  tour  ihrous^h  Scotland, 
in  1798,  "that  the  Scots,  the  best  educated  and  beat  behaTcd  people  in  the 
British  dominions,  will  soon  be  no  better  than  their  neighbors.  Like  their 
ministere  they  will  aU  become  Moderates  ;  first,  that  they  will  be  Moderate  in 
religion;  they  will  have  a  Moderate  notion  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  gospel 
salvation  ;  they  will  be  content  with  a  Moderate  share  of  lore  to  God,  of 
prayer,  and  of  repentance,  and  this  wiU  lead  them  to  be  Moderatei  in  moral- 
ny,  till  they  become  immoderately  wicked." 
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alwajB  against  reBisting  Providence,"  he  was  forced  to 
accept  it.  But  from  this  obscure  place  "  without  amenity, 
comfort,  or  society,"  where  he  "  would  most  probably  have 
fallen  into  idleness  and  dissipation,"  he  "  was  relieved  by 
great  good  luck,"  viz.  a  presentation  to  the  parish  of  Inve- 
re^k.  However,  his  settlement  was  not  to  be  accomplished 
without  difficult}'.  "  There  arose  much  murmuring  in  the 
parish  against  me  as  too  young,  too  full  of  levity,  and  too 
much  addicted  to  the  company  of  my  superiors,  together 
with  many  doubts  about  my  having  the  grace  of  God^  an 
occult  quality  which  the  people  cannot  define^  but  which 
surely  is  in  full  opposition  to  the  defects  they  saw  in  me.'* 
But  the  murmuring  of  the  people  availed  nothing,  and  in 
due  time  (2d  Aug.  1748)  he  was  ordained  and  installed 
mini.ster  of  the  church  and  parish  of  Inveresk.  Tlie  good 
people  of  this  place  were  not  the  only  persons  who  had  the 
douhts  above-mentioned.  An  uncle  of  Dr.  Kobertson,  says 
Dr.  C,  "  a  rigid  Presbyterian,  and  a  severe  old  bachelor, 
whose  humor  diverted  us  much,  was  at  first  very  fond  of 
me,  because  he  said  I  had  common  sense,  but  he  doubted  I 
had  but  little  of  the  grace  of  God  in  me."  How  could  such  a 
man  preach  ?  Of  the  kind  of  sermon  which  he  did  preach  we 
mny  form  an  idea  from  an  incident  which  he  himself  relates. 
**  Being  at  Gilmanton,  when  David  Qume  was  on  a  visit, 
Sir  David  Kinloch  made  him  go  to  Athelstaneford  church, 
where  I  i)roached  for  John  Home.  When  we  met  before 
dinner,  *  what  did  yoli  mean,'  says  he  to  me,  'by  treating 
John's  congregation  to  day  with  one  of  Cicero's  academics? 
I  did  not  think  that  such  heathen  morality  would  have  passed 
in  East  Lothian." 

Dr.  Carlisle  had  a  strong  relish  for  church  politics,  and 
Jns  talerits,  energy,  and  zeal  soon  gave  him  a  prominent 
position  among  the  leaders  of  the  dominant  party.  He 
owed  his  own  place  in  the  church  to  the  law  of  Patronage, 
and  he  was  ever  afterwards  a  cordial  advocate  of  the 
Patrons'  "right,"  even  when  carried  to  a  tyrannical 
excess.  No  man  supported  the  most  extreme  measures  of 
Moderatism  with  more  thorough  heartiness  than  Dr.  Car- 
lisle, the  "  Jupiter  tonans  "  of  his  party,  as  he  was  styled 
by  tlie  wits  of  Edinburgh.  Ministers  were  forced  on  reclaim- 
ing congregations,  literally  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet; 
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they  were  installed  in  the  pastoral  charge  of  empty  seats 
and  naked  walls;  and  when  godly  men  like  Gillespie, 
though  willing  to  endure  such  scenes,  declined  to  take  part 
in  them,  they  were  denounced  as  rebels  against  the  author^ 
ity  of  the  Assembly,  were  deposed  from  the  ministry,  ejected 
from  their  manses,  and  cast  adrift  upon  the  world.  The 
following  incident  strikingly  illustrates  the  length  to  which 
Dr.  Carlisle  sometimes  allowed  his  unscrupulous  zeal  as  a 
party  leader  to  carry  him.  In  the  Assembly  of  1766  "  waa 
the  last  grand  effort  of  our  opponents  to  carry  their  Schism 
overture."  This  was  a  proposal  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
and  growth  of  Schism,  or  in  other  words,  the  causes  which 
had  driven  so  many  thousands  into  Secession  from  the 
Established  Church.  The  Moderates  felt — reasonable  as 
the  overture  seemed — that  the  investigation,  if  made,  would 
reveal  the  terrible  fruits  of  their  policy,  and  they  accordingly 
resolved  to  stifle  all  inquiry.  **  The  day  before  it  came  before 
the  Assembly,"  says  Dr.  C,  "we  (the  Moderate  leaders)  dined 
at  Nicholson's.  Before  we  parted,  Jardine  told  me  he  had 
examined  the  list  of  Assembly,  and  that  we  should  carry 
the  question.  I  mention  this  on  account  of  what  happened 
next  day. — ^Tliere  was  a  long  debate,  so  that  the  vote  was 
not  called  till  past  7  p.?^  Jardine,  who  had  complained 
of  breathlessness,  had  seated  himself  on  a  high  bench  near 
the  door.  The  calling  of  the  roll  began,  and  when  it  passed 
the  Presbytery  of  Lochmaben,  he  gave  me  a  significant 
look,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  now  the  day  is  ours.'  I  had 
turned  to  whisper  to  John  Home  who  was  next  to  me,  the 
sign  I  had  got ;  before  I  could  look  around  again,  Jardine 
had  tumbled  from  his  seat,  and  being  a  man  of  six  feet  two 
inches,  had  borne  down  all  those  on  the  benches  below  him. 
He  was  immediately  carried  out  to  the  passage  and  the  roU 
calling  stopped.  Various  reports  came  from  the  door,  but 
anxious  to  know  the  truth,  I  with  difficulty  made  to  the 
door  through  a  very  crowded  house.  When  I  came  there 
I  found  him  stretched  on  the  pavement,  with  many  people 
about  him,  among  them  James  Russell,  the  surgeon.  I  got 
near  him  and  whispered  was  it  not  a  faint?  'No,  no,' 
replied  he,  *it  is  all  over.'  I  returned  to  the  house,  and 
gave  out  thai  there  was  hope  of  his  recovery.  This  com- 
posed the  house,  and  the  calling  of  the  roll  went  on,  when 
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it  was  carried  to  reject  the  overture.  This  was  a  deadly 
blow  to  the  enemies  of  presentations."  Even  in  the  presence 
of  a  death  so  sudden  and  solemn,  he  was  the  partisan  eager 
only  for  party  victory. 

We  cannot  follow  Dr.  Carlisle  through  his  long  career, 
but  there  were  two  scenes  in  which  he  was  a  prominent 
actor,  and  which  we  must  not  pass  over  as  they  cast  a  flood 
of  light  on  the  character  of  the  man,  and  the  condition  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century. 

The  first  occurred  in  1757,  in  the  early  part  of  his  ministry, 
and  was  occasioned  by  the  exhibition  of  the  tragedy  of  Doug- 
las in  the  theatre  of  Edinburgh.  Home,  the  author  of  this 
tragedy,  was  at  that  time  minister  of  the  parish  of  Athelstane- 
lord.  The  aflfair,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  made  an  immense 
sensation ;  it  was  speedily  bnmght  before  the  church  courts, 
and  led  to  Home's  abandonment  both  of  his  parish,  and  of 
the  ministry.  Dr  Carlisle,  who  from  his  student  days  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  indulging  his  theatrical  tastes,  very 
oaturally  felt  a  lively  interest  in  the  success  of  his  friend 
Home.  The  tradition  is,  that  the  tragedy  was  rehearsed  in 
tiie  house  of  an  Edinburgh  actress,  by  a  batch  of  Moderate 
divines,  befoi*e  its  presentation  to  the  public,  on  wliich 
occasion  Dr.  Carlisle  performed  to  admiration  the  part  of 
Old  NoTvaly  Dr.  Robertson'shone  as  Lord  Randolph^  Home 
himself  enacted*  the  Lady^  Dr.  Blair  the  faithful  Anna^ 
while  David  Hume,  the  only  layman  of  the  party,  modestly 
appeared  as  the  villain  Glenalvon. 

When  the  eventful  evening  arrived  on  which  the  tragedy 
was  to  be  acted  in  public,  Kobertson,  Blair,  and  some  other 
clerical  friends  of  Home,  eager  to  M'itness  the  result,  but 
afraid  to  be  seen  in  the  boxes,  were  safely  bestowed  in 
some  part  of  the  theatre  where  they  could  be  invisible  spec- 
tators; a  circumstance  that  gave  point  to  a  witty  stanza  of 
the  day — 

**  Hid  close  in  the  greenroom  some  clergjxnen  lay, 
Good  actors  themselves — their  whole  lives  a  plaj.** 

Their  bolder  friend  Carlisle  scorned  such  a  subterfuge.  He 
appeared  openly  among  the  audience,  armed  with  a  formi- 
dable stick,  which,  as  the  event  proved,  he  had  occasion  to 
use  before  the  play  was  over.    Two  reckless  young  fellows 
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attempted  to  force  themselves  into  the  box  which  he  occupied, 
when  fop  once  in  his  life  he  assumed  the  character  of  a  non- 
intrnsionist,  and,  to  the  delight  of  those  in  the  gallery, 
ejected  the  intruders.  The  conduct  of  these  play-loving 
clergymen  gave  great  offence  to  their  brethren,  and  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  measures  were 
taken  for  calling  such  of  them  as  were  members  of  this 
body  to  account,  and  a  circular  letter  on  the  subject  was 
addressed  to  several  other  Presbyteries.  Mr.  White,  of 
Liberton  (on  the  outskirts  of  Edinburgh),  admitted  the 
charge  brought  against  him  of  having  been  in  the  play- 
house, but  pleaded  by  way  of  alleviation  that  he  had  gone 
only  once,  and  had  endeavored  to  conceal  himself  in  a 
corner  to  avoid  giving  offence;  he  expressed  his  deep  sor- 
row for  what  he  had  done,  promising  to  be  more  circum- 
spect in  future.  He  was  accordingly  let  off  with  a  suspen- 
sion for  tlie  space  of  two  weeks. 

In  due  time  Dr.  Carlisle  was  summoned  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Dalkeith  to  answer  for  his  conduct.  He  had  to 
meet  the  complex  charge  of  frequenting  the  company  of 
players,  of  being  on  too  intimate  terms  with  a  certain  Mrs. 
Ward,  an  actress,  at  whose  house  the  rehearsal  had  taken 
place,  his  open  appearance  in  the  play-house,  and  his  taking 
possession  of  a  box  in  a  disorderly  manner.  At  first,  the 
Doctor,  with  his  usual  frankness,  seemed  disposed  to  save 
the  Presbytery  the  trouble  of  looking  into  the  business,  by 
admitting  that  he  had  occasionally  heard  Mrs. Ward  rehearse 
parts  of  the  tragedy,  but  that  on  no  occasion  had  he  ever 
eat  or  drank  with  the  lady,  or  conversed  with  her  further 
than  agreeing  or  disagreeing  to  what  was  said  about  the 
play.  This  should  have  been  satisfactory,  for  who  could  so 
well  know  what  he  had  done  as  Dr.  C.  himself?  In  dealing 
with  the  latter  part  of  the  charge,  the  Presbytery  seemed 
to  evince  a  little  ''  wild,"  "  highflying"  tendency,  and  even 
threatened  to  "  libel"  their  play-loving  member.  The  affair 
had  a  serious  look;  and  at  this  stage  of  it,  the  unflinching 
courage  which  Dr.  C.  had  exhibited  in  the  theatre  rather 
failed  him  before  the  church  court.  Though  the  fact 
charged  was  notorious,  the  Presbytery  might  have  had  a 
good  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  legal  proof  of  it.  The 
Doctor  knew  this  very  well,  and  therefore  he  would  not 
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admit  his  presence  in  the  theatre,  nor  his  sorrow  for  having 
scandalized  his  brethren,  lie  took  refuge  in  legal  techni- 
calities, insisthig  that  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  should 
become  his  libellers,  which  he  had  good  reason  to  know  they 
could  not  be,  and  then  when  a  libel  was  framed  in  due  form, 
he  protested  and  appealed  to  Synod.  This  body  "  declared 
their  high  displeasure  with  Mr.  Carlisle  for  the  step  he  had 
taken  in  going  to  the  theatre,  and  strictly  enjoin  him  to 
ab?tain  therefrom  in  time  coming."  This  sentence  did  not 
satisfy  the  parties,  and  so  it  was  carried  up  to  the  Assembly; 
but  after  some  discussion  it  was  virtually  confirmed.  When 
the  sentence  was  formally  announced  to  Dr.  C,  he  said  that 
he  "received  the  admonition  and  injunction  of  the  Synod 
with  respect,  was  scarry  tor  the  offence  he  had  given,  and 
hoped  never  to  give  tlie  Synod,  or  any  otlier  judicatory  of 
the  church,  occasion  to  call  him  before  them  again  for  such 
a  piece  of  conduct." 

The  Doctor's  account  of  this  part  of  the  business,  in  his 
Aut«>biography,  though  not  precisely  agreeing  with  the 
otiicial  record  of  the  time,  reveals  the  temper  of  the  man: 
"  I  took  a  firm  resolution  not  to  submit  to  what  I  saw  the 
Presibytery  intended,  but  to  stand  my  ground  on  a  firm 
opinion  that  my  oiience  was  not  a  foundation  for  libel,  but, 
if  anything  at  all,  a  mere  impropriety.  Tliis  ground  I 
never  departed  from ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  resolved  to 
mount  my  horse,  and  visit  every  member  of  Presbytery, 
especially  my  opponents,  and,  hy  a  free  confesaion^  endeavor 
to  bring  them  over  to  my  opinion.  I  saw  that  no  submis- 
sion of  mine  would  turn  them  from  their  purpose.  This 
confirmed  my  resolution  not  to  yield,  but  to  run  every  risk 
rather  than  furnish  an  example  of  tame  submission,  not 
merely  to  a  fanatical^  but  an  illegal  exercise  of  power, 
which  would  have  stamped  disgrace  upon  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  kept  the  younger  clergy  for  half  a  century  longer 
in  the  trammels  of  bigotry  or  hypocrisy,  and  debarred 
every  generous  spirit  from  entering  into  orders."  The 
heroic  tone  of  this  passage  only  shows  how  sore  was  the 
memory  of  the  solemn  rebuke  of  the  Synod,  even  after  the 
lapse  of  so  many  years.  The  "  younger  clergy,"  to  whom 
Dr.  C.  refers,  were,  during  the  ensuing  hall*  century,  abun- 
dantly free  of  what  he  deemed  fanaticism ;  but  how  his 
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"stand"  in  the  matter  of  theatre-going  saved  them  from 
the  "trammels  of  bigotry,"  it  would  be  difBciilt  to  explain. 

One  good  thing  resulted  from  this  memorable  affair  of 
the  tragedy  of  Douglas,  viz.  the  publication  of  Dr.  Wither- 
spoon's  "  Serious  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Effects  of  the 
Stage."  This  masterly  treatise,  as  its  author  mentions,  was 
immediately  occasioned  by  the  "  very  new  and  extraordi- 
nary event  of  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  em- 
ploying his  time  in  writing  for  the  stage."  Bad  as  were 
the  Moderate  clergy  of  that  day,  and  bad  as  they  continued 
to  be  for  many  years  afterwards,  none  of  them  ever  ven- 
tured, openly  at  least,  to  follow  the  ill  example  of  John 
Home,  and  employ  their  time  in  writing  dramas  in^^tead  of 
discourses;  and  when  they  visited  tlie  theatre,  as  many  of 
them  did  not  scruple  to  do,  they  were  compelled  so  far  to 
do  homage  to  the  moral  sentiment  of  Scotland,  as  to  keep 
out  of  sight,  and  secrete  themselves  in  some  obscure  corner, 
like  John  White  of  Liberton. 

The  second  scene  in  which  Dr.  Carlisle  appeared  as  a 
prominent  actor  was  separated  from  the  first,  already 
described,  by  the  long  interval  of  forty  years.  Tlie  youth- 
ful defender  of  the  stage  was  now  a  patriarch  of  three  score 
and  ten.  Great  as  may  have  been  the  changes  which 
advancing  years  brought  to  Dr.  Carlisle,  there  was  one 
respect  in  which  the  old  man  was  unaltered — ^lie  was  the 
same  keen  partisan,  as  "fierce  for  Moderation"  as  ever. 
The  scene  to  which  we  now  refer,  and  shall  very  briefly 
describe,  was  the  memorable  debate  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  1798,  on  the  subject  of  Missions  to  the 
Heathen.  The  British  churches  were  just  beginning  to 
comprehend  the  woful  condition  of  the  Pagan  world,  and 
to  recognise  vthe  obligation  resting  upon  them  to  publish 
the  glad  tidings  of  redemption  to  every  creature.  In  every 
aspect  the  times  were  extraordinary.  The  storm  of  revolu- 
tion then  sweeping  over  France  was  at  its  height;  and  in 
many  other  countries  it  might  be  said  that  men's  hearts 
were  failing  them,  for  fear  of  what  was  coming  on  the 
earth.  The  London  Missionary  Society  had  been  lately 
founded  on  a  broad,  catholic  platform ;  and  its  first  detach- 
ment of  evangelists  was  on  its  way  to  the  distant  islands  of 
the  South  Pacific.      All  over    Scotland  this  missionary 
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movement  awakened  a  lively  interest,  the  result  of  which 
was,  that  overtures  were  sent  to  the  Assembly  by  sundry 
Synods,  some  of  them  urging  the  general  subject  of  missions 
upon  the  attention  of  the  church,  while  others  asked  that  a 
collection  should  be  made  for  this  truly  Christian  scheme. 

The  debate  which  tlicse  overtures  occasioned  may  well 
be  styled  "  memorable,"  whether  we  consider  the  subject 
of  it,  or  the  light  it  ca<ts  upon  the  character  and  spirit  of 
the  two  great  parties  which  then  divided  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  Among  the  eminent  persona  who  took  part  in  it 
were  Robert  Heron,  the  historian  of  Scotland;  Dr.  Johnston, 
of  Leitl),  the  expositor  of  the  Apocalypse;  the  venerable 
Dr.  John  Erskine,  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  President 
Edwards  ;  Principal  Hill  (author  of  the  System  of  Divinity), 
who  had  succeeded  Dr.  Eobertson  as  the  leader  of  the 
Moderates ;  Dr.  Carlisle,  and  other  prominent  members  of 
the  same  party.  Fortunately,  a  tolerably  full  report  of  the 
discussion  has  been  preserved. 

The  debate  was  opened  by  Mr.  Robert  Heron,  who  sat  in 
the  Assembly  as  a  ruling  elder,  and  on  the  Moderate  side 
of  tlie  house.  His  name  is  introduced  in  one  of  the  minor 
poems  of  Bums  in  a  manner  that  precludes  the  idea  of  his 
having  been  a  man  of  serious  religion,  though  his  talents  and 
learning  were  unquestionable.  On  this  occasion,  however, 
bis  conduct  was  every  way  becoming,  and  his  speech,  in 
which  he  urged  the  Assembly  to  accede  to  the  overtures, 
was  characterized  by  sound  views  admirably  expressed. 
He  was  followed  by  a  Moderate  of  another  stamp,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hamilton  of  Gladsmuir,  who  began  bis  address  thus : 

''  I  should  blush  to  rise  in  this  venerable  Assembly  for 
the  purpose  of  opposing  so  beneficent  a  design  in  its  first 
aspect  as  the  present,  did  not  mature  reflection  convince  me 
that  its  j/riticiples  (the  cause  of  missions)  are  not  really 
goody  hut  merely  specious.  I  cannot  otherwise  consider  the 
enthusiasm  on  this  subject  than  a«  the  effect  of  sanguine  and 
illusive  viewsj  the  m^re  dangerous  becaitse  the  object  is 
plausible.'^  He  next  proceeded  to  develop  his  theory  of 
missions  :  "  To  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  among 
barbarous  and  heathen  nations  seem^  to  me  highly  prepos- 
terous, as  it  anticipates,  nay  reverses,  the  order  of  nature. 
Men  must  be  polished  and  refined  in  manners,  before  they 
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can  be  properly  enlightened  in  religious  truth.  Philosophy 
and  learning  must,  in  the  nature  of  things^  take  the  prece- 
dence,^^ Warming  with  his  argument  against  the  "  enthu- 
siasm" of  the  friends  of  missions,  he  insisted  that  the 
heathen  could  be  in  no  such  danger  as  to  render  snch 
efforts  necessary  to  save  them — "  that  the  gracious  declara- 
tions of  Scripture  onght  to  liberate  from  groundless  anxiety 
the  minds  of  those  who  stated  in  such  moving  terms  the 
condition  of  the  heathen."  Not  content  with  this,  the 
Moderate  orator  took  still  higher  ground,  and  maintained 
that  the  heathen  are  a  great  deal  better  without  the  gospel 
than  they  would  be  with  it ;  "  when  told  that  a  man  is 
saved  not  by  good  works,*  but  by  faith,  the  wild  inhabitants 
of  uncivilized  regions  would  uee  it  as  a  handle  for  the  most 
flagrant  violation  of  justice  and  morality  /"  Mr.  Hamilton 
closed  his  curious  speech  by  saying :  ^'  On  the  whole,  while 
we  pray  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  and  patiently 
await  its  period,  let  us  resoLvldy  unite  in  rejecting  these 
overtures.^^ 

The  instant  he  sat  down,  the  venerable  Dr.  Erskine  rose, 
and  pointing  to  the  table  on  which  lay  the  Bible  and  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  uttered  in  his  broad  Doric  Scotcii,  that 
brief  but  ever  memorable  sentence,  ^'  Moderator^  rax  (reach) 
ms  that  Bible.^^  It  was  the  text  of  a  speech  which  Mr. 
Hamilton  never  forgot  to  his  dying  day.  He  was  one  of 
those  bland,  courtly  gentlemen  of  the  old  school,  who 
deemed  it  a  solecism  in  politeness  to  lose  temper  in  com- 
pany. But  the  story  goes  that  if  any  one  wished  to  see 
Mr.  Hamilton  blush  and  get  silent  in  his  gayest  moods  in 
society,  he  had  only  to  whisper  in  his  ear  those  four  little 
words — Box  me  thcU  Bible. 

Dr.  Erskine  was  followed  by  Dr.  Carlisle.  As  his  speech 
was  both  short  and  pointed,  we  quote  it  entire  : — 

"  Moderator,  my  reverend  brother  (Dr.  E.),  whose  univer- 
sal charity  is  so  well  known  to  me,  has  just  been  giving  a 
new  and  extraordinary  instance  of  it — ^no  less  than  propos- 
ing as  a  model  for  our  imitation  the  zeal  for  propagating 
the  Christian  religion  displayed  by  Roman  Catholics  I 
When  we  see  the  tide  of  infidelity  and  licentiousness  so 
great  and  so  constantly  increasing  in  our  own  land,  it  would 
be  indeed  highly  preposterous  to  carry  our  zeal  to  another 
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and  a  far  distant  one.  When  onr  religion  requires  the 
most  unremitted  and  etrennons  defence  against  internal 
invasion,  it  would  be  highly  absurd  to  tliink  of  making  dis- 
tant converts  by  external  missionaries.  This  is  indeed 
beginning  where  we  should  end.  I  have,  on  various  occa- 
sions, during  a  period  of  almost  ha^f  a  c&niuryj  had  the 
hofior  of  being  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly^  yet  this 
isthefrst  time  Irememherto  have  ever  heard  such  a  propo- 
sal made^  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  the  worst  time.  As 
clergymen  let  us  pray  that  Christ's  kingdom  may  come,  as 
we  are  assured  it  shall  come  in  the  course  of  Providence. 
Let  us  as  clergymen  also  instruct  our  people  in  their  duty ; 
and  both  as  clergymen  and  Christians,  let  our  light  so  shine 
before  men,  that  seeing  our  good  works  they  may  be  led  to 
glorify  onr  Father  in  heaven.  This  is  the  true  mode  of 
propagating  the  gospel:  this  is  far  preferable  to  giving 
countenance  to  a  plan  which  has  been  well  styled  visionary. 
I  therefore  do  heartily  second  the  motion  made  some  time 
ago  by  my  young  friend,  Mr.  Hamilton — That  the  over- 
tures be  immediately  dismissed."  Of  course  the  overtures 
were  dismissed  by  a  decisive  majority. 

Tlie  ironical  compliment  to  Dr.  Erskine  in  the  outset  of 
his  speech  reminds  us  that  Dr.  Carlisle  was  somewhat 
famed  for  his  wit,  which  with  all  his  gifts  was  zealously 
employed  in  the  cause  of  Moderation.  In  the  Assembly 
he  frequently  succeeded  in  raising  the  laugh  against  evan- 
gelism by  his  witty  account  of  the  opinions  on  doctiine  and 
polity  which  obtained  among  the  fishermen  of  his  parish. 
Some  Janet  Skatereels,  or  Donald  Mucklebacket,  had  come, 
he  found,  to  the  same  conclusion  on  a  debated  point,  with 
his  reverend  friends  the  Erskines  and  Witherspoons.  He 
rarely  failed  in  convulsing  the  house  by  his  ludicrous  repre- 
sentation of  the  evangelic  prejudices  of  Janet  and  Donald. 
There  were  cases,  however,  in  which  the  laugh  was  very 
decidedly  turned  against  himself.  All  his  life  he  had  been 
one  of  the  keenest  of  Tories,  supporting  the  policy  of  Pitt 
and  Dundas  with  the  .  utmost  zeal,  even  at  the  risk  of 
"  destroying  his  usefulness  as  a  pastor,"  as  one  of  his  friends 
said.  He  had  taken  a  deep  interest  in  a  bill  which  had 
been  introduced  into  Parliament  for  the  increase  of  minis- 
ters' stipends,  but  which,  to  his  signal  mortification,  had 
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been  set  aside  by  his  Tory  friends.  In  the  ensuing  Assem- 
bly, Dr.  Carlisle  could  not  conceal  his  chagrin,  and  in  a 
speech,  more  lacrymose  than  pathetic  in  style,  charged  the 
Ministry  with  "  ingratitude  to  their  best  friends."  His  com- 
plaint was  answered  by  Dr.  Johnston  of  Leith,  in  a  strain 
of  exquisite  ridicule,  and  wittily  paraphrased  in  the  words 
of  Balaam's  ass — "  Am  I  not  thine  ass,  on  whom  then  hast 
ridden  ever  since  I  was  thine  nntil  this  day  ?"  The  hint  was 
caught  by  the  eccentric  artist  Eay,  and  soon  the  town  was 
convulsed  by  his  caricature  of  "  Faithful  Service  Re- 
warded;" in  which  a  neatly  drawn  head  of  Dr.  C.'was 
attached  to  a  long-bodied,  crocodile-looking  ass  bestridden 
by  Lord  Melville. 

Into  the  hands  of  snch  "  clergymen  and  Christians  "  as 
Dr.  Carlisle,  Bums  unfortunately  fell  when  he  electrified 
Scotland  by  the  sudden  reyelation  of  his  poetic  genius.  By 
them,  and  not  by  any  proclivities  of  his  own,  was  he  stimu- 
lated to  compose  and  publish  "  The  Holy  Fair,"  "  The  Ordina- 
tion," "The  Address  to  the  Unco|Gnid,"  and  other  effusions 
of  the  same  stamp,  which,  dying  he  would  gladly  have  blotted 
out,  and  the  memory  of  which  darkened  his  latter  days. 

Snch  was  Dr.  Alexander  Carlisle  as  a  clergyman  and  a 
churchman.  We  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  all  those 
who  were  known  as  Moderates  in  the  church  of  Scotland, 
were  men  of  precisely  similar  character.  Doubtless  there 
were  some  among  them,  who,  while  heartily  supporting  the 
policy  of  Moderatism,  were  evangelical  in  their  theological 
views.  And  with  reference  to  Dr.  Carlisle,  we  know  that 
thongh  his  party  gladly  availed  themselves  of  his  talents, 
his  energy,  his  uncompromising  zeal,  and  fearless  disregard 
of  consequences,  he  was  himself  looked  upon  as  somewhat 
extreme.  But  he  was  not  a  solitary  extremist.  During  the 
whole  of  his  protracted  career,  he  was  supported  and  coun- 
tenanced by  a  large  band  of  Moderates  as  extreme  as  him- 
self. And  as  we  consider  what  must  have  been  the  condi- 
tion of  the  church  of  Scotland,  when  many  of  her  pulpits 
were  filled  with  such  men,  and  contrast  it  with  what  it  now 
is,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  singular  appropriate- 
ness of  the  symbol  chosen  for  her  by  her  Eeformers,  of  the 
Burning  Bush,  and  of  the  legend  beneath  it — Neo  tamen 
consufnebahtr. 
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Art.  hi. — Designation  and  ExpoemoN  of  the  Fioubes  of 
Isaiah,  Chap.  LXIV.,  LXV.,  and  LXVL 

The  theme  of  Chapter  LXIIL,  the  humbling  remembrances, 
confessions,  and  snpplicationsto  which  the  Israelitish  nation 
is  to  be  led  immediately  before  its  final  redemption,  is  con- 
tinued in  this.  They  pray  that  Jehovah  would  come  down 
through  the  opened  heavens,  cause  the  mountains  to  flow 
down  at  his  presence,  and  display  his  power  in  such  forms 
as  fo  impress  the  nations  with  fear,  vs.  1.  They  entreat, 
in  their  earnest  desire,  tliat  the  mountains  may  melt  before 
him,  because  of  the  fearful  acts  he  is  to  exert ;  and  add  that 
no  ear  has  heard,  nor  eye  seen,  what  he  is  to  do  for  those  who 
wait  for  him,  vs.  2-4.  He  is  then  to  recognise  his  true 
people,  and  they  are  to  recognise  and  own  him ;  and  though 
they  have  sinned,  he  is  to  save  them,  vs.  5.  They  are  to  be 
penetrated  with  asenseof  their  un  worthiness  and  guiltiness, 
and  see  and  acknowledge  that  all  their  hope  is  in  him,  and 
that  it  is  by  him  and  not  by  themselves  that  they  have  been 
recalled  from  their  blindness  and  delusion  to  acknowledge 
and  seek  him,  vs.  6-7.  They  confess  their  helplessness  and 
dependence,  and  implore  his  pity  and  love,  vs.  8-9.  Their 
cities  are  ruined,  their  temple  is  destroyed,  their  land  is 
desolate ;  they  plead  with  him  to  desist  from  his  anger,  and 
show  them  his  mercy,  vs.  10-12. 

1.  Apostrophe.  The  prayer  of  the  last  chapter  to  Jehovah 
is  continued.  '^01  that  thou  wonldst  rend  the  heavens; 
that  thou  wouldst  come  down ;  that  the  mountains  might 
flow  down  at  thy  presence ;  as  fire  kindles  brush,  fire  boils 
water — to  make  known  thy  name  to  thine  adversaries;  that 
the  nations  may  tremble  at  thy  pi'esence,"  vs.  1-2.  This  is 
a  prajer  that  Jehovah  would  come  from  heaven,  in  person 
and  visible  glory,  in  order  to  their  deliverance,  and  is  a  pro- 
phecy accordingly,  that  the  Israelites  who  are  to  utter  the 
entreaty,  are  to  expect  and  desire  the  visible  advent  of  the 
Messiah  at  the  time  of  their  final  redemption  from  exile,  and 
re-establishment  in  their  national  land. 

2.  Metaphor  in  the  use  of  send,  instead  of  depart,  or 
unfold ;  to  denote  the  suddenness  and  power  with  which  he 
will  reveal  himself  at  his  coming.    It  bespeaks  also  the 
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belief  that  his  advent  is  to  be  personal  and  visible ;  as  other- 
wise there  would  be  no  necessity  for  the  unfolding  of  heaven, 
that  as  he  leaves  it,  he  may  be  beheld,  and  the  train  of 
angels  and  ransomed  men  that  is  to  attend  him. 

3.  4.  Comparisons  of  the  flowing  down  of  the  mountains 
to  the  eflFect  of  fire  on  brush,  in  dissolving  it  into  its  elements, 
and  on  water  in  throwing  it  into  agitation.  This  implies 
that  the  mountains  when  Christ  descends,  are  to  be  dissolved 
by  fire,  as  is  foreshown  in  many  passages,  2  Pet.  iii.  12. 
The  effect  of  these  exhibitions  of  his  power  and  anger  is  to 
be  to  show  the  adversaries  who  are  to  be  assembled  to  inter- 
cept him  from  the  redemption  of  the  Israelitish  people,  his 
being,  his  attributes,  and  his  rights  and  purposes,  as  Jeho- 
vah ;  and  to  cause  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  tremble 
before  him. 

"In  doing  the  terrible  things  we  look  not  for;  01 
that  thou  wouldst  come  down ;  that  the  mountains  may 
flow  down  before  thee,"  vs.  3.  The  terrible  things  the 
Messiah  is  then  to  do,  are  the  defeat  and  destruction  of  the 
adversaries  who  are  to  be  gathered  against  Israel.  Tliat  the 
Israelites  are  not  to  anticipate  it  denotes,  not  so  much  that 
they  will  not  have  had  intimations  beforehand,  of  the  mode 
in  which  that  destruction  is  to  be  accomplished,  as  that  they 
will  not  at  the  moment  expect  it.  Under  the  defeats  they 
will  have  suffered,  their  hopes  will  have  given  way  to  dis- 
couragement and  despair.  The  desire  that  he  should  appear 
visibly  and  with  all  the  signals  of  his  omnipotence,  will 
naturally  spring  from  the  fervent  wish  they  will  feel  for 
indubitable  proof  that  he  is  on  their  side,  and  that  the  deli- 
verance from  the  power  of  their  foes  he  is  to  work,  should 
be  absolute  and  final. 

"  From  of  old,  they  have  not  heard,  they  have  not  per- 
ceived by  tlie  ear;  eye  hath  not  seen  that  God  except  thee, 
who  will  do  (such  wonderful  things)  for  (one)  who  waits  for 
him,"vs.  4.  The  antecedent  of  the  pronoun,  they,  is  **  the  ad- 
saries,"  and  the  nations  whom  his  advent  in  his  gloiy  is  to 
terrify  ;  and  the  reason  given  for  the  desire  that  he  should 
reveal  himself  in  that  form  is,  that  it  is  an  act  of  which  he 
alone  is  capable ;  that  no  such  interposition  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  worshippers  was  ever  vouchsafed  by,  or  expected 
from,  any  but  Jehovah.    The  heathen  princes,  the  Israelites 
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thcmBeWes  will  not  have  apprehended  the  redemption  he  is 
then  to  accomplidh  for  his  people;  embracing  not  only  a 
release  from  the  power  of  their  enemies,  but  a  transforma- 
tion from  mortal  to  immortal,  and  full  adoption  as  tlie 
children  of  God.  1  Cor.  ii.  8-10. 

5,  6.  Metaphors  in  the  nse  of  meeting  for  manifesting  favor, 
and  of  ways,  for  modes  of  action.  '^  Thoa  meetest  him  who 
rejoices  and  executes  righteousness ;  in  thy  ways,  they  re- 
member (recognise)  thee,"  vs.  5.  He  interposes  for  those 
who  love  him  and  do  his  will,  and  manifests  to  them  his 
favor;  and  they,  on  the  other  hand,  recognise  him  in  the  dis- 
pensations of  his  providence,  in  which  he  inflicts  his  anger 
on  his  enemies,  and  works  deliverance  for  his  people. 

*'  Behold  thou  hast  been  angry,  for  we  have  sinned.  In 
them  (thy  ways)  there  is  continuance,  and  we  shall  be  saved," 
vs.  5.  Tiie  antecedent  of  them,  is,  most  probably,  the  ways 
of  God;  that  is,  his  dispensations  of  judgment  towards  his 
enemies,  and  of  mercy  towards  his  people.  They  confess 
that  they  have  sinned,  and  that  his  anger  which  they  liad 
experienced  was  occasioned  by  their  sins ;  God  will,  however, 
proceed  with  the  groat  scheme  of  his  administration  towards 
men,  and  will  at  length  save  the  Israelitish  nation  accord- 
ing to  his  gracious  covenant. 

7,  8,  9, 10.  Comparisons.  "And  we  were  all  of  us  like  tlie 
unclean;  and  all  our  righteousness  like  a  filthy  garment ; 
and  we  all  of  us  faded  like  the  leaf,  and  our  iniquities  like 
the  wind  will  carry  us  away,"  vs.  6.  Instead  of  any  merit 
of  his  approval,  they  are  to  confess  themselves  to  be  vile 
and  odious  in  the  utmost  degree,  defaced,  and  smitten  by 
sin  with  blight  like  a  withered  leaf,  and  sure  to  be  swept  to  de- 
stniction  by  their  iniquities,  if  left  to  meet  their  just  deserts; 
as  a  whirlwind  bears  away  the  faded  leaves  of  autumn. 

11,  12.  Hypocatastases  in  the  use  of  taking  hold  of,  to 
denote  application  to,  and  trust  in  God ;  and  hiding  the  face 
to  signify  withdrawing  his  favor.  "  And  there  is  none  who 
calls  on  thy  name,  that  rouses  himself  to  take  hold  of  thee ; 
for  thou  hast  hid  thy  face  from  us,  and  hast  melted  us 
because  of  our  iniquities,"  vs.  7. 

13.  Metaphor  in  the  nse  of  melted,  to  denote  their  utter 
divestiture  of  strength  by  their  defeats  and  suflFeringa.  The 
Israelites,  at  the  time,  are  to  be  forgetful  of  Jehovah  and 
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unbelieving.  They  are  not  to  invoke  his  interposition  with 
a  suitable  sense  of  the  place  he  is  to  fill  in  their  salvation ; 
they  are  not  to  arouse  themselves  to  a  proper  faith  in  him 
'as  alone  able  to  deliver  them.  He  is  to  withdmw  his  favor 
and  leave  them  without  any  signals  that  he  is  to  interpose 
for  their  relief;  he  is  to  subject  them  to  punishments  for 
their  sins,  that  will  divest  them  of  their  strength  and  reduce 
them  to  helplessne^,  as  metal  is  melted  by  the  dissolving 
heat  of  a  powerful  furnace.  This  i&  in  accordance  with  the 
prediction  Zechariah  xiv.  1,  2,  tliat  the  enemies  of  the 
Israelites  will  have  triumphed  over  tliem  immediately  before 
the  advent  of  the  Messiah  for  their  deliverance.  Tliey  are 
to  fight  in  their  own  strength  for  a  period ;  and  it  is  not  to 
be  till  they  are  conquered  by  their  foes,  and  made  to  despair 
of  themselves,  that  he  will  descend  for  their  deliverance. 

14,  15.  Metaphors  in  the  use  of  clay  and  potter.  "  And 
now,  Jehovah,  thou  art  our  father :  we  are  the  clay,  and 
thou  our  potter ;  and  the  work  of  thy  hands  are  we  all.  Be 
not  angry,  O  Jehovah,  to  extremity,  and  do  not  to  eternity 
remember  guilt.  Lo,  look  we  pray  thee ;  we  are  all  thy 
people,"  vs.  8,  9.  They  now  confess  their  utter  helpless- 
ness, recognise  his  dominion  and  sovereignty,  and  appeal  to 
his  covenant  mercy  as  their  only  hope. 

^'  Thy  holy  cities  are  a  desert :  Zion  is  a  desert :  Jerusalem 
a  waste :  our  house  of  holiness  and  beauty  in  which  our 
fathers  praised  thee,  has  been  burned  with  fire,  and  all  our 
pleasant  places  have  become  a  desolation.  Wilt  thou  for 
these  restrain  thyself,  O  Jehovah ;  wilt  thou  keep  silence 
and  afflict  us  to  extremity?"  vs.  10-12.  They  plead  for 
his  intervention  also  because  of  the  desolation  of  the  cities 
and  temple  that  were  consecrated  to  him,  which  he  had 
specifically  promised  to  remember  in  their  ruin.  Will  he 
for  ever  keep  silence  in  reference  to  them,  as  though  he  had 
uttered  no  promise  of  their  restoration,  and  it  had  no  con- 
nexion with  his  glory  ?  Will  he  still  continue  to  afflict  them 
with  all  the  terrible  evils  witli  which  they  had  been  smitten 
for  so  many  ages?  And  this  again  shows  that  these  confes- 
sions and  supplications  are  prophetic  of  those  which  the 
Israelites  are  to  utter  immediately  before  the  second  coming 
of  the  Messiah.  Tlie  prediction  was  penned  before  the 
destruction  of  the  first  temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  the 
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desolation  from  which  Jernsaleni  and  the  land  is  to  be 
restored,  is  not  that  to  which  they  were  reduced  by  the 
Babylonians,  bat  by  the  Romans,  and  the  conquerors  who 
have  followed  in  their  train ;  as  is  seen  from  the  considersr 
tion  that  the  restoration,  which  is  hero  contemplated,  is  not 
to  be  followed  by  another  overthrow,  but  is  the  restoration 
that  is  to  be  wrought  at  the  creation  of  the  new  heavens, 
when  Jerusalem  is  to  be  made  an  eternal  excellency; 
chapters  Ixv.  IS,  Ix.  15.  There  is  a  parallel  prediction  of 
the  self-condemnation,  repentance,  and  supplication  of  the 
Israelites  at  their  return  to  their  land,  and  deliverance  by 
tlie  Messiah  from  the  power  of  their  enemies,  in  Zechariah 
xii.  9-14 ;  Jeremiah  xxxi.  8,  9 ;  Ezekiel  xxxix.  23-29. 

Chapter  LXY.  The  Most  High  now  indicated  the  great 
measures  of  the  administration  he  was  to  pursue  to  the  time 
of  the  redemption  of  Israel.  He  was  to  call  the  Gentiles, 
who  before  had  not  asked  after  him,  vs.  1.  The  long  and 
unyielding  rebellion  of  the  Israelites  was  to  draw  on  tliem 
his  avenging  judgments,  vs.  2-7.  He  was  not,  however, 
wholly  to  destroy  them,  but  was  to  preserve  a  remnant,  and 
recall  them  to  their  national  land,  vs.  8-10.  But  the  per- 
verse he  would  punish  with  fearful  inflictions,  until  despair- 
ing of  themselves  in  tlieir  miseries,  they  should  return,  and 
acknowledge  him  as  their  God,  vs.  11-16.  He  will  then 
create  the  heavens  and  earth  anew,  and  cause  Jemsalem  to 
be  rebuilt  a  rejoicing  to  her  people,  vs.  17,  18.  The  curse 
is  to  be  wholly  removed.  There  is  to  be  no  more  death  in 
infancy,  and  no  more  death  of  the  righteous,  vs.  19,  20. 
Tliey  are  to  build  and  plant  in  safety,  enjoy  unmixed  pros- 
perity, and  be  the  blessed  of  Jehovah,  vs.  23,  24.  The  ser- 
pent, the  wolf,  and  the  lion  will  be  changed  to  harmles&ness, 
and  no  cause  of  evil  any  longer  exist  in  the  world,  vs.  25. 

1.  Apostrophe  to  the  Gentiles.  *'I  have  been  inquired  of  by 
those  that  asked  not :  I  have  been  found  by  those  that 
sought  me  not:  I  liave  said,  Behold  me,  Behold  me,  to  a 
nation  that  was  not  called  by  my  name,"  v.  1.  In  response 
to  the  pleas  and  entreaties  of  the  Israelites  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  God  announces  first,  that  he  has  called  the  Gentiles 
to  be  the  objects  of  his  favor.  For  they  are  the  nation  that 
had  not  been  called  by  his  name.  He  was  not  to  be 
^hwarted  in  his  purposes  of  mercy,  by  the  apostasy  of  the 
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people  he  had  before  chosen  to  be  his.  He  had  revealed 
himself  to  the  Gentiles,  and  summoned  them  to  acknowledge 
him  ;  Behold  me,  behold  me ;  and  they  had  listened  to  the 
call,  and  sought  and  found  him. 

2.  Hypocatastasis  in  the  use  of  stretching  out  the  hand, 
to  denote  his  solicitation  of  the  Israelites  to  return,  and 
readiness  to  receive  them.  "  I  have  stretched  out  my  hands 
all  the  day  to  a  rebellious  people  that  go  in  a  way  not  good, 
after  their  own  thoughts,"  v.  2.  Stretching  or  spreading 
out  the  hands,  is  a  gestnre  of  invitation,  and  desire  of  recon- 
ciliation. He  had  not  instantly  withdrawn  from  the  Israel- 
ites on  their  apostasy,  and  cast  thetn  off:  but  had  pursued 
them  through  long  periods  with  continual  solicitations  to 
return.    They,  however,  had  proved  irreclaimable. 

3.  Hypocatastasis,  in  the  use  of  face  for  presence.  "A  people 
provoking  me  to  ray  face  continually,  sacrificing  in  gardens 
and  burning  incense  on  bricks;  sitting  in  the  sepulchres, 
and  lodging  in  the  caverns,  eating  the  flesh  of  swine,  and 
broth  of  unclean  things  is  in  their  vessels:  and  saying, 
keep  to  thyself,  come  not  near  to  me,  for  I  am  holy  to  thee," 
vs.  3-5.  They  insulted  God  by  offering  sacrifices  to  their 
idol  deities  in  the  groves  and  gardens  that  were  in  sight  of 
his  temple,  resorting  to  the  sepulchres  excavated  in  the 
declivities  around  the  city  to  practise  the  arts  of  necromancy 
and  divination,  and  there  polluted  themselves  by  touching 
the  dead,  and  eating  swine's  flesh  and  other  food  which  he 
had  prohibited,  and  probably  for  the  very  purpose  of  show- 
ing their  disregard  of  him.  These  were  the  forms  of  rebel- 
lion that  prevailed  in  the  days  of  the  prophet,  and  during 
the  reigns  that  fJIlowed  to  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy 
by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Gardens  were  chosen  as  the  places  of 
sacrifice  in  accordance  with  the  customs  of  the  idolaters 
of  Syria,  who  erected  their  altars  in  groves  and  under  green 
trees.  Dent.  xii.  2 ;  1  Kings  xiv.  23 ;  2  Kings  xvi.  4 ;  Jerem. 
iii.,  6.  Whether  bricks  were  used  as  altars  of  incense 
because  they  could  be  easily  carried  to  the  places  in  which 
the  offerings  were  made,  or  because  they  bore  the  image  of 
the  deity  who  was  worshipped,  or  some  other  device  expres- 
sive of  the  faith  of  the  devotees,  is  uncertain.  Yej;  while 
perpetrating  these  atrocious  impieties,  they  were,  as  false 
religionistB  uanally  are,  to  be  inflamed  with  pride  at  tlieir 
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imagined  sanctity,  and  despise  and  repel  others  as  nnfit  to 
be  admitted  to  their  presence. 

5.  Metaphors  in  denominating  the  idolatries  of  the  Israel- 
ites a  smoke  and  fire,  to  denote  the  analogy  of  the  efifects 
they  produced.  "  These  are  a  smoke  in  my  nostrils ;  a  fire 
burning  all  the  day.  Lo,  it  is  written  before  me.  I  will 
not  rest  except  I  repay  :  and  I  will  repay  into  their  bosom 
your  iniquities,  and  the  iniquities  of  your  fathers  together, 
saith  Jehovah,  who  burned  incense  on  the  mountains,  and 
on  the  liills  blasphemed  me ;  and  I  will  measure  their  first 
work  into  their  bosom,"  vs.  5-7.  This  is  not  a  mere  an- 
nouncement of  the  purpose  to  punish  the  nation  for  its 
audacious  offences ;  but  that  such  an  expression  of  Jeho- 
vah's indignation  at  their  sin  was  necessary  in  order  to  his 
own  vindication,  and  the  maintenance  of  his  rights.  To 
permit  them  to  go  on  in  their  idolatries  and  sorceries  with 
impunity,  would  be  to  him,  what  a  continual  smoke  and 
fire  would  be  to  human  beings;  destructive  of  his  authority 
and  his  glory. 

6.  Hypocatastasis,  in  the  use  of  measuring  their  work 
into  their  bosom,  to  denote  that  he  would  requite  them  in 
proportion  to  their  guilt,  and  in  a  form  that  should  strike 
their  keenest  sensibilities.  The  punishment  he  would  inflict 
should  be  such,  in  its  greatness  and  awfulness,  as  to  consti- 
tute a  just  expression  of  his  indignation  and  his  righteous- 
ness ;  and  should  be  of  a  nature  that  should  carry  to  them 
the  most  piercing  and  devouring  conviction  that  it  was  the 
requital  of  their  apostasy  from  him ;  and  this  has  had  a 
terrible  fulfilment  for  twenty-four  hundred  years.  Tliey 
were  deserted  of  Jehovah,  and  delivere*into  the  hands  of 
the  Pagans,  in  whose  false  gods  they  put  their  trust,  and 
suffered  for  ages  the  most  cruel  tyrannies  from  the  one, 
while  they  found  the  deities,  whose  votaries  they  had 
become  were  but  senseless  shapes,  with  neither  pity  nor  power 
to  save  them.  To  the  most  insupportable  external  evils, 
were  thus  added  the  bitterness  and  shame  of  disappoint- 
ment in  all  their  confidences ;  the  overthrow  of  all  their 
hopes. 

7.  Comparison.  *^  Thus  saith  Jehovah  :  as  juice  is  found 
in  the  cluster,  and  one  says,  '  Destroy  it  not,  for  a  blessing 
is  in  it ;'  so  will  I  do  for  the  sake  of  my  servants,  not  to 
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destroy  the  whole.  And  I  will  bring  forth  from  Jacob  a 
'seed,  and  from  Judah  an  heir  of  my  monntains,  and  my 
chosen  ones  shall  inherit  it,  and  my  servants  shall  dwell 
there,"  vs.  8, 9.  The  affirmation  of  the  comparison  is,  that  as 
the  chister  will  yield  wine  or  become  food,  if  preserved  and 
allowed  to  ripen  :  so  the  race  of  Jacob  will,  notwithstanding 
their  apostasy  for  a  season,  become  a  glory  to  God,  and  a 
blessing  to  his  kingdom,  if  recalled  from  their  rebellion,  re- 
establislied  in  their  relations  to  him  as  his  chosen  people, 
and  raised  to  that  perfection  of  holiness  and  happiness 
which  belong  to  a  full  redemption.  He  therefore  will  not 
destroy  them  wholly,  but  will  bring  back  those  who  sur- 
vive his  judgments,  to  inherit  again  his  mountains,  given  to 
them  in  the  covenant  with  Abraham,  and  they  shall  there- 
after dwell  there. 

"  And  Sharon  shall  be  for  a  home  of  flocks,  and  the  valley 
of  Achor,  where  herds  shall  lie  down,  for  my  people  who 
have  sought  me,"  vs.  10.  This  and  the  preceding  verse,  is 
a  specific  and  unequivocal  prediction  of  the  preservation  of 
the  race  of  Jacob  as  a  distinct  people,  and  the  conversion  of 
those  thus  preserved,  restoration  to  Palestine,  and  prosperity 
there.  No  legerdemain  of  spiritualizing  cJin  convert  them 
into  a  promisee  of  religions  blessings  to  Gentiles.  It  is  out 
of  that  Israelitish  race  who  were  to  go  on  in  their  rebellion 
during  the  period  in  which  the  Gentiles  are  called,  that  the 
seed  is  to  be  brought  forth,  that  is  again  to  be  the  inheritor 
of  his  mountains  in  the  land  given  to  Abraham  ;  and  they 
are  to  be  reestablished  there,  and  receive  a  full  redemption 
from  sin  and  its  eurse,  because  of  the  pledge  to  that  eflfect 
given  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  And  instead  of  being 
unworthy  of  God's  wisdom,  as  those  who  deny  their  restora- 
tion affirm,  it  is  necessary  to  the  verification  of  his  word, 
and  it  will  redound  to  his  glory.  He  formed  the  purpose 
and  embodied  it  in  his  covenant,  because  truth,  wisdom, 
and  goodness  require  their  recovery.  Inasmuch  as  the 
whole  race  that  survive  the  judgments  which  are  to  attend 
Christ's  second  coming,  are  to  be  sanctified  and  admitted  to 
his  kingdom,  if  the  family  of  Jacob  then  subsisting  is  not 
redeemed,  it  must  be  struck  from  existence.  l5ut  to  strike 
them  from  life,  would  be  to  treat  them  as  though  they  were 
unsusceptible  of  a  redemption  that  would  become  his  attri- 
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butes ;  and  imply  therefore  that  their  original  selection  as 
his  people  was  unwise ;  and  that  Satan  had  trinniphed  by 
intercepting  his  purposes  and  convicting  thera  of  error.  In 
place  of  that,  God  will  mtike  their  redemption  the  means  of 
manifesting  his  supremacy  and  the  perfection  of  his  wisdom, 
power,  righteousness,  and  love,  in  the  most  dazzling  forms, 
and  silencing  in  eternal  defeat  and  shame  all  the  schemes  and 
hopes  of  his  enemies— fallen  angels,  and  men. 

8,  9,  10,  11.  Ilypocatastases  in  the  use  of  forsaking  for 
rejecting  Jehovah ;  and  forgetting  the  place  of  his  worship, 
for  deserting  it ;  eyes  for  the  mind,  and  numbering  for  doom- 
ing. "  But  (as  for)  you  who  forsake  Jehovah,  who  forget  my 
holy  mountain,  who  set  for  Fortune  a  table,  and  who  fill 
for  Fate  a  mingled  draught ;  I  have  also  numbered  you  to 
the  sword,  and  all  of  you  shall  bow  down  to  the  slaughter; 
because  I  called,  and  ye  did  not  answer ;  I  spake  and  ye 
did  not  hear;  and  ye  did  that  which  was  evil  in  my  eyes, 
and  that  which  I  desired  not  ye  chose,"  vs.  11, 12.  Num- 
bering to  the  sword,  is  put  for  dooming  or  consigning  to  it; 
doing  that  which  is  evil  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah,  is  doing 
that  which  he  regards  as  evil.  The  terms  translated  For- 
tune and  Fate,  and  in  the  common  version  troop  and  num- 
ber, are  probably  equivalent  to  Jupiter  and  Venus,  or  Baal 
and  Ashtaroth — the  supposed  gods  of  good  and  evil :  setting 
a  table  accordingly  for  the  one,  and  mingling  a  draught  for 
the  other,  were  acts  of  homage  to  them.  Those  idolaters 
who  renounced  Jehovah  as  God,  and  paid  their  worship  to 
those  fictitious  deities,  were,  after  tliey  had  shown  their 
incorrigibleness  by  scorning  all  his  commands  and  warnings, 
to  be  consigned  to  destruction  by  the  sword. 

*' Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah;  Lol  my  ser- 
vants shall  eat,  and  ye  shall  hunger :  lo,  my  servants  shall 
drink,  and  ye  shall  thirst :  lo,  my  servants  shall  rejoice,  and 
ye  shall  be  ashamed :  lo,  my  servants  shall  shout  from  glad- 
ness of  heart,  and  yo  shall  cry  from  grief  of  heart,  and  ye 
shall  howl  from  brokenness  of  spirit,"  vs.  13, 14.  Tliese  two 
classes  are  not  to  be  considered  as  contemporaneous.  Instead, 
Jehovah's  servants,  it  is  seen  by  the  next  verse,  are  the 
seed  of  Jadob  that  are  to  come  into  life,  after  the  career  is 
closed  of  the  apostates  who  are  to  precede  Christ's  second 
coming.    God  will  conduct  his  providence  over  those  who 
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renoance  him  and  turn  to  the  worship  of  idols,  so  as  to  show, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  nothingness  of  those  phantom  gods  by 
their  failure  to  supply  and  defend  their  votaries,  and  on  the 
other,  to  manifest  his  supremacy  and  express  his  just  indig- 
nation at  their  sins.  And  when  he  redeems  the  remnant 
of  that  people  at  the  close  of  this  dispensation,  he  will  dis- 
play the  glory  of  his  truth,  wisdom,  and  love,  by  crowning 
them  with  the  salvation  in  all  its  greatness  and  beauty  which 
he  promised  to  their  fathers. 

"  And  ye  shall  leave  your  name  for  a  curse  to  my  chosen 
ones ;  and  tlie  Lord  Jehovah  shall  slay  thee ;  and  shall  call 
his  servants  by  another  name  (signifying)  he  that  blesses 
himself  in  the  land}  shall  bless  himself  by  the  God  of  truth ; 
and  he  that  sweareth  in  the  land  shall  swear  by  the  God  of 
truth ;  because  the  former  evils  are  forgotten ;  because  they 
are  hidden  from  my  eyes,"  vs.  15, 16.  Tlie  name  of  the 
idolaters  who  were  to  be  destroyed,  was  to  become  a  syno- 
nym of  a  curse  from  Jehovah,  or  of  the  accursed  by  Jeho- 
vah ;  but  the  new  name  he  is  to  give  to  his  chosen  ones,  is 
to  be  the  synonym  of  blessing  from  Jehovah,  or  rather 
The  blessed  by  Jehovah :  for  these  are  to  refer  all  their 
happiness  to  him,  and  acknowledge  it  as  verifying  the 
pledge  of  his  covenant  with  his  people :  for  then  the  curse 
on  that  people  and  on  the  race,  is  to  be  fully  removed,  and 
they  are  to  be  restored  to  the  holiness  and  blessedness  that 
are  promised  under  the  reign  of  the  Messiah. 

"  For  lo,  I  create  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  and  the 
former  shall  not  be  remembered,  and  shall  not  come  up  into 
the  mind.  But  rejoice  and  be  glad  unto  eternity  (in)  that 
which  I  am  to  create,  for  lo,  I  create  Jerusalem  a  joy  and 
her  people  a  rejoicing;  and  I  will  rejoice  in  Jerusalem,  and 
joy  in  my  people ;  and  there  shall  not  be  heard  in  her  again 
the  voice  of  weeping,  and  the  voice  of  crying,"  vs.  17, 18, 19. 
The  creation  of  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  will  be  the 
renovation  of  the  atmosphere  and  earth  by  the  removal  of  the 
curse  brought  on  them  by  the  fall,  and  restoration  to  their 
primeval  state,  just  as  the  creation  of  a  new  heart  and  a  new 
spirit,  is  the  renovation  of  the  mind  by  restoring  it  from  the 
dSfocts  of  the  fall  to  a  new  spiritual  life.  The  creation  of 
Jerusalem  a  joy,  will  be  her  restoration  from  dilapidation 
and  ruin,  and  investiture  with  the  beauty  and  glory  that 
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befit  her  as  the  scene  in  which  Christ  ie  to  reveal  himaelf  in 
his  glory  and  reign.  To  create  her  people  a  rejoicing,  will 
be  to  restore  them  from  the  effects  of  the  fall  to  perfect 
holiness  and  blessedness;  as  in  the  parallel  passage,  Rev. 
xxii.  3,  it  is  declared  that  there  shall  then  be  no  more  curse 
of  any  kind.  Sin  itself  and  its  penalties  are  to  be  wholly 
removed. 

'*  There  shall  be  no  more  thence  an  infant  of  days,  nor  an 
old  man  wlio  shall  not  fill  his  days :  for  a  child  (he  would 
be  who)  should  die  a  hundred  yeai-s  old  ;  and  one  who  should 
be  a  sinner  a  hundred  years  old  would  be  accursed/'  vs.  20. 
Tliis  passage  has  generally  been  rendered  as  affirming  that 
a  child  a  hundred  years  old  should  die.  But  it  is  directly 
inconsistent  with  the  preceding  declarationn  that  there  shall 
be  no  more  an  infant  of  days,  nor  an  old  man  who  shall  not 
fill  his  dnys.  If  no  one  shall  then  die  in  infancy,  nor  in 
childhood  till  he  has  reached  a  hundred  years ;  and  if  none 
who  reaches  old  age,  that  is  seventy  or  eighty,  shall  die  till 
he  has  tilled  his  days,  that  is  has  lived  to  an  age  as  much 
longer  than  the  life  of  the  aged  now,  as  childhood  will  then 
be  longer  than  it  now  is,  it  is  ))lain  that  no  one  will  die  at 
a  hundred  yeai*s  of  age.  The  object  of  the  passage  therefore 
is,  not  to  teach  that  persons  will  die  on  reaching  a  hundred 
years ;  for  if  the  child — that  is  children  as  a  class — on  reach- 
ing a  hundred  years,  shall  die,  tlien  plainly  none  can  live  to 
a  greater  age,  and  the  prediction  that  the  old  man  shall  fill 
his  days  can  have  no  accomplishment.  But  it  is  designed 
to  sliow  the  vast  contrast  the  condition  of  the  race  will  then 
present  to  its  present  state.  The  first  hundred  years,  will 
be  to  the  life  that  is  to  follow,  what  infancy  and  childhood 
now  are  to  three  score  and  ten  years.  And  the  aim  in  like 
manner  of  the  statement  that  he  who  should  at  a  hundred 
years  of  age  sin,  would  be  accursed,  is  not  to  foreshow  that 
some  will  sin  at  a  hundred  years  of  age,  and  perish ;  but  the 
direct  reverse;  the  meaning  being,  that  should  any  in  that 
age  sin  in  any  form  or  degree,  thej^  would  be  objects  of 
horror  and  execration,  as  men  now  are  who  commit  those 
gross  crimes  against  God  and  men,  which  consign  them  to 
capital  punishment :  those  who  are  cut  off  in  that  manner 
being  denominated  accursed.  Dent  xxi.  22,  23.  Instead 
therefore  of  indicating  that  men  are  then  to  sin  and  die,  it 
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shows  that  they  are  not :  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  pre- 
diction in  the  preceding  verse,  that  there  shall  then  be  no 
more  weeping  and  crying  in  Jerusalem ;  for  how  can  it  be, 
if  sin  and  death  are  still  to  reign,  that  there  are  to  be  no 
more  tears,  nor  groans,  nor  sighs  ?  It  would  bespeak  a  loss 
of  all  religious  sensibility,  instead  of  advancement  to  perfect 
lioliness  and  blessedness.  And  this  is  confirmed  by  tlie 
parallel  passage,  Kev.  xxi.  4,  where  it  is  expressly  fore- 
shown that  after  the  creation  of  the  new  heavens  and  new 
earth,  there  is  to  be  "  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow  nor 
crying,  neither  any  more  pain ;  for  the  former  things  are 
passed  away." 

12.  Comparison.  "  And  they  shall  build  houses,  and 
inhabit  (them) ;  and  shall  plant  vineyards,  and  eat  the  fmit 
of  them.  They  shall  not  build  and  another  inhabit,  they 
shall  not  plant  and  another  eat :  for  as  the  days  of  a  tree 
shall  the  days  of  my  people  be,  and  the  work  of  their  hands 
shall  my  chosen  ones  wear  out,"  vs.  22.  The  relation  in 
which  the  days  of  his  people  are  to  be  as  the  days  of  a  tree, 
is  in  their  long  continuance.  A  ti*ee  lives  and  flourishes 
century  after  century.  So  will  God's  people  when  redeemed 
from  the  blight  of  the  fall.  Their  bodies  rendered  essen- 
tially, it  is  probable,  what  Adam's  was  before  he  sinned, 
will  no  more  die  nOr  decay,  than  ho  would  had  he  remained 
in  obedience.  They  are  to  be  sustained  by  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  as  he  was,  and  are  to  build  houses  and  dwell  in  them 
in  security  and  peace.  They  are  no  more  to  be  invaded  by 
other  nations,  and  their  cities  and  hamlets  pillaged  and 
burned.  Tliey  are  no  more  to  be  dragged  from  their  homes, 
and  sold  into  slavery  in  distant  countries:  their  property 
is  no  more  to  be  wrenched  from  their  hands  by  fraud  or 
extortion  ;  for  the  Messiah  is  then  to  reign,  and  to  judge 
the  poor  with  righteousness,  and  reprove  with  equity  for 
the  meek  of  the  earth,  Isaiah  xi.  5. 

13.  Metaphor  in  the  use  of  seed  for  race.  "They  shall 
not  labor  in  vain,  and  they  shall  not  bring  forth  for  terror ; 
fi»r  they  are  the  seed  of  the  blessed  of  Jehovah,  and  their 
off'rspring  with  them,"  vs.  23.  It  is  foreshown  in  the  pre- 
ceding verse  that  they  are  to  live  in  families.  Here  it  is 
indicated  that  they  are  to  have  offspring,  and  in  exemption 
from  the  curse  brought  by  Eve  on  herself  and  her  daughters 
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of  bringing  forth  in  sorrow,  Birtlis  are  not  to  be  in  terror, 
nor  nnto  anxiety  for  the  life  and  happiness  of  the  children: 
for  the  generations  to  which  they  will  belong,  instead  of 
being  under  the  curse,  will  be  under  the  blessing  of  Jehovah ; 
and  their  oflfspring  will  be  of  the  same  class. 

"  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  they  shall  not  yet  have 
called,  and  I  will  answer ;  they  shall  yet  be  speaking,  and 
I  will  hear,"  vs.  24.  This  bespeaks  a  perfect  reconciliation 
to  God,  perfect  acceptableness  to  him,  and  perfect  com- 
munion with  him.  Were  there  any  alienation,  any  unbelief, 
any  defect  in  holy  affections,  he  could  not  regard  them 
with  such  complacency,  and  give  them  such  signals  of  his 
love. 

14.  Comparison.  "The  wolf  and  the  lamb  shall  feed  as 
one ;  and  the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like  the  ox;  and  the  ser- 
pent (shall  have)  dust  for  his  f  >od.  They  shall  not  hurt, 
and  they  shall  not  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain,  saitli 
Jehovah,"  vs.  25.  Animals  that  now  feed  on  flesh,  are  to 
be  divested  of  their  carnivorous  nature,  and  thenceforth 
live  on  vegetables ;  but  the  serpent  will  still  continue  in 
that  state  of  degradation  to  which  it  was  reduced  because 
of  the  office  it  filled  in  the  betrayal  of  Eve.  This  prophecy 
of  the  continuance  and  multiplication  of  the  race  in  exemp- 
tion from  the  curse  of  the  fall,  under  the  reign  of  the  Mes- 
siah, is  in  harmony  with  the  other  great  predictions  of  tliat 
period :  chap.  xi.  1-9 ;  xxxv.  1-10 ;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  20-31 ; 
Dan.  vii.  13, 14, 18-28 ;  Rev.  xxi.  1-4,  xxii.  1-5.  It  admits 
of  no  other  construction.  To  treat  it  as  an  allegory,  is  to 
wrest  it  from  its  true  meaning,  and  make  it  the  vehicle  of  a 
false  and  absurd  sense. 

Chapter  LXVI.  Jehovah  expostulates  with  the  Israelites, 
who  will  have  returned  and  undertaken  to  re-establish  them- 
selves in  Jerusalem  before  the  advent  of  the  Messiah: 
What  house  will  they  build  for  him,  the  creator  of  the 
universe?  He  desires  the  contrite  for  his  temple,  vs.  1,  2. 
Sacrifices  accompanied  by  the  perpetration  of  gross  impieties 
will  not  conciliate  him.  Such  worshippers  he  will  punish, 
vs.  8,  4.  Those  among  them  who  truly  fear  him,  though 
despised  and  persecuted,  are  assured  that  their  enemies 
shall  be  defeated ;  and  tliey  shall  be  delivered  in  an  instant, 
Ts.  5-9.    Jerusalem  is  then  to  become  a  rejoicing.    In  her 
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the  nation  is  to  receive  from  God  the  richest  gifts,  and  taste 
the  purest  happiness,  vs.  10-14.  To  his  enemies,  however, 
lie  will  reveal  himself  in  his  anger,  and  will  consign  them 
to  destruction,  vs.  15-16.  The  worship  of  idols  will  then 
for  ever  cease,  vs.  17.  He  will  then  reveal  himself  in  his 
glory  to  all  nations ;  and  they  shall  return  the  Israelites 
who  are  still  in  exile,  to  their  land,  vs.  18-20.  Some  of 
them  he  will  choose  as  priests :  the  Israelites  will  serve  him 
as  his  elect  people  for  ever,  and  the  other  nations  will  go  to 
Jerusalem  to  worship  him,  vs.  21-23.  They  will  go  to  the 
scenes  where  his  enemies  were  destroyed  by  the  fires  of  his 
vengeance,  and  gaze  on  their  carcasses,  vs.  24. 

1.  Apostrophe.  "Thus  saith  Jehovah,  The  heavens  are 
my  throne,  and  the  earth  is  my  footstool ;  what  is  the  house 
which  ye  will  build  for  me ;  and  what  is  the  place  of  my 
rest?"  vs.  1.  This  is  addressed  to  the  Israelites  who  will 
have  returned  to  Jerusalem  immediately  before  the  advent 
of  the  Messiah  to  deliver  them  from  their  enemies,  and 
enter  on  his  reign  as  the  king  of  Israel ;  and  indicates  that 
they  will  propose  the  erection  of  a  temple  that  is  unsuitable 
to  his  glory.  The  temple  that  is  finally  to  be  reared,  is 
to  be  formed  after  the  model  he  has  prescribed,  Ezekiel 
xl.-xlviii.,  as  he  furnished  the  model  of  that  built  by  Solo- 
mon, 1  Chron.  xxviii.  11,  12. 

"  All  these  my  own  hand  made,  and  all  these  are  (mine) 
saith  Jehovah  :  But  to  this  one  will  I  look — to  the  afflicted 
and  contrite  in  spirit,  and  trembling  at  my  word,"  vs.  2. 
Being  the  maker  and  possessor  of  all  the  orbs  that  stud  the 
arch  of  heaven,  a  temple  is  not  to  be  reared  as  though  it 
were  needful  to  him.  That  residence  on  which  he  looks 
with  complacency,  is  the  spirit  of  the  contrite  who  is  hum- 
bled at  sin,  and  fears  and  adores  him.  But  those  who  were 
proposing  the  erection  of  a  temple  for  his  worship,  were  of 
a  very  diflFerent  character. 

"  Slaying  the  ox  (and)  smiting  a  man :  sacrificing  a  sheep, 
and  breaking  a  dog's  neck ;  offering  an  oblation  (and  pour* 
ing)  swine's  blood  ;  making  a  memorial  of  incense,  (and) 
blessing  vanity ;  even  so  have  they  chosen  their  ways,  and 
in  their  abominations  has  their  soul  delighted,"  vs.  3.  That 
is,  they  intermix  with  their  religious  acts,  the  most  flagrant 
acts  of  violence  toward  men,  and  sacrilege  toward  God ; 
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and  their  delight  is,  not  in  wliat  lie  enjoins,  but  what  he 
abhors ;  and  such  is  the  picture  drawn,  chap.  Ixv.  11-15,  of 
the  unrenewed  part  of  the  nation  at  that  period  ;  and  it  is 
indicated,  J^ech.  xii.  10-14,  that  a  large  share  of  tliose  who 
will  have  returned  before  the  Mcs^yiah's  advent,  will  be  in 
impenitence,  until  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  after  he  accom- 
plishes their  deliverance  from  their  enemies. 

2.  Metonjmy  of  fear  for  that  which  is  feared.  "  I  also 
will  choose  their  vexations,  and  their  fear  I  will  bring  upon 
them,  because  I  called  and  no  one  answered,  I  spake  and 
tliey  did  not  hear ;  and  they  did  evil  in  my  eyes,  and  that 
which  I  delight  not  in  they  chose,"  vs.  4.  Such,  because 
of  their  lawlessne.-s  and  incorrigibleness,  God  will  punish, 
instead  of  granting  them  the  enlightening  and  subduing 
influence  of  the  Spirit ;  and  the  evils  they  fear  that  are  to 
come  upon  them,  may  probably  be  the  defeat  and  captivity 
of  half  their  number,  that  is  immediately  to  precede  Christ's 
interposition  to  deliver  the  others,  Zech.  xiv.  2. 

3.  Apostrophe  to  those  who  fear  Jehovah.  "  Hear  the 
word  of  Jehovah,  ye  that  tremble  at  his  word ;  your  breth- 
ren that  hated  you  and  cast  you  out  for  my  name  sake,  say, 
'  Jehovah  will  be  glorified,  and  we  shall  see  your  joy.'  But 
they  shall  be  ashamed,"  vs.  5.  The  unbelieving  and  impi- 
ous party,  it  is  thus  indicated,  are  to  persecute  those  who 
fear  the  word  of  Jehovah,  cast  them  out  of  their  society 
because  of  their  faith  in  tlie  Messiah,  and  mock  their  trust 
that  God  will  glorify  himself  in  them;  and  give  them  at 
length  a  happy  deliverance. 

4.  Hypocatastasis  in  the  substitution  of  cast  out  for  repel, 
denounce,  and  excommunicate.  It  implies  accordingly  that 
those  who  fear  Jehovah  will  be  in  the  minority.  The  crowd 
will  be  in  the  darkness  of  unbelief,  and  a  share  of  them  be 
worshippers  of  false  gods.  Tliey  will  jeer  at  the  expecta- 
tion that  Christ  is  to  interpose  to  give  deliverance  from  the 
Gentile  hosts ;  but  in  the  midst  of  their  derision,  he  will 
appear  and  put  them  to  everlasting  shame. 

"  A  voice  of  tumult  from  the  city  !  a  voice  from  the  temple  I 
A  voice  of  Jehovali  rendering  requital  to  his  enemies,"  vs.  6. 
This  indicates  that  that  intervention  has  taken  place.  The 
Messiah  has  revealed  himself  in  his  glory.  The  tumult 
from  the  city  is  the  tumult  of  his  enemies,  those  who  per- 
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ceive  his  approach  from  Edom,  after  conquering  the  Gentile 
hosts  arrayed  against  him,  as  depicted  chapter  Ixiii.  1-6. 
The  voice  from  the  temple  la  the  voice  doubtless  of  worship- 
pers ;  the  chant  of  gratitude  and  love  that  will  burst  from 
the  hearts  of  his  waiting  people,  or  from  the  hosts  whom  he 
will  have  ransomed  from  the  grave,  who  are  then  to  attend 
him.  Zech.  xiv.  5 ;  Rev.  xix.  14.  The  voice  of  Jehovah 
sending  requital  to  his  enemies,  is  the  voice  in  which  he 
dooms  them  to  retribution  ;  and  shows  that  the  incorrigible 
who  have  rejected,  scorned,  and  defied  him  to  the  last,  will 
immediately  be  judged,  and  consigned  to  destruction. 

5.  Elliptical  metaphor  in  the  exhibition  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Zion  as  a  woman,  vs.  8. 

6,  7,  8.  Hypocatastases  in  the  use  of  travailed  and  brought 
forth,  to  denote  the  reconstitution  of  the  Israelites  as  a 
nation,  and  re-establishment  in  their  relation  to  God  as  liis 
covenant  people.  "  Before  she  travailed  she  brought  forth ; 
before  her  pain  came  she  was  delivered  of  a  male.  Who 
hath  heard  such  a  thing?  Wlio  hath  seen  such  things? 
Shall  a  land  be  brought  forth  in  one  day  ?  or  shall  a  nation 
be  born  at  once  ?  For  Zion  hath  travailed.  She  hath  also 
brought  forth  her  children,"  vs.  7,  8.  That  the  reconstitu- 
tion of  the  nation  is  meant  by  the  travailing  and  bringing 
lorth,  is  seen  from  the  representation  that  it  is  the  nation 
that  is  to  be  born.  That  it  is  to  take  place  without  travail 
or  pain,  denotes  that  it  is  to  be  the  immediate  work  of  the 
Messiah,  not  the  Israelites,  who  will  previously  have  returned 
to  Jerusalem.  That  company  is  exhibited  as  the  mother  ; 
the  crowd  subsequently  to  return  from  their  dispei^sion,  as 
the  children;  and  the  prediction  foreshows  that  their  return 
is  to  be  sudden,  and  wrouglit  by  Jehovah.  The  people  pre- 
viously returned  to  the  city  are  represented,  chapter  xlix. 
18-21  andlx.  5,  as  contemplating  the  rapid  arrival  of  the 
crowds  from  distant  lands  with  surprise. 

9.  Apostrophe  in  the  interrogations  to  those  who  (at  the 
moment)  fear  that  this  reorganization  is  not  to  take  place. 

10,  11.  Metaphors  in  the  use  of  "brought  forth,"  in  the 
expression,  "Shall  a  land  be  brought  forth  in  a  day,"  to 
denote  the  deliverance  of  the  land  from  the  possession  of  the 
Gentile  conquerors;  and  "be  born,"  in  the  expression, "  Shall 
a  nation  be  bom  at  once,"  to  denote  its  immediate  reorgani- 
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zatlon  and  adoption  as  God^s  people,  after  the  deetruction  of 
its  enemieB. 

12,  13, 14, 15.  Hypocatastases,  in  the  use  of  bringing  to 
the  birth  and  bringing  forth  to  denote  the  organization  of  the 
nation.  "  Shall  I  bring  to  the  birth,  and  not  cause  to  bring 
forth  ?  saith  Jehovah  ;  or  am  I  he  who  causes  to  bring  forth, 
and  shall  I  shut  up  ?  saith  thy  God,"  vs.  9.  God's  reorga- 
nizing and  adopting  his  people  after  having  recalled  them 
to  their  land,  and  delivered  them  from  tjieir  enemies,  will 
be  giving  effect  to  the  purpose  for  which  all  his  previous 
measures  towards  them  have  been  preparatives.  It  was  in 
order  to  their  restoration,  that  he  preserved  them  as  a  dis- 
tinct people  during  their  long  exile.  It  was  in  order  to 
their  restoration  and  re-adoption  that  he  revealed  through 
the  ancient  prophets  his  purpose  to  recall  them,  and  give 
them  to  dwell  under  the  sceptre  of  the  Messiah.  It  was  in 
order  to  their  being  reinstated  in  their  relations  to  him  as 
his  chosen  people,  that  he  had  caused  them  at  the  appointed 
time,  to  go  back  and  re-establish  themselves  in  Jerusalem, 
and  had  interposed  to  deliver  them  from  the  power  of  their 
victorious  enemies.  And  these  measures  were  purposed 
and  carried  into  effect  because  their  recall  from  exile,  deU- 
verance  from  the  dominion  of  the  Gentiles,  and  reinstate- 
ment in  the  intimate  relations  to  him  of  his  elect  people,  are 
essential  to  make  their  redemption  in  the  full  degree  glori- 
ous to  him.  Shall  he  then,  after  having  formed  and  revealed 
this  design  and  taken  all  the  preliminary  steps  to  its  accom- 
plishment, abandon  it  at  the  moment  when  it  is  to  be  com- 
pleted, and  treat  all  the  preceding  measures  of  his  provi- 
dence as  misjudged  ?  Shall  he  relinquish  a  scheme  that 
will  make  their  salvation  the  means  of  exemplifying  the 
perfection  and  grandeur  of  his  attributes  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  choose  a  course  that  bespeaks  defects  in  intelli- 
gence, rectitude,  goodness,  or  power,  and  will  eclipse  his 
glory?  The  supposition  is  impossible.  What  can  more 
clearly  declare  than  this,  that  the  redemption  of  Israel  in 
the  manner  he  is  to  accomplish  it,  is  essential  to  his  charac- 
ter as  the  creator  and  ruler  of  all. '  Not  to  do  it  would  be 
to  contradict  his  very  attributes,  and  all  the  measures  of  his 
previous  administration  by  which  he  called  them  into  exists 
tence,  formed  them  for  the  special  sphere  in  which  he  first 
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placed  them,  preserved  tbem  during  their  exile,  and  brought 
them  back  to  the  place  and  condition  in  which  their  reor* 
ganization  and  new  life  as  an  elect  people,  commenced. 

16.  Apostrophe.  "  Rejoice  ye  with  Jerusalem  and  exult 
in  her,  all  that  love  her ;  be  glad  with  her  with  gladness  all 
those  mourning  for  her ;  that  je  may  suck  and  be  satisfied 
from  the  breast  of  her  consolation,  that  ye  may  milk  out 
and  enjoy  yourselves  from  the  fulness  of  her  glory,"  vs.  10, 
11.  Those  addressed  here  and  in  the  preceding  verse,  are 
believers,  and  possibly  Israelites  who  have  not  returned 
to  Jerusalem.  They  are  distinguished  from  Jerusalem  which 
is  exhibited  as  the  mother  of  the  nation,  and  represented  as 
loving  her.  They  are  perhaps  such  as  are  on  their  return,  and 
have  become  discouraged  in  regard  to  the  deliverance  of  the 
nation,  from  the  difficulties  that  are  to  environ  it  The  cap- 
ture of  the  city  by  the  hostile  powers,  and  seeming  aban- 
donment of  those  who  remain  in  the  city  to  the  will  of  their 
conquerors,  may  naturally  awaken  apprehensions  in  the 
minds  even  of  the  pious,  that  their  hopes  of  deliverance  are 
for  a  time  to  be  disappointed.  But  now  they  are  to  rejoice 
in  her,  because  she  is  to  be  the  source  to  them  of  the 
richest  blessings. 

17,  18,  19.  Hypocatastases  in  the  use  of  sucking  from 
the  breast,  satisfied  from  it,  and  milking,  to  represent  the 
reception  by  those  not  of  the  city,  of  great  spiritual  blessings 
from  those  w^hom  she  represents.  The  benefits  they  are  to 
receive  from  the  city,  are  to  be  to  them,  what  the  food  on 
which  they  subsist  is  to  the  new-bom  in  the  natural  life, — 
gifts  suited  to  the  support  and  perfection  of  their  new  being. 
This  implies,  like  chapter  Ixiii.  3,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  under  the  Messiah,  are  to  occupy  stations  and  fill  oflices 
of  peculiar  significance  to  others  of  the  nation.  There  is  a 
like  representation  also  in  the  verse  that  follows. 

20,  21.  Comparisons.  "  For  thus  saith  Jehovah,  Behold 
I  will  extend  to  her  peace  like  a  river ;  and  the  riches  of 
nations  like  a  flowing  stream,"  vs.  12.  The  peace  she  is  to 
enjoy  is  peace  with  the  nations,  and  is  to  be  like  a  river 
flowing  ceaselessly ;  and  the  nations  with  whom  she  is  thus 
to  be  at  peace  are  to  contribute  continually,  also,  like  an 
ever-flowing  stream,  to  her  wealth.  They  are  continually 
to  frequent  her,  therefore,  as  is  foreshown  in  other  passages ; 
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and  because,  as  is  shown,  vs.  23,  chapter  ii.  3 ;  Micah  iv.  2; 
Zech.  xiv.  16,  Jehovah  is  there  to  reveal  himself  in  glory, 
and  make  known  liis  will,  as  he  will  nowhere  else. 

22,  23,  24.  Ilypocatastases  in  the  use  of  terras  relating 
to  the  care  of  infants,  to  represent  the  nurture  they  are  to 
receive,  who  stand  in  a  filial  relation  to  the  mother  citj. 
"  And  ye  shall  suck,  yo  shalj  be  borne  on  the  side,  and  on 
the  knees  shall  ye  be  dandled :  As  a  man  whom  his  mother 
comforts,  so  will  I  comfort  you,  and  in  Jerusalem  shall  ye 
be  comforted,"  vs.  12,  13.  The  pe^'ple  of  that  city  are  thus 
to  fill  offices  in  the  nurture  of  others  exterior  to  it,  that  will 
correspond  to  the  oflice  a  mother  fills  to  her  children  whom 
she  nourishes,  bears  on  her  side,  and  fosters  with  perpetual 
tenderness  and  care. 

25.  Metaphor  in  the  use  of  sprout,  for  grow.  "  And  ye 
shall  see,  and  your  heart  shall  leap,  and  3'our  bones,  shall 
sprout  like  grass,  and  the  band  of  Jehovah  shall  be  known 
to  his  servants,"  vs.  14. 

26.  Comparison  of  the  rapid  growth  of  their  bones  to  the 
sprouting  of  grass. 

27.  28.  Ilypocatastases  in  putting  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  bones  for  the  rapid  advance  to  }?trenf^th  and  maturity  in 
their  new  life ;  and  hand  of  the  Lord,  for  the  signals  of  his 
presence  and  power.  That  their  bones  are  to  sprout  like 
grass  denotes  their  quick  advance  in  what  is  to  belong  to 
their  new  life,  as  God's  redeemed  peoi)le.  That  the  hand  of 
Jehovah  is  to  be  known  to  his  servants,  signifies  that  he  is  to 
manifest  his  presence  and  power  to  them  in  such  forms  that 
they  shall  recognise  his  acts  as  his,  and  glorify  him  for  them. 
They  will  not  ascribe  their  redemption  to  themselves.  They 
will  not  mistake  the  great  changes  that  are  directly  wrought 
by  him  for  the  work  of  second  causes. 

29,  30.  Comparisons.  "  But  he  shall  be  indignant  at  his 
enemies.  For  lo,  Jehovah  shall  come  in  fire,  and  his 
chariots  like  the  whirlwind,  to  render  his  anger  in  fury, 
and  his  rebuke  in  flames  of  fire.  For  by  fire  is  Jehovah 
contending,  and  by  his  sw^ord  with  all  flesh ;  and  the  slain 
of  Jehovah  are  many,"  vs.  14, 15, 16.  This  is  an  announce- 
ment that  his  avenging  judgments  are  not  to  be  confined  to 
the  hostile  hosts  that  are  then  to  be  gathered  against  him 
in  Edom  and  Judea,  but  are  to  be  inflicted  on  his  enemies 
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of  all  nations.  He  is  to  contend  with  all  flesh  :  with  the. 
whole  race  in  revolt ;  and  he,  and  the  armies  that  are  to 
attend  him,  are  in  that  contest  to  appfear  visibly.  It  is  at 
his  second  advent,  therefore,  that  he  is  thus  to  destroy  his 
enemies,  as  is  foreshown,  2  Thess.  i.  7,  when  "  lie  shall  be 
revealed  from  heaven  with  all  his  mighty  angels  in  flaming 
fire,  taking  vengeance  on  them  that  know  not  God,  and  that 
obey  not  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Tliat  he 
and  his  chariots  are  to  be  visible,  is  shown  by  the  com- 
parison ;  it  being  the  law  of  that  figure  that  the  things 
compared  are  real,  and  those  which  their  names  literally 
denote.  His  chariots  that  are  to  rush  in  celerity  and 
power,  like  a  whirlwind,  are  thence  to  be  real  chariots,  and 
will  therefore  be  visible.  And  he  also  will  be  visible ;  for 
how  can  he  com'e  in  fire,  which  is  visible,  and  contend  by 
it  with  all  nations,  if  he  does  not  come  visibly,  and  mani- 
fest his  presence  by  the  flames  by  which  he  is  to  consume 
his  foes  ?  This  passage  should,  therefore,  for  ever  silence 
the  absurd  pretext  advanced  by  so  many  commentators, 
that  the  coming  here  foretold  is  a  mere  ordinary  act  of 
Providence,  or  rather  of  human  agenfc»,  and  took  place  at 
the  overthrow  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  and  institution  of 
Christianity  in  its  place.  That  construction  is  utterly  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  grammatical  sense  of  the  prediction,  and 
had  no  verification  in  the  events  of  that  period.  No  reve- 
lation then  t6ok  place  of  Jehovah  in  fire.  No  contest  was 
then  waged  by  him  by  fire  and  by  his  sword  with  all  flesh ; 
no  flaming  chariots  rushed  like  a  whirlwind,  in  his  train  ; 
and  no  multitudes  of  his  enemies  were  consigned  by  him  to 
slaughter.  Among  the  many  perversions  of  his  word  to 
which  men  have  for  ages  resorted,  there  is  none  that  tran- 
scends in  inexcusableness  and  enormity  the  delibenite  and 
systematic  rejection  of  its  proper  meaning,  to  which  writers 
of  this  class  are  addicted,  and  substitution  of  a  sense  in  its 
place  that  not  only  has  no  authority  from  the  laws  of  lan- 
guage, but  contradicts  and  subverts  them. 

The  prophet  now  defines  the  class  wlio  are  to  be  destroyed. 
*'  Those  cleansing  themselves  and  those  consecrating  them- 
selves for  the  gardens  (with)  one  another  in  the  midst; 
eaters  of  swine's  fiesh,  abominable  things,  and  the  mouse, 
together  shall  be  destroyed,  saith  Jehovah,*'  vs.  17.    The 
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class  thns  described  are  indubitably  idolaters,  and  probablj 
priests,  instead  of  worsbippers  generally.  They  purify  and 
hallow  themselves  in  order  to  enter  the  gardens  or  groves 
in  which  the  idols  of  Syria  were  generally  stationed,  to 
perform  rites,  perhaps  obscene,  with  one  another ;  and  they 
are  eaters  of  swine's  flesh  and  abominable  things,  whidi 
was  characteristic  of  idolaters,  and  distinguished  them 
from  the  worshippers  of  Jehovah.  Those  whose  destruc- 
tion is  thns  foreshown,  accordingly,  instead  of  Israelites, 
as  the  commentators  who  allegorize  the  passage  affirm,  are 
Oentile  idolaters,  and  probably  priests  and  priestesses.  The 
prediction  has  a  parallel,  therefore,  in  a  measure,  in  other 
prophecies ;  as  in  chapter  ii.  20,  where  it  is  foreshown  that 
when  Jehovah  arises  in  the  glory  of  his  majesty  to  shake 
terribly  the  earth,  every  one  shall  cast  his  idols  of  silver  and 
of  gold,  which  each  one  made  for  himself  to  worship,  to  the 
moles  and  to  the  bats,  and  shall  go  into  the  clefts  of  the 
rocks  for  fear;  and  Bev.  xxi.  8,  where  it  is  declared  that  all 
idolaters  shall  have  their  part  in  the  lake  that  bnrneth  with 
fire  and  brimstone. 

"  And  I — (because  of)  their  works  and  their  thoughts — 
it  is  meet,  that  I  should  gather  all  the  nations  and  the 
tongues,  and  they  shall  come  and  see  my  glory,"  vs.  IS. 
This  gathering  of  the  nations  is,  doubtless,  that  which  is  to 
take  place  at  Jerusalem  immediately  before  the  advent  of 
the  Messiah ;  as  it  is  not  to  be  a  gathering  of  all  individuals 
of  all  nations,  as  is  seen  from  the  next  verse :  but  a  gather- 
ing of  the  armies  of  the  nations  that  are  to  contend  against 
the  Israelites  who  will  have  returned  and  established  them- 
selves in  Jerusalem ;  as  is  foreshown,  Joel  iii.  1,  2,  "  For 
behold,  in  those  days  and  at  that  time,  when  I  shall  bring 
again  the  captivity  of  Judali  and  Jerusalem,  I  will  also 
gather  all  nations,  and  will  bring  them  down  into  the  valley 
of  Jehoshaphat,and  will  plead  with  them  there  for  my  people 
and  my  heritage  wliom  they  have  scattered  among  the 
nations  and  have  parted  my  land."  These  are  the  nations, 
manifestly,  of  the  Babylonian,  Median,  Greek,  and  Roman 
empires ;  for  they,  especially  those  of  the  Eoman  empire, 
are  the  nations  who  have  scattered  the  Jews  into  distant 
countries,  and  taken  possession  of  their  land.  This  gather- 
ing is  the  assembling,  therefore,  of  their  armies  which  is 
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foretold  Zechariah  xiv.  1,  when  Jehovah  will  gather  all 
nations  against  Jerasalem  to  battle,  and  the  city  is  to  be 
taken  and  rifled,  and  half  the  people  go  into  captivity ;  and 
when  their  inability  to  save  themselves  has  become  apparent, 
Jehovah  is  to  appear  in  his  glory  and  destroy  the  hostile 
hosts.  It  is  the  gathering  also  that  is  foreshown,  Rev.  xvi. 
14-16,  and  xix.  19.  The  prediction  that  they  shall  come 
•and  see  his  glory,  is,  therefore,  a  prediction  that  he  will 
there  invest  himself  in  his  majesty  as  God,  and  with  the 
flaming  fire  by  which  he  is  to  destroy  a  multitude  of  his 
enemies ;  for  that  he  will  appear  as  an  avenger  and  destroyer 
is  shown  by  the  next  verse,  which  exhibits  a  part  only  of  the 
host  as  surviving.  The  destruction  of  the  idolaters  fore- 
shown, vs.  16, 17,  is  to  take  place,  doubtless,  as  is  the  judg- 
ment of  all  nations  foretold,  Matt.  xxv.  31-46,  at  a  later  period, 

"  And  I  will  set  among  them  a  sign ;  and  I  will  send  sur- 
vivors of  them  to  the  nations,  Tarshi6h,Pnl,  and  Lud,  drawers 
of  the  bow.  Tubal,  and  Javan,  the  distant  isles,  which  have 
not  heard  my  fame  and  have  noffseen  my  glory,  and  they 
shall  declare  my  glory  among  the  nations,"  vs.  19.  There 
was  no  such  gathering  of  nations  and  destruction  of  them  by 
a  visible  interposition  of  Jehovah  at  the  return  of  the  Jewish 
captives  from  Babylon.  It  is  indisputably  still  future,  and 
IS  to  take  place  at  the  Messiah's  second  advent.  What  the 
sign  is  that  is  to  be  set  among  them,  is  not  defined.  It  may 
be  some  change  wrought  in  themselves,  or  some  symbol  of 
God's  presence  that  shall  be  a  visible  token  of  the  truth 
of  the  announcement  they  are  to  make  of  the  interposition 
of  the  Almighty  Eedeemer  for  the  deliverance  of  his  people. 
Tlie  nations  mentioned  to  whom  the  survivors  of  the  aveng-. 
ing  flames  by  which  he  is  to  destroy  the  hosts  gathered 
against  him  are  to  be  sent,  are  those  of  Africa  and  Europe ; 
among  whom  tlie  captive  Jews  were  exiled  at  their  over- 
throw by  the  Komans,  and  among  whom  chiefly  they  have 
remained  to  the  present  day.  That  those  nations  will  not 
have  seen  his  glory,  nor  heard  the  tidings  of  his  advent,  and 
destruction  of  the  host  arrayed  against  him,  indicates  that 
he  then  will  not  have  revealed  himself,  except  in  Palestine. 

31.  Metaphor  in  denominating  the  Israelites  an  oblation. 
"  And  they  shall  bring  all  your  brethren  from  all  nations, 
an  oblation  to  Jehovah,  with  horses,  and  with  chariots,  and 
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with  litters,  and  with  mules,  and  with  dromedaries,  to  mj 
holy  mountain  Jerusalem,  saitli  Jehovah,  as  the  children  of 
Israel  bring  the  oblation  in  a  clean  vessel  to  the  house  of 
Jehovah,"  vs.  20. 

32.  Comparison  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be 
brought  back  to  Jerusalem  to  that  in  which  the  Israelites 
themselves  carried  the  oblation  to  the  temple;  that  is,  as 
consecrated  to  Jehovah  and  to  be  presented  to  him  in  purity.^ 
This  comparison  again  shows  that  those  who  are  thus  to  be 
brought  back  to  Jerusalem  by  the  Gentile  nations,  are  the 
children  of  Israel,  not  as  those  who  apply  the  prediction  to 
the  Gentile  church  maintain — mere  converts  to  Christianity; 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a  law  oftlie  figure,  that  the  things  compared 
are  those  which  the  terms  by  which  they  are  named,  literally 
denote.     It  is,  as  all  the  language  of  the  prediction  clearly  j 

signifies,  a  restoration  of  the  children  of  Israel  that  is  here  I 

foreshown;  and  the  comparison  indicates  that  it  will  be  in 
compliance  with  a  divine  command,  accompanied  and  con- 
firmed, not  improbably,  Ify  the  sign  set  among  the  q^essen- 
gers  who  go  to  them,  that  the  nations  should  carry  back  ' 

the  exiles,  as  consecrated  to  God,  to  Jerusalem,  as  the 
Israelites  carry  an  oblation  which  he  has  commanded 
should  be  presented  to  him  in  the  temple. 

That  tlie  Israelites  are  to  bo  the  subjects  of  this  restora- 
tion, is  clear  also  from  the  contradictoriness  and  absurdity  j 
of  the  interpretation,  which  treats  the  Israelites  as  mere  | 
representatives  of  Gentile  converts.     Those  who  adopt  that  j 
construction,  hold  that  Jerusalem  is  the  representative  of  j 
the  Gentile  churcli ;  tlie  Israelites  who  are  carried  to  Jeru- 
salem from  distant  countries  representatives  of  Gentile  con- 
verts to  Christianity;  and  their  being  carried  to  Jerusalem 
the  representative  of  their  being  introduced  into  the  Gentile 
church.     That  accordingly  supposes  that  the  office  which 
Tarshish,  Pnl,  Lud,  Tubal,  Javan,  and  the  ilistant  isles,  who 
have  not  iieard  the  fame  of  Jehovah,  nor  seen  his  glory — 
are  to  fill,  is  to  introduce  the  Gentile  converts  among  them 
into  the  church !     And  this  many  of  the  advocates  of  this 
preposterous   perversion   of  the   prediction   maintain   was 
accomplished  in  the  first  age  of  Cliristianitj-,  and  of  course 
by  the  besotted  and  persecuting  pagans  of  the  Koman 
empire!     Such  are  the  violations  to   which,  under  the 
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guidance  of  a  false  theory,  they  subject  the  word  of  God, 
rather  than  receive  its  simple  and  indubitable  teachings. 

"  And  also  of  them  will  I  take  for  priests,  for  Levites,  saitli 
Jehovah,"  v.  21.  That  priests  and  Levites  are  to  serve  at 
the  temple  during  the  reign  of  the  Messiah,  is  taught  also 
in  other  passages,  "  Ye  shall  be  named  the  priests  of  Jeho- 
vah :  men  shall  call  you  the  ministers  of  our  God,"  chap. 
Ixi.  6.  "  For  thus  saith  Jehovah,  David  shall  never  want  a 
man  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  the  house  of  Israel ;  neither 
shall  the  priests,  the  Levites,  want  a  man  before  me  to 
oflTer  burnt-offerings,  and  to  kindle  meatofferings,  and  to 
sacrifice  continually,"  Jeremiah  xxxiii.  17,  18. 

33.  Comparison  :  "  For  as  the  new  heavens  and  the  new 
earth  which  I  create  stand  before  me,  saith  Jehovah,  so 
your  name  and  your  seed  shall  stand,"  v.  22.  Tlie  sceJ  which 
is  here  compared  to  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  are 
the  children  of  Israel,  of  whom  the  priests  and  other  descen- 
dants of  Levi  are  a  tribe ;  and  the  relation  in  which  they  are 
compared,  is  their  perpetuity.  As  the  new  heavens  and 
new  earth  which  Jehovah  is  to  create  when  in  the  person 
of  the  Messiah  he  assumes  the  sceptre  of  the  world,  and 
recalls  his  ancient  people  to  their  land,  are  to  remain  for 
ever,  so  that  people  are  to  remain  for  ever  in  that  relation  to 
him  in  which  they  are  placed  by  his  covenant  with  their 
great  ancestors  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  And  this 
shows,  like  the  prediction,  chapter  Ixv.  17-24,  Ezekiel 
xxxvii.  24-28,  and  many  others,  that  they  are  to  continue 
in  a  corporeal  life  in  an  endless  series  of  generations.  The 
redemption  to  be  accomplished  of^  that  race  at  Christ's 
coming,  is  to  be  an  eternal  one.  In  the  revolt  that  is  to 
follow  the  release  of  Satan  after  the  close  of  the  period 
denoted  by  the  thousand  years,  they  are  to  take  no  share. 
It  is  to  be  confined,  the  prediction.  Rev.  xx.  7-9,  repre- 
sents, to  Gog  and  Magog,  the  nations  of  the  north.  That  the 
earth  new  created  is  to  be  the  scene  of  Christ's  eternal 
reign  over  the  race  wholly  freed  at  length  from  the  sway 
and  blight  of  sin,  is  taught  in  many  other  ptissages  of  the 
Scriptures,  Psalm  Ixxii.  5-17;  Rev.  xxi.  1-4,  xxii.  1-5; 
Jeremiah  xxxi.  31-40. 

"And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  from  new  moon  to  new 
moon,  and  from  sabbath  to  sabbath,  all  flesh  shall  come  to 
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bow  themselves  before  me,  saith  Jehovah,"  vs.  23.  llio 
reason  that  nations  are  thns  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  is  that  the 
Messiah  is  to  reign  and  reveal  himself  there,  and  make 
known  his  will  to  those  who  worship  him,  as  is  expressly 
shown  in  the  parallel  prediction,  chapter  ii.  2-8.  ^'It  shall 
come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's 
honse  shall  be  established  in  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and 
shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills ;  and  all  nations  shall  flow 
unto  it.  And  many  people  shall  go  and  say :  Come  ye,  and 
let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  to  the  house  of 
the  God  of  Jacob,  and  he  will  teach  us  of  his  ways,  and  we 
will  walk  in  his  paths ;  for  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the 
law,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem."  There  is 
a  like  prediction  also,  Zech.  xiv.  16-17 :  "  And  it  shall  be 
that  every  one  who  is  left  of  all  the  nations  that  came  against 
Jerusalem,  shall  even  go  up  from  year  to  year  to  worship 
the  king,  Jehovah  of  hosts,  and  to  keep  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles. And  it  shall  be  that  whoso  will  not  come  up  of  all 
the  families  of  the  earth  unto  Jerusalem  to  worship  the 
king,  Jehovah  of  hosts,  even  upon  them  shall  be  no  rain." 
The  survivors  of  the  host  that  had  gone  against  Jerusalem 
to  battle  are  to  go  tliere  to  worship  once  every  year ;  all 
other  individuals,  instead  of  annually,  are  to  go  at  least 
once.  No  predictions  can  be  more  clear  and  unequivocal 
than  these.  They  cannot  be  set  aside  by  any  process  of 
spiritnalization.  And  they  are  in  harmony  with  the  doc- 
trine taught  most  specifically  and  conspicuously  throughout 
the  divine  word,  that  the  Messiah  is  to  reign  there  and 
reveal  himself  in  his  glory  to  his  people.  Enthroned  there 
in  his  majesty,  manifesting  himself  to  those  whom  he  has 
redeemed,  and  making  fre^h  communications  to  them  of  his 
will,  it  would  be  unnatural  and  inexplicable  if  the  ransomed 
of  other  nations  were  not  allowed  and  required,  as  well  as 
the  Israelites,  to  present  themselves  in  his  pre^rence,  and 
receive  tokens  of  his  acceptance  and  love.  It  may  be  on 
those  occasions,  that  such  as  are  prepared  for  the  trans- 
formation will  be  changed  from  mortal  to  immortal.  I  Cor. 
XV.  62,  63. 

"  And  they  shall  go  forth  and  gaze  upon  the  carcasses  of 
tlie  men  who  revolted  from  me,  for  their  worm  shall  not  die, 
and  their  fire  shall  not  be  quenched  ;  and  they  shall  be  a 
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horror  to  all  flesh,"  vs.  24.  They  who  are  thus  to  go  forth 
and  gaze,  are  they  of  the  nations  who  are  to  go  to  Jerusa- 
lem to  worship  the  king,  Jehovah  of  hosts.  The  carcasses 
on  which  they  are  to  gaze,  are  those  of  the  hosts  Christ  is  to 
destroy  in  Idumea  at  the  time  of  the  deliverance  of  Jerusa- 
lem, chap,  xxxiv.  9-10,  by  fiery  eruptions,  by  which  the 
streams  shall  be  turned  into  pitch,  and  the  dust  into  brim- 
stone, and  the  land  shall  become  burning  pitch  :  it  shall  not 
be  quenched  night  nor  day  ;  the  smoke  therefore  shall  go 
up  for  ever;  from  generation  to  generation  it  shall  lie 
waste;  none  shall  pass  through  it  for  ever."  On  those 
flaming  fields  the  carcasses  of  those  who  perished  are  to 
remain  unconsumed ;  monuments  at  once  of  their  guilt 
and  of  God's  justice,  designed  to  strike  the  hearts  of 
beholders  with  a  vivid  sense  of  the  evil  of  sin ;  impress 
them  with  humbleness,  and  fill  them  with  gratitude  for  the 
grace  that,  instead  of  such  a  doom,  has  restored  them  to 
holiness,  and  exalted  them  to  a  glorious  and  immortal  life  in 
Christ's  kingdom. 

The  prophecy  thus  terminates,  like  the  Apocalypse,  with 
the  second  coming  and  commencing  reign  of  the  Messiah 
in  his  glory,  as  the  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords,  the 
new  creation  of  the  heavens  and  tihe  earth,  the  judgment  of 
bis  enemies,  and  the  subjection  of  all  the  nations  to  his 
sceptre. 


AkT.  IV. — SUGOESTTOKS   RESPECTING  THE  MEANING  OP  O^Wff  av 

in  Acts  iii.  19.    By  Rev.  H.  Carleton. 

The  phrase,  ^*^  av  IX^wCi  xaipo*  ava^/ofcoj?,  rendered  in  the 
common  English  version  of  the  Bible,  ^'  when  the  times  of 
refreshing  shall  come,"  is  rendered  by  many  eminent  critics 
"  so  that  the  times  of  refreshing  may  come."  As  particu- 
larly eminent  among  this  class  of  interpreters,  the  writer 
would  refer  to  Bloomfield,  Tittmann,  Tertullian,  Heinsius, 
Lightfoot,  De  Dieu,  Raphelius,  Doddridge,  Dr.  A.  Clark, 
Scott,  and  Olshausen. 

The  opinion  of  modern  scholars,  especially  when  those 
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most  eminent  agree  in  giving  the  same  rendering  to  a  pas- 
sage of  Scripture,  bae  great  inflnenee  with  ministers  and 
laymen,  so  that  they  think  themselves  warranted,  on  snch 
authority,  to  set  aside  that  version  of  the  Scriptures,  by 
wliich  al<»ne  the  word  of  God  is  communicated  to  the  many 
millions  of  pe<^ple  who  speak  tlie  English  language.  This 
fact  might  seem  to  be  of  such  fearful  consequence  that  it 
would  beget  distrust  and  doubt  respecting  the  truthfulness, 
not  only  of  the  common  translation,  but  of  any  translation 
which  ordinary  scholars  may  make  for  themselves,  did  we 
not  know  that  diversity  of  opinion  can  never  destroy  the 
inimitable  perspicuity  of  the  saered  Scriptures — that  no 
sch(»Iar  would  willingly  disgrace  himself  by  such  a  transla- 
tion as  would  be  extensively  diflferent  from  the  many  that 
have  already  been  made ; — that  discussion  is  mainly  limited 
to  a  few  passages,  and  those  for  the  most  part  not  materially 
requisite  to  the  confirmation  of  an  essential  element  of  the 
Christian  faith.  And  yet  no  one  can  for  a  moment  doubt 
that  so  much  of  sacrediiess  attaches  itself  to  the  translation 
of  the  Bible  approved  by  the  entire  English  Church  of  Great 
Britain  and  America,  as  will,  with  reflecting  and  modest 
Christians,  restrain  a  wanton  or  thoughTless  criticism. 

As  it  is  proposed  in  this  article  to  offer  some  reasons  for 
retaining  the  rendering  of  ^^u(  av  given  in  the  English  ver- 
sion, it  may  be  thought  some  apology  should  be  made  for 
the  seeming  presumption  in  an  attempt  to  prove  that  the 
eminent  men  named  above,  have  made  a  blunder  in  being 
too  positive  respecting  a  question  of  grammar ;  and  yet  it 
will  be  maintained  that  the  English  Bible  carries  with  itself 
some  weight  of  authority  in  consideration  of  the  eminent 
abilities  of  the  translators.  To  this  it  may  be  objected  that 
men  engaged  in  making  a  translation  of  the  word  of  God 
entire  could  not  be  expected  to  devote  so  much  attention  to 
all  difficult  passages,  that  their  opinion  would  be  equally 
authoritative  with  that  of  distinguislied  scholars  agreeing 
in  the  version  of  a  verse  or  phrase  to  which  tlieir  attention 
has  been  particularly  called,  and  which  they  have  examined 
at  their  leisure,  enjoying  the  benefit  of  the  criticisms  of 
others.  It  may  be  further  objected  that  since  the  days  of 
King  James,  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
science  of  grammar,  on  account  of  which  the  scholars  of  the 
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present  day  enjoy  peculiar  facilities  for  accurately  solving 
philological  difficulties.  Tlie  first  objection  is  certainly 
important:  but  yet  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  com- 
mon English  version  was  made  by  men  who  enjoyed  many 
advantages  derived  from  previous  translations  and  discus- 
sions respecting  difficult  passage,  of  which  the  phrase  under 
consideration  is  one,  at  a  time  when  religious  themes  con- 
stituted the  topics  of  great  and  universal  interest. 

Sut  in  respect  to  the  claim,  that  modern  scholars  enjoy 
superior  advantages  over  those  wlio  lived  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  while  it 
is  freely  admitted  that  this  claim,  in  respect  to  some  things, 
is  well  made,  yet  in  other  respects,  scholars  of  the  former 
age  had  advantages  over  those  of  the  present  day.  Gram- 
mars and  improved  lexicons  are  important  helps  in  the 
study  of  language,  but  should  not  be  regarded  as  an  abso- 
lute necessity  to  a  true  scholar  nor  relied  upon  as  unerring 
guides,  and  it  is  worthy  of  serious  inquiry  whether  there  is 
not  a  tendency  to  rely  so  much  upon  elementary  books  that 
scholars  fail  to  exercise  an  independent  and  extensive 
examination  of  authors  which  is  essential  to  high  attain- 
ments. Every  successful  linguist  must  have  a  grammar  and 
lexicon  of  his  own,  made  from  his  private  reading  and 
observation  of  usage. 

At  the  time  when  the  common  version  of  the  Scriptures 
was  made,  literature  was  cultivated  to  a  very  great  extent : 
Greek  scholars  were  familiar  with  most  Grecian  authors. 
The  refined  literary  taste  of  the  age  secured  a  purity  of  dic- 
tion and  accurate  discrimination,  which  have  made  that 
period  the  golden  age  of  pure  English  literature.  Such 
refined  taste  and  culture  in  the  vernacular  must  have  quali- 
fied scholars  for  the  study  of  the  endless  resources  of  the 
Greek  language.  If  we  have  more  scientific  grammars, 
they  had  more  independent  and  self-reliant  grammarians. 
We  refer  to  Kuhner  and  Buttman :  they  referred  to  Plato  and 
Demosthenes.  We  trust  toPa8Sow,Schleusner,and  Wahl,  and 
Bretscbneider,  on  questions  of  usage :  they  were  able,  from 
their  extensive  reading  and  well-trained  memory,  to  produce 
to  their  own  minds,  the  facts  contained  in  the  language. 
And  it  is  deemed  proper  to  say  that  relying  upon  positive 
statements  made  by  able  scholars,  many  errors  have  been 
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transmitted  by  diBtinguished  authors  from  grammar  to 
grammar  and  from  lexicon  to  lexicon,  and  hare  been 
adhered  to  with  as  much  tenacity  as  ever  a  humble  Catho- 
lic received  the  instruction  of  his  priest.  It  is  further  urged 
that  while  we  are  under  great  obligation  to  German  writers, 
for  scientific  treatises  on  lexicography  and  grammar,  they 
are  so  excessively  fond  of  theories  and  of  subjecting  all 
usage  to  principles  or  classifications,  sometimes  arbitrary, 
that  their  statements,  however  positive,  should  be  received 
with  the  utmost  caution  ;  and  yet  their  authority  seems  to 
be  regarded  about  the  same  as  infallible. 

Tl)e  reasons  for  rendering  oc&jf  av,  in  the  passage  under 
consideration,  as  given  by  Drs.  Bloomfield  and  Olshausen, 
are  as  follows. 

ocwf  av  Mvjtfi,  &c.  "  Tlie  commentators  are  by  no  means 
agreed  on  the  sense  to  be  ascribed  to  5*^^  av,  which  most 
modem  commentators  suppose  to  be  when  or  after  that; 
taking  it  for  Icsidiv ;  others,  t/n/t7,  i.  e.  waiting  until.  Tlie 
latter,  however,  supposes  a  harsh  ellipsis;  and  as  to  the 
former,  though  examples  of  oflrwf  in  scnsu  xp®^«^  ^^^  not  rare, 
yet  not  with  av.  Besides,  turn  it  which  way  we  will,  it 
yields  no  satisfactory  sense.  (See  Scott.)  It  is  therefore 
better,  with  the  Syr.  Transl.,  and  many  eminent  commen- 
tators, from  Luther  downwards,  to  take  it  in  the  sense,  90 
that;  in  order  that,  as  Luke  ii.  35,  Matt.  vi.  5,  et  alibi. 
Thus  Tittm.  de  Syn.  IL,  p.  63  (who  adopts  this  sense),  shows 
at  large  that  wrw^  never,  properly  speaking,  denotes  time, 
unless  it  be  time  past;  as  in  Hom.  Odd.  xxii.  21,  Herod,  li. 
13.  In  the  present  passage,  it  cannot  havd  "  notionem  futnri 
exacti,"  because  av  is  added,  and  he  renders  "  ut  hoc  modo 
veniant  dies  dva^C^euig.^^  Tlie  sense  then  is,  "  that  so  the  times 
of  refreshing  may  come  from  the  j>rese7ice  of  the  Lord  f  i.  e. 
that  ye  may  see  with  joy  the  time  which  the  Lord  hath 
appointed  as  the  period  of  refreshing."  (Dr.  Bloomfield.) 

"  If  the  reference  of  verse  20  to  the  present  be  maintained, 
then  the  words  ovgj^  av  l>iw(ri — ^xai  d^otfTstkr,,^^  must  be  trans- 
lated "  cum  venerint  et  Dens  miserit,"  as  Kninoel  supposes. 
But  this  translation  is  inconsistent  not  only  with  the  par- 
ticle av,  which  is  not  connected  with  the  conjunction  wrw^, 
except  when  the  end  is  conceived  as  attainable  only  in  the 
future,  but  also  with  the  employment  of  o^rfcij  with  the  sub- 
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junctive,  for  it  can  mean  "  when,  as,"  only  with  the  indica- 
tive. (Corap.  Passow's  Lex.  under  this  word,  and  Winer's 
Grammar,  p.  285.)  The  coming  of  Christ,  (i.  e.  parousia) 
is,  therefore,  to  be  conceived  as  coincident  with  the  times 
of  refreshing,  and  his  sojourn  in  the  heavenly  world  closes 
with  his  return  to  the  earth  for  the  completion  of  his  work. 
The  conversion  of  men,  therefore,  and  the  diffusion  of  faith 
in  Christ,  are  the  condition  of  the  speedy  approach  of  that 
blessed  time,  a  thought  which  occurs  again  in  2  Pet.  iii.  9. 
(Dr.  Olfihausen.) 

We  certainly  cannot  conceive  why,  as  Dr.  Bloomfield 
asserts,  those  who  translate  o^gj^  av  <^  when,"  should  think 
these  words  are  used  for  ineuSwi^  for  it  is  doubted  if  that 
word  can  be  found  with  such  usage  in  the  Kew  Testament ; 
and  we  are  quite  contideut  that  it  occurs  very  rarely  in  any 
author.  It  may  be  thought  that  remarks  on  this  topic  are 
not  material  to  the  argument  We  would,  however,*  say, 
that  the  subject  of  this  essay  does  not  relate  simply  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  iJie  proper  rendering  of  Srwj  av.  We  desire  to 
call  attention  to  the  careless  remarks  of  good  and  learned 
men  who  have  written  comments  on  the  Divine  Scriptures. 
They  seem  to  have  had  but  a  partial  apprehension  of  the 
importance  of  their  work.  We  would  also  expose  the  error 
of  criticisms  based  upon  a  limiting  of  Greek  usage  within  a 
narrow  compass  and  restricting  it  by  arbitrary  rules,  such 
as  the  genius  of  the  language,  as  well  as  the  people  who 
spoke  it,  could  not  endure.  A  few  examples  wiU  show  that 
the  Greek  language  admitted  of  many  synonymous  phrases 
to  express  the  sense  indicated  by  ©«'«?  av,  provided  these 
words  should  be  rendered  wlun,  Dan.  iii.  5.  At  what  time 
ye  hear  the  sound,  &c.,  Greek  of  the  Sept.,  ^  av  &»pa  aw{)ifr^$ 
ifcjvyis.  The  same  rendering  in  the  16th  verse  has  for  the 
Greek  us  av  axoucijrs,  1  John  iii.  2,  i«v  ^avspoj^tj,  "  when  he 
shall  appear."  Matt.  xxv.  81.  o'^nv  Ss  s\ht  6  dio^  rw  rfv^pok'ou, 
"  when  the  Son  of  Man  shall  come."  Instead  of  an  adverb 
the  Greeks  sometimes  used  the  article  with  the  infinitive. 
It  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  determine  what  form  of 
expression  was  most  usual,  and  it  would  require  not  a  little 
space  to  present  all  the  forms  employed  by  good  authors. 

Dr.  Olshausen  says, "  o«'wff  can  never  mean '  when,  as,*  only 
with  the  indicative."    We  are  not  a  little  surprised  at  this 
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statement,  for  Scu^  is  very  frequently  fonnd  in  good  anthors 
with  the  optative  (Snbj.  of  the  historic  tenses).  Herodo- 
tus uses  the  word  in  this  connexion  very  frequently.  It  is 
certainly  a  fact  difficult  to  be  accounted  for,  that  a  man  so 
distinguished  for  critical  study,  siiould  have  been  ignorant 
respecting  what  even  a  careless  reader  would  hardly  fail 
to  notice.  Especially  as  Herodotus  is  an  author  who  is  j  ustly 
a  favorite  with  Greek  scholars.  The  reader  is  referred  to 
the  following  instances  of  the  use  of  o^tgj^  with  the  opta- 
tive in  the  sense  of  ijohen  or  after  that.  Herodotus,  H.  11, 
17, 100,  186,  196,  H.  13.  HI.  51, 148.  IV,  48, 130.  V.  9, 
29,  63.    VL  77,  et  alibi. 

The  fact  that  this  usage  abounds  in  the  writings  of  Hero- 
dotus, without  being  noticed  by  writers  who  profess  to  give 
all  the  material  facts  in  respect  to  the  question  under  discus- 
sion, illustrates  the  uncertainty  of  what  has  been  considered 
authority  in  philology.    It  may  be  urged  that  the  optative 
is  employed  only  in  connexion  with  the  hlstof'ic  tenses.    Yet 
the  statement  that  o^(»k  means  "  when  "  only  with  the  indica- 
tive is  not  true,  and  tends  to  deceive  in  respect  to  the  extent 
with  which  the  word  is  used  to  denote  time.     And  it  may 
be  further  suggested,  as  material  to  the  question,  that  the 
optative  is  the  subjunctive  of  the  historic  tenses ;  and  in 
subordinate  sentences,  it  represents  the  predicate  as  con- 
ceived from  the  standpoint  of  the  subject  of  the  principal 
sentence  as  the  subjunctive  does  from  the  position  of  the 
speaker  or  narrator.     Hence  we   might  expect  that,  inas- 
much as  o«'c«  is  largely  used  with  the  optative  in  subordi- 
nate sentences,  to  denote  time,  by  the  best  writers,  it  might, 
at  least  occasionally,  be  employed  with  the  subjunctive  to 
denote  the  conception  of  what  would  transpire  in  the  future. 
There  is  another  usage  of  o-rcj^  which  should  not  be  over- 
looked, i.  e.  with  the  subjunctive  as  an  adverb  of  manner, 
in  phrases  like  the  following,  ourw  oVwf  av  wtl  ^uvajada ; — o«'wj 
av  IxwjMv.    See  Herodotus,  VIIL  143, 144 ;  IX.  11.    Should 
it  be  said  that  we  cannot  affirm  that,  because  orcj^  was  used 
with  the  subjunctive  as  an  adverb  of  manner,  therefore  it 
was  used  in  the  same  connexion  as  an  adverb  of  time,  for 
in  language  the  question  is  not  about  what  might  be,  but 
what  is ;  it  may  be  answered  that  analogy  is  worth  some- 
thing, especially  when  manner  includes  time.   When  o^w^  av 
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denotes  manner,  and  that  too  of  an  actiofl  conceived  of  in 
fntnre,  it  could  be  no  violence  to  the  law  of  language,  if  the 
same  words  were  used  to  denote  time,  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  predicate,    oru^,  like  ug,  is  used  as  a  relative  adverb  cor- 
responding to  the  demonstrative  oWcj;.    And  J)^  is  used  as  an 
adverb  of  time  with  av  in  connexion  with  the  aorist  subjunc- 
tive.   See  Daniel  iii.  15.    There  would  therefore  seem  to 
be  no  reason  against  a  similar  usage  of  ov^u;  which  certainly 
in  other  connexions  as  frequently  denotes  '  time  when '  as  6^. 
And  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  written  and  spoken  language,  so  that  what  might 
be  common  in  the  latter  is  not  ordinarily  tolerated  in  the 
former.     And  yet  writers  intent  more  on  perspicuity  than 
classic  elegance,  and  who  are  accustomed  to  almost  daily 
extemporaneous    spfeaking    in    public,    not    unfrequently 
employ  in  writings,  usage  which  appropriately  belongs  to 
spoken  language.    Hence  in  ancient  books,  which  at»  best 
are  but  a. meagre  remnant  of  the  literature  of  the  age 
and  tongue  in  which  they  were  written,  we  find  very  fre- 
quently solitary  usage  both  in  respect  to  words  themselves 
and  their  definitions,  and  linguists  do  not  hesitate  to  translate 
accordingly  when  the  context  requires  it ;  and  they  do  not 
charge  the  writer  with  the  fault  of  barbarism.    But  Greek 
authors  furnish  examples  of  ov'cj^  used  with  the  present  and 
aorist  subjunctive. 

^iSovXjt  oL  xp*)?"' — Eur.  Phcsfiiea.  394. 

"  I  have  praised  lest  I  should  vex  your  mind,  when  I  shall 
ask  what  I  desire." 

It  should  be  remarked  that  oirw^  in  this  sentence  cannot  be 
rendered  by  the  conjunction  that^  nor  by  the  comparative 
adverb  as.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  to  be  impossible  to  give 
to  it  any  other  signification  than  tl\at  of  an  adverb  of  time. 
No  one  will  doubt  that  the  predicate  is  in  the  aorist  subj., 
as  in  the  text  under  discussion. 

But  Dr.  Bloomfield  says  there  are  no  examples  of  oVw^  in 
sensu  xpov«^  with  av.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  Homer : 

Zeuf  6'  apsnjv  avipf(f^iv  hq^iKKsi  rs  fi^ivu^si  re, 
o-rrojg  xfv  k6s\ji<rw'  h  yap  xapritfro^  ci^avrwv. 

HoH.  II.  zx.  243. 
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Tlie  present  sabjunctive  instead  of  the  aorist  sabj.  is 
used  in  this  passage,  inasmnch  as  the  writer  wished  to 
express  what  was  conceived  to  be  a  general  fact,  and  of 
habitual  occurrence.  Should  it  be  contended  that  ^w^  in 
this  passage  should  be  regarded  as  an  adverb  of  manner,  it 
is  answered  that  it  was  proverbial  with  Homer  to  represent 
that  the  gods  gave  strength  and  bravery  to  men  at  one 
time,  and  at  another  took  it  awaj  according  to  their  pleasure. 
And  in  the  passage  quoted  we  have  nothing  more  nor  lees 
than  this  common  proverb.  And  it  is  believed  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  find  a  corresponding  representation 
which  would  corroborate  a  rendering,  '^as  he  pleases." 
The  reader  is  referred  to  the  following  passages,  in  which  a 
correspondence  in  sentiment  with  the  above  will  be  readilj 
apprehended.  U.  iii.  439,  440,  yiii.  141-143,  zv.  492,  493, 
vii.  287-289.  It  seems  to  be  perfectly  obvious,  therefore, 
that  ov'cjf  in  this  passage  denotes  time  '^when.''  Accordingly, 
we  have  two  instances  in  which  the  word  is  an  adverb  of 
time  to  be  rendered  when^  one  with  the  aorist  subj.,  with- 
out av,  the  other  with  the  present  subj.  with  av.  These 
examples  are  found  within  the  very  limited  means  of  infor- 
mation at  our  command.  And  we  have  no  doubt  that  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  Grecian  literature  would  furnish 
many  instances  of  similar  usage.  We  have,  therefore,  a 
refutation  of  the  positive  assertions  that  ov'gj^  is  used  only 
with  the  indicative  ;  and  that  it  is  never  used  with  av  "  in 
sensu  xp°***^' ' 

Another  statement  which  Dr.  Bloomfield  makes  from 
Tittmann  requires  an  examination.  It  is  this:  "In  the  present 
passage,  he  observes  it  cannot  have  'notionem  futuri 
exacti,'  because  av  is  added."  The  chief  objection  of  Dr. 
Bloomfield  to  rendering  oirw^  when  seems  to  have  been  that 
"  av  is  added."  And  this  objection  is  based  more  npon  the 
requirements  of  the  nature  of  the  language  than  absence  of 
usage,  i.e.  is  more  positive  than  negative.  We  are  much 
sui'prised  at  this.  We  cannot  imagine  why  he  maintains 
that  the  word  cannot,  in  connexion  with  av,  have  "  noiia- 
nem futuri  exacti."  We  were  inclined  to  think  on  reading 
this  statement,  that  he  or  his  compositor  made  a  mistake  by 
which  Tittmann  was  made  to  say  just  the  reverse  of  what  be 
did  say.    Otherwise,  we  must  suppose  that  both  commenta- 
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tors  and  grammariaos  forget  an  obvious  principle  of  their 
language.  The  usage  of  av  with  particles,  and  phrases 
followed  by  the  subj.  aorist,  is  given  by  grammarians  as 
follows : 

**  When  the  particfes  and  phrases  to  which  av  is  subjoined, 
are  followed  by  the  subjunctive  of  the  aorist,  this  constitutes  a 
preterite  by  supposition  or  anticipation,  and  consequently,  when 
the  connexion  refers  to  future  time,  it  forms  a  future  preterite. 
Lat.  Futnrum  Ezactum." — 6r.  of  Buttman,  p.  388. 

*^  The  future  perfect  is  used  in  Greek  only  in  the  principal 
clauses  of  a  sentence,  and  in  subordinate  clauses,  introduced  by 
5ri  and  ^  that.  In  all  other  subordinate  clauses,  the  aorist 
subj.  (more  seldom  the  p^rf.  subj.)  is  used  instead  of  it  in  con- 
nexion with  a  conjunction  compounded  of  av,  as  ^av,  ^rav,  Irei^av, 
5rav,  «'p/v,  av,  Itfr'  av,  %  av,  etc. — ^Kuhner's  6r.  255,  rem.  9. 

If  these  distinguished  grammarians  have  correctly  stated 
the  principle  of  the  language  it  would  be  difficult  to  con- 
ceive why  oirwj,  in  the  passage  under  discussion,  "  cannot 
have  the  notionem  futuri  exacti  because  av  is  added." 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  assertions  of  Olshausen,  that  oirw^ 
can  be  rendered  "  when  "  only  with  the  indicative,  and  of 
Bloomfield,  that  it  cannot  be  rendered  "  when,"  if  av  be 
added,  are  both  contradicted  by  usage  and  obvious  gram- 
matical principles. 

Having  proved,  as  we  think,  that  oiru^  av  may,  according 
to  the  usage  of  the  Greek  language,  be  rendered  when^  it 
remains  to  inquire  whether  the  context  favors  this  rendering, 
or  whether  a  more  correct  translation  would  be,  so  that. 

If  we  adopt  the  latter,  making  oirw^  a  final  conjunction, 
we  must  understand  that  the  apostle  taught  that  the 
speedy  coming  of  **  times  of  refreshing,"  and  of  Jesus 
Christ  were  conditioned  by  the  repentance  of  his  hearers. 
Olshausen  says  :  "  The  conversion  of  men,  therefore,  and  the 
diffusion  of  faith  in  Christ,  are  the  condition  of  the  speedy 
approach  of  that  blessed  time,  a  thought  which  occurs 
again  in  2  Pet  iii.  9."  This  exposition  presents  thoughts 
not  contained  in  the  words  of  the  apostle.  He  urged  upon 
his  hearers  the  duty  of  repentance,  and  if  he  added  as  a 
promised  blessing  to  persuade  them  to  perform  this  duty, 
that  their  conversion  would  secure  the  speedy  return  of  the 
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Lord  Jesus  ;  there  is  nothing  in  his  language  which  would 
indicate  that  the  enjoyment  of  the  promised  blessing  was 
contingent  on  the  diffusion  of  faith  in  Him,  or  the  conver- 
sion of  others  besides  tliemselves.  The  tiling  promised  was 
for  them,  on  condition  of  tlieir  repentance.  The  words  of 
the  apostle  are  limited  to  those  to  whom  he  spoke,  only,  as 
they  may  be  regarded  as  doctrinal.  Other  men  who  repent 
may  have  the  assurance  of  the  same  blessing.  There  is  no 
allusion  to  such  an  association  of  men  that  the  reward  of 
the  truly  penitent  depends  upon  the  penitence  of  other  sin- 
ners. If  it  could  be  shown  that  the  statement  of  Dr. 
Olshausen  were  a  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  certainly  it  is  not 
tauglit  in  the  text  under  consideration.  Nor  is  it  taught  in 
2  Pet.  iii.  9,  where  the  apostle  says :  "  The  Lord  is  not  slack 
concernin^r  his  promise,  as  some  men  count  slackness ;  but 
is  long-suffering  to  usward,  not  willing  that  any  should 
perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance."  In  this 
passage  tlie  inspired  writer  affirms  very  positively  that  the 
promise  of  God  to  believers  will  be  fulfilled  without  any 
variation,  and  that  it  will  not  be  changed  nor  deferred ;  nor 
is  the  notion  of  Dr  OLshausen  a  doctrine  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.  The  language  of  the  Divine  word  everywhere 
is:  *' If  thou  be  wise,  thou  shalt  be  wise  for  thyself;  but  if 
thou  scornest,  thou  alone  shalt  bear  it."  (Prov.  ix.  12.) 

Should  it  be  said  that  the  blotting  out  of  sins  is  the  bless- 
ing promised  to  the  penitent ;  and  the  times  of  refreshing 
and  the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  are  merely  desirable  cir- 
cumstances, not  essential  to  the  felicity  of  the  redeemed,  and 
consequently  may  be  varied,  deferred,  or  dispensed  with 
without  any  neglect  or  slackness  in  the  fulfilment  of  what  is 
promised,  we  should  affirm  that  such  an  idea  would  be  ex- 
cluded by  tlie  language  of  the  text,  wliich,  on  condition  that 
oflTw^  is  a  final  conjunction,  contains  two  promises,  viz.  the 
blotting  out  of  sins,  which,  though  inferior,  stands  in  the 
relation  of  cause  to  the  second  and  greater.  We  could  not 
suppose  that  the  apostle  urged  his  hearers  to  seek  the  higliest 
good,  "  in  order  that "  they  might  enjoy  a  merely  convenient 
privilege,  even  if  the  laws  of  language  would  admit  such  a 
construction.  And  aside  from  this,  the  word  of  God  ever 
associates  the  enjoyment  of  the  good  promised  to  believers 
with  the  appearing  of  the  Lord,  without  which,  instead  of 
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being  truly  wise  and  blessed  in  the  exercise  of  faith,  they 
are  of  all  men  the  most  miserably  deluded ;  for  the  resur- 
rection of  the  righteous  cannot  be  until  our  Lord  shall  come. 
And  so  dependent  is  the  inheritance  of  the  sons  of  God  on 
tlie  resurrection  that  an  inspired  apostle  says :  **  The  whole 
creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain  together  until  now, 
and  not  only  they^  but  ourselves  also,  which  ha^re  the  first 
fruits  of  the  Spirit;  even  we  ourselves  groan  within  our- 
selves, waiting  for  the  adoption,  to  wit,  the  redemption  of 
our  body  "  (Rom.  viii,  22,  23).  Another  apostle  has  said : 
"  Beloved,  now  are  we  the  sons  of  God,  and  it  doth  not  yet 
appear  what  we  shall  be ;  but  we  know  that  when  he  shall 
appear  we  shall  be  like  him,  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is  " 
(1  John  iii.  2). 

It  may  be  further  objected  against  the  translation  of  o^-oj^ 
av  by  '*  90  thai^'^  making  the  coming  of  times  of  refreshing 
and  of  the  appearing  of  tlie  Lord  dependent  upon  the  repen- 
tance of  men  and  t)ie  diffusion  of  the  gospel,  that  such  a 
view  is  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  respecting 
the  future  coming  of  Christ. 

The  Scriptures  teach  that  Christ  will  come  to  be  glorified 
in  his  saints  as  a  fact  determined  by  the  Father,  and  men 
are  exhorted  to  prepare  to  meet  it.  Neither  the  coming 
nor  the  time  of  the  coming  depends  upon  the  conversion  of 
men.  In  proof  of  this  we  need  only  refer  the  reader  to 
what  our  Saviour  said  on  the  subject.  "  What  I  say  unto 
you  I  say  unto  all,  watch."  And  we  are  commanded  to 
watch,  because  we  "know  not  what  hour  our  Lord  doth 
come."  Our  Saviour  did,  indeed,  teach  that  the  gospel 
must  be  preached  among  all  nations  before  the  end  should 
come.  But  tliere  seems  to  be  no  assurance  that  men  gene- 
rally would  believe  the  gospel;  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
plainly  predicted  both  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  that  before 
His  coming  there  would  be  an  apostasy — that  the  man 
of  sin  would  be  revealed,  so  that  there  would  be  but  little 
faith  on  the  earth. 

Tlie  conversion  of  men,  therefore,  cannot  be  the  condition 
of  the  coming  of  the  Lord  according  to  his  promise.  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  further  argued,  thougli  the  conversion  of 
men  was  not  a  condition  of  his  coming  at  a  remote  period, 
yet  had  men  readily  received  tlio  gospel  in  the  days  of  the 
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apostle**,  his  ",?/v<'<7y"  return  would  have  been  secured. 
There  is  nothing  in  tlie  lan<]^uage  of  the  text  which  would 
indicate  or  authorize  such  an  opinion.  If  the  words  o^-gj^  av 
indicate  that  repentance  was  the  condition  of  the  return  of 
Jesus  Christ,  it  Avas  a  condition  at  one  time  as  well  as 
another.  Whether  tiiis  repentance  which  would  secure 
such  a  result,  were  the  act  of  one  or  one  thousand,  or  of  a 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  world,  it  is  to  be  consi- 
dered the  necessary  antecedent  of  the  consequent.  There 
is  no  possible  alhision  to  a  conditioned  promise  that  if  the 
men  of  that  age  would  repent  Christ  would  "  speedily '' 
cotne,  but  if  only  a  small  number  should  obey  the  gospel, 
liis  advent  would  be  left  to  the  unsearchable  determina- 
tion of  the  Father,  in  respect  to  time  and  fitting  circum- 
stances. This  teaching  certainly  is  not  in  the  text.  True, 
there  is  a  specific  application  of  the  words  of  Peter  to  those 
whom  he  addressed,  yet  being  doctrinal,  they  may  unques- 
tionably be  addressed  to  men  of  this  age  as  they  were  to 
them.  If  it  were  a  doctrine  received  among  Christians  at 
that  time,  that  it  was  the  peculiar  privilege  of  those  who 
lived  at  that  time  to  be  able  to  secure  the  return  of  Christ 
by  a  general  acceptance  of  the  gospel,  the  words  under  con- 
sideration would  probably  have  been  received  accord- 
ingly. But  we  doubt  if  such  a  doctrine  can  anywhere  be 
found  in  the  Scriptures. 

Hence  it  seems  to  be  evident  that  if  o-rwj  av  should  be 
rendered  "  so  that,"  we  are  c«>mpelled  to  adopt  the  exposi- 
tion that  would  give  to  every  penitent  sinner  the  assurance 
of  the  "speedy  "  coining  of  the  times  of  refreshing.  Many 
repented  at  the  preaching  of  Peter.  But  Jesus  and  the 
times  of  refreshing  did  not  come.  Shall  we  therefore  say 
that  the  early  Cliristians  did  not  receive  the  blessing  pro- 
mised to  the  penitent  ?  It  would  appear  that  they  did  not, 
if  that  which  was  promised  was  the  **  speedy"  coming  of 
the  times  of  refreshing.  Certainly  we  cannot  think  that 
Peter  urged  inen  to  repent  by  considerations  which  were 
never  reah'zed  by  those  who  yielded  to  his  exhortations. 

Dr.  Bloonifield  was  evidently  not  satisfied  with  his  own 
rendering  of  the  phrase  under  consideration.  lie  says, 
the  sense,  then,  is,  "  that  so  the  times  of  refreshing  may 
•come  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,"  i.e.  "  that  ye  may  see 
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with  joy  the  time  which  the  Lord  hath  appointed  as  the 
period  of  refreshing."  It  is  difficult  to  perceive  liow  he 
could  think  that  the  phrases  "  that  so  the  times  of  refreshing 
may  come,"  and  that  ye  may  see  with  joy  the  time  that  the 
Lord  hath  appointed  as  the  period  of  refreshing,  are  synony- 
mous,  especially  when  "  that  «o,"  if  it  be  apparently  equi- 
valent in  its  import,  is  regarded  by  him  as  in  nothing  dif- 
ferent from  "*<?  that^^  He,  as  we  should  think,  uncon- 
sciously to  himself,  abandons  his  exegesis  based  upon  an 
unguarded  assumption  respecting  usage,  and  follows  the 
analogy  of  other  Scriptures  which  refer  to  the  great  theme. 

It  remains  to  examine  the  rendering  found  in  our  English 
version,  "  when  the  times  of  refreshing  shall  come,"  &c. 

If  we  translate  o^gj^  av  when^  we  must  understand  that 
the  period  of  the  coming  of  the  times  of  refreshing  was 
designedly  left  indefinitet  by  the  speaker,  either  because  it 
was  not  essential  to  his  discourse,  or  because  it  had  not  been 
revealed  from  the  Father.  The  phrase  is  just  what  it 
should  be  if  he  had  wished  to  have  his  hearers  understand 
that  it  was  the  prerogative  of  God  to  know  the  proper  time 
for  his  own  acts,  as  we  have  seen  from  the  quotation  from 
Homer.  And  we  know  that  after  the  ascension  of  our 
Lord  his  disciples  were  accustomed  to  refer  to  tlje  time  of 
their  Lord's  return,  as  a  subject  respecting  which  they  should 
not  make  inquiries.  It  may  be  profitable  to  place  in  imme* 
diate  connexion  the  o«'Wir  av  f>Ji(^iSi  xaipoi,  "  wlien  the  times 
shall  come,"  of  Peter  with  the  o^irw^  xiv  fdsXi^tfjv,  "  when  he 
pleases  or  when  he  shall  please,"  of  Homer.  In  both 
instances,  the  event  is  conceived  of  as  transpiring  when 
it  shall  please  God  to  bring  it  to  pass,  who  keeps  the  times 
or  seasons  in  his  own  power.  In  the  passage  before  us,  by 
the  use  of  the  aorist  subj.,  in  connexion  with  av,  joined  to 
an  adverbial  particle,  the  predicate  has  the  force  of  a  future 
perfect;  accordingly  the  blessing  promised  to  the  penitent 
would  be  fully  possessed  subsequent  to  the  coming  of  the 
times  of  refreshing,  and  the  appearing  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
Three  topics  demand  attention. 

1.  Do  the  sacred  writers  uniformly'  speak  of  the  time  of 
our  Saviour's  second  coming  when  the  times  of  refreshing 
will  commence,  as  reserved  in  the  power  of  the  Father  ? 

2.  Do  the  sacred  writers  represent  that  believers  in  Christ 
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will  enter  upen  the  enjoyment  of  the  bleesingB  promised  to 
them  at  His  second  appearing  1 

3.  Did  Peter,  in  the  passage  before  us,  speak  in  appro- 
priate terms  of  these  promised  blessings,  to  be  enjoyed  when 
Christ  shall  come  ? 

1.  The  following  Scriptures  will  be  a  sufScient  answer  to 
the  first  question : 

'^  But  of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not  the 
angels  of  heavens,  but  my  Father  only."  Matt.  xxiv.  37. 
'^And  he  said  unto  them,  it  is  not  for  you  to  know  the  times 
or  the  seasons  which  the  Father  hath  put  in  his  own  power." 
Acts  i.  7. 

^'  But  of  the  times  and  the  seasons,  brethren,  ye  have  no 
need  that  I  write  unto  you.  For  yourselves  know  perfectly 
that  the  day  of  the  Lord  so  cometh  as  a  thief  in  the  night 
For  when  they  shall  say  peace  and  safety,  then  sudden 
destruction  cometh  upon  them,  as  travail  upon  a  woman 
with  child,  and  they  shall  not  escape."  1  Thess.  v.  2,  3. 

2.  The  Scriptures  uniformly  teach  that  the  righteous  will 
enter  upon  the  possession  of  the  promised  inheritance  at 
the  appearing  of  our  Saviour  Jesus,  when  their  bodies 
shall  be  raised  up. 

It  is  considered  proper  to  call  attention,  in  this  connexion, 
to  the  fact  that  the  sacred  writers  very  seldom  refer  to  a 
state  of  conscious  blessedness  between  death  and  the  second 
coming  of  Christ.  Those,  however,  who  deny  such  a  state 
do  greatly  err,  for  there  are  passages  in  the  Bible  which  do 
unmistakably  aflirm,  that  when  believers  leave  the  body 
they  are  "  present  with  the  Lord,"  and  that  death  to  them 
is  gain.  But  in  recent  times  we  have  greatly  departed 
from  the  custom  of  prophets  and  apostles,  who  uniformly 
encouraged  their  own  hearts,  and  the  hearts  of  their  fellow- 
Christians,  by  presenting  before  their  minds,  that  when 
Arising  from  the  dead  to  meet  their  Lord  at  his  appearing, 
they  would  enjoy  unending  bliss.  Job  declares  his  hope 
in  the  following  emphatic  terms :  "  For  I  know  that  my 
Eedeemer  liveth,  and  that  he  shall  stand  at  the  latter  day 
upon  the  eartli :  And  though  after  my  skin  worms  destroy 
this  hodyy  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God :  whom  I  shall 
see  for  myself,  and  mine  eyes  shall  behold,  and  not  another ; 
ilumgh  my  reins  be  consumed  within  me."  Job  xix.  25-27. 
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The  PealmiBt  also  looked  for  the  blessedness  of  the  saints  at 
the  resurrection.  "  As  for  me,  I  will  behold  thy  face  in 
righteousness;  I  shall  be  satisfied  when  I  awake  in  thj 
likeness."  Psalm  xvii.  16. 

The  apostle  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  gives 
the  hope  which  sustained  the  ancient  saints  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  cruel  persecation.  "  Women  received  their  dead 
raised  to  life  again ;  and  others  were  tortured  not  accepting 
deliverance,  that  they  might  receive  a  better  remunera* 
tion."  Heb.  xi.  36. 

Onr  Saviour  also  refers  his  disciples  to  the  same  period, 
as  the  time  when  devotion  to  himself  would  receive  its 
reward.  ''  But  when  thou  makest  a  feast,  call  the  poor,  the 
maimed,  the  lame,  and  the  blind,  for  thou  shalt  be  blessed ; 
for  they  cannot  recompense  thee :  for  thou  shalt  be  recom* 
pensed  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just."  Luke  xiv.  13,  14. 
The  following  passages  of  the  word  of  God  teach  the  same 
great  fact :  "  For  we  know  that  the  whole  creation  groaneth 
and  travaileth  in  pain  together  until  now;  and  not  only 
they^  but  ourselves  also,  which  have  received  the  first  fruits 
of  the  Spirit ;  even  we  ourselves  groan  within  ourselves, 
waiting  for  the  adoption,  to  wit,  the  redemption  of  our 
bodies."  Rom.  viii.  21,  22.  "  For  I  am  now  ready  to  be 
offered,  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  I  have 
fought  the  good  fight ;  I  have  finished  my  course.  I  have 
kept  the  faith  :  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown 
of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  shall 
give  me  at  that  day ;  and  not  to  me  only,  but  to  all  them 
also  that  love  his  appearing."  2  Tim.  iv.  6-8. 

"  Set  your  afi^ections  on  things  above,  not  on  things  on 
the  earth.  For  ye  are  dead,  and  your  life  is  hid  with 
Christ  in  Gtod.  When  Christ,  who  is  our  life,  shall  appear, 
then  shall  ye  also  appear  with  him  in  glory."  Col.  iii.  2-4. 

With  such  passages  the  New  Testament  abounds — pas- 
sages which  present  the  hopes  of  the  Christian  as  over- 
looking all  that  intervenes,  and  resting  in  the  ^'  times  of 
refreshing;"  of  the  glorious  appearing  of  our  great  God 
and  Saviour.  This  state  of  mind  was  not  occasional,  but 
constant ;  not  of  a  few,  but  of  all. 

3.  The  blessing  promised  to  the  penitent,  in  the  passage 
nder  discussion,  is  the  blotting  out  of  sins  "  when  the  time 
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of  refreshing  shall  come  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and 
toften  he  shall  send  Jesus  Christ."  It  will  not  be  doubted 
that,  as  the  blotting  ont  of  transgression  is  an  element  so 
ejisential  to  future  hlessedness,  that  without  it  happiness 
must  be  exchanged  for  unutterable  torment,  it  might  with 
propriety  be  put  as  a  part  for  the  whole  in  an  impassioned 
discourse.  Kor  do  we  deem  it  necessary  to  refer  to  parti- 
cular passages  to  prove  that  it  was  common  with  Christ  and 
his  apostles  to  speak  of  the  blessings  secured  to  those  who 
believed,  by  affirming  that  their  sins  are  forgiven. 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  forgiveness  of  sin  is  a  present 
blessing,  which  the  penitent  immediately  receives,  and  that 
to  interpret  the  apostle's  language,  so  as  to  defer  the  blot- 
ting out  of  sins  until  the  coming  of  Christ,  would  involve 
it  in  inexplicable  obscurity.  It  is  believed  that  this  objec- 
tion arises  from  the  prevailing  indiflTerence  respecting  the 
Scripture  doctrine  of  the  coming  of  Christ  and  the  first 
resurrection.  The  sacred  writers  abundantly  teach  that 
there  is  nothing  perfected  in  respect  to  the  saints  until  the 
resurrection.  What  is  enjoyed  in  this  world,  and  even 
what  is  enjoyed  by  departed  saints,  is  but  an  earnest,  a 
foretaste,  in  consideration  of  the  certainty  of  the  future 
possession  of  the  redemption  of  the  body.  The  final  act  of 
blotting  out  of  sins  will  be  at  the  judgment  Hence  the 
apostle  Paul  says,  "  Tlie  last  enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed 
is  death."  1  Cor.  xv.  26.  The  meaning  is,  the  salvation  of 
the  people  of  God  is  not  complete  until  the  body  is  ran- 
somed from  the  power  of  the  grave,  where  it  is  now  held, 
according  to  the  original  decree  against  sin.  When  tliat 
shall  have  been  accomplished,  the  triumphal  song  will  be 
sung,  "  O  death,  where  is  thy  sting  i  O  grave,  where  is 
thy  victory  ?  The  sting  of  death  is  sin,  and  the  strength 
of  sin  is  the  law ;  but  thanks  be  to  God  which  giveth  us 
the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

From  this  passage,  also,  we  learn  that  the  power  of  sin  is 
not  wholly  removed  until  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 
Finally,  we  are  positively  taught  that  the  blotting  out  of  sin 
by  a  formal  act  or  decree  will  be  done  when  Christ  shall 
judge  the  quick  and  the  dead  at  his  appearing,  and  ^is 
kingdom ;  when  he  "  shall  say  to  those  on  his  right  hand. 
Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  pre- 
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pared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world."  Matt. 
XXV.  39. 

These  passages  will  suflSce  to  show  that  the  blotting  out 
of  sins,  as  a  formal,  judicial  act,  will  be  at  the  judgment, 
when  Christ  shall  commence  his  glorious  reign.  Accord- 
ingly, the  language  of  the  apostle  corresponds  in  this  par- 
ticular with  the  teachings  of  other  parts  of  the  Bible  on 
this  subject. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say,  that  we  think  we  have 
shown  that  the  rendering  of  wrw^  av,  "  when,"  is  sustained 
by  the  usage  of  the  Greek  language,  and  that  such  a  ren- 
dering is  favored  by  the  context ;  whereas  the  rendering 
so  that  involves  the  interpretation  of  the  passage  in  inex- 
plicable difficulties.  And  if  these  suggestions  are  accord- 
ing to  truths  it  would  seem  to  follow  that,  so  far  as  the 
translation  of  this  passage  gives  any  instruction  on  the  sub- 
ject, our  common  English  version  of  the  Bible  is  better 
authority  respecting  the  meaning  of  the  original  than  the 
exegetical  remarks  or  criticisms  of  many  of  the  most  learned 
philologists. 


Abt.  V. — ^Thb  Benefits  of  a  Knowledge  of  the  Purposes 
God  has  revealed  in  respect  to  his  Kingdom. 

xcu  njfouvrfiff  ra  h  au«7i  y«yfafj.(x^va'     o  yap  xaifo^  lyyC^, 

"  Haj»py  he  who  reads  and  they  who  hear  the  words  of 
this  prophecy,  and  keep  (preserve,  cherish)  the  things  writ- 
ten in  it,  for  the  time  is  near."  Rev.  i.  3. 

The  blessing  here  assured  to  those  who  read,  hear,  and 
cherish  what  is  written  in  the  Revelation,  is  not  a  special 
benediction  from  God,  expressive  of  his  approbation,  but 
benefits  that  arise  to  them  from  the  knowledge,  belief,  and 
expectation  of  the  futurities  he  has  foreshown,  in  respect  to 
the  world  and  church.  It  is  a  prediction  that,  to  those  who 
receive,  and  live  in  the  faith  of  the  great  things  he  has 
revealed  in  the  words  and  symbols  of  the  book,  they  will 
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prove  the  means  of  signal  benefits,  a  trne  happiness,  by  the 
knowledjje  of  hig  ways  wliich  they  impart,  the  supports  they 
yield  to  faith,  the  views  they  present  of  the  future  redemp- 
tion of  the  world,  and  the  thoughts  and  hopes  they  inspire 
of  the  glory  and  bliss  of  immortal  life  in  his  everlasting 
kingdom.  The  prediction  implies,  accordingly,  that  the 
prophecy  is  intelligible ;  that  those  who  take  proper  raea^ 
sures  will  obtain  a  knowledge  of  what  it  teaches,  and  will 
gain  it  from  the  words  of  the  prophecy  itself,  not  fiom 
foreign  sources,  and  that  that  knowledge  will  be  eminently 
conducive  to  their  well  being ;  and  that  implies  that  it  is 
essential  to  their  true  peace  and  happiness,  that  without  it 
they  will  fail  of  a  just  comprehension  of  his  providence, 
the  great  ends  he  is  pursuing,  and  the  issue  he  is  soon  to 
reach  ;  and  will  be  left  to  darkness,  discouragement,  and  pei^ 
haps  despair.  We  propose  to  point  out  some  of  the  things 
revealed  in  the  Apocalypse,  that  are  thus  adapted  to  inspire 
coniidence  in  God,  submission  nnder  the  great  trials  to 
which  he  subjects  his  people,  and  serenity  and  joy  in  the 
prospect  of  the  redemption  in  which  the  conflicts  that  are  so 
long  to  agitate  and  darken  the  world,  are  finally  to  termi- 
nate. 

1.  Among  them  is  the  fact,  that  the  revelations  of  the 
proj)hecy  in  respect  to  the  administration  God  is  now  exer- 
cising, and  is  hereafter  to  exercise  over  the  earth,  were  not 
confined  to  men,  but  were  made  known  also  to  the  intelli- 
gences that  dwell  in  all  his  other  worlds.  Tlie  disclosures 
of  the  Apocalypse  to  John  were  also  made  at  the  same  time 
to  the  angelic  orders,  and  drew  from  them  expressions  of 
their  sense  of  the  righteousness,  wisdom,  and  graciousness 
of  God's  ways,  that  show  that  they  had  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  all  that  concerns  the  character  and  condition  of 
mankind,  and  tlie  work  which  Christ  has  wrought  for  their 
redemption.  The  angels  that  were  present  in  the  visions, 
the  prophet  states,  were  in  the  narrowest  sense  the  terms 
can  bear,  between  four  and  five  hundred  millions.  They 
may  have  been,  and  probably  were,  many  times  that 
number ;  thousands,  perhaps  myriads  of  millions ;  as  my- 
riads of  myriads,  the  numbers  used  by  the  prophet,  instead 
of  being  merely  two  myriads  multiplied  by  two  myriads, 
may  have  been  tens,  hundreds,  or  thousands  of  myriads, 
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mnltiplied  by  a  like  number  of  ten  thousands ;  and  they, 
on  the  principle  on  which  other  symbols  were  used,  were 
but  representatives  of  the  immeasurably  greater  hosts  of 
which  their  several  orders  consist,  to  whom,  and  to  all 
lower  ranks  of  intelligences  that  are  under  their  sway,  it 
was,  doubtless,  their  office  to  communicate  what  Ood 
revealed  to  them.  On  the  Lamb's  receiving  the  sealed  book 
from  the  hand  of  the  Father,  they  uttered  their  trust  and 
joy  in  the  chant :  "  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to 
receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and 
honor,  and  glory,  and  blessing."  This  shows  that  they 
were  aware  of  Christ's  deity,  his  incarnation,  his  death  for 
the  expiation  of  the  sins  of  men,  his  exaltation  to  supreme 
power,  and  the  oflSce  he  was  to  exercise  in  heaven  and  the 
homa<re  he  was  to  receive  on  earth  as  the  ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse.  And  that  implies  that  they  had  a  full  knowledge 
also  of  the  nature,  fall,  and  condition  of  man,  and  the  nature 
of  the  salvation  Christ  is  to  accomplish  for  those  whom  he 
redeems.  And  to  that  knowledge  of  what  was  past,  was 
now  added  the  foresight  of  all  the  future  that  was  revealed 
through  the  words  and  symbols  of  the  visions. 

Now  this  revelation  of  the  events  disclosed  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse to  those  angelic  orders,  and  communication  by  them, 
undoubtedly,  to  all  other  ordera  of  intelligences,  is  suited  to 
impress  the  believer  with  the  greatness  of  God's  designs, 
and  to  inspire  him  with  assurance  of  his  wisdom  and  good- 
ness. It  indicates  that  the  great  and  terrible  events  of 
which  it  was  foreshown  our  world  was  and  is  to  be  the 
scene,  have  an  office  to  fill  as  vast  as  the  universe  itself  is 
of  God's  intelligent  creatures,  and  that  their  permission  in 
the  shf^pes  and  conditions  in  which  they  take  place,  is  of 
some  imperative  necessity,  and  for  some  holy  and  beneficent 
end.  God  would  not  communicate  a  foreknowledge  of 
them  to  those  infinite  hosts  of  the  loftiest  ranks  in  his 
empire,  and  through  them  to  all  other  orders  of  his  holy 
subjects,  unless  the  knowledge  of  them  was  essential  to 
their  just  comprehension  of  him,  and  perfection  in  wis- 
dom, trust,  and  love.  And  such  a  knowledge  of  them  would 
not  be  essential  to  their  perfect  intelligence,  rectitude,  and 
blessedness,  unless  the  permission  of  the  events  themselves, 
so  far  as  they  are  evil  acts  of  men,  and  the  acts  of  judg- 
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mcnt  he  was  to  exercise  in  regard  to  them,  were  indispens- 
able to  the  vindication  of  his  rights,  the  manifestation  of 
liis  perfections,  and  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  redemp- 
tion of  the  world  in  greatness  and  glory  as  his  boundless 
wisdom  contemplates.  It  is  intuitively  certain  that  he 
would  not  permit  such  awful  crimes  as  the  persecution,  by 
the  civil  powers,  of  those  who  worship  him,  and  the  apos- 
tasy of  the  church  itself  to  idol  worship,  if  there  were  not 
reasons  of  infinite  moment  for  their  permission.  And  it  is 
equally  clear,  that  he  would  not  reveal  those  crimes  and 
impieties  beforehand  to  his  whole  intelligent  kingdom,  and 
make  them  spectators  of  their  occurrence,  if  the  reasons 
of  their  permission  were  not  such,  as  that  all  the  ranks  and 
individuals  of  that  universe  can  and  do  see  it  is  righteous 
and  wise.  It  is  because  his  administration  is  infinitely 
becoming  his  perfections,  and  is  ordered  with  a  reference 
to  the  highest  good  of  his  vast  empire,  that  he  chooses  it, 
and  makes  it  known  to  his  holy  subjects  in  all  other  worlds. 

Happy,  then,  are  they  who  discern  and  carry  in  their 
thoughts  this  gi*eat  feature  of  the  revelation  made  in  this 
prophecy.  I«.  what  grandeur  it  reveals  the  Almighty. 
With  what  significance  it  invests  the  events  that  filled  the 
ages  that  have  pass^  since  the  revelation  was  made. 
What  immeasurable  moment  it  gives  to  all  our  blessings, 
our  trials,  our  falls,  and  our  obediences.  What  confidence 
in  God  it  is  suited  to  inspire  ;  what  submission  to  his  will ; 
what  joyous  expectations  of  the  hour  when  the  mysteries  of 
the  present  administration  shall  meet  a  solution  in  that  for 
which  it  is  preparing  the  way. 

2.  The  revelations  pf  this  prophecy  were  also  made  to 
those  who  had  been  redeemed  from  our  world,  and  dwell  in 
the  divine  presence.  The  living  creatures  who  stood  next 
the  throne,  and  the  elders  who  sat  before  it,  were  redeemed 
men,  as  is  seen  from  their  chant,  on  the  Lamb's  receiving  the 
sealed  book. 

"  And  when  he  took  the  book,  the  four  living  crea- 
tures, and  the  twenty -four  elders,  fell  down  before  the 
Lamb,  having  every  one  of  them  a  harp,  and  golden  cups 
full  of  odors,  which  are  prayers  of  the  saints.  And  they 
sing  a  new  song,  saying,  'Worthy  art  thou  to  take  the  book 
and  to  open  the  seals  thereof  ;  for  thou  wast  slain  and  hast 
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redeemed  ns  to  God  by  thy  blood  out  of  every  kindred,  and 
tongue,  and  people,  and  nation  ;  And  thou  haet  made  U8 
unto  our  God  kings  and  priests,  and  we  shall  reign  on  the 
earth."  As  they  had  been  redeemed  by  Christ's  blood,  they 
were  human  beings  ;  and  as,  though  their  number  was 
small,  they  had  been  redeemed  out  of  every  kindred  and 
tongue  and  people  and  nation,  they  must  have  spoken  as 
symbols  of  all  who  had  been  redeemed  from  the  earth  ;  and 
as  they  thus  represented  the  whole  body  of  the  redeemed, 
the  revelation  which  was  made  to  them,  was  made  to  them 
as  representatives  of  that  body,  and  must  thence  be  consi- 
dered as  communicated  by  them  to  all  w^ho  had  then  been 
redeemed,  and  probably  to  all  who  passed  from  the  earth  to 
heaven  in  later  ages.  And  this  is  confirmed  by  the  appear- 
ance in  a  vision  immediately  before  the  pouring  of  the  vials, 
of  a  vast  host  of  the  redeemed  who  had  lived  during  the 
reign  of  the  beast,  and  utterance  of  a  chant  which  exhibits 
them  as  having  a  full  knowledge  of  all  God^s  dealings  with 
his  true  worshippers  through  that  long  period.  "And  I 
saw  as  it  were,  a  glassy  sea  mingled  with  fir.e,  and  they 
who  were  victorious  from  the  beast,  and  -from  its  image, 
and  from  the  number  of  its  name,  standing  on  the  glassy  sea, 
having  harps  of  God.  And  they  sing  tlie  song  of  Moses 
the  servant  of  God,  and  the  song  of  the  Lamb,  saying. 
Great  and  wonderful  thy  works,  O  Lord  God  Almighty : 
just  and  true  thy  ways,  king  of  the  nations.  Who  shall 
nrt  fear,  O  Lord,  and  glorify  thy  name  as  alone  holy  ; 
fur  all  the  nations  shall  come  and  worship  before  thee, 
because  thy  judgments  are  made  manifest?"  The  vast 
crowd  of  the  sanctified  who  had  passed  to  the  skies  during 
the  long  domination  of  the  beast  and  its  image,  thus  indicate 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  acts  of  the  pei-secuting  pow- 
ers represented  by  those  symbols,  and  conviction  of  the  jus- 
tice of  the  retributive  judgments  with  which  God  was  about 
to  strike  and  destroy  them.  They  must  have  been  aware, 
therefore,  of  all  the  preceding  revelations  of  the  prophecy, 
and  all  tlie  events  in  which  they  had  met  their  fulfilment ; 
and  that  bespeaks  a  knowledge  of  all  that  God  had  made 
known,  and  all  that  men  had  done. 

And  happy  are  they  who  receive  and  keep   this  great 
teaching  of  the  prophecy.    It  reveals  to  us  more^distinctly 
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and  impressively  than  any  other  part  of  the  divine  word, 
the  comforting  and  hope-ins])iring  assurance  that  the  re- 
deemed in  their  disembodied  life  in  the  skies,  are  not  only 
conscious  and  active,  but  are  intimately  cognizant  of  all  that 
takes  place  in  the  accomplishment  in  our  world  of  the  great 
events  foreshown  in  the  Apocalypse.  Instead  of  sinking,  as 
many  at  least  of  those  who  neglect  the  prophecy  imagine, 
into  inactivity,  and  perhaps  listlessness ;  they  are  exalted  to 
vast  intelligence,  made  familiar  with  all  God's  great  pur- 
poses respecting  the  redemption  of  our  world,  and*  filled 
with  adoring  realizations  of  the  righteousness  and  wisdom 
•  of  his  ways.  And  what  vast  significance  this  implies, 
attaclies  to  all  the  events  that  are  taking  place  in  our  world ! 
How  great  and  momentous  must  be  the  office  they  fill  in  the 
divine  administration,  that  the  knowledge  of  them  is  thus 
commnnicated  to  all  the  ransomed  in  heaven,  and  made  tlie 
theme  of  their  perpetual  study  !  How  certain  that  a  know- 
ledge of  them  is  essential  to  a  true  comprehension  of  God's 
wisd<»m,  justice,  truth,  and  grace  ;  and  thence,  that  these 
events  are  to  be  the  means  of  verifying  those  perfections ; 
and,  therefore,  that  they  are  permitted  because  they  are  in 
some  relation  requisite  as  preparatives  to  that  full  redemp- 
tion of  the  race  which  God  in  his  all-perfect  intelligence 
and  love  designs. 

3.  Tlie  prophecy  exhibits  God  as  absolute  in  his  supre- 
macy. He  appears  as  the  Almighty,  all-creating,  all-up- 
holding, and  all-disposing.  All  creatures  are  in  his  hands. 
Tlioy  go  no  further  than  he  permits  them  in  their  war  on 
his  people  and  his  kingdom.  He  arrests  them  at  whatever 
point  he  will ;  he  scourges  them  with  whatever  judgments 
he  pleases ;  he  dashes  them  to  destruction  whenever  the 
safety  of  his  people  and  the  vindication  of  his  justice  re- 
quire it.  A  few  only  of  the  human  beings  to  whom  the 
prophecy  relates,  were  in  existence  when  the  revelation  was 
made.  He  could  have  refrained  from  calling  them  into 
life,  had  he  pleased ;  millions  and  millions  who  are  to  live 
under  this  dispensation  have  not  yet  come  into  being.  This 
indicates  in  the  most  emphatic  form  that  their  existence  and 
agency  are  to  subserve  ends  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
his  empire.  He  would  not  create  and  uphold  the  vast 
multitudes  who  reject  his  grace,  persecute  his  people,  and 
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endeavor  to  strike  his  kingdom  from  existence,  unless  their 
resistance  were  to  be  overruled  by  him  to  the  most  momen- 
tous ends.  Such  exemplifications  of  what  man  is,  must  be 
essential  conditions  to  such  a  redemption  of  the  race  as 
he  designs  to  effect,  or  they  would  not  be  permitted. 

Happy  are  they,  therefore,  who  see  and  realize  the 
supremacy  with  which  he  thus  reigns.  The  interests  of  his 
kingdom,  they  see,  are  safe  in  his  hands.  The  seeming 
triumph  of  his  enemies  is  no  triumph  over  him.  It  is  but 
a  signal  of  their  overthrow.  He  has  them  as  absolutely  in 
his  power  as  he  has  his  children,  and  will  make  their 
wickedness  subserve  his  glory,  and  the  well-beino:  of  his 
kingdom,  as  certainly  and  directly  as  he  will  the  humble- 
ness, penitence,  love,  and  fidelity  of  his  children.  And 
this  joy-inspiring  and  elevating  assurance  is  lost  in  a  great 
measure  to  those  who  neglect  or  misconceive  the  prophecy. 
To  multitudes,  the  great  events  that  have  filled  the  ages 
since  the  date  of  the  visions, — the  limited  spread  of  the 
gospel,  the  assumption  of  power  over  the  church  by  the 
monarchs  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  apostasy  of  the  church 
to  idol-homage,  the  persecution  of  the  true  worshippers 
through  nearly  the  whole  period  that  has  passed  since  the 
close  of  the  firet  century,  the  wars  that  have  prevailed  from 
age  to  age,  and  filled  the  world  with  sorrow  and  strewn  it 
with  desolation,  are  an  inexplicable  enigma.  They  have  no 
clue  to  the  reason  that  they  are  permitted.  Some,  accord- 
ingly, regard  God  as  baffled  by  the  power  of  his  enemies; 
and  others  conclude  that  he  has  no  purpose  of  a  more 
gracious  dispensation  over  the  world  than  that  which  he  is 
now  exercising,  under  which  evil  so  generally  predominates. 

4.  The  prophecy  exhibits  the  present  administration, 
under  which  sin  reigns  in  such  fearful  forms,  as  preparative 
to  another  and  far  more  gracious  one.  There  not  only  is 
no  intimation  that  the  present  is  to  continue  for  ever,  but  it 
is  expressly  revealed  that  it  is  at  length  to  reach  its  close, 
and  be  followed  by  a  dispensation  under  which  righteous- 
ness and  peace  are  to  prevail.  The  trials,  accordingly,  to 
which  the  race  is  now  subjected,  the  crimes  and  impieties 
into  which  it  is  left  to  fall,  the  ceaseless  war  apostates  are 
allowed  to  wage  on  those  who  maintain  allegiance  to  God, 
and  the  awful  judgments  with  which  nations  and  commu- 
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nities  are  scnnrged  and  destroyed,  are  in  preparation  for 
that  new  administration.  The  assertions  of  God's  rights 
which  are  made  in  these  apix)intments  and  permissions,  the 
exhibitions  that  take  place  of  the  blindness,  folly,  and 
wickedness  of  men,  the  exemplifications  of  the  inefficiency 
of  all  mere  instrumental  means  to  recall  them  from  sin, 
and  the  proofs  that  are  given  by  believers  of  a  true  restora- 
tion to  the  image  of  God,  and  meetness  for  his  kingdom, 
are  prerequisites  to  the  institution  of  a  more  gracious  sway, 
under  which  these  evils  are  to  cease,  and  redemption  be 
extended  to  all. 

Tliis  is  indicated  in  every  part  of  the  prophecy.  At  the 
opening  of  the  visions,  a  voice  from  heaven  proclaimed  that 
the  events  about  to  be  foreshown  under  the  seals,  the  trum- 
pets, and  the  vials,  must  come  to  pass.  As  tlieir  occur- 
rence depended  on  the  Divine  will,  their  necessity  lay  in 
the  office  they  were  to  fill  a?*  preparatives  for  the  diflTerent 
and  more  momentous  events  that  are  to  follow.  Man  must 
first  show  what  he  is,  in  order  that,  when  Christ  comes,  it 
may  be  seen  from  what  it  is  that  he  redeems  him.  Believers 
must  show  by  decisive  tests  the  reality  of  their  renovation, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  seen  that  God  is  justified  in  accept- 
ing them  as  his  children. 

llappy  are  they,  therefore,  who  discern  the  office  which, 
the  propiiecy  teaches,  the  present  dispensation  fills  in  rela- 
tion to  that  which  is  to  follow.  This  great  end  of  the  trials, 
apostasies,  and  avenging  judgments  of  the  present  period, 
is  lost  to  those  who  neglect  or  misconceive  the  Apocah'pse. 
The  permijjsion  of  these  events  is  inexplicable  to  them. 
Not  receiving  the  great  truth  set  forth  in  a  dazzling  light 
in  the  whole  train  of  the  visions,  that  this  dispensation  is 
soon  to  reach  its  end,  and  give  place  to  one  of  an  essentially 
diflTerent  cast,  they  see  no  reasoTi  whatever  for  the  permis- 
sion of  the  evils  that  now  reiirn,  and  have  reiOTed  throusrh 
eighteen  hundred  years.  In  the  view  of  many,  indeed,  the 
world  is  never  to  see  a  better  period  than  that  through 
which  it  is  now  passing.  And  on  the  theory  of  those  who 
hold  that  it  is  yet  to  be  Christianized,  it  not  only  is  not  any 
better  prepared  for  that  event  than  it  was  at  the  firet  pro- 
mulgation of  the  gospel,  but  the  manifestations  that  have 
taken  place  through  this  long  series  of  ages,  of  what  man 
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18,  and  what  the  rights  of  God  are,  can  contribute  nothing 
to  render  the  conversion  of  the  nations,  as  a  measure  of 
God's  government,  any  more  appropriate  now  than  it  was 
at  the  time  of  Christ's  ascension.  The  existence  of  evil  on 
such  a  scale,  through  such  a  round  of  ages,  is  to  them  a 
dark  and  frightful  mystery.  Some  are  driven  by  their  false 
principles  to  assume  that  God  permits  it  for  its  own  sake ; 
others,  that  it  takes  place  because  he  cannot  prevent  it ; 
their  conceptions  of  him  thus  sinking  to  the  level  of  their 
mistaken  views  of  his  government. 

But  those  who  receive  this  great  teaching  of  the  pro- 
phecy are  involved  in  no  such  perplexities.  They  see  that 
this  dispensation  is  preparative  to  another,  owes  its  pecu- 
liarities to  the  office  it  fills  towards  that,  and  bears  the  stamp, 
in  all  its  great  permissions,  of  his  immeasurable  wisdom, 
rectitude,  and  goodness. 

5.  This  dispensation,  though  continuing  through  more 
than  eighteen  hundred  years,  is  yet  limited,  and  to  a  period 
that  is  short,  compared  with  the  unending  ages  of  the  dis- 
pensation that  is  to  follow.  Its  exact  duration,  indeed,  is 
not  defined.  Its  shortness,  however,  is  indicated  with 
sufficient  clearness  by  the  twelve  hundred  and  sixt}'  years 
of  the  reign  of  the  usurping  civil  rulers,  and  the  priests  of 
the  apostate  church,  which  occupy  a  large  part  of  it,  and 
are  to  close  a  short  time  before  Christ's  second  coming.  It 
is  not,  indeed,  possible  to  determine  with  certainty,  the 
commencement  of  that  time,  nor  is  it  necessary;  as  the 
design  in  revealing  the  length  of  the  beast's  career  was,  not 
to  enable  those  who  suffer  its  tyranny,  to  fix  the  day  of  its 
termination,  but  simply  to  apprise  them  that  its  period 
is  limited  and  short,  in  comparison  of  the  reign  of  the 
Eedeemer  that  is  to  follow ;  and  it  has  tilled  this  office 
to  the  church,  and  still  fills  it.  Tliousands  have  been  sus- 
tained and  cheered  when  suffering  pei-secntion,  by  the 
assurance  that  the  power  that  made  war  on  them  was  soon 
to  reach  its  end. 

Hapj>y  are  they,  then,  who  receive  this  assurance  of  the 
prophecy.  Tliey  know  that  the  career  of  those  pei*secuting 
powers  is  drawing  to  a  close.  They  know  that  the  conflicts, 
and  sins,  and  miseries  that  mark  this  dispensation  are  soon 
to  end.     They  look  forward  with  confidence  and  joy  to  the 
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day  when  Christ  shall  assnme  the  sceptre  of  the  world,  and 
make  it  the  dwelling-place  of  righteousness  and  peace.  Bat 
no  such  assurance  have  they  who  overlook  or  reject  this 
prediction  of  the  prophecy.  Tlie  future  to  them  is  uncer- 
tain and  dreary.  Tliere  are  thousands  of  them  who  have  no 
settled  belief  that  the  world  is  ever  to  see  a  brighter  age 
than  the  present  They  hold  that  sin  and  suffering  are  to 
reign,  and  perhaps  in  the  forms  they  now  wear,  till  the  end, 
which  they  anticipate,  of  time  itself  comes.  If  the  present 
system  of  administration  is  to  be  continued  unchanged,  how 
can  any  essential  change  take  place  in  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  race  ?  * 

6.  When  those  persecuting  powers  reach  the  end  of  their 
career,  Christ  is  to  come  and  institute  a  new  dispensation, 
uniler  which  all  are  to  be  redeemed  from  the  power  and 
curse  of  sin,  «nd  exalted  to  a  holiness  and  blessedness,  much 
like  that  of  unfallea  beings ;  and  it  is  in  the  wholly  differ- 
ent state  in  which  they  are  then  to  be  placed,  that  the  reason 
is  seen,  of  the  trial  to  which  all  are  subjected  under  the 
present  dispensation.  When  the  seventh  trumpet  sounds, 
the  kingdom  of  this  world  is  to  become  Christ^  and  he  is  to 
reign  for  ever  and  ever;  and  under  his  sceptre  the  race  is  to 
be  released  from  the  curse  brought  on  it  by  sin,  and  re- 
placed in  essentially  the  condition  in  that  respect,  they 
would  have  occnpie^l,  had  our  fii-st  parents  not  fallen. 
"  And  I  heard  a  great  voice  out  of  heaven,  saying,  Behold 
the  tabernacle  of  God,  with  men,  and  he  will  dwell  with 
them,  and  they  shall  be  his  people,  and  God  himself  shall 
be  with  them,  their  God  ;  and  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears 
from  their  eyes ;  and  there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither 
sorrow,  nor  crying ;  neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain ; 
for  the  former  tilings  are  passed  away.  And  he  that  sitteth 
upon  the  throne  said.  Behold  I  make  all  things  new." 
"  And  he  showed  me  the  river  of  the  water  of  life,  clear  as 
crystal,  proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the 
Lamb.  In  the  midst  of  the  broad  way  of  it  and  of  the  river, 
on  this  side  and  on  that  siile  the  tree  of  life,  which  bear 
twelve  fruits,  yiehling  its  fruit  every  month;  and  the 
leaves  of  the  tree  were  for  the  healing  of  the  nations,  and 
there  shall  be  no  more  curse ;  but  the  throne  of  God  and 
of  the  Lamb  shall  be  in  it."     Ko  language  could   more 
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expressly  and  unequivocally  declare  that  the  curse  resulting 
from  sin  is  then  to  be  removed  from  those  with  whom  God 
thus  dwells,  and  this,  indeed,  is  what  might  be  expected 
from  the  office  Christ  fills  as  the  second  Adam.  As  the 
first  Adam  stood  in  his  trial  for  the  whole  race,  and,  had  he 
continued  in  allegiance,  would  have  secured  holiness  and 
immortality  to  all  his  descendants,  but  by  his  fall  brought 
them  all  under  sin  and  death ;  so  Christ,  the  second  Adam, 
in  his  trial  and  sufiferings,  stood  as  the  substitute  of  all,  and 
by  his  obedience  and  death  secured  an  immortal  bodily  life 
to  all ;  and  a  release  from  sin  to  all  who  are  given  to  him 
by  his  Father  to  be  inheritors  of  that  blessing.  And  his 
intervention  probably  would  have  taken  place  immediately 
after  the  fall  of  the  first  pair,  and  tlie  benefits  of  his  right- 
eousness and  death  been  extended,  as  the  effects  of  Adam's 
fall  were,  to  all  as  they  came  into  being,  had'  it  not  been 
necessary,  in  order  that  the  salvation  he  accomplishes  may 
be  understood  by  mankind  themselves,  *and  other  intelli- 
gences, that  a  practical  exemplification  should  take  place 
of  what  men  as  fallen  beings  are ;  and  of  the  consequences 
that  sin  naturally  draws  iu  its  train.  Had  he  entered  on 
his  work,- as  the  second  Adam,  immediately  after  the  fall  of 
the  first  pair,  released  them  at  once,  and  their  posterity,  from 
the  penalty  of  their  sin,  and  replaced  them  in  the  condition 
of  untallen  beings,  there  would  have  been  no  exhibition  of  the 
natural  effects  of  their  fall ;  of  the  ruin  with  which  it  strikes 
the  spiritual  and  the  corporeal  nature ;  of  the  direful  shapes, 
malignant  passion  assumes ;  nor  of  the  ruin  to  which  deaths 
consigns  the  body.  That  such  an  exemplification  might 
take  place,  and  on  a  scale  in  some  measure  proportionate  to. 
the  interests  that  are  affected  by  the  redemption  of  men,, 
the  Redeemer  postponed  his  incarnation  till  upwards  of  four 
thousand  years  from  the  revolt  of  the  first  pair,  and,  after 
having  accomplished  his  work  of  exi)iation,  delays  the 
assumption  of  the  sceptre  of  the  earth,  and  the  deliverance 
of  men  from  the  curse,  and  reinstatement  in  a  condition, 
exempt  like  that  of  unfallen  beings  from  temiptation,  near 
two  thousand  years  longer.  This  delay  itself  is  a  proof, 
therefore,  that  when  he  comes  the  second  time,  he  will, 
introduce  a  dispensation  essentially  different  from  the  pre- 
sent, and  release  the  race  from  the  evils,  that  now  fall  on. 
VOL.  xm. — ^No.  IV.  39 
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them  through  the  first  Adam.  For  if  no  such  change  is  to 
take  place ;  if,  after  he  comes,  men  are  still  to  remain 
nnder  the  curse,  he  snhject  to  all  the  weaknesses,  assailed 
by  all  the  enemies,  exposed  to  all  the  dangers,  and 
overborne  by  all  the  sufferings  of  their  present  condi- 
tion, why  shonld  he  not  have  assnmed  our  natnre 
and  entered  on  his  reign  immediately  after  the  fall! 
What  end  is  gained  by  the  delay?  We  have  at  least 
in  the  clear  and  unequivocal  revelation  that  when  he 
comes  the  second  time,  he  is  to  put  an  end  to  the  curse  in 
all  its  forms,  indubitable  proof  that  that  release  at  that 
epoch  is  to  follow  as  a  natural  and  necessary  consequence  of 
his  work  for  them  as  the  second  Adam  ;  as  the  counterpart 
of  tho  penal  effects  that  resulted  from  the  first  Adam's  dis- 
obedience. And,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  fact  that  that 
release  is  not  to  take  place  till  Christ  comes  the  second 
time,  and  enters  on  his  reign,  we  have  suflScient  ground  for 
the  conclusion  that  the  reason  that  men  are  in  the  mean- 
time placed  under  a  dispensation  of  trial,  in  which  they  are 
left  to  act  out  their  evil  affections,  and  show  how  dire  and 
hopeless  their  ruin  is,  is  that  that  manifestation  of  their 
alienation,  blindness,  debasement,  and  vassalage  t<s  all  evil, 
is  needful  now  to  a  just  appreciation  by  men  themselves, 
and  other  intelligences,  of  the  redemption  Ciirist  accom- 
plishes for  them ;  and  will  be  still  more  essential  under  the 
coming  dispensation,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  discon- 
tinuance of  temptation,  those  exemplifications  will  cease  to 
take  place.  Of  the  two  passages  cited  above,  that  fore- 
show the  exemption  then  of  the  race  from  the  penal  effects 
of  the  f\ill,  one  declares  specifically  that  there  shall  be  no 
more  curse;  and  the  other,  that  the  several  evils  of  which 
the  curse  consists — death,  sorrow,  crying,  pain,  toil,  shall 
be  no  more.  Equally  express  indications  are  given  also  in 
the  prophecy  of  the  manner  in  which  men  will  be  exempted 
from  temptation  from  without,  freed  from  their  false  faiths, 
and  furnished  with  the  most  powerful  aids  to  obedience. 

Thus,  first,  Satan  and  his  hosts  are  then  to  be  banished 
from  the  earth,  and  precluded  from  enticing  and  ])rompting 
men  to  sin,  Kev.  xx.  1-3.  How  vast  the  relief  they 
will  thus  receive  will  be,  is  seen  from  the  prediction  which 
follows,  that  the  moment  he  and  his  legions  are  released 
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from  the  abyss,  they  will  resume  their  malignant  work,  and 
will  seduce  the  nations  of  the  north,  Gog  and  Magog,  to  re* 
▼olt,  and  war  on  those  who  remain  in  allegiance. 

Next,  the  vast  hierarchy  of  usurping  and  persecuting 
rulers  and  false  teachers,  who  have  drawn  and  driven  the 
nations  into  apostasy,  and  endeavored  to  strike  Christ's  fol- 
lowers an(l  kingdom  from  the  earth,  will  be  dashed  to 
destruction,  and  the  world  freed  from  their  corrupting  doc- 
trines and  crushing  tyrannies.  Who  can  appreciate  the 
vastness  of  these  deliverances  I  The  release  whieh  Christ, 
when  on  earth,  gave  to  demoniacs  from  the  foul  and  tor- 
turing spirits  by  which  they  were  possessed,  was  but  an 
image  of  the  deliverance  he  is  to  accomplish  at  his  second 
coming  of  the  race  at  large  from  the  domination  of  Satan 
and  his  instruments.  One  of  the  most  direful  effects  of  the 
apostasy  of  the  first  pair  was  the  subjection  of  themselveB 
and  their  descendants  to  the  ])ower  of  their  betrayer.  One 
of  the  vastest  and  most  gracious  effects  of  the  second  Adam^s 
obedience  and  death  in  their  behalf  is  to  be  the  release 
of  the  race,  when  he  comes  to  reign  over  it  in  his  glory, 
from  that  fatal  vassalage,  and  reinstatement  in  the  freedom 
of  sons  of  God. 

And  thirdly,  as  want,  suffering,  sorrow,  and  death  are  to 
be  known  no  more,  the  race  will  then  be  freed  from  all  the 
temptations  of  which  those  evils  are  the  occasion. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  will  be  instantly  disenthralled  by 
the  visible  presence  of  Christ  from  all  their  false  faiths,  and 
filled  with  irrepressible  convictions  and  realizations  of  hia 
deity;  his  title  to  their  homage — and  their  siibjection  to 
his  power.  To  doubt  of  his  being,  his  divinity,  his  rights, 
and  his  purposes,  will  no  longer  be  any  more  possible  than 
it  will  to  doubt  their  own  existence.  There  will  no  longer 
be  any  question  whether  he  is  the  Son  of  God ;  whether  he 
is  incarnate ;  whether  he  is  the  second  Adam,  and  the  Sa- 
viour of  men ;  and  whether  he  is  to  reign  on  the  earth,  and 
deliver  the  race  from  the  blight  of  the  fall.  The  idols  which 
multitudes  have  before  worshipped,  will  then  be  cast  in 
shame  into  dens  and  caverns^  where  the  creatures  of  dark- 
ness, moles  and  bats,  alone  reside.  The  apprehension  of 
him,  the  sense  of  his  presence  and  glory,  and  the  feeling  of 
responsibility  to  him,  will  thus  be  raised  to  a  strength  and 
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effectiveneflB  a  thoasand  times  greater  than  are  ever  now 
known. 

The  Spirit  is  then  to  be  poured  ont  on  the  whole  bnman 
family,  and  in  his  inspiring,  as  well  as  his  renovating  power, 
Joel  ii.  28,  29;  and  new  revelations  made  of  the  divine  will, 
Isaiah  ii.  3,  by  which  they  will  be  advanced  to  measures  of 
knowledge  far  transcending  the  disclosures  that  are  made  to 
us  under  the  present  dispensation. 

Beyond  tliis,  they  are  to  enjoy  the  presence  and  be  placed 
under  the  sway  of  the  risen  and  glorified  saints,  who  are 
to  fill  towards  them  the  lofty  offices  of  kings  and  priests, 
Rev.  V.  8-10,  XX.  4-6. 

Extricated  thus  from  the  power  of  Satan,  freed  from  the 
sway  of  evil  men,  and  delivered  from  all  the  penal  evils  of 
the  fall  on  the  one  side,.and  on  the  other  invested  with  the 
dazzling  light  of  Christ's  presence  and  glory,  breathed  on  by 
the  new-creating  and  all-enlightening  influences  of  the  Spirit, 
and  placed  under  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  the  glorified 
saints,  they  will  be  put  in  a  condition  in  which  no  traces  of 
the  curse  will  any  longer  appear — a  state  of  safety,  peace, 
and  blessedness,  essentially  like  that  of  unfallen  beings. 

Happy  are  they,  therefore,  who  discern  and  receive  tliis 
great  feature  of  the  change  Christ  is  to  accomplish  at  his 
second  coming.  They  see  that  his  aims  are  worthy  of  the 
oflSce  he  undertook ;  that  the  salvation  he  is  to  efifect  has  a 
beauty,  wisdom,  and  greatness,  suitable  to  the  grandeur  of 
his  perfections.  But  apart  from  this  view,  there  can  be  no 
just  apprehension  of  the  place  he  fills  as  tlie  second  Adam ; 
of  the  benefits  that  are  to  result  to  the  race  from  his  obe- 
dience and  death  on  his  assuming  the  sceptre  of  the  earth ; 
nor  of  the  redemption  he  is  to  carry  on  through  unending 
years.  Tliey  who  overlook  or  reject  it  have  but  the  most 
inadequate  views  of  his  purposes  of  salvation,  and  of  the 
kingdom  over  which  he  is  for  ever  to  reign.  A  large  share 
of  them,  indeed,  deny  that  he  is  ever  to  establish  his  throne 
here  and  redeem  the  world  from  sin.  They  hold  that  the 
present  dispensation,  under  which  revolt  and  death  prevail, 
is  to  continue  as  long  as  the  earth  itself  subsists  ;  that  after 
about  a  thousand  years  have  revolved,  the  last  individual 
of  the  race  will  come  into  existence ;  and  that  then  the 
work  of  salvation  will  be  closed ;  the  good  and  evil  trans- 
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ferred  to  other  scenes,  and  the  earth  swept  by  a  conflagra- 
tion from  existence.  They  thus  rob  Christ  of  the  earth  as  his 
kingdom,  and  the  infinite  hosts  he  is  to  redeem  from  it 
through  his  endless  reign ;  and  exhibit  the  end  he  gains  as 
immeasarably  incommensurate  with  the  evils  that  sprung 
from  the  fall,  as  well  as  infinitely  disproportioned  to  the 
grandeur  of  his  attributes. 

7.  Christ  is  not  only  to  come  and  reign  in  person,  and 
give  the  race  the  ineffable  benefits  his  presence  will  confer, 
in  extinguishing  unbelief  and  uncertainty,  impressing  them 
with  his  glory,  his  power,  and  his  dominion,  manifesting  to 
them  his  love,  calling  them  to  direct  acts  of  homage  to  him, 
and  giving  them  to  receive  direct  tokens  of  his  favor ;  but 
he  is  also  to  raise  the  saints  from  death  in  glory,  and  invest 
them  with  offices  over  the  living,  in  which  they  will 
undoubtedly  be  the  means  of  signal  blessings  to  them.  It  is 
a  beautiful  element  in  that  dispensation,  that  the  saints  of 
all  former  ages,  raised  to  a  glory  like  that  of  Christ,  are  to 
be  assigned  a  part  in  the  instruction  and  rule  of  the  living, 
that  will  be  suited  to  the  lofty  intelligence,  the  spotless 
purity,  the  imwearying  strength  to  which  they  will  be 
exalted.  They  will  be  fitted  by  their  residence  in  Christ's 
presence  in  heaven,  the  vast  comprehension  to  which  they 
will  have  attained  of  his  empire,  his  ways  and  his  purposes, 
and  by  the  fervor  of  their  love,  to  fill  spheres  of  the  greatest 
significance  in  the  kingdom  he  institutes  here;  and  they 
will  be  assigned  to  stations  commensurate  with  the  great- 
ness and  resplendence  of  their  powers,  and  presenting  occa- 
sions for  such  displays  as  become  them,  of  their  gratitude, 
devotedness,  and  joy  to  serve  in  advancing  the  great  ends 
of  his  reign.  They  are  not  to  be  mute  or  idle  spectators  of 
the  redemption  of  the  race ;  but  to  take  a  part  in  the  agen- 
cies by  which  it  is  to  be  accomplished  that  will  be  suitable 
to  the  beauty  of  their  nature  and  the  wants  of  those  in  the 
natural  life  who  will  be  placed  under  their  rule. 

Happy  are  they  who  receive  and  cherish  this  announce- 
ment of  the  prophecy ;  so  worthy  of  the  wisdom  and  grace 
of  the  Redeemer.  Those  who  reject  or  overlook  it,  as  thou- 
sands do,  have  no  conception  of  the  sphere  the  redeemed 
are  to  fill  after  their  resurrection.  To  them  the  endless  life 
that  awaits  the  ransomed  in  Christ's  eternal  kingdom  is 
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little  else  than  a  blank.  They  conceive  of  them  chiefly  as 
reposing  on  conches,  joining  occasionally  in  chants,  and 
gazing  on  glories.  That  they  are  to  have  services  to  per- 
form to  fellow-beings  that  will  give  scope  to  all  their  facul- 
ties, by  which  they  may  testify  their  love  to  Christ,  and  be 
made  the  channels  of  iuimeasurable  blessings  to  the  living 
of  the  race,  and  perhaps  to  the  whole  intelligent  universe, 
they  have  no  thought.  Many,  indeed,  turn  from  it  with 
incredulity  and  oflfence.  They  persuade  themselves  that 
instead  of  such  a  future,  the  world,  in  the  brightest  era  it  is 
ever  to  witness,  is  still  to  remain  under  the  domination  of 
Satan ;  and  sin  and  death  continue  to  reign  much  as  they 
do  now. 

8.  Not  only  is  the  curse  of  want,  toil,  pain,  sorrow,  and 
dead),  resulting  from  the  fall,  to  be  suspended  at  Christ's 
second  coming,  and  the  race  placed  under  a  dispensation 
that  will  exclude  them ;  but  a  portion  of  the  holy,  who  are 
living  at  his  advent,  are  to  be  changed  from  mortal  to 
unmortal,  as  Adam  would  have  been,  had  he  remained  in 
obedience ;  and  doubtless  as  they  become  prepared  for  it, 
all  othera  of  that  and  the  generations  that  succeed  during 
the  period  denoted  by  the  Millennium,  will  be  raised  to  that 
higher  form  of  existence.  This  great  feature  of  the  future 
dispensation  was  revealed  to  Paul.  "  We  shall  not  all  sleep, 
but  we  shall  be  changed :  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  at  the  last  trump ;  for  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and 
tlie  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be 
changed.  For  this  corruptible  must  put  on  incorruption, 
and  this  mortal  must  put  on  immortality.  So  when  this 
corruptible  shall  have  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal 
shall  have  put  on  immortality,  then  shall  come  to  pass  the 
saying  that  is  written.  Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory.'' 
Here  the  putting  on  by  the  corruptible  of  incorruption,  and 
the  putting  on  by  the  mortal  of  immortality  are  represented 
as  wholly  different  changes :  the  dead  being  the  subject  of 
the  first ;  but  the  living  of  the  second.  This  great  change 
is  not  only  implied  in  the  prediction  in  the  Revelation,  that 
after  Christ  comes  to  dwell  with  men  there  shall  be  no  more 
death,  nor  curse  ;  but  is  directly  indicated  in  the  represen- 
tation that  the  tree  of  life  is  to  be  planted  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  of  living  water  that  is  to  flow  from  the  throne  of 
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Ood  and  the  Lamb  in  the  new  Jernealein,  the  fruit  of  which 
is  to  render  those  who  partake  it  immortal.  Genesis  iii.  22. 
That  that  tree  is  to  yield  twelve  fruits:  that  is  twelve  growths 
in  a  jear^  a  fruit  every  month,  indicates  that  there  will  be 
stated  seasons  when  such  of  the  mortal  as  have  become 
fitted  will  receive  it,  and  experience  the  change  by  which 
they  became  unobnoxious  to,  and  incapable  of  dying.  The 
first  who  are  to  be  distinguislied  by  this  gift,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  are  those  represented  by  the  hundred  and  forty- 
four  thousand  of  the  sealed:  Kev.  vii.  7,  8;  xiv.  1-5,  as 
they  are  said  to  be  "  redeemed  from  among  men,  the  first 
fruit  unto  God  and  to  the  Lamb."  They  are  the  first,  there- 
fore, of  a  special  class,  who  are  to  be  redeemed  unto  God, 
and  to  the  Lamb,  and  of  a  class  to  which  the  harvest  that  is 
to  follow,  that  is  the  whole  body  of  those  who  are  thereafter 
to  be  redeemed,  is  to  belong.  They  undoubtedly  then 
represent  the  living  who  are  first  to  be  changed  from  mortal 
to  immortal ;  as  that  is  the  only  class  \xi  which  all  the  saved 
that  follow  are  to  pertain.  There  is  no  intimation  that  any 
of  the  mortal  are  to  be  directly  glorified,  like  the  holy  dead. 
The  change  from  mortal  to  immortal,  is  no  doubt  to  be  the 
lot  of  all  the  holy  who  are  in  life  at  Christ's  coming,  and  al 
of  the  generations  that  follow  during  the  thousand  years. 
In  this  respect  the  eflfect  of  Christ's  work  as  the  second 
Adam,  will  correspond  to  that  which  would  have  resulted 
from  the  first  Adam's,  had  he  maintained  his  allegiance. 

Happy  are  they  then,  who  receive  and  appreciate  the 
purpose  Christ  has  thus  foreshown,  of  removing  the  curse  in 
a  mode  so  consonant  to  the  necessities  of  the  race,  and  rein- 
stating them  in  a  condition  so  like  that  in  which  they  would 
have  been  placed  had  the  first  Adam,  by  a  perfect  obedience, 
secured  confirmation  to  them  in  holiness  and  immortality. 
They  who  reject  this  element  of  the  administration  Christ  is 
to  institute  at  his  coming,  seem  equally  regardless  of  the 
principle  on  which  Adam  acted  as  the  head  of  the  race.  As 
a  perfect  obedience  by  Adam  would  have  carried  perfect 
holiness  and  immortality  to  all  whom  he  represented,  so  the 
obedience  of  Christ  carries  immortality  to  all  for  whom  he 
died,  even  though  they  perish,  and  holiness  and  immortality 
to  all  whom  he  saves :  and  why,  when  this  system  of  trial 
has  closed,  and  a  dispensation  is  introduced  by  which  the 
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trating  a  deed  of  darkness,  snch  as  no  other  mortal  ever  did, 
or  ever  could  commit — an  opportunity  of  condemning  and 
crucifying  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

It  18  not  likely  that  Pilate,  at  tliis  time,  was  altogether 
unacquainted  with  the  claims  and  works  of  Jesus.  Residing, 
as  he  did,  in  Judea,  and  keeping  his  eyes  and  ears  open  to 
what  was  passing  around  him,  I  see  not  how  he  could  have 
been.  It  seems,  too,  that  he  was  strongly  impressed,  from 
the  first,  that  the  alleged  criminal  before  him  was  an  inno- 
cent man.  He  well  knew  that  *'for  envy  the  Jews  had 
delivered  him." 

It  further  seems  that,  for  some  reason,  Pilate  was  strongly 
inclined  to  release  Jesus.  It  may  be  that  some  sense  of 
Justice  still  lingered  in  his  depraved  mind ;  or  it  may  be 
that  he  had  some  superstitious  fears  of  putting  a  man  to 
death,  who  claimed  affinity  with  God,  and  had  performed 
so  many  wonderful  works ;  or  it  may  be  that  he  seemed 
reluctant  in  passing  sentence  upon  Jesus,  hoping  that  the 
Jews  would  offer  him  money  as  the  price  of  a  condemna- 
tion ;  or  possibly  all  these  reasons  may  have  combined  their 
force  upon  him  together.  At  any  rate,  Pilate  seemed 
unwilling,  from  first  to  last,  to  pass  sentence  upon  Jesus, 
and  was  inclined  to  release  him. 

He  first  attempted  to  clear  Jesus,  by  making  an  open 
declaratt07i  of  his  innocence.  After  hearing  what  the  Jews 
had  to  allege  against  him,  and  holding  some  little  conversa- 
tion with  Jesus,  Pilate  went  out  to  his  accusers  and  said : 
"  I  have  examined  this  man  touching  those  things  whereof 
ye  accuse  him,  and  I  find  no  fault  in  himy  After  still 
further  examination,  Pilate  repeated  this  declaration  a 
second  time.  And  here,  in  all  conscience,  the  trial  of  Jesus 
ought  to  have  ended.  If  the  jndge  could  find  no  fault  in 
him,  he  ought,  at  once,  to  have  set  him  at  liberty.  But  no. 
The  Jews  clamored  and  blustered,  and  Pilate  hesitated ;  and 
so  the  struggle  between  right  and  wrong,  between  justice 
and  cruelty,  between  the  life  and  the  death  of  the  Son  of 
God,  went  on. 

Pilate's  next  shift,  with  a  view  to  throw  off  responsibility, 
was  to  refer  Jesus  to  Herod.  This  Herod  was  a  son  of 
Herod  the  Great,  who  held  a  little  tributary  dominion  in 
Galilee  and  the  parts  adjacent.    Herod  was,  at  this  time,  in 
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Happy  are  they,  therefore,  who  receive  this  great  an- 
nouncement of  the  prophecy.  Without  it  there  can  be  no 
juBt  view  of  the  greatness  and  glory  of  the  effects  Christ 
came  to  achieve  ;  there  can  be  no  appreciation  of  the  riches 
of  his  love ;  there  can  be  no  solution  of  the  past  and  present 
dispensations.  Those  .who  reject  it  assimie  that  the  race, 
instead  of  perpetuating  itself,  as  it  would  had  the  first  pair 
not  fallen,  is,  after  a  few  more  centuries  have  passed,  to 
reach  its  limits,  and  infinite  millions  be  precluded  from  ex- 
istence, who  would  have  had  a  being  had  Adam  maintained 
his  allegiance.  They  imply,  therefore,  that  there  was  no 
correlation  between  the  representative  oflEices  of  the  first  and 
second  Adam ;  that  the  first  Adam  stood  for  an  infinitely 
greater  number  than  were  represented  by  the  second ;  and 
that  that  greater  number  were  mere  hypothetical  beings 
instead  of  real,  which  is  contradictious  to  the  principle  of 
representation,  and  to  the  most  specific  teachings  of  the 
Scriptures.  Paul's  language,  ^'  As  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in 
Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive,"  shows  that  their  representa- 
tive oflSces  were  exactly  coincident. 

Such  are  some  of  the  great  futurities  revealed  in  this 
prophecy,  the  knowledge  and  contemplation  of  which  are 
suited  to  give  joy  and  peace  to  the  believer ;  impress  him 
with  a  sense  of  Christ's  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  love, 
the  vastness  and  resplendence  of  his  designs,  and  the  bliss 
to  which  he  is  to  exalt  the  race  under  his  eternal  reign  I 
Who  can  look  forward  to  it  without  awe,  wonder,  gratitude, 
adoration.  How  astonishing  that  the  Protestant  as  well  as 
the  Catholic  church,  instead  of  receiving  these  gracious 
assurances,  should  lose  sight  of  them ;  should  turn  from 
them,  indeed,  with  a  blind  unbelief,  and  substitute  in  their 
place  a  mere  human  theory  of  the  future,  that  limits  Christ's 
work  and  purpose  to  the  narrow  dimensions  of  man's  instru- 
mentality ;  invent  a  millennium  from  which  he  is  wholly  to 
be  excluded,  but  that  Satan,  sin,  and  death  are  to  occupy, 
and  mar,  and  disfigure,  much  as  they  do  the  world  now ;  and 
finally,  choose  a  redemption  that,  after  a  brief  tenn,  is  to 
end,  and  leave  the  crowds  that  perish  immeasurably  more 
numerous  than  the  saved.  And  this,  not  only  without  any 
semblance  of  authority  from  the  Scriptures,  but  against 
their  clear  and  oft-repeated  teachings. 
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How  great  a  change  mast  be  wrought  in  the  faith  and 
spirit  of  the  church  before  it  can  be  prepared  for  Christ's 
coining  i  All  the  false  views  in  respect  to  his  kingdom  in 
which  it  is  now  enthralled,  are  to  be  abandoned ;  all  the 
misjudgments  cherished  with  so  much  passion  respecting 
the  office  it  is  to  fill  in  the  conversion  of  the  world,  are  to 
be  rejected ;  and  the  far  higher  and  more  gracious  purposes 
of  God  received  as  they  are  presented  in  his  word,  with 
submission  and  joy.  This  change,  greater  and  more  mo« 
mentous  than  has  taken  place  since  the  Reformation,  will 
be  wrought  by  tlie  avenging  judgments  with  which  the 
nations  are  to  be  smitten ;  by  revolutions  in  the  civil 
governments,  by  which  a  chief  will  rise  into  imperial 
power,  and  give  supremacy  to  the  Catholic  church ;  by 
the  persecution  of  the  witnesses,  and  other  events  foreshown 
in  this  prophecy  ;  and  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  removing 
blindness,  prejudice,  and  pride,  and  exciting  a  desire  to 
know  and  receive  the  purposes  of  God  in  respect  to  the 
future,  as  he  has  foreshown  tliem.  And  when  they  reach 
that  point,  their  cherished  theories  will  fade  away  in  the 
light  of  truth,  and  they  will  accept  the  reign  of  Christ  and 
the  redemption  he  is  to  accomplish,  as  they  are  depicted  in 
his  word. 


Aet.  YL — Pontius  Pilate.    By  Rev.  E.  Pond,  D.D. 

Of  the  early  life  of  Pontius  Pilate  we  have  no  reliable 
account.  Tlie  probability  is  that  he  was  an  Italian  noble- 
man, born  and  educated  at  Rome,  or  the  vicinity. 

At  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  Palestine  was  a  king- 
dom, dependent  on  Rome,  and  tributary  to  it,  and  was 
governed  by  Ilerod  the  Great.  About  ten  years  subsequent 
to  this,  Judea  ceased  to  be  a  kingdom,  and  became  a  pro- 
vince, under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Procurator  or  governor 
sent  from  Rome.  Pilate  was  the  fifth  governor  who  had 
been  sent  into  Judea  in  the  course  of  twenty  years.  He 
came  into  office  just  before  the  commencement  of  our 
Saviour's  personal  ministry,  and  continued  in  office  for  the 
next  seven  or  eight  years. 
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The  Jews  represent  him  as  a  tyrannical  and  oppressive 
ruler,  who  at  the  same  time  was  lacking  in  conrage  and 
firmness  to  execute  his  nefarious  designs.  He  took  pleasnre 
in  thwarting  the  religious  customs  and  prejudices  of  the 
Jews.  In  repeated  instances  he  attempted  innovations 
having  this  object  in  view ;  but  in  the  excitement  and 
tumult  which  invariably  followed,  he  would  become  fright- 
ened and  relinquish  his  design.  In  these  ways  the  Jews 
learned  that  they  could  carry  their  purposes  with  him  by 
show  of  violence,  if  by  no  other  means ;  a  method  to  which 
they  had  resort,  during  the  trial  of  our  Saviour.  Philo,  a 
contemporary  Jewish  writer,  sums  up  the  character  of  Pilate 
in  the  following  words :  "  He  was  a  man  who  made  it  his 
business  to  sell  justicej  and  would  give  any  Tsentence  for 
money.  He  laid  himself  out  to  commit  rapines,  and  horrible 
injuries,  and  murders.  He  would  frequently,  and  without 
cause,  put  men  to  excessive  tortures,  and  condemn  others 
to  death  ;  and  was  intolerably  cruel  throughout  the  whole 
of  his  administration." 

Of  the  cruelty  of  Pilate,  we  have  an  incidental  notice  in 
one  of  the  gospels.  Some  one  came  to  Jesus  and  told  him 
of  certain  "  Galileans  whose  blood  Pilate  had  mingled  with 
their  sacrifices,"  Luke  xiii.  1.  These  Galileans  had  in  some 
way  displeased  Pilate  ;  and,  while  they  were  offering  their 
sacrifices  in  the  temple,  Pilate  ordered  his  soldiers  to  fall 
upon  them  and  put  them  to  death ;  thus  literally  mingling 
their  blood  with  their  sacrifices. 

In  philosophy  Pilate  was  probably  a  septic — a  species 
of  philosophy  at  that  time  very  prevalent  in  Rome.  This 
appears  from  an  incident  which  occurred  during  the  trial 
of  our  Saviour.  When  Jesus  had  said :  "  To  this  end  was 
I  born,  and  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the  world,  that  I 
might  bear  witness  to  the  truth;"  Pilate  retorted  the 
question,  "  What  is  truth  ?"  John  xviii.  38 ;  meaning  per- 
haps, to  say,  "  There  is  no  such  thing  as  truth.  Everything 
is  uncertain,  doubtful.  No  wise  man  will  pretend  to  be 
sure  of  anything."  This,  at  least,  is  the  interpretation 
which  we  put  upon  Pilate's  question — a  question  to  which 
our  Saviour  returned  no  answer. 

Such,  then,  was  the  man  before  whom  our  blessed  Saviour 
was  arraigned — ^the  man  who  had  an  opportunity  of  peipe- 
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trating  a  deed  of  darkness,  such  as  no  other  mortal  ever  did, 
or  ever  could  commit — an  opportunity  of  condemning  and 
crucifying  the  Sou  of  God,  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

It  is  not  likely  that  Pilate,  at  this  time,  was  altogether 
nnacquainted  with  the  claims  and  works  of  Jesus.  Residing, 
as  he  did,  in  Jndea,  and  keeping  his  eyes  and  ears  open  to 
what  was  passing  around  him,  I  see  not  how  he  could  have 
been.  It  seems,  too,  that  he  was  strongly  impressed,  from 
the  first,  that  the  alleged  criminal  before  him  was  an  inno- 
cent man.  He  well  knew  that  *'tor  envy  the  Jews  had 
delivered  him." 

It  further  seems  that,  for  some  reason,  Pilate  was  strongly 
inclined  to  release  Jesns.  It  may  be  that  some  sense  of 
justice  still  lingered  in  his  depraved  mind ;  or  it  may  be 
that  lie  had  some  superstitious  fears  of  putting  a  man  to 
death,  who  claimed  affinity  with  God,  and  had  performed 
so  many  wondeiful  works ;  or  it  may  be  that  he  seemed 
reluctant  in  passing  sentence  upon  Jesus,  hoping  that  the 
Jews  would  offer  him  money  as  the  price  of  a  condemna- 
tion ;  or  possibly  all  these  reasons  may  have  combined  their 
force  upon  him  together.  At  any  rate,  Pilate  seemed 
unwilling,  from  first  to  last,  to  pass  sentence  upon  Jesns, 
and  was  inclined  to  release  him. 

He  first  attempted  to  clear  Jesus,  by  making  an  open 
declaration  of  his  innocence.  After  hearing  what  the  Jews 
had  to  allege  against  him,  and  holding  some  little  conversa- 
tion with  Jesus,  Pilate  went  out  to  his  accusers  and  said : 
"  I  have  examined  this  man  touching  those  things  whereof 
ye  accuse  him,  and  I  find  wo  fault  in  him^  After  still 
further  examination,  Pilate  repeated  this  declaration  a 
second  time.  And  here,  in  all  conscience,  the  trial  of  Jesus 
ought  to  have  ended.  If  the  judge  could  find  no  fault  in 
him,  he  ought,  at  once,  to  have  set  him  at  liberty.  But  no. 
The  Jews  clamored  and  blustered,  and  Pilate  hesitated ;  and 
so  the  struggle  between  right  and  wrong,  between  justice 
and  cruelty,  between  the  life  and  the  death  of  the  Son  of 
God,  went  on. 

Pilate's  next  shifty  with  a  view  to  throw  off  responsibility, 
was  to  refer  Jesus  to  Herod.  This  Herod  was  a  son  of 
Herod  the  Great,  who  held  a  little  tributary  dominion  in 
Galilee  and  the  parts  adjacent.    Herod  was,  at  this  time,  in 
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Jernsalem  ;  and  Pilate,  learning  that  tTesos  was  a  Galilean, 
and  belonged  rather  to  the  jarisdiction  of  Herod,  concluded 
to  refer  the  case  to  him.  But  Herod  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  He,  "  with  his  men  of  war,  set  Jesus  at 
naught,  mocked  him,  arrayed  him  in  a  gorgeous  robe,  and 
sent  him  back  again  to  Pilate." 

Pilate  then  told  the  Jews  to  take  Jesus  themselves,  and 
judge  him  according  to  their  law.  But  as  it  was  not  lawful 
for  them,  at  this  time,  to  put  any  man  to  death,  and  as  they 
were  resolved  that  Jesus  should  die,  they  declined  trying 
him  any  further. 

Pilate's  next  effort  to  effect  the  release  of  Jesus,  was  by 
referring  to  a  custom  of  the  feast.  "  Y.e  have  a  custom  that 
I  should  release  unto  you  at  the  passover  a  prisoner  whom- 
soever ye  desire.  Will  ye,  therefore,  that  I  release  unto 
you  Jesus  i"  But  the  Jews  would  not  consent  to  this,  pre- 
ferring that  a  traitor  and  murderer  should  be  set  at  liberty 
rather  than  he.  "  What  will  ye,  then,  that  I  shall  do  with 
Jesus,  which  is  called  Christ  f "  They  all  cried  out  together, 
"  Let  him  be  crucified." 

Again,  therefore,  Pilate  undertook  to  reason  the  case  with 
these  bloody  men.  "Why  should  this  innocent  man  be 
crucified  ?  What  evil  hath  he  done  ?  I  have  found  no 
cause  of  death  in  him.  I  will,  therefore,  chastise  him  and 
let  him  go."  But  the  Jews  were  instant  with  loud  voices, 
crying  out  more  vociferously  than  before:  "Let  him  be 
crucified." 

Afraid  to  withstand  longer  the  boisterous  multitude,  and 
do  what  he  knew  was  right,  Pilate  began  now  to  yield  to 
the  clamors  of  the  Jews.  He  first  took  the  blessed  Jesus 
and  scourged  him.  Then  the  soldiers,  who  were  standing 
by,  took  off  his  garments,  and  arrayed  him  in  purple,  and 
platted  a  crown  of  thorns,  and  put  it  on  his  head.  And  still 
further  to  ridicule  his  supposed  pretensions  to  royalty,  they 
put  a  staff  into  his  right  hand  to  represent  a  sceptre,  and 
bowed  the  knee  before  him,  saying,  "  Hail,  king  of  the 
Jews  I"  They  also  spit  upon  him,  and  took  the  staff  out  of 
his  hand,  and  smote  him  on  the  head. 

While  this  profane  mockery  and  cruelly  were  going  on, 
Pilate  received  a  message  from  his  wife,  which  caused 
him  to  hesitate.      "Have  thou  nothing  to  do  ^ith  that 
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just  man ;  for  I  have  suffered  many  things  this  day,  in 
a  dream,  because  of  him."  This  incident  shows  tbat  not 
Pilate  only,  but  his  wife,  knew  something  of  the  character 
and  the  claims  of  Jesus,  and  had  many  anxieties  concerning 
his  trial.  Her  dream  was  the  natural  result,  probably,  of 
her  troubled  thoughts. 

Another  incident  occurred  at  this  time,  which  served  still 
further  to  increase  the  superstitious  fears  of  Pilate.  Some 
of  the  Jews  came  to  him  and  said :  "  We  have  a  law,  and 
by  our  law  this  man  ought  to  die,  because  he  made  himself 
the  Son  of  GodP  When  Pilate  heard  that  saying,  he  was 
the  mure  afraid.  "This  man  may,  as  he  pretends,  be  of  a 
higher  than  human  rank.  lie  may  be  the  Son  of  God.  If 
I  put  him  to  death,  I  may  in  that  relation  involve  myself  in 
trouble."  Again,  therefore,  Pilate  went  into  the  judgment 
hall,  and  summoned  his  bleeding  victim  before  him.  "  Tell 
me,"  said  he  to  Jesus,  "  whence  art  thou  ?  What  is  this 
Divine  original,  which  you  are  charged  as  claiming  ?" 

Although  our  Saviour  made  no  reply  to  tliese  interroga- 
tions, it  was  evident  that  Pilate  was  afraid  to  condemn  him, 
and  was  more  than  ever  disposed  to  release  him.  Perceiv- 
ing this,  the  Jews  seized  the  opportunity  to  urge  an  argu- 
ment which  they  were  sure  the  governor  could  not  with- 
stand, "  If  thou  let  this  man  go,  thou  art  not  Csesar's  friend. 
Whosoever  maketh  himself  a  king,  speaketh  against  C»sar." 

Upon  hearing  this,  the  fears  of  Pilate  were  excited  in 
another  direction.  He  was  an  officer  under  Tiberius  Caesar, 
a  cruel  and  suspicious  tyrant,  who  had  his  spies  everywhere. 
"  If  I  release  this  man,  who  really  pretends  to  be  in  some 
sense  a  king,  the  fact  may  be  reported  to  the  emperor,  and 
I  may  lose  my  office,  if  not  my  head.  I  am  afraid  to 
release  him,  and  I  am  afraid  to  condemn  him,  and  what 
shall  I  do?" 

In  this  dilemma,  Pilate  brought  forth  Jesus  to  the  people, 
with  his  purple  robe,  and  his  crown  of  thorns,  all  bleeding 
from  the  recent  scourge,  and  said  unto  them,  "  Behold  your 
king!"  But  they  cried  out:  "Away  with  him !  away  with 
him  1  crucify  him  1  crucify  him !"  Pilate  said  unto  them : 
"  Shall  I  crucify  your  king  ?"  The  chief  priests  answered, 
"  We  have  no  king  but  CsBsar." 

When  Pilate  saw  that  he  could  prevail  nothing,  and  that 
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the  tumult  was  increasing,  he  took  water  and  washed  his 
hands  before  the  multitude,  thinking  in  this  way  to  wash  out 
the  guilt  of  the  act  he  was  about  to  perpetrate,  and  said : 
**  I  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  just  person  ;  see  ye  to 
it."  Tlien  answered  all  the  people,  and  said  :  "  His  blood 
be  on  us,  and  on  our  children."  Pilate  now  proceeded  to 
pass  sentence  upon  Jesus,  and  gave  him  up  to  his  enemies 
to  be  crucified. 

Pilate  had  no  direct  personal  concern  in  the  crucifixion 
of  Jesns;  this  was  effected  by  his  soldiers.  But  in  justifi- 
cation of  what  had  been  done,  he  caused  an  inscription,  a 
manifesto,  to  be  written,  in  Latin,  in  Greek,  and  in  Hebrew, 
and  aflSxed  to  the  cross :  "  This  is  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the 
King  of  the  Jews."  With  this  inscription  the  chief  priests 
were  not  quite  satisfied.  They  said  to  Pilate :  "  Write  not 
the  King  of  the  Jews,  but  that  he  saidy  I  am  the  King  of 
the  Jews."  But  Pilate  answered  them  very  abruptly :  "  I 
shall  make  no  alteration.  What  I  have  written,  1  have 
written." 

Our  Saviour  was  nailed  to  the  cross  on  Friday  morning, 
at  about  nine  o'clock,  and  hung  there  in  agony  until  about 
three  in  the  afternoon.  During  the  latter  half  of  this  period, 
there  was  a  great  earthquake  at  Jerusalem,  which  rent  the 
rocks,  and  burst  open  the  tombs.  The  whole  land  was  also 
shrouded  in  a  thick  and  supernatural  darkness. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  fearful  day,  Joseph  of  Arima- 
thea,  a  rich  man,  and  one  of  the  Sanhedrim,  who  had  not 
consented  to  the  condemnation  of  Jasus,  came  boldly  unto 
Pilate,  and  requested  that  he  might  have  the  body  of  Jesus. 
Pilate  doubted,  at  first,  whether  he  was  already  dead  ;  but 
when  he  had  ascertained  this  fact  from  the  centurion  and  the 
soldiers,  he  directed  that  the  body  should  be  given  to  Joseph. 
It  was  carefully  taken  down  from  the  cross,  wrapped  (with 
sweet  spices)  in  a  fine  linen  cloth,  and  laid  in  a  new  tomb, 
which  Joseph  had  prepared  for  himself,  a  great  stone  was 
placed  at  the  door  of  the  tomb,  and  the  body  was  left  to 
repose  until  after  the  Sabbath. 

The  Jews,  however,  were  not  satisfied  with  this  arrange- 
ment. They  were  afraid,  or  they  pretended  to  be,  that  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  would  come  by  night  and  steal  the  body 
away,  and  then  say  that  their  Master  was  risen  from  the  dead. 
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So  they  went  unto  the  governor  and  said :  ^'  We  remember 
that  that  deceiver  said,  while  he  waa  yet  alive, '  After  three 
days,  I  will  rise  again ;'  xsommaud,  therefore,  that  the  sepul- 
chre be  made  sure  until  the  third  day.'*  Pilate  said  unto 
them :  '^  Ye  have  a  watch ;  go  your  way  ;  make  it  as  sure 
as  ye  can."  So  they  went  and  made  tlie  sepulchre  sure, 
sealing  the  stone  and  setting  a  watch. 

Of  Pilate  we  hear  no  more  in  the  inspired  narrative. 
He  was  dismayed,  no  doubt,  with  the  earthquake  and  the 
darkness.  Ue  must  have  heard,  too,  of  the  alleged  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ.  But  he  probably  satisfied  himself  with  the  lie, 
which  the  soldiers  on  guard  were  hired  to  propagate,  that 
the  body,  after  all,  was  stolen  from  the  sepulchre,  and  that 
the  resurrection  waa  a  mere  pretence. 

The  early  Christians  had  a  story  that  Pilate  caused  to  be 
written  a  narrative  of  our  Saviour's  public  life  and  miracles, 
and  of  the  circumstances  of  his  death,  and  sent  it  to  the 
emperor  Tiberius ;  also  that  the  letter  was  laid  up  in  the 
imperial  archives  at  Rome.  There  is  nothing  improbable 
in  this  account;  but  whether  it  be  true  or  not,  we  are 
unable  to  say.  It  is  not  known  that  any  Christian  ever  saw 
this  document. 

Pontius  Pilate  had  now  finished  the  dreadful  woik  which 
was  given  him  to  do;  and  the  remaining  incidents  of  his 
life  maybe  told  in  a  few  words.  lie  was  afraid  he  should 
lose  his  office,  if  he  did  not  put  to  death  the  alleged  King 
of  the  Jews ;  and  in  less  than  two  years  after  the  death  of 
Christ,  he  actually  did  lose  his  office.  Owing  to  his  con- 
tinued oppressions  and  cruelties,  he  was  summoned  to  Rome 
to  justify  himself  before  the  emperor;  and  not  being  able 
to  do  this  he  was  banished  into  Gaul.  Here  he  became 
Buch  a  terror  to  himself,  in  consequence  of  his  past  wicked- 
ness, and  especially  for  what  he  had  done  in  the  crucifixion 
of  Christ,  that  life  was  to  him  an  intolerable  burthen,  and 
he  terminated  it  with  his  own  hand.  Like  Judas  Iscariot,  he 
became  his  own  executioner. 

The  account  which  has  been  given  of  the  life  and  the  death 
of  Pontius  Pilate  suggests  some  lessons  of  great  practical 
moment,  to  which  we  will  now  turn. 

We  learn,  first  of  all,  how  important  it  is  for  persons  to 
have  eetlledj  correct  moral  jprinciplea  aa  the  guide  of  their 
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condnct.  This  is  what  Pilate  lacked.  He  was  the  mere 
creature  of  whim,  fear,  prejudice,  and  self-interest,  and  was 
driven  abont,  hither  and  thither,  just  as  his  feelings  and 
apparent  interest  dictated.  He  knew  perfectly,  from  the 
first,  that  Jesus  was  an  innocent  man.  He  had  not  a  doubt 
of  it.  And  if  the  principles  of  justice  and  right  had  been 
fixed  within  him,  he  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  dis- 
posing of  his  case.  He  would  have  settled  it  at  once.  He 
would  have  driven  the  persecuting  Jews  from  his  presence, 
and  would  have  said  to  his  immaculate  prisoner.  Go  in 
pe<ice.  As  it  was,  he  desired,  on  many  accounts,  to  release 
Jesus ;  and  yet  he  dared  not  take  the  responsibility.  And 
80  he  shuffled  about,  now  sending  him  to  Herod;  now 
pleading  the  custom  of  the  past;  uow  telling  the  Jews  to 
take  him  and  judge  him  themselves;  now  scourging  him 
for  no  oifence,  and  seeming  almost  ready  to  condemn  him ; 
and  then,  frightened  at  a  dream,  and  at  the  hazard  of  a 
quarrel  with  some  of  the  heathen  gods,  instituting  a  new 
examination  ;  and  finally,  in  face  of  all  consistency  and  jus- 
tice, giving  him  up  to  death,  for  fear  that,  if  he  spared  him, 
he  should  not  stand  well  witli  Csesar.  So  a  man,  a  ruler^ 
with  no  correct  and  established  moral  principles,  acted, 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  So  they  act  now.  So  they  will 
continue  to  act.  This  is  what  has  made  the  name  of  Pontius 
Pilate  contemptible,  a  hissing  and  a  by-word,  in  all  suc- 
ceeding ages.  And  the  same  reproach  will  fall  upon  us,  if 
we  follow  his  bad  example.  Let  every  reader  then  learn 
the  importance  of  having  early  in  life,  and  through  the 
whole  of  life,  what  Pilate  had  not — correct  moral  principles, 
settled  in  the  mind,  and  abiding  there,  to  be  his  constant 
prompter  and  guide.  Thus  may  he  hope  to  walk  surely, 
safely,  honorably,  consistently,  through  all  life's  dubious 
way,  and  to  come,  at  last,  to  a  happy  end. 

We  learn  further,  from  the  case  of  Pilate,  that  in  trying, 
by  sinful  methods,  to  avoid  impending  evils,  persons  ofl^en 
incur  the  very  evils  which  they  feared.  This  did  Pilate. 
He  was  afraid  that  he  should  not  stand  well  with  Coesar ; 
that  he  might  lose  his  office,  and  perhaps  his  life ;  and  so 
he  doomed  an  innocent  man,  one  whom  he  had  repeatedly 
and  publicly  declared  innocent,  to  an  ignominious  and  most 
cruel  death.  And  what  was  the  consequence?  In  a  very 
vol-  xin. — ^No.  rv.  40 
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short  time,  he  found  that  he  did  not  stand  well  with  Ctefiar. 
He  was  summoned  to  Rome  ;  he  was  deprived  of  his  office; 
he  was  sent  into  banishment ;  wliere,  in  fear  and  despera- 
tion, he  put  an  end  to  his  days. 

^or  is  the  case  of  Pilate  a  solitary  one.  Instances  like  to 
it  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  To  avoid  impending  evil^ 
pereons  phmge  into  courses  of  sin,  which  shortly  bring  upon 
them  the  very  evils  which  they  feared.  We  have  a  case  in 
point  in  the  Jewish  rulera,  and  in  reference  to  the  very 
event  which  lias  been  before  us,  the  crucitixion  of  Christ, 
"  What  do  we,"  they  said,  "  for  this  man  doeth  many  mirar 
clcs.  If  we  let  him  alone,  if  we  do  not  put  him  out  of  the 
way,  all  men  will  believe  on  him,  and  the  Komans  will 
come  and  take  away  our  place  and  nation."  The  conclusion 
to  which  they  came  was,  that:  they  must  destroy  Jesus,  or 
their  nation  would  speedily  be  destroyed  by  the  Romans. 
They  (Ustroyed  Jesus.  And  what  was  the  consequence? 
The  Romans  did  come  in  a  few  short  years,  and  too^ 
away  both  their  place  and  nation.  They  had  impre- 
cated upon  themselves  the  blood  of  their  murdered  Messiah, 
and  the  Romans  came,  and  vi<%ited  upon  them  and  their  city 
a  destruction,  such  as  the  world  never  witnessed. 

Such  is  the  issue  of  sinful  devices  and  expedients,  with  a 
view  to  escape  impending  evils.  "  Let  him  that  readeth 
understand."  Let  us  all  hear,  and  ponder,  and  be  wise. 
Tlie  j>ath  of  duty  is  always  a  path  of  safety ;  but  when  we 
turn  from  it  with  a  view  to  escape  some  evil,  or  obtain  some 
good,  we  are  snared  in  the  work  of  our  own  hands. 

But  this  leads  to  another  remark.  The  case  of  Pilate 
illustrates  tiie  truth  of  one  of  Solomon's  proverbs :  "  The  fear 
of  man  bringeth  a  snare."  A  principal  weakne^  in  the 
character  of  Pilate  seems  to  have  been  the  fear  of  ma/n. 
He  was  afraid  of  displeasing  the  Jews,  afraid  of  a  tumult, 
an  excitement  among  the  people.  He  was  afraid  of  dis- 
pleasing his  great  master  at  Rome,  and  thereby  endanger- 
ing his  ])lace  and  his  head  ;  and  so  he  consented  and  decreed 
that  a  man  whom  he  had  publicly  declared  to  be  innocent 
should  sutfer  the  ignominy  and  agonies  of  the  cross.  And 
thus  he  committed  the  great  error  of  his  life;  one  from  which 
he  never  could  be  extricated ;  one  which  clung  to  him  like  a 
vampire,  until  it  drew  out  his  very  soul ;  one  which  has 
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blackened  his  memory  through  all  the  interyening  ages, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  to  the  end  of  time ;  one  which  has 
wrought  the  ruin  of  his  deathless  spirit,  and  will  abide  upon 
him  to  all  eternity.  Doubtless,  Pilate  has  learned  effectually, 
by  this  time,  that  "  the  fear  of  man  bringeth  a  snare." 

And  thousands  like  him,  and  among  them  some  very  good 
men,  have  learned  the  same  lesson.  Look  at  Aaron  in  the 
wilderness,  when  Moses  tarried  long  in  the  mount,  and  the 
people  demanded  that  an  idol  god  should  be  made,  to  go 
before  them  into  Canaan.  The  good  man  did  not  dare  to 
breast  the  torrent,  and  stand  up  for  Israel's  Ood  alone ;  and 
so  he  consented  to  make  a  calf,  before  which  the  people  ate 
and  drank,  and  rose  up  to  play.  Look  again  at  Jonah,  a 
prophet  of  the  Lord,  who  was  directed  to  go  to  that 
great  city,  Nineveh,  and  prophesy  against  it.  Jonah 
received  the  divine  command,  but  he  did  not  dare  to  exe- 
cute it  He  was  afraid  to  go  to  Nineveh,  that  great, 
heathen,  wicked  city,  on  such  an  errand.  So  he  arose,  and 
went  directly  the  other  way ;  attempting  to  flee  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord;  and  what  was  the  consequence? 
When  Jonah  had  been  cast  odt  of  the  ship,  and  swallowed 
up  by  the  whale,  and  had  lain  three  days  and  three  nights 
in  the  whale's  belly,  he  learned,  effectually,  that  Gk)d 
was  to  be  feared  rather  than  man,  and  that  ^^  the  fear  of  man 
bringeth  a  snare." 

Let  all  our  readers  learn  and  practise  the  same  lesson. 
What  Gtod  commands,  let  us  dare  to  do,  and  what  God  for- 
bids let  us  dare  to  avoid,  whatever  men  may  think  or  say 
of  us.  Let  us  never  consent  to  omit  known  duties,  or  to 
make  any  sinful  compliances,  from  the  fear  of  men.  The 
favor  of  G-od  is  life,  and  his  loving-kindness  is  better  than 
life ;  but  "the  fear  of  man  bringeth  a  snare." 

Let  us  learn  once  more,  from  the  case  of  Pilate,  how  vain 
are  all  human  methods  to  escape  the  responsibility  and  the 
guilt  of  sin.  When  Pilate  had  made  up  his  mind  to  pass 
sentence  upon  Jesus,  he  thought  of  an  expedient,  by  which 
he  hoped  to  escape  the  responsibility  and  the  guilt  of  doing 
it.  He  took  water,  and  washed  his  hands  before  the  multi- 
tude, saying:  "  I  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  just  per- 
son.   See  ye  to  it." 

But  could  this  deluded  and  impious  man  free  himself  from 
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responsibility,  in  any  such  way?  iVi>/  Vain  were  his 
devices  and  endeavors !  Not  all  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
conld  efface  his  gnilt. 

But  in  this  vain,  delusive  effort  to  escape  the  responsi- 
bility and  the  gnilt  of  sin,  Pilate  does  not  stand  alone. 
Thousands  have  resorted,  if  not  to  the  same  methods,  to  others 
equally  futile  and  inefficacious.  As  examples  of  these,  we 
might  refer  to  the  rites  and  forms,  the  penances  and  volun- 
tarily inflicted  sufferings,  which  are  practised  the  world 
over,  in  the  hope  of  being  rid  of  the  guilt  and  the  bitter 
consequences  of  sin.  But  we  have  examples  of  the  like 
nature  nearer  home,  in  the  vain  and  frivolous  excuses  so  often 
resorted  to,  with  a  view  to  palliate  and  justify  transgres- 
sion. 

Perhaps  some  one  of  our  readers  may  have  said  to  him- 
self more  than  once :  "  I  may  safely  perform  this  wicked 
act,  to  which  I  am  so  strongly  tempted,  as  I  am  strictly 
alone,  and  no  one  will  ever  see  it,  or  know  it."  But,  remem- 
ber, you  are  not  alone.  There  is  a  Being  that  sees  it. 
There  is  an  eye  upon  you  from  which  nothing  can  be 
hid,  and  which  '*  will  bring  every  work  into  judgment, 
with  every  secret  thine,  whether  it  be  good,  or  whether  it 
be  evil." 

Another  person  may  have  said:  "  If  I  do  not  engage  in 
this  wicked  bnsinesi>,  somebody  else  will,  and  will  have  the 
prolit  of  it,  and  I  may  as  well  have  the  profit  as  anybody." 
Yes,  you  may  as  well  have  the  profit  as  anybody :  but  remem- 
ber, you  must  have  the  guilt  and  the  damage  too.  Your 
washing  will  not  suffice  to  cleanse  you  from  that.  If  you 
go  into  this  wicked  business,  you  must  answer  for  it  at  the 
bar  of  God,  and  bear  the  burden  of  it  on  your  soul  for  ever. 

But  says  a  third,  "  I  want  more  property  than  I  have,  and 
more  than  I  can  honestly  get,  to  do  good  with  ;  I  will  go  into 
this  gainful,  though  questionable  course  of  business,  and  get 
rich,  and  then  I  can  do  a  great  deal  of  good."  Here  we 
have  another  of  Pilate's  devices.  You  flatter  yourself  that 
you  wish  to  do  good  ;  and  you  plunge  into  sin,  as  a  means 
of  doing  it.  Are  you  not  then  one  of  those  of  whom  Paul 
tells  us,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  who  say,  "  Let  us  do 
evil  that  good  may  come,  whose  damnation  is  just." 

But  says  a  fourth,  *^  I  am  as  good  as  those  around  me ; 
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and  I  hope  to  be  saved  as  well  as  they."  But  how  do  you 
know  that  yonr  associates  will  be  saved  ?  They  may  die  in 
their  sins ;  and  you,  certainly,  will  perish  in  yours,  unless 
yon  abjure  such  false  excuses,  and  in  penitence  fle^  to  the 
Saviour,  and  put  your  trust  in  him. 

Innumerable  are  the  ways  in  which  men,  while  persist- 
ing in  sin,  endeavor  to  escape  the  responsibility  for  it,  and 
conceal  its  guilt.  But  they  are  all  delusive.  They  have  to 
do  with  a  Being  who  cannot  be  deceived,  and  who  will  not 
be  mocked,  and  who  has  said  that  "  without  holiness,  no 
man  shall  see  the  Lord."  Let  us  then  believe  what  he  hath 
said.  "  He  that  covereth  his  sins  shall  not  prosper ;  but 
whoso  confesseth  and  forsaketh  them  shall  find  mercy." 


Abt.  VII. — ^Indications  that  the  Sedimentary  Strata  were 

FORMED    SIMULTANEOUSLY,   NOT   IN   SUCCESSION.        By   DaVID 

Dick,  Meadville,  Pennsylvania. 

Geologists  have  generally  assumed  that  the  sedimentary 
strata  which  constitute  in  a  large  degree  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  were  formed  successively,  and  by  agencies  that  occu- 
pied vast  periods.  It  is  a  fatal  objection  to  that  theory  that 
the  forces  which  are  supposed  to  have  wrought  those  effects, 
are  wholly  inadequate  to  their  production.  The  strata 
themselves,  however,  present  decisive  indications  that  in 
place  of  having  been  deposited,  one  after  another,  at  con- 
siderable intervals,  they  were  formed  together,  and  by  che- 
mical agents  chiefly,  instead  of  mere  mechanical  forces. 
We  propose  to  present  some  evidences  that  such  was  the 
origin  of  the  strata  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

We  will  first  state  the  chief  conditions  that  are  to  be  sup- 
posed, in  order  that  they  may  have  been  constructed  in  that 
manner;  and  then  show  that  the  leading  facts  of  the  strata 
themselves  confirm  that  view  of  their  origination. 

Let  it  then  be  granted  that  the  Mississippi  Valley,  bounded 
by  the  Alleghany  Mountains  east,  and  the  Kocky  Moun- 
tains west,  was  at  a  period  of  the  world  covered  by  the 
waters  of  a  sea. 
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That  that  sea  was  largely  filled  up  by  earthy  materials 
conveyed  there  by  some  powerful  agency  from  the  north 
and  north-east,  and  that  the  depth  of  that  filling  up  was,  on 
an  average,  some  two  thousand  feet. 

Tliat  that  sea  had  for  its  boundary  a  mountain  range  that 
connected  the  Appalachian  chain  with  the  Kocky  Mountains, 
and  that  the  Ozark  Mountains  are  remains  of  that  i*ange. 

That  the  agent  that  conveyed  the  earthy  materials  depo- 
sited from  the  sea,  was  a  deluge  of  water,  such  as  is  described 
in  the  Scriptures,  the  current  of  which  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  globe,  must,  from  the  whirl  of  the  earth,  have  run  from 
the  north-east  to  the  south-west. 

That  the  south  mountain  ridge  intercepted  the  passage 
of  the  waters  towards  the  equator,  till  they  rose  to  such  a 
height  as  to  pass  over  it ;  and  that  they  were  thereby  held 
over  the  great  valley  for  a  period  of  years. 

That  the  materials  of  the  sedimentary  rock  system  of  the 
valley,  on  subsiding  from  the  waters,  were  separated  from 
each  other  in  accordance  with  chemical  law,  so  as  to  form 
the  whole  series  of  strata,  whatever  their  several  ingredients 
are,  simultaneously. 

Tliat  in  process  of  time  the  waters  burst  through  the 
south  mountain  barrier,  and  by  their  exit  denuded  and 
drained  a  great  portion  of  the  country  from  Tyhich  they 
passed. 

Tliat  the  most  northern  part  of  the  valley,  in  which  the 
present  lakes  are  situated,  still  remained  submerged  for  a 
period  of  years,  till  a  break  in  the  mountains  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence region  took  place,  and  let  down  the  waters  above,  so 
as  to  leave  the  lakes  as  they  tiow  exist ;  denuding  the  earth 
to  a  great  depth,  excavating  the  valley  of  the  St  Lawrence, 
and  cutting  the  channel  of  the  Niagara  to  the  falls. 

Our  first  allegation  then  is,  that  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi was  at  one  period  occupied  by  the  watera  of  a  sea. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  borings  obtained  from  artesian 
wells.  A  well  at  St.  Louis,  cut  to  the  depth  of  2200  feet, 
passes  entirely  through  sedimentary  rock,  and  terminates  in 
a  stratum  impregnated  with  salt.  Wells  have  been  sunk 
also  in  other  localities,  as  at  Columbus,  to  the  depth  of  2000 
to  2,500  feet,  that  cut  through  the  whole  descent  a  series 
of  sedimentary  strata. 
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Our  next  allegation  is,  that  on  the  area  thus  buried  by 
the  sea,  large  deposits  of  earthy  matter  were  formed.  This 
is  indicated  by  the  higher  level  of  the  area  west,  than  of  the 
valleys  and  general  surface  east  of  the  Alleghany  ridge. 
The  approach  to  the  summit  of  that  ridge  from  the  west  is 
so  easy,  that  a  stranger  entering  on  the  ascent  seven  or  eight 
miles  from  the  crest,  wonid  scarcely  suspect  that  he  was 
ascending  a  mountain.  But  the  descent  to  the  east  is 
abrupt.  The  level  of  the  surface  west  is  probably  not  lesa 
than  twelve  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  that  of 
the  east  The  rock  strata  also  differ  entirely  in  character 
and  position ;  those  at  the  east,  being  thrown  up  at  an  angle 
of  thirty  to  forty  degrees ;  those  at  the  west  lying  horizon- 
tal. The  thickness  of  the  strata  in  the  west  is  seen  also 
from  the  borings  of  artesian  wells.  In  the  region  of  Pitts- 
burgh, limbs  and  leaves  of  trees  have  been  brought  from  a 
depth  of  near  five  hundred  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
river ;  while  the  stratified  bluffs  through  which  the  channel 
is  cut,  rise  to  the  height  of  seven  hundred  feet  above  the 
stream.  The  whole  series  of  strata  is  therefore  at  least 
twelve  hundred  feet  in  thickness. 

Let  ns  now  turn  to  the  main  point  we  are  to  establish — 
namely,  that  the  various  strata  comprised  in  this  vast  depo- 
sit, were  formed  simultaneously,  and  not  at  different  periods. 
We,  however,  will  first  glance  at  the  question  whether  they 
can  have  been  wrought  by  any  of  the  agencies  to  which 
geologists  usually  ascribe  them.  1.  Can  they  be  accounted 
for  on  the  glacier  theory  ?  No  one,  we  think,  will  venture 
to  affirm  it  2.  Can  they  be  accounted  for  on  the  theory 
of  detritus  from  mountains?  That  is  excluded  not  only  by 
their  great  extent  and  depth,  but  by  tlieir  distribution  into 
layers  that  consist  of  different  elements.  3.  Can  they  have 
been  produced  by  partial  river  floods,  from  time  to  time, 
through  a  lapse  of  ages?  That  view  also  is  forbidden  by 
their  mass  and  their  structure. 

We  now  proceed  to  state  our  view  of  their  origin.  On 
passing  up  a  deep  gorge  near  Meadville,  we  find  that  the 
'  earthy  mass  through  which  it  is  cut,  consists  of  a  series  of 
strata  several  times  repeated.  The  lowest  of  the  first  series 
is  a  stratum  about  two  feet  in  thickness  of  hard  blue  rock, 
consisting  principally  of  silica,  alumine,  and  lime.    The 
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next  above  is  a  thin  layer  of  impure  ore.  On  that  lies  a 
stratum  of  brown  shale  of  ten  to  twelve  inches  in  thickness. 
Next  above  is  a  stratum  of  drab-colored  shale :  and  on  that 
lies  a  layer  of  light  lively  blue  shale ;  thus  forming  a  series 
of  five  strata,  which  for  convenience  we  will  number  1,  2, 3, 
4,  6.  On  the  top  of  No.  5,  the  lime  stratum  No.  1  occurs 
again,  and  on  that  in  the  same  order  as  before,  No.  2, 3,4, 
and  5.  Tlie  series  is  again  repeated  at  least  four  times  more, 
and  doubtless  forms  the  whole  mass  to  tlie  crest  of  the 
gorge.  That  their  arrangement  may  be  more  clearly  seen, 
we  present  the  following  table. 


Sixth  Series. 


Fifth  Series. 


Fourth  Series. 


Third  Series. 


Second  Series. 


First  Series. 


No. 


Blue  Shale. 
Drab     " 
Brown  " 
Iron  Ore. 
Limestone. 

6.  Blue  Shale. 

4.  Drab     " 
Brown  *' 
Iron  Ore. 
Limestone. 
Blue  Shale. 
Drab     " 
Brown  " 
Iron  Ore. 
Limestone. 
Blue  Shale, 

4.  Drab     " 

3.  Brown  " 

2.  Iron  Ore. 

1.  Limestone. 

5.  Blue  Shale. 

Drab     " 

Brown  " 

Iron  Ore. 

Limestone. 

Blue  Shale. 

4.  Drab     " 

3.  Brown  " 

2.  Iron  Ore. 
1.  Limestone. 


6. 
4. 
3. 
2. 
1. 


3. 
2. 
L 
5. 
4. 
3. 
2. 
1. 
5. 


Now  can  it  be  considered  probable  that  a  flood  of  water 
deposited  the  materials  of  No.  1,  of  the  first  series;  that 
after  an  interval  another  flood  deposited  No.  2 ;  that  after 
a  third  period,  a  third  flood  deposited  No.  3 ;  that  after  a 
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fourth  interval,  a  fourth  flood  deposited  No.  4 ;  and  finally, 
that  after  another  space,  a  fifth  flood  performed  that  office 
to  Ko.  5  ?  And  that  when  this  flrat  series  was  coniipleted, 
the  process  was  repeated  again  and  again,  by  floods  furnish- 
ing the  same  species  of  materials  in  the  same  consecutive 
order?  No  one  we  are  sure,  who  carefully  considers  the 
problem,  can  believe  it.  There  is  nothing,  we  are  bold  to 
say,  within  the  circle  of  geological  observation,  to  justify 
such  a  theory. 

Rejecting  then  that  hypothesis,  let  us  turn  to  the  view  we 
have  suggested  that  this  whole  stratified  mass  was  formed 
simultaneously.  To  account  for  it  on  that  assumption,  an 
agent  must  be  found  that  was  not  only  adequate  to  produce 
these  series  of  strata,  but  the  whole  bed  of  sedimentary 
rock,  extending  many  hundreds  of  feet  below,  which  it  is 
known  also  consist  of  alternating  strata.  To  produce  such 
effects,  a  deluge  of  water  was  necessary  of  great  depth, 
and  a  deluge  in  motion  and  charged  with  earthy  materials 
like  those  of  which  the  deposits  are  formed.  Now,  the 
Bible  gives  an  account  of  such  a  deluge,  brief  indeed,  but 
in  words  full  of  meaning.  Many  persons  are  disposed  to 
fritter  away  much  of  that  recital,  and  to  substitute  their 
own  notions  in  its  place.  Others  reject  it  altogether,  and 
undertake  to  convict  it  of  inconsistency  with  the  facts  which 
geology  reveals.  We  however  believe  it,  on  the  authority 
on  which  the  Bible  itself  rests ;  and  hold  further,  that  there 
is  a  chasm  in  geological  science  that  can  be  filled  only  by 
the  knowledge  which  that  inspired  narrative  gives.  There 
is  a  wide  circle  of  geological  phenomena  that  is  entirely 
inexplicable  except  on  the  supposition  of  such  a  flood  ;  but 
that,  admitting  that  flood,  are  easily  resolved.  Proceeding, 
then,  on  the  supposition  of  its  reality,  we  will  trace  some  of 
the  effects  which  it  must  naturally  have  produced. 

Let  us  then  conceive  the  deluge  in  its  early  stages ;  when 
the  waters  were  rapidly  spreading  over  the  whole  earth. 
There  were,  of  course,  currents  of  vast  power,  especially 
from  elevated  localities,  hills,  and  high  ranges,  which 
ploughed  into  and  swept  off  the  surface ;  and  in  the  rush, 
every  species  of  earthy  material  and  rocky  fragments  of  all 
sizes  were  hurled  in  the  direction  of  the  currents,  which, 
from  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  must  have  run 
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from  the  north-east  to  the  south-we8t  Tins  may  be  exem- 
plified by  an  artificial  globe  hnog  on  an  axis.  If  water  is 
poured  on  it,  and  it  is  made  to  revolve  quickly,  the  water 
will  move  spirally  towards  the  equator,  and  there  be  thrown 
off.  This  is  illustrated  also  by  our  rivers  which  run  towards 
the  equator,  such  as  the  Mississippi,  which  ascends  in  its 
passage  to  the  sea,  and  is  there  probably  ten  or  twelve 
hundred  feet  further  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  than  at  its 
head.  The  natural  course  of  the  currents  then  was  from 
the  north-east  to  the  south-west,  and  they  continued  to  run 
in  that  direction,  until  from  the  accumulation  at  the  equator 
and  other  points,  an  equipoise  was  reached.  The  waters  then 
becoming  quiescent,  the  earthy  materials  with  which  they 
were  charged,  gradually  subsided,  and  in  that  process  neces- 
sarily obeyed  the  law  of  chemical  affinity,  as  well  as  of  gra- 
vity; and  in  obeying  that  law,  the  elements  that  were 
chemically  homogeneous,  separated  from  the  others,  and 
formed  strata  by  themselves,  as  is  exemplified  in  the  strati- 
fication of  which  we  have  given  a  table. 

It  is  known  to  all  who  are  conversant  with  the  laws  of 
matter,  that  every  species  of  earthy  material  minutely  com- 
minuted and  suspended  in  water  is  acted  upon  by  the  force 
of  chemical  aflinity,  and  that  separations  and  aggregations 
take  place  by  that  force.  Suppose  a  glass  tube,  for  exam- 
ple, of  sufficient  length,  say,  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  feet,  to  be 
filled  with  water  saturated  with  earthy  elements,  reduced 
to  minute  particles,  and  set  in  a  vertical  position,  so  as  to 
allow  them  to  subside,  and  they  would  arrange  themselves 
in  distinct  strata,  according  to  their  chemical  affinities;  and 
it  was  in  that  manner  we  hold  that  the  strata  of  the  globe 
were  formed.  In  the  space  in  which  the  particles  were 
floating  from  which  the  firet  set  of  layers  given  in  the  table 
were  formed ;  a  certain  class  that  were  chemically  homoge- 
neous were  attracted  to  each  other,  and  constituted  the  stra- 
tum of  impure  limestone  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  set 
Another  class  of  elements  heterogeneous  to  the  first,  but 
homogeneous  to  themselves,  united  and  formed  the  impure 
iron  ore.  A  third  group  of  particles  attracted  to  each  other 
by  the  same  law,  constituted  the  brown  shale,  and  on  the 
same  principle  the  drab  and  blue  shales  were  formed,  and 
the  series  completed. 
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Chemical  attraction,  however,  as  well  as  other  forces,  has 
its  limits,  and  if  we  allow  it  to  be  inyersely  as  the  square  of 
the  distance,  the  force  of  each  of  the  nuclei  of  these  strata 
wonld  be  so  feeble  at  a  certain  distance,  as  to  be  inopera- 
tive. Let  ns  suppose  that  distance  to  be  two  hundred  feet. 
The  first  series,  then,  would  be  constituted  out  of  the  mate- 
rials held  in  the  waters  of  the  first  two  hundred  feet.  Let 
us  conceive  the  mass  of  the  waters  to  have  been  divided 
into  layers  of  two  hundred  feet  in  depth ;  that  a  set  of 
nuclei  was  formed  simultaneously  in  each,  and  that  each 
attracted  its  homogeneous  elements  to  itself;  and  the  subsi- 
dence of  the  whole,  after  that  arrangement  of  the  elements, 
would  form  the  strata  in  the  order  in  which  they  now  exist. 

This  action  of  the  chemical  forces  is  exemplified  in  other 
localities  in  the  difl^erent  thickness  relatively  of  the  layers 
in  a  set ;  while  the  species  and  the  order  are  the  same.  In 
the  southern  parts,  for  instance,  of  western  Pennsylvania, 
the  iron  ore  strata  are  much  purer  and  thicker  relatively 
to  several  of  the  others,  than  in  the  northern  counties ;  so 
also  are  the  limestone  strata.  Yet  as  they  alternate  regu- 
larly with  the  shales,  as  in  the  strata  of  which  we  have 
given  a  table,  it  is  apparent  that  though  the  proportion  of  the 
several  elements  of  which  a  set  consists,  difi^ered  in  the  space 
in  which  they  were  held  in  suspense,  from  that  from  which 
the  fii-st  set  in  the  table  was  drawn,  they  yet  obeyed  in  the 
arrangement  of  themselves,  the  chemical  forces  to  which 
they  were  severally  subject,  and  adjusted  themselves  in 
the  same  relations  to  one  another.  In  some  iron  fields  is 
found  what,  from  the  shape  it  assumes,  is  called  pot-ore ; 
the  masses,  when  dug,  leaving  a  cavity  in  the  shape  of  an 
iron  pot.  Their  formation  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the 
supposition  that  chemical  affinity  separated  the  materials 
and  drew  them  vertically  and  horizontally  to  a  nucleus.  In 
other  localities  the  ores  are  found  in  globular  and  oblong 
shaped  masses,  weighing  from  ten  to  one  hundred  and  .fifty 
pounds,  lodged  in  loose  earth,  and  evidently  formed  by  a 
similar  chemical  process. 

The  simultaneous  formation  of  chemical  nuclei  is  exem- 
plified also  in  crystallization.  In  the  manufacture,  for 
instance,  of  the  carbonate  of  potash,  a  salt  separates  as  the 
boiling  of  the  lye  advances,  and  settles  to  the  bottom.    Let 
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a  solution  of  that  salt  in  water  be  made  in  a  moderate  sized 
vessel  and  a  string  be  introduced  into  it,  and  perfect  double 
six  sided  pyramidal  crystals  will  form  on  the  fibres  of  the 
string,  of  a  tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  centre,  and 
of  twice  that  length.  Let  the  experiment  be  repeated  in  a 
vessel  containing  a  hundred  gallons  of  the  solution,  and  the 
crystiUs  will  be  far  larger,  at  least  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  three-fourtlis  of  an  inch  long,  bhowing  that 
while  the  number  of  crystals  may  be  determined  by  the 
length  of  the  string  or  the  number  of  points  it  presents  for 
the  formation  of  nuclei,  the  size  of  the  crystals  depends  on 
the  quantity  of  the  salt  that  is  suspended  within  the  sphere 
of  their  influences. 

We  add  a  few  thoughts  in  reference  to  the  drainage  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley.  We  have  assumed  that  before  the 
deluge  there  was  a  connecting  range  between  the  Appa- 
lachian and  the  Kocky  Mountain  chain.  This  is  confirmed 
by  the  existence  still  through  a  large  part  of  the  line  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  as  has  been  shown  by  Prof.  Sheppard, 
Col.  Long,  and  others,  and  verified  in  a  degree  by  our  own 
inspection,  of  a  granite  region  like  the  base  of  a  mountain 
that  had  been  swept  away  by  a  deluge.  Thus  the  Iron 
Mountain  in  Missouri  is  of  granite,  and  rises  at  points  in 
blutls  and  knobs  five  hundred  to  six  hundred  feet  in  height ; 
and  large  areas  near  it  are  strewn  with  boulders  and  frag- 
ments that  present  unmistakable  marks  of  abrasion.  And 
a  line  of  undulating  table-land  at  an  elevation  of  one 
thousand  to  fitteen  hundred  feet  above  the  ocean,  and 
a  hut.ilred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  width, 
stretches  through  the  state,  and  connects,  it  is  believed, 
with  the  Kooky  Mountains.  It  originally  extended  east- 
ward, no  doubt,  till  it  connected  with  the  Appalachians. 
When  this  barrier  gave  way,  the  chief  rush  of  the  waters 
traversed  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  cut  the  channel 
of  that  river,  and  the  channels  of  the  streams,  the  gorges  of 
the  hills,  and  other  depressions  of  the  regions  above,  and 
swept  with  resistless  power  the  surface  from  vast  areas 
below. 

We  now  turn  to  the  formation  of  the  bituminous  coal 
strata. 

A  principal  argument  for  the  vegetable  origin  of  coal  is 
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drawn  from  the  vegetable  fossils  that  are  found  in  it.  They 
are  found,  however,  in  much  greater  abundance  in  the 
shales  and  sandstones  that  lie  above  and  beneath  the  coal 
strata.  Those  fossils  are,  therefore,  as  much  proof  of  the 
vegetable  prigin  of  the  shales  and  sandstones  in  which  they 
occur,  as  they  are  of  the  coal. 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Fairholm  that  in  a  colliery  near  Dal- 
keith, the  shaft  of  a  tree  two  feet  in  diameter,  was  found  in 
a  vertical  position,  the  roots  of  which  were  imbedded  in  the 
stratum  beneath  the  coal,  and  were  petrified ;  that  portion 
of  the  trunk  inclosed  in  the  coal  was  bitumenized ;  while 
that  again  which  extended  into  the  rock  strata  above  liad 
become  stone.  It  shows,  therefore,  that  the  strata  with 
which  the  coal  is  associated,  possess  the  same  petrifying  pro- 
perties as  other  formations,  but  no  more  proves  the  vegeta- 
ble origin  of  coal,  than  of  shales  and  sandstones. 

But  without  further  comment  on  the  theory  which  exhi- 
bits coal  as  the  product  of  vegetable  matter,  we  proceed  to 
give  the  view  we  have  been  led  to  form  of  its  origin. 

In  our  western  coal  regions,  there  are  generally  three  coal 
strata  above  the  level  of  the  rivers ;  and  three  and  some- 
times four  strata  have,  in  cutting  Artesian  wells,  been 
pierced  below  that  level.  These  strata  are  usually  from 
sixty  to  one  hundred  feet  apart.  Of  those  above,  commonly 
only  one  is  of  sufficient  depth  for  profitable  working.  The 
others  usually  range  from  six  to  twenty  inches  in  thickness. 
Now,  in  the  formation  of  these  systems  of  stratification,  the 
elements  of  which  the  coal  consists  are  to  be  considered  as 
having  obeyed  their  chemical  law,  and  gathered  into  a  layer 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  elements  of  the  associate  deposits 
were  drawn  together  and  formed  layers  by  themselves. 
Their  adjustment  and  deposition  accordingly  took  place 
simultaneously  with  the  arrangement  and  deposition  of  the 
other  strata  in  which  they  have  their  place.  The  coal 
layere,  at  their  first  formation,  contained  a  mixture  of  earthy 
materials  that  were  in  some  degree  chemically  homogeneous ; 
and  the  whole,  while  remaining  submerged,  continued  com- 
paratively soft.  On  the  drainage,  however,  of  the  country, 
and  the  cut  of  gorges  and  river  channels,  through  these  and 
other  strata  by  the  passage  of  the  waters,  desiccation  took 
place,  and  led  to  other  important  chemical  changes.     One 
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of  these  was  the  crystallization  of  the  coal  and  its  purifica- 
tion in  that  process  from  all  the  elements  intermingled  with 
it,  tliat  were  in  any  measure  unhomogeneous ;  according  to 
the  usual  law  of  crystallization,  by  which  any  material  pre- 
sent, that  does  not  properly  enter  into  the  structure  of  the 
crystal  to  be  formed,  is  expelled,  or  drawn  into  a  deposit  by 
itself,  either  in  the  coal  layer,  or  in  a  different  one  above  or 
beneath  it.  Before  the  crystals  were  formed,  many  parti- 
cles of  aluminous  earth,  silica,  and  iron,  were  mixed  with 
the  bituminous  mass.  They  were  separated  from  the  coal 
as  it  passed  into  crystallization ;  the  alumina  and  silica  inva- 
riably forming  a  layer  beneath  the  coal  stratum ;  the  iron 
becoming  a  sulphate,  and  remaining  within  the  coal  stratum 
— sometimes  in  the  shape  of  nodules,  and  sometimes  of  thin 
layers. 

Though  absolute  submergence  was  a  barrier  to  crystalli- 
zation, a  measure  of  moisture  was  necessary  in  order  to 
that  process.  When,  therefore,  gorges  and  river  channels 
were  cut  through  coal  deposits,  so  that  the  strata  cropped 
out,  their  edges  were  too  suddenly  drained  to  admit  of  crys- 
tallization. The  bituminous  matter,  accordingly,  in  such 
locations,  instead  of  taking  the  shape  of  crystals,  was  formed 
into  layers  resembling  slate,  and  embodying  the  unhomo- 
geneous elements  that  were  originally  mixed  with  it.  On 
excavating  such  a  mine,  coal  slate,  or  impure  coal,  is  uni- 
formly found  to  a  distance  of  perhaps  forty  or  fifty  feet 
within  the  bank.  Beyond  that  point,  where  it  retained  a  suf- 
ficient measure  of  moisture,  it  bears  a  pure  crystalline  form. 

It  is  alleged  that,  when  examined  by  the  microscope, 
pores  and  cells  are  discernible  in  it,  resembling  those  of 
wood.  It  may  be  so.  Wood,  as  we  have  seen,  is  some- 
times changed  into  coal ;  and  there  may  be  localities  where 
it  entered  largely  into  its  formation.  But  that,  as  we  have 
already  shown,  does  not  prove  its  vegetable  origin  univer- 
sally or  generally. 

If  the  view  we  have  advanced  of  the  contemporaneous 
formation  of  the  whole  system  of  sedimentary  strata  be 
correct,  then  the  coal  strata  must  all  have  been  simul- 
taneously formed.  But  that  precludes  the  supposition  of 
their  vegetable  origin  ;  for  whence  could  such  vast  masses 
of  vegetables  have   been  drawn,  and   on  what  principle 
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conid  they  have  been  difitribnted  into  snch  namerous  dis- 
tinct and  distant  layers  in  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
strata  ?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  not  formed  simnl- 
taneously,  but  in  succession,  then  their  formation  required 
a  series  of  floods,  the  supposition  of  which  is  embarrassed 
by  still  greater  improbabilities.  For  nothing  less  than  a 
deluge  would  be  adequate  to  sweep  the  vegetable  and 
earthy  materials  together,  that  were  requisite  to  form  any 
one  of  the  principal  coal  deposits,  with  the  layers  of  shale, 
limestone,  and  other  rocks,  in  which  the  coal  is  uniformly 
imbedded.  That  such  a  deluge  can  have  been  repeated  as 
often,  not  only  as  there  are  coal  strata  and  coal  seams,  but 
as  often,  at  least,  as  there  are  distinct  sets  of  strata  of  any 
kind,  as  in  the  table  on  a  preceding  page — ^for  the  theory 
implies  that — ^none  surely  will  believe. 

We  might  add  further  proofs  of  the  simultaneous  forma- 
tion of  the  strata,  but  we  content  ourselves  with  this  brief 
statement  of  the  theory  and  the  ground  on  which  it  rests, 
and  devote  the  space  that  remains  to  some  peculiarities  of 
the  structure  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
and  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 

A  terrace  stretches  along  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Erie,  from  three  to  four  miles  in  breadth,  and  extending 
east  into  the  State  of  New  York,  and  west  into  Ohio.  At 
its  southern  edge  the  land  ascends  regularly,  till  it  reaches 
an  elevation  of  over  seven  hundred  feet.  This  range  also 
stretches  far  east  into  New  York,  and  westward  into  Ohio. 
Its  northern  slope  was  undoubtedly  for  a  period  the  boun- 
dary of  the  waters  north.  The  more  elevated  lands  had 
been  drained  of  the  flood  that  covered  them  by  the  break 
of  the  southern  mountain  connecting  the  Appalachian  chain 
with  the  Kocky  Mountains.  But  the  terrace  that  lies  at  its 
northern  base  remained  immersed  a  considerable  period 
longer.  At  that  time,  instead  of  many  lakes,  the  waters 
from  Superior  to  Ontario  formed  but  one,  or  rather  a  vast 
sea.  At  length,  on  a  break  taking  place  in  the  mountain 
barrier  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  waters  of  this  region  were 
drawn  c>fl;  and  bore  with  them  vast  masses  of  the  surface, 
both  in  New  York  and  in  Canada.  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie, 
Huron,  Michigan,  and- Superior,  were  formed  by  the  emer- 
gence  of   the   lands   by  which   they  are   bounded.    The 
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deDudation  eouth  of  Lake  Ontario  was  such  as  to  reduce  it 
three  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the  terrace  on  which 
Buffalo  is  situated.  Lake  Ontario  is  three  hundred  and 
thirty-four  feet  lower  than  Lake  Erie.  The  deep  cut  of  the 
narrow  lakes  eouth  of  Ontario  bespeaks  a  powerful  current 
from  that  quarter  towards  the  central  stream. 

That  the  terrace  running  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie 
was  covered  by  water  for  a  long  period  after  the  ridge 
bounding  it  on  the  south  was  dry,  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  there  are  many  ancient  fortifications,  mounds,  and 
other  remains  on  that  ridge,  but  none  on  the  terrace  at  its 
feet.  As  the  terrace  is  level,  fertile,  and  contiguous  to  the 
water,  fortifications  and  mounds  would  naturally  have  been 
erected  on  tliat,  as  well  as  on  the  higher  grounds  that 
stretch  along  by  its  side,  had  it  then  stood  at  its  present 
elevation  above  the  lake.  The  total  absence  of  those  works 
throughout  its  whole  line,  indicates  that  there  was  some 
insuperable  obstacle  to  their  erection  there  ;  and  what  can 
that  have  been,  but  that  that  level  still  lay  beneath  the 
waters,  and  the  ridge  by  which  it  is  bounded  formed  the 
shore  of  the  lake  ? 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  process  by  which  the  channel  of 
the  Niagara  was  formed.  Some  geologists,  reasoning  from 
the  rate  at  which  the  recession  now  takes  place,  maintain 
that  sixty  thousand  years  must  have  been  consumed  in  cut- 
ting the  gorge  from  Lewistown  up  to  its  present  head.  Mr. 
Lyell  estimates  the  period  at  thirty-seven  thousand.  On  the 
supposition,  however,  that  it  took  place,  as  we  have  sug- 
gested, by  the  sudden  break  of  a  mountain  barrier  four  hun- 
dred miles  or  more  north,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
channel  of  the  St.  Lawrence  was  cut,  and  the  waters  drawn 
in  a  great  measure  from  the  area  above,  they  had  before 
occupied,  the  excavation  of  the  Niagara  gorge  must  have 
been  accomplished  in  a  brief  period.  The  rush  of  the 
flood  naturally  cut  down  and  denuded  the  country  on  both 
sides  of  the  principal  current,  and  left  the  terrace  that  now 
runs  along  the  margin  of  Ontario,  at  a  level  three  hundred 
feet  below  the  Erie  terrace.  The  Niagara  channel  was  in 
like  manner  excavated  at  that  time,  and  instead  of  occupying 
thousands  of  years,  was  the  work  of  but  a  few  weeks,  or 
perhaps  days. 
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Confirmations  of  this  are  furnished  by  the  present  condi- 
tion of  portions  of  the  Erie  terrace.  The  canal  from  Bu£faIo 
rans  along  that  terrace  on  a  dead  level  till  it  reaches  Lock- 
port  at  the  distance  of  twenty-four  miles,  where  the  earth 
descends  from  the  Erie  to  the  Ontario  terrace.  Throughout 
that  line  from  Buffalo,  for  more  than  twenty  miles,  the 
canal  is  cut  through  a  bed  of  clay.  On  approachinnr  the 
crest  of  the  Erie  terrace  on  which  Lockport  stands,  it  passes 
into  rock  ;  which  at  the  junction  is  of  precisely  the  same 
height  and  color  as  the  clay.  This  indicates  that  the  rock 
was  originally  clay,  and  has  been  changed  to  its  present 
form  by  the  drainage  of  tlie  water  with  which  it  was  once 
saturated,  into  the  Ontario  valley  that  runs  along  at  the  foot 
of  the  level  of  which  it  forms  tiie  edge.  As  the  slope  to 
that  lower  ground  let  off  its  extra  moisture,  it  became  indu- 
rated, while  the  clay  above,  permeated  with  the  water  of  the 
Tonnewanda,  continued  in  a  plastic  state.  And  as  this  is  the 
terrace  through  which  the  channel  of  the  Niagara  runs,  it 
is  apparent  that  that  chasm  may  have  been  cut  with  great 
rapidity.  On  the  suppo>)ition  that  anterior  to  the  break  of 
the  northern  chain  of  mountains  by  which  the  channel  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  was  oi)ened,  the  country  now  bounding  the 
OntaiMo  was  at  the  same  level  as  the  Erie  terrace — on  the  giv- 
ing way  of  that  barrier,  the  whole  mass  of  the  sedimentary 
deposits  being  then  soft  like  the  clay  of  the  Tonnewanda 
swamp,  the  waters  would  naturally  greatly  reduce  by  denu- 
dation the  level  of  the  Ontario  region,  and  might  in  a  few 
days  have  ploughed  back  the  channel  of  the  Niagara  to 
near  the  present  falls.  On  the  desiccation  of  the  edges  of 
the  gorge,  they  were  hardened  into  rock,  and  frost  and  other 
agents  throwing  off  masses  and  fragments  from  time  to  time,, 
have  at  length  given  them  their  present  jagged  appearance. 
That  the  upper  strata  at  the  falls  and  at  Lockport  were- 
originally  the  same,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  presentr 
surface  stratum  at  each  is  limestone,  while  that  which  lies- 
immediately  beneath  it,  at  each,  is  a  friable  shale. 

Such  in  our  judgment  was  the  origin  of  the  strata  that 
are  spread  over  the  wide  spaces  drained  by  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Lakes,  and  such  the  agents  by  which  so  large  a 
share  of  them  along  the  river  channels  and  borders  of  the 
lakes  were  swept  off,  and  the  country  left  in  its  present  con- 
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formation.  We  might  add  many  corroboratiTe  facts  from 
that  and  other  regions ;  but  we  content  ourselves  with  these 
brief  statements,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  attract  the  notice 
of  scientific  inquirers,  and  lead  to  a  careful  test,  especially 
of  the  views  we  have  advanced  of  the  agency  of  chemical 
forces  in  the  forniation  of  the  strata,  and  of  their  title  to  be 
assigned  a  like  office  in  the  construction  of  the  deposits  of 
other  regions. 


Art.  VIII. — Burton's  Travels  in  the  Lake  Begions  of 
Central  Africa. 

The  Lake  Regions  of  Central  Africa. — A  Picture  of  Ex- 
ploration. By  Richard  F.  Burton,  Capt.  H.  M.  I. 
Army,  Fellow  and  Gold  Medalist  of  the  Royal  Geogra- 
phical Society.     New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  region  visited  by  Capt  Burton  in  the  journey  he 
here  details,  is  far  less  attractive  than  that  of  the  Niger, 
explored  by  Dr.  Barth,  or  the  Zambesi,  traversed  by  Dr. 
Livingstone.  Lying  near  the  equator,  the  rains  and  heats 
are  excessive,  the  vegetation  rank,  and  the  exhalations  that 
continually  steam  from  its  decaying  masses  so  noxious,  as  to 
place  the  life  of  strangers  at  hazard,  the  moment  they  begin 
to  inhale  their  poisoned  particles.  Scarce  a  trace  of  any  bat 
the  rudest  cultivation  appears  in  any  part  of  tlie  region. 
The  population  are  savages  of  the  lowest  caste,  idle,  wild, 
brutal,  ferocious  in  the  extreme ;  and  wasting  their  powers 
in  continual  forays,  for  vengeance,  plunder,  and  the  seizure 
of  captives  to  be  sold  into  6laver3\  In  everything  that 
belongs  to  humanity  they  are  as  much  below  the  blacks  in 
this  country,  free  or  borfd,  as  these  are  beneath  the  whites 
of  tlie  highest  order  of  intelligence,  refinement,  and  sen- 
sibility, and  purity  and  elevation  of  affections. 

Captain  Burton  left  Kaole,  on  the  coast  opposite  Zanzibar, 
at  the  close  of  June,  1857,  attended  by  a  number  of  guides 
who  had  before  traversed  the  route,  a  guard  furnished 
by  a  Zanzibar  chief,  and  a  gang  of  porters,  whose  office  it 
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was  to  lead  the  asses  bearing  the  tents, merchandise,  and  food, 
and  to  carrj  burdens.  There  are  no  roads,  but  only  rude 
paths  through  open  levels,  along  the  foot  of  hills,  through 
groves,  thickets,  and  swamps.  The  line  for  the  first  hundred 
miles  was  mainly  along  the  Kingari  and  Mgeta  rivers,  and 
has  an  elevation  of  but  two  to  three  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  next  stage  carried  them  over  the  Usagara  moun- 
tains, which  reach  at  their  highest  point,  five  thousand 
seven  hundred  feet  above  the  ocean,  and  terminate  on  their 
western  slope  in  a  table  land  that  extends  to  the  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika, at  an  elevation  varying  from  two  to  four  thousand 
feet.  Much  of  this  higher  region  is  nearly  as  unhealthy  as 
the  low  lands  east  of  the  Usagara  range,  partly  from  the 
excessive  moisture,  heat,  when  the  sun  pours  his  unobstructed 
blaze,  and  decaying  vegetation ;  and  partly  from  the  cold 
blasts  that  sweep  frequently  from  the  mountains. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  west  consist  of  half-caste  Arabs,  and 
native  clans.    Both  are  of  a  very  low  order. 

^'  The  half-caste  Arab  is  degenerate  in  body  and  mind.  The 
third  generation  becomes  as  truly  negroid  as  the  inner  heathen. 
Even  Creoles  of  pure  blood  born  upon  the  island  and  the  coast 
of  Zanzibar,  lose  tha  high  nervous  temperament  that  character- 
izes their  ancestors,  and  become,  like  Banyans,  pulpy  and  lym- 
phatic The  mestizos  appearing  in  the  land  of  their  grandsires, 
have  incurred  the  risk  of  being  sold  as  slaves.  The  peculiarity 
of  their  physiognomy  is  the  fine  Semitic  development  of  the 
upper  face,  inclading  the  nose  and  nostrils,  while  the  jaw  is 
prognathous,  the  lips  are  tumid  and  everted,  and  the  chin  is 
weak  and  retreating.  Idle  and  dissolute,  though  intelligent  and 
cunning,  the  coast  Arab  has  little  education.  . . . 

"  The  Wamrima,  or  coast  clans,  are  of  darker  complexion, 
and  are  more  African  in  appearance  than  the  coast  Arabs.  The 
popular  color  is  a  dull  yellow  bronze.  The  dress  is  a  Fez,  or  a 
Surat  cap;  a  loin  cloth,  which  among* the  wealthy  is  generally 
an  Arab  check  or  an  Indian  print,  with  a  similar  sheet  thrown 
over  the  shoulders.  Men  seldom  appear  in  public  without  a  spear, 
a  sword,  or  a  stajQT;  and  priding  themselves  upon  the  possessioa 
of  umbrellas,  they  may  be  seen  rolling  barrels  or  otherwise 
working  upon  the  sands,  under  the  luxurious  shade.  The  women 
wear  a  tobe  or  long  cloth,  wrapped  tightly  around  the  body, 
and  extending  from  beneath  the  arms  to  the  ankles.    The  free 
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woman  is  distingaished  from  the  ^ave-girl,  when  ontside  of  the 
house,  by  a  cloth  thrown  over  the  head.  Their  favorite  neck- 
lace is  a  string  of  sharks'  teeth.  They  distend  the  lobes  of  the 
ears  to  a  prodigious  length,  and  decorate  them  with  a  rolled  up 
strip  of  variously  dyed  cocoa-leaf,  a  disk  of  wood,  a  betel-nnt, 
or  a  few  straws.  The  left  wing  of  the  nose  is  also  pierced  to 
admit  a  pin  of  silver,  brass,  bead,  or  even  a  bit  of  manioc-rooL 
The  hair,  like  the  body,  is  copiously  anointed  with  cocoa-nut  or 
sesamnm  oil.'* — Pp.  42-47. 

The  following  is  a  picture  of  the  country  on  the  Kingani. 

*^  In  the  evening  I  walked  down  to  the  bed  of  the  Kingani 
river,  which  bisects  a  plain  all  green  with  cultivation — rice  and 
holcus,  sweet  potato  and  tobacco,  and  pleasantly  studded  with 
huts  and  hamlets.  The  width  of  the  stream,  which  runs  over  a 
broad  bed  of  sand,  is  about  fifty  yards ;  it  is  nowhere  fordable, 
as  the  ferry-boat  belon^ng  to  each  village  proves ;  and  thus  &r 
it  is  navigable,  though  rendered  dangerous  by  the  crocodiles 
and  the  hippopotami  that  house  in  its  waters.  The  color  is 
tawny,  verging  upon  red,  and  the  taste  is  soft  and  sweet,  as  if 
fed  by  rain.  The  Kingani,  like  all  streams  in  this  part  of  the 
continent,  is  full  of  fish.  The  night  was  rendered  uncom- 
fortable to  the  Baloch  (guides),  by  the  sound  of  distant  drums, 
which  suggested  fighting  as  well  as  feasting,  and  by  the  uproar 
of  the  wild  men,  who,  when  reconnoitred  by  the  scouts,  were 
found  to  be  shouting  away  the  hippopotami. 

*^  In  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  loading  on  the  next  morning, 
one  ass  was  left  behind,  and  the  packs  were  so  badly  placed 
that  the  fatigue  of  marching  was  almost  doubled  by  their 
repeated  falls.  . . .  After  marching  a  few  miles  over  undulating 
ground,  open  and  park-like,  and  crossing  rough  and  miry  beds, 
the  path  disclosed  a  view  verging  upon  the  pretty.  By  the 
way  side  was  planted  the  peculiarly  African  Mumu  or  fetiss  hut, 
a  pent-house  about  a  foot  high,  containing  as  votive  offerings 
ears  of  holcus,  or  pombe^eer  in  a  broken  gourd.  There,  too, 
the  graves  of  the  heathen  met  the  eye.  In  all  other  parts  of 
Eastern  Africa,  a  mouldering  skull,  a  scattered  skeleton,  or  a 
few  calcined  bones,  the  remains  of  wizards  and  witches  dragged 
to  the  stake,  are  the  only  visible  signs  of  man^s  mortality.  The 
tombs,  especially  those  of  chiefs,  resemble  those  of  the  Wamrima. 
They  are  parallelograms,  seven  feet  by  four,  formed  by  a  regular 
dwarf  paling  that  incloses  a  space  cleared  of  grass,  and  planted 
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with  two  aprights,  to  show  the  position  of  head  and  feet.  The 
graves  of  Moslem  travellers  are  osaallj  cleared  ovals  with  out- 
lines of  rough  stone  and  a  strew  of  pebbles.  Several  stumps 
of  wood  planted  in  the  earth  show  that  the  corpse  faces  Mecca. 
The  number  of  these  graves  made  the  blackness  of  my  compa- 
nions pale. 

"Towards  the  end  of  the  march  we  crossed  a  shallow  salt 
bitter  rivulet,  flowing  cold  and  clear  towards  the  Eingani  river. 
On  the  grassy  plain  below  noble  game,  zebra  and  koodoo,  began 
to  appear;  while  Guinea  fowl,  and  partridge,  quail,  green  pigeon, 
and  the  cuculine  bird,  called  in  India  the  Malabar  pheasant, 
became  numerous.  A  tract  of  rich  red  copaliferous  soil,  wholly 
without  stone,  and  supporting  black  mould,  miry  during  the 
rains,  and  caked  and  cracked  by  the  potent  sun  of  the  hot 
season  led  us  to  Kiranga-Ranga,  the  first  dangerous  station  in 
IJzaramo.  It  is  the  name  of  a  hilly  district,  with  many  little  vil- 
lages embosomed  in  trees,  overlooking  the  low  cultivated 
bottoms,  where  caravans  encamp  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wells." — 
Pp.  57-59. 

"On  the  fiflh  of  July  we  set  out  betimes,  and  traversing  the 
fields  around  Eiranga-Ranga,  struck  through  a  dense  jungle, 
here  rising  above,  there  bending  into  the  river  valley,  to  some 
stagnant  pools  which  supply  the  district  with  water.  The  sta- 
tion was  called  Tumba  Ihere,  after  the  headman  who  accom- 
panied us.  Here  we  saw  cocos  emerging  from  a  fetid  vegeta- 
tion, and  for  the  last  time  the  Mango,  a  richly  foliaged  but 
stunted  tree,  which  never  attains  the  magnificent  dimensions 
obser\'ed  at  Zanzibar.  Several  down  caravans  were  halted  at 
Tumba  Ihere.  The  slaves  brought  from  the  interior  were  tied 
together  by  their  necks,  and  one  obstinate  deserter  was  so 
lashed  to  a  forked  pole  with  the  bifurcation  under  his  chin,  that 
when  once  on  the  ground,  he  could  not  rise  without  assistance. 
These  wretches  scarcely  appeared  to  like  the  treatment  They 
were  not,  however,  in  a  bad  condition. 

"  On  the  next  morning  we  left  Tumba  Ihere,  and  tramped 
over  a  red  land  through  alternate  stripes  of  rich  cultivation  and 
tangled  jungle,  which  presently  opened  out  into  a  forest  where 
the  light-barked  msandarusi,  or  copal  tree,  attains  its  fullest 
dimensions.  This  is  one  of  the  richest  diggings,  and  the  road- 
sides are  everywhere  pitted  with  pockets  two  or  three  feet 
deep  by  one  in  diameter.  Rain  fell  in  huge  drops,  and  the 
heaviness  of  the  ground  caused  frequent  accidents  to  the  asses' 
loads.    Beyond,  all  was  jungle  and  forest;  tall  trees  rising  from 
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red  copaliferoos  sand,  and  shading  bright  flowers,  and  blossom- 
ing shrubs. 

"  This  part  of  the  country,  being  little  inhabited  by  reason  of 
its  malarious  climate,  abounds  in  wild  animals.  The  guides 
speak  of  lions,  and  the  cry  of  the  fisi  or  cynhyena  was  fi-eqncntly 
heard  at  night  threatening  destruction  to  the  asses.  The  fia, 
the  wuraba  of  the  Somal,  and  the  wild  honde  of  the  Cape,  is 
the  wolf  of  Africa,  common  throughout  the  country,  where  it 
acts  as  scavenger.  Though  a  large  and  powerful  variety,  it  sel- 
dom attacks  man  unless  sleeping,  and  then  it  snatches  a  mouth- 
ful from  the  face,  causing  a  ghastlier  disfigurement  than  the 
scalpug  of  the  bear.  Three  asses  belonging  to  the  expedition 
were  destroyed  by  this  beast.  In  all  cases  they  were  attacked 
by  night  with  a  loud  wrangling  shriek,  and  the  piece  of  flesh 
was  raggedly  torn  from  the  hind  quarter.** — Pp.  60,  61. 

Capt.  Burton  soon  began  to  suffer  from  the  eflfects  of  the 
climate. 

"  At  Tunda,  after  a  night  passed  amid  the  rank  vegetation, 
and  within  the  malarious  influence  of  the  river,  I  arose  weak 
and  depressed,  with  aching  head,  burning  eyes,  and  throbbing 
extremities.  The  new  life,  the  alternations  of  damp  heat  and 
wet  cold,  the  useless  fatigue  of  walking,  the  sorry  labor  of  wait- 
ing and  reloading  the  asses,  the  exposure  to  sun  and  dew,  and 
last  but  not  least  of  morbific  influences,  the  wear  and  tear  of 
mind  at  the  prospect  of  imminent  failure,  all  were  beginning  to 
tell  heavily  upon  me." — P.  66. 

"  On  the  fifteenth  of  July  we  entered  the  *  Doab,'  the  western 
bank  of  the  Mgeta,  where  a  thick  and  tough  jungle,  with 
luxuriant  and  putrescent  vegetation,  is  backed  by  low  grassy 
grounds  frequently  inundated.  Presently,  however,  the  dense 
thicket  opened  out  into  a  fine  park-country,  peculiarly  rich  in 
game,  where  the  calabash  and  the  giant  trees  of  the  sea-board 
gave  way  to  mimosas,  gums,  and  stunted  thorns.  Large  gnus, 
whom  the  porters  regard  with  a  wholesome  awe,  declaring  that 
they  are  capable  of  charging  a  caravan,  pranced  about,  pawing 
the  ground,  and  shaking  their  formidable  manes;  hartebeest  and 
other  antelopes  clustered  together  on  the  plain,  or  travelled  in 
herds  to  slake  their  thirst  in  the  river.  The  homely  cry  of  the 
partridge  resounded  from  the  brake,  and  the  guinea  fowls 
looked  like  large  bluebells  upon  the  trees.  Small  landcrabs 
took  refuge  in  the  pits  and  holes,  which  made  the  path  the 
cause  of  frequent  accidents ;  while  ants  of  various  kinds  crossing 
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the  road  in  dose  oolamns,  attacked  man  and  beast  furiously, 
causing  the  caravan  to  break  into  a  halting  trotting  hobble, 
ludicrous  to  behold." — ^P.  72. 

^^At  Dut'humi  we  were  detained  nearly  a  week;  the  malaria 
had  brought  on  attacks  of  marsh  fever,  which  lasted  about 
twenty  days :  the  paroxysms  were  mild  compared  to  the  Indian 
type,  yet  favored  by  the  atonic  state  of  the  constitution,  they 
thoroughly  prostrated  me.  I  had,  during  the  fever  fit,  and  often 
for  hours  afterwards,  a  queer  conviction  of  divided  identity,  never 
ceasing  to  be  two  persons  that  generally  opposed  and  thwarted 
each  other;  the  sleepless  nights  brought  with  them  horrid 
visions,  animals  of  grisliest  form,  haglike  women  and  men,  with 
heads  protruding  from  their  breasts.  Our  sufferings  were 
increased  by  other  causes  than  climate.  The  riding-asses  having 
been  given  up  for  loads,  we  were  compelled,  when  symptoms 
suggested  rest,  to  walk  sometimes  for  many  miles  in  a  single 
heat  through  sun  and  rain,  through  mud  and  miasmatic  putridities. 

''Dut'humi,  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in  K'hutu,  is  a  plain 
of  black  earth  and  sand,  choked  with  vegetation,  when  not 
corrected  with  the  axe.  It  is  watered  by  the  perennial  stream 
of  the  same  name,  which  rising  in  the  highlands,  adds  its  quotum 
to  the  waters  of  the  Mgazi,  and  eventually  to  the  Mgeta  and 
the  Kingani.  In  such  places  artificial  irrigation  is  common,  the 
element  being  distributed  over  the  fields  by  hollow  ridges.  The 
mountains  of  Dut'humi  form  the  northern  boundary  of  the  plain. 
They  appear  to  rise  abruptly,  but  they  throw  off  southerly 
lower  eminences  which  diminish  in  elevation  till  confounded 
with  the  almost  horizontal  surface  of  the  champaign ;  the  jagged 
broken  peaks  argue  a  primitive  formation.  The  cool  tempera- 
ture of  these  cloud-capt  and  rainy  crags,  which  never  expose 
their  outlines  except  in  the  clearest  weather,  affects  the  plains. 
By  day  bleak  north-east  and  north-west  gusts  pour  down  upon 
the  sun-parched  Dut'humi,  and  at  night  the  thermometer  will 
sink  to  70^,  and  even  65°.  Water  is  supposed  to  freeze  upon 
the  highlands ;  yet  they  are  not  unhealthy.  Sheep,  goats,  and 
poultry  abound,  betel-pepper  grows  there,  according  to  the 
Arabs,  and  as  in  the  lowlands,  holcns  and  sesamum,  manioc  and 
sweet  potatoes,  beans,  plantains,  and  sugar  cane,  are  plentiful." 
—Pp.  75,  76. 

"  On  the  24th  of  July,  feeling  strong  enough  to  advance,  we 
passed  out  of  the  cultivation  of  Dut'humi.  Crossing  a  steep  and 
muddy  bed  knee  deep  even  in  the  dry  season,  we  entered  fields 
under  the  outlying  hillocks  of  the  highlands.    These  low  cones 
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are  not  inhabited.  Thej  are  even  more  malarious  than  the 
plains;  the  surface  is  rocky,  and  the  woodage  not  ceasing 
as  in  higher  elevations,  extends  from  base  to  summit.  Beyond 
the  cultivation  the  route  plunges  into  a  jungle,  where  the  Euro- 
pean traveller  realizes  every  preconceived  idea  of  Ahican  aspect, 
at  once  hideous  and  grotesque.  The  general  appearance  is  a 
mingling  of  bush  and  forest,  which,  contracting  the  horizon  to  a 
few  yards,  is  equally  monotonous  to  the  eye  and  palling  to  the 
imagination.  The  black  greasy  ground,  vested  with  thick 
shrubbery,  supports  in  the  more  open  spaces,  screens  of  tiger 
and  spear  grass,  twelve  and  thirteen  feet  high,  with  every  blade 
a  finger's  breadth  ;  and  the  towering  trees  are  often  clothed  from 
root  to  twig  with  huge  epiphytes,  forming  heavy  columns  of 
densest  verdure,  and  clustering  upon  the  tops  in  the  semblance 
of  enormous  bird-nests.  The  foot  paths,  in  places  ^  dead,'  as 
the  natives  say,  from  the  encroaching  bush,  are  crossed  by 
Uiauas,  creepers,  and  climbers,  thick  as  coir-cablcs,  some  connect- 
ing the  trees  in  a  corded  line,  others  stretched  straight  down 
the  trunks,  others  winding  in  all  directions  around  their  supports, 
frequently  crossing  one  another  like  net-work,  and  stunting  the 
growth  of  even  the  vivacious  calabash,  by  coils  like  rope  tightly 
encircling  its  neck.  The  earth,  ever  rain-drenched,  emits  the 
odor  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  in  some  parts  the  traveller 
might  suppose  a  corpse  to  be  hidden  behind  every  bush.  To 
this  sad  picture  of  miasma,  the  firmament  is  a  fitting  frame ;  a 
wild  sky  whose  heavy  purple  nimbi  chased  by  rafales  and  chill- 
ing gusts,  dissolved  in  large-dropped  showers,  or  a  dull  dark- 
grey  expanse,  which  lies  like  a  pall  over  the  world.  In  the  finer 
weather,  the  atmosphere  is  pale  and  sickly;  its  mists  and  vapors 
seem  to  concentrate  the  rays  of  the  oppressive  and  arid  sun. 
The  sensation  experienced,  at  once  explains  the  apathy  and 
indolence,  the  physical  debility  and  the  mental  prostration  that 
are  the  gifls  of  climates  which  moist  heat  and  damp  cold  render 
equally  unsalubrious  and  uncomfortable.  That  no  feature  of 
miasma  might  be  wanting  to  complete  the  picture,  filthy  heaps 
of  the  rudest  hovels,  built  in  holes  in  the  jungle,  sheltered  their 
few  miserable  inhabitants,  whose  frames  are  lean  with  constant 
intoxication,  and  whose  limbs,  distorted  by  ulcerous  sores,  attest 
the  hostility  of  nature  to  life.  Such  a  revolting  scene  is  East 
Africa  from  the  central  K'hutu  to  the  base  of  the  XJsagara 
Mountains."— Pp.  78,  79. 

He  bad  thus  dnring  the  first  month  advanced  only  about 
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one  hundred  miles,  and  was  reduced  by  sickness  to  snch 
prostration  as' scarcely  to  be  able  to  bear  the*  fatigue  of  rid- 
ing.. He  now  passed  from  the  lowlands  over  the  Usagara 
Mountains  on  to  the  elevated  plateau  westward,  which 
stretches  to  the  lake  Tanganyika.  As  he  slowly  mounted 
the  range,  he  passed  out  of  the  miasmatic  atmosphere  into 
a  pure  and  invigorating  air. 

^^  There  was  a  wondrous  change  of  climate  at  Mzizi-Mdogo, 
the  first  stage  of  the  ascent.  Strength  and  health  returned,  as 
if  by  magic.  Truly  delicious  was  the  escape  from  nebulous  skies, 
the  fog-driving  gusts,  the  pelting  rain,  the  clammy  mists,  veiling 
a  gross  growth  of  fetor,  the  damp  raw  cold,  rising  as  it  were  from 
the  earth,  and  the  alternations  of  fiery  and  oppressive  heat ;  in 
fact,  from  the  cruel  climate  of  the  river-valley,  to  the  pure,  sweet 
mountain  air,  alternately  soil  and  balmy,  cool  and  reviving,  and 
to  the  aspect  of  clear  blue  skies,  which  lent  their  tints  to  high- 
land ridges  well  wooded  with  various  greens.  Dull  mangrove, 
dismal  jungle,  and  monotonous  grass,  were  supplanted  by  tall 
solitary  trees,  among  which  the  lofty  tamarind  rose  conspicu- 
ously graceful,  and  swamps  and  stagnant  pools  gave  way  to  dry 
healthy  slopes,  with  short  steep  pitches,  and  gently  shelving 
hills.  The  beams  of  the  sun  danced  gaily  upon  blocks  of  red, 
yellow,  and  snowy  quartz,  and  the  sea-breeze  waved  the  summit 
of  the  trees,  from  which  depended  graceful  llianas,  and  wood- 
apples  large  as  melons.  Monkeys  played  at  hide-and-seek; 
white-breasted  ravens  cawed  when  disturbed  from  their  perch- 
ing places,  doves  cooed  on  the  well-clothed  boughs,  and  hawks 
soared  high  in  the  transparent  air.'' — ^P.  125. 

The  passage  of  the  mountains  occupied  three  weeks,  though 
the  space  traversed  was  but  about  one  hundred  miles.  The 
heights,  instead  of  a  single  ridge,  are  divided  into  three ; 
and  the  ascents  are  steep  and  rough.  The  advance  was 
therefore  slow,  especially  as  Capt.  Burton  was  so  weak  as  to 
be  unable  to  walk  without  being  supported.  The  general 
line  of  the  range  is  from  north  to  south.  Though  cool  in 
the  higher  parts,  it  is  fertile,  presenting  towering  forests  in 
many  localities,  and  luxuriant  vegetation  eveiywhere.  The 
waters  from  the  eastern  slope  descend  into  the  Kingani ; 
those  that  fall  in  the  great  vales  between  the  summit  ridges, 
descend  to  the  south,  and  pass  also  to  the  Indian  ocean. 
How  far  the  range  stretches  north  is  unknown.    The  highest 
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pinnacles  are  supposed  to  be  6000  to  7000  feet  above  the 
sea  level.  It  is  inhabited  and  cultivated  in  jfatches  to  near 
the  top.  The  descent  into  the  western  plain,  being  tjiree 
thousand  feet  less  than  the  ascent  from  the  east,  was  dis- 
patched in  throe  or  four  days. 

After  a'  halt  at  Ugogo,  at  the  base  of  the  declivity,  he 
entered  on  the  third  stage  of  his  journey,  from  the  mountain 
range  to  Unyamwezi,  westward,  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  iifty-five  geographical  miles.  This  region  is  arid  and 
sterile ;  the  trade  winds  from  the  south-east  being  largely 
divested  of  their  vapour  in  their  passage  over  the  Usagara 
mountains,  and  the  inland  seas  too  remote  to  supply  more 
than  occasional  and  moderate  rains. 

"  The  general  aspect  of  the  land  is  a  glaring  yellow  flat,  dark- 
ened by  long  growths  of  acrid  saline  and  succulent  plants, 
thorny  bash,  and  stunted  trees,  and  the  coloring  is  monotonous 
in  the  extreme.  It  is  sprinkled  jrith  isolated  dwarf  cones, 
bristling  with  rock  and  boulders,  from  whose  interstices  springs 
a  thin  forest  of  gums,  thorns,  and  mimosas.  The  power  of  igne- 
ous agency  is  displayed  in  protruding  masses  of  granite  forma- 
tion, which  rise  from  a  dead  level  with  little  foundationary 
elevation ;  and  the  masses  of  sandstone  superincumbent  upon 
the  primitive  base  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  here  disappear. 
On  the  north  rises  the  long  tabular  range  of  the  Wahumba 
hills,  separated  by  a  line  of  lower  ground  from  the  plateau. 
Southward,  a  plain  imperceptibly  shelving  tends  towards  the 
Rwaha  river.  There  are  no  rivers  in  Ugogo;  the  peribdical 
rains  are  carried  off  by  large  nullahs,  Mchose  clay  banks  are 
split  and  cut  during  the  season  of  potent  heat  into  polygonal 
figures,  like  piles  of  columnar  basalt.  On  the  sparkling  vitreous 
Salinas,  and  the  dull  yellow,  or  dun  colored  plains,  the  mirage 
&intly  resembles  the  effects  of  reflection  in  the  desert  of  Arabia. 
The  roads  are  mere  foot-tracks  worn  through  the  fields  and 
bushes.  The  kralls  are  small  dirty  circles  inclosing  a  calabash 
or  other  tree,  against  which  goods  are  stacked.  The  boothies 
are  made  of  dried  canes  and  stubble,  surrounded  by  a  most 
efficient  hedge  of  thorn  boughs. 

^'  The  formation  of  the  subsoil  is  mostly  sandstone  bearing  a 
ruddy  sand.  The  surface  is  in  rare  places  a  brown  vegetable 
humus,  extending  but  a  few  inches  in  depth,  or  more  gene- 
rally a  hard  ferruginous  clay,  covered  with  quartz  nodules  of 
many  colors,  and  lumps  of  carbonate  of  lime,  or  white  and 
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Bilicious  sand.    The  land  is  in  many  paits  condemned  to  per- 
petual drought,  and  nowhere  is  water  either  plentiful  or  good. 

"  During  almost  the  whole  year  a  violent  east  wind  sweeps 
from  the  mountains.  There  are  great  changes  in  the  tempera- 
ture, while  the  weather  apparently  remains  the  same,  and 
alternate  currents  of  hot  ajid  cold  air  were  observed.  In  the 
long  summer  the  climate  much  resembles  that  of  Sindh ;  there 
are  the  same  fiery  suns  playing  upon  the  naked  surface  with  a 
painful  dazzle,  cool  crisp  nights,  and  clouds  of  dust.  The 
succulent  vegetation  is  shrivelled  up  and  carbonized  by  heat, 
and  the  crackling  covering  of  clayey  earth  and  thin  sand, 
rising  in  lofty  whirling  columns  like  water  spouts,  when  the 
north  wind  meets  the  gusts  from  IJsagara.  These  columns 
scour  the  plain  with  the  rapidity  of  horsemen,  and  charged 
with  coarse  grain  and  small  pebbles,  strike  with  the  violence  of 
heavy  hail.  The  sowing  season,  at  which  time  also  trees  begin 
to  bud,  and  birds  to  breed,  is  about  the  period  of  the  sun's 
greatest  southern  declination,  and  the  diminution  of  tempera- 
ture displays  in  these  regions  the  effects  of  the  tepid  winds  and 
the  warm  vernal  showers  of  the  European  continent.  About 
the  middle  of  November  the  country  is  visited  by  a  few  pre- 
liminary showers,  accompanied  by  a  violent  tramontana,  and 
the  vital  principle  which  appears  extinct,  starts  once  more  into 
sudden  and  excessive  activity.  Towards  the  end  of  December 
the  rainy  season  commences,  with  the  wind  shifting  from  the 
east  to  the  north  and  north-east,  and  blowing  steady  from  the 
high  grounds  eastward  and  westward  of  the  Nyanza  Lake, 
which  have  been  saturated  by  heavy  falls  begiiming  in  Septem- 
ber. The  winter  seldom  exceeds  the  third  month,  and  the 
downfall  is  desultory  and  uncertain,  causing  frequent  droughts 
and  famine.  For  this  reason  the  laiid  is  much  inferior  in  fertility 
to  the  other  regions,  and  the  cotton  and  tobacco  which  flourish 
from  the  coast  to  the  Tanganyika  Lake,  are  deficient  in  Ugogo, 
while  rice  is  supplanted  by  the  rugged  sorghum  and  maize. 

"The  Arabs  and  other  travellers  unaccustomed  to  the 
country,  at  first  suffer  from  the  climate.  They  complain  of  the 
tourbillons,  the  swarms  of  flies,  and  the  violent  changes  from 
burning  heat  to  piercing  cold,  which  is  alwa}S  experienced 
when  the  thermometer  sinks  below  60®. 

"  The  only  considerable  tree  is  the  calabash,  and  it  is  scat- 
tered over  the  country  widely  apart.  A  variety  of  frankincense 
overspreads  the  ground ;  th(i  Lark  is  a  deep  burnished  bronze, 
whitened  above  with  an  incrustation,  probably  nitrous,  that 
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resembles  hoarfrost ;  and  the  long  woody  twigs  are  bleached 
by  the  falling  off  of  the  outer  integuments.  The  succulent 
plants,  cactus,  aloe,  and  euphorbia,  will  not  bum  ;  the  air  within 
them  expands  with  heat,  and  the  juices  gushing  out,  extinguish 
the  flame. 

^'  Wild  animals  abound  through  these  jungles,  and  the  sport 
lasts  long  upon  the  crisp  gravelly  soil.  In  some  districts  they 
visit  by  night  the  raised  clay  water-troughs  of  the  cultivators. 
The  elephant  prefers  the  thick  jungle,  where  he  can  wallow  in 
the  pools,  and  feed  delicately  upon  succulent  roots  and  fruits, 
bark,  and  leaves.  The  rhinoceros  loves  the  dark  clumps  of 
trees  which  guard  him  from  the  noonday  sun,  and  whence  he 
can  sally  out  all  unexpected  by  the  assailant.  The  Mbogo,  or 
bos  caffer,  driven  from  his  favorite  spots,  low  grassy  plains 
bordering  on  streams,  wanders,  like  the  giraffe,  through  the 
thinner  forests.  As  in  Unyamweri,  the  roar  of  the  lion  strikes 
the  ear  by  night,  and  the  cry  of  the  ostrich  by  day.  The  lion 
upon  this  line  of  eastern  Africa,  is  often  heard,  but  rarely  seen ; 
on  only  two  occasions  its  foot-prints  appeared  upon  the  road. 
The  king  of  beasts,  according  to  the  Arabs,  is  of  moderate  size; 
it  seldom  attains  its  maximum  of  strength,  stature,  and  courage, 
except  in  plain  countries  where  game  abounds,  as  in  the  lands 
north  of  the  Cape,  or  on  hills  and  mountains,  where  cattle  can 
be  lifted  at  pleasure,  as  in  northern  Africa.  In  XJnyamwezi^  its 
spoils,  which  are  yellow,  like  those  of  the  Arab  lion,  with  a  long 
mane,  said  to  hang  over  the  eyes,  and  with  a  whitish  tinge 
under  the  jaws,  become  the  property  of  the  Sultan.  It  is  more 
common  in  the  highlands  than  in  the  lowlands.  It  is  rarely  a 
man-eater,  this  peculiarity,  according  to  some  writers,  being 
confined  to  old  beasts,  whose  teeth  are  unfit  for  fight." — Pp.  206 
-210. 

The  jonmey  to  Unyamwez'  occupied  twenty  days,  and 
was  attended  by  much  the  same  annoyances  and  dangers  as 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  route.  Unyanyembe,  its  principal 
town,  is  a  place  of  much  greater  importance  than  any  he 
had  yet  visited.  It  is  a  centre  of  trade — the  great  meeting- 
place  of  merchants,  and  point  of  departure  for  caravans  pro- 
ceeding into  the  surrounding  regions. 

*^  Here  the  Arab  merchant,  from  Zanzibar,  meets  his  com- 
patriot returning  from  the  Tanganyika  Lake,  and  from  Uruwwa. 
^ard,  well  travelled  lines  diverge  to  the  Nyanza  Lake 
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and  the  powerful  kingdoms  of  E^aragwab,  Uganda,  and  Unyoro; 
from  the  south,  Urori  and  Ubena,  XJsanga  and  Usenga,  send 
their  ivory  and  slaves ;  and  from  the  south-west,  the  Rukwa- 
water,  K'hokoro,  Utipa,  and  Marungu  must  barter  their 
valuables  for  cottons,  wires,  and  beads.  The  central  position 
and  the  comparative  safety  of  IJnyanyembe,  have  made  11  the 
headquarters  of  the  Omani,  or  free  Arabs,  who  in  many  cases 
settle  here  for  years,  remaining  in  charge  of  their  dep6ts,  while 
their  factors  and  slaves  travel  about  the  country  and  collect  the 
items  of  traffic.  At  IJnyanyembe,  the  merchants  expect  some 
delay.  The  porters,  whether  hired  upon  the  coast,  or  at  the 
Tanganyika  Lake,  here  disperse,  and  a  fresh  gang  must  be  col- 
lected. 

'^  Unyanyembe,  which  rises  about  3,480  feet  above  sea-level, 
and  lies  356  miles  in  rectilinear  distance  from  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  resembles  in  itfl  physical  features  the  lands 
about  Tura,  being  bounded  on  the  north  and  south  by  low 
rolling  hills,  which  converge  towards  the  west,  where  they  are 
crossed  almost  at  right  angles  by  the  Mfuto  chain.  The 
position  has  been  imprudently  chosen  by  the  Arabs ;  the  land 
suffers  from  alternate  drought  and  floods,  which  render  the 
climate  malarious.  The  soil  is  aluminous  in  the  lowlevels,  a 
fertile  plain  of  brown  earth,  a  subsoil  of  sand  and  sandstone  from 
eight  to  twelve  feet  below  the  surface ;  the  water  is  often  im- 
pregnated with  iron,  and  the  higher  grounds  are  uninhabited 
tracts  covered  with  bulky  granite  boulders,  bushy  trees,  and 
thorny  shrubs.  Contrary  to  what  might  be  expected,  this  dis- 
trict contains  villages  and  hamlets ;  but  nothing  that  can  pro- 
perly be  called  a  town. 

'*  The  Arabs  live  comfortably,  and  even  splendidly,  at  Unyan- 
yembe. The  houses,  though  single-storied,  are  large,  substan- 
tial, and  capable  of  defence.  Their  gardens  are  extensive,  and 
well  planted ;  they  receive  regular  supplies  of  merchandise, 
comforts,  and  luxuries  from  the  coast ;  they  are  surrounded  by 
troops  of  concubines  and  slaves,  whom  they  train  to  divers 
crafts  and  callings ;  rich  men  have  riding  asses  from  Zanzibar, 
and  even  the  poorest  keep  flocks  and  herds.  There  are  slave 
artisans,  as  blacksmiths,  tinkers,  masons,  carpenters,  tailors, 
potters,  and  rope-makers,  who  come  up  from  the  coast  with 
Arab  caravans.    They  demand  exorbitant  wages. 

"  A  drawback  to  the  Arab's  happiness  is  the  feilure  of  his 
constitution  ;  a  man  who  escapes  illness  for  two  successive 
months  boasts  of  the  immunity.    No  one  enjoys  robust  health. 
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The  older  residents  have  learned  to  moderate  their  appetites. 
They  eat  but  twice  a  day — after  sun-rise,  and  at  noon.  They 
avoid  strong  meats,  especially  beef  and  game,  which  are  con- 
sidered heating  and  bilious,  remaining  satisfied  with  light 
dishes."— Pp.  228-231. 

The  following  is  a  general  pictnre  of  the  roads  and  modes 
of  travelling  in  Eastern  Africa : — 

**  Throughout  eastern  Africa  made  roads,  the  first  test  of  pro- 
gress in  a  people,  are  unknown.  The  most  frequented  routes 
are  foot-tracks,  like  goat- walks,  one  or  two  spans  broad,  trodden 
down  during  the  travelling  season  by  man  and  beast,  but  during 
the  rains  become  overgrown  with  vegetation.  In  open  and 
desert  places  four  or  five  lines  often  run  parallel,  for  short  dis- 
tances. In  jungly  countries,  they  are  mere  tunnels  in  thorns, 
and  under  branchy  trees,  which  fatigue  the  porter  by  catching 
his  load.  Where  fields  and  villages  abound,  they  are  closed 
with  rough  hedges,  horizontal  tree  trunks,  and  even  rude 
stockades,  to  prevent  trespassing  and  pilferage.  When  the  land 
is  open,  an  allowance  of  one-fifth  must  be  made  for  winding ;  in 
closer  countries  this  must  be  increased  to  two-fifths,  or  to  one- 
half,  and  the  traveller  must  exercise  his  judgment  of  the 
marches  between  these  two  extremes.  In  Hzaramo  and  K'hutu 
the  tracks  were  through  tall  grasses,  which  are  laid  by  their 
own  weight  after  rains,  and  are  burned  down  during  the  hot 
season.  They  often  skirt  cultivated  lands,  which  they  are  not 
allowed  to  enter.  Miry  swamps  are  spanned,  rivers  breast  deep 
with  muddy  bottoms,  and  steep  slippery  bknks,  are  forded ; 
while  deep  holes,  the  work  of  rodents  and  insects,  render  them 
perilous  to  ridden  cattle.  In  Usagara,  the  gradients  are  sur^ 
mounted  either  by  beds  of  mountain  torrents,  or  by  breasting 
steep  and  stony  hills,  mere  ladders  of  tree-roots  and  loose  stones. 
Laden  animals  frequently  cannot  ascend  or  descend  them. 
The  worst  paths  in  this  region  are  those  which  run  along  the 
banks  of  the  many  streams  and  rivulets,  and  which  traverse  the 
broken  and  thorny  ground  at  the  base  of  the  hills.  The  former 
are  choked  with  succulent  grass,  springing  from  slushy  mud ; 
the  latter  are  continued  rises  and  falls,  with  a  small  but  ragged 
and  awkward  water-course  at  every  bottom.  From  Usagara  to 
western  Unyamwezi,  the  roads  lead  through  thick  thorn  jungle, 
and  thin  forests  of  trees  blazed  or  barked  along  the  track  with- 
out hill,  but  interrupted  during  the  rains  by  bogs  and  swamps. 
They  are  studded  with  sign-posts,  broken  pots  and  gourds, 
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horns  and  skulls  of  game  and  cattle,  imitations  of  bows  and 
arrows  pointing  towards  water,  and  heads  of  holcus.  Some- 
times a  young  tree  is  bent  across  the  path,  and  provided  with  a 
cross-bar;  here  is  a  rush  gateway,  like  the  yoke  of  the  ancients^ 
or  a  platform  of  sleepers,  supported  by  upright  trunks ;  there  a 
small  tree  felled,  and  replanted,  is  tipped  with  a  crescent  of 
grass,  twisted  round  with  bark,  and  capped  with  huge  snail 
shells,  and  whatever  barbarous  imagination  may  suggest. 
Where  many  roads  meet,  those  to  be  avoided  are  barred  with 
a  twig,  or  crossed  by  a  line  drawn  by  the  foot.  In  Western 
Uvinza  and  near  Ujiji  the  paths  are  truly  vile,  combining  all 
the  disadvantages  of  bog  and  swamp,  river  and  rivulet,  thorn- 
bush  and  jungle,  towering  grasses,  steep  inclines,  riddled  sur- 
face, and  broken  ground.  The  fords  in  the  whole  line  are 
temporary  as  to  season,  but  permanent  in  place ;  they  are  rarely 
more  than  breast  deep ;  and  they  average  in  dry  weather  a 
cubit  and  a  half,  the  fbrdable  medium.  There  are  bat  two 
streams,  the  Mgeta  and  the  Raguvu,  which  are  bridged  over 
by  trees ;  both  could  be  forded  higher  up  the  bed ;  and  on  the 
whole  route  there  is  but  one  river,  the  Malagarazi,  which 
requires  a  ferry  during  the  dry  season.  Cross  roads  abound  in 
the  populous  regions.  Where  they  exist  not,  the  jungle  is 
often  impassable,  except  to  the  elephant  and  the  rhinoceros.  A 
company  of  pioneers  would,  in  some  places,  require  a  week  to 
cut  their  way  for  a  single  march  through  the  network  of  thorns 
and  the  stockade  of  tree  trunks.  The  directions  given  to  tra- 
vellers about  drawing  off  their  parties  for  safety  at  night  to 
rising  grounds,  will  not  apply  to  eastern  Africa.  It  would  be 
far  easier  to  dig  for  themselves  abodes  under  the  surface. 

"  It  is  commonly  asserted  in  the  island  of  Zanzibar,  that  there 
are  no  caravans  in  these  regions.  It  is  true,  if  the  term  be 
limited  to  the  hosts  of  camels  and  mules  that  traverse  the 
deserts  and  the  mountains  of  Arabia  and  Persia.  It  is  erro- 
neous, if  applied  to  a  body  of  men  travelling  for  commercial 
purposes.  From  time  immemorial  the  Wanyamwezi  have  visited 
the  road  to  the  coast,  and  though  wars  and  blood  feuds  may 
have  temporarily  closed  one  line,  another  necessarily  opened 
itself.  Among  a  race  so  dependent  on  trade  for  comfort  and 
pleasure,  commerce,  like  steam,  cannot  be  compressed  beyond 
a  certain  point.  Until  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  extension  of 
traffic  induced  the  country  people  to  enlist  as  porters,  all  mer- 
chants traversed  these  regions  with  servile  gangs,  hired  on  the 
coast  or  island  of  Zanzibar — a  custom  still  prevailing  in  the 
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northern  and  southern  routes,  from  the  sea^board  to  the  lakes 
of  Nyanza  and  Nyassa.  Porterage  on  the  long  and  toilsome 
journey  is  now  considered  by  the  Wanyainwezi  a  test  of  manli- 
ness, and  is  readily  undertaken.  It  varies  every  year,  and  with 
every  caravan.  When  the  Wanyamwezi  began  to  carry,  they 
demanded  for  a  journey  from  the  coast  to  their  own  couikry, 
six  to  nine  dollars^  worth  of  domestics,  colored  cloths,  brass 
wires,  and  beads.  In  1857  the  rate  was  twelve  dollars." — Pp. 
283-236. 

In  December  the  party  proceeded  from  Unyanyembe 
toward  the  Lake  Tanganyika,  where,  after  obstructions  and 
disasters  like  those  they  had  before  encountered,  they 
arrived  in  February,  1858.  Their  route  lay  much  of  the 
way  along  the  Halagarazi  river,  which  devolves  into  the 
Tanganyika.  A  range  of  mountains  stretches  from  Un- 
yanyembe northward  towards  lake  Nyanza,  which  is  at  a 
distance  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles ;  and  another  runs 
towards  the  north-west.  The  elevation  of  Unyanyembe 
above  the  sea-level,  is  about  four  thousand  feet,  and  the 
plateau  does  not  sink  below  two  thousand  five  hundred  till 
near  Tanganyika.  The  following  is  the  description  given 
of  that  lake : — 

'^  The  Tanganyika  occupies  the  centre  of  the  length  of  the 
African  continent,  and  lies  on  the  western  edge  of  the  eastern 
third  of  the  breadth.  Its  general  direction  is  parallel  to  the 
inner  African  line  of  volcanic  action  drawn  from  Gondar  south- 
ward through  the  regions  of  Kilimanjaro  to  Mount  Nje«a,  the 
eastern  wall  of  the  Nyassa  lake.  The  general  formation  sug- 
gests, as  in  the  case  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  idea  of  a  volcano  of 
depression,  not,  like  the  Nyanza,  a  vast  reservoir  formed  by  the 
drainage  of  mountains.  Judging  from  the  eye,  the  walls  of 
this  basin  rise  in  an  almost  continuous  curtain,  rarely  waving 
and  infracted,  two  to  three  thousand  feet  above  the  water  level. 
The  lower  slopes  are  well  wooded ;  upon  the  higher  summits, 
large  trees  are  said  to  grow  ;  the  deficiency  of  soil  and  the  pre- 
valence of  high  fierce  winds,  would  account  for  the  phenomenon. 
The  lay  is  almost  due  north  and  south,  and  the  form  a  long 
oval,  widening  in  the  central  portions  and  contracting  systema- 
tically at  both  extremities.  The  length  of  the  bed  is  estimated 
at  250  miles.  The  breadth  varies  from  eight  or  ten  to  thirty- 
five.   Assuming  the  length  as  250,  and  the  mean  breadth  twenty 
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miles,  the  circumference  is  in  round  numbers  560  miles.  The 
superficial  area  is  about  5000  square  miles ;  and  the  drainage 
from  the  beginning  of  the  descent  in  Unyamweci  about  240 
miles.  The  altitude  of  the  lake  above  the  sea  level  is  1,850 
feet,  but  about  2,000  feet  below  the  adjacent  plateau  of  Un- 
yamwezi  and  the  Nyansa,  or  northern  lake. '  This  difference 
of  level,  even  did  not  hill  ranges  intervene,  would  preclude  the 
connexion  of  the  waters  of  the  two  lakes.  The  position  of  the 
Tanganyika  is  thus  the  centre  of  a  deep  syndical  depression 
in  the  continent ;  a  long  narrow  trough  in  the  southern  spurs 
of  Urundi,  which  with  its  mountain  neighbor  Karagwah,  situ- 
ated upon  the  equator,  represents  the  inner  portion  of  the  Lunar 
Mountains.  The  parallel  of  the  northera  extremity  of  the  Tan- 
ganyika nearly  corresponds  with  the  southern  creek  of  the 
Nyanza,  and  they  are  separated  by  an  arc  of  the  meridian  of 
about  343  miles. 

*^  The  water  of  the  Tanganyika  appears  delicioosly  sweet  and 
pure,  after  the  salt  and  bitter,  the  putrid  and  slimy  produce  of 
the  wells,  pits,  and  pools,  on  the  line  of  march.  It  was  found 
impossible  to  take  soundings.  The  shingly  shore  shelves  rapidly 
into  blue  water.  Judging  from  the  eye,  the  bottom  is  sandy 
and  prpfusely  strewn  with  worn  pebbles.  The  affluents  are 
neither  sufficiently  numerous  nor  considerable  to  alter  by  sedi- 
mentary deposit  the  depth  or  shape  of  the  bed.  The  borders 
are  generally  low ;  a  thick  fringe  of  rush  and  reed,  obviating 
erosion  by  the  water,  conceals  the  margin.  Where  the  currents 
beat,  they  cut  out  a  short  and  narrow  strip  of  quartsose  sand, 
profusely  strewn  with  large  gravel,  comminuted  shells,  and 
marine  exuvi^,  with  a  fringe  of  drift  formed  by  the  joint  action 
of  the  wind  and  waves.  Beyond  this  is  a  shelving  plain,  the 
principal  locality  for  cultivation  and  settlements.  In  some  parts 
it  is  a  hard  clay  conglomerate  ;  in  others,  a  rich  red  loam,  appa- 
rently stained  with  oxyd  of  iron  ;  and  in  others  sandy,  but  every- 
where coated  with  the  thickest  vegetation  extending  up  to  the 
background  of  mountains.  The  coast  is  here  and  there  bluff, 
with  miniature  cliffs  and  headlands,  whose  formation  is  of  sand- 
stone strata,  tilted,  broken,  and  distorted,  or  small  blocks  im- 
bedded in  indurated  reddish  earth. 

"  A  careful  investigation  and  comparison  of  statements  lead 
to  the  belief  that  the  Tanganyika  receives  and  absorbs  the  whole 
river  system — the  network  of  streams,  nullahs,  and  torrents— of 
that  portion  of  the  central  depression  whose  water-shed  converges 
towards  the  great  reservoir.     Geographers  will  doubt  that  such 
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a  mass,  ritaated  at  so  considerable  an  altitnde,  can  mainUun  its 
level  withoat  an  afflaent.  Moreover,  the  freshness  of  the  water 
would,  under  normal  circumstances,  argue  the  escape  of  saline 
matter  washed  down  by  the  influents  from  the  area  of  drainage. 
But  may  not  the  /Tanganyika,  situated  like  the  Dead  Sea,  as  a 
reservoir  for  supplying  with  humidity  the  winds  which  have 
parted  with  their  moisture  in  the  barren  sand  regions  of  the 
South,  maintain  its  general  level  by  the  exact  balance  of  supply 
and  evaporation."— I*p.  367-370. 

Captain  Burton  snggests  that  probably  the  Nyanza,  like 
Tanganyika,  ia  without  an  outlet,  though  at  a  far  higher 
elevation  above  the  sea.  A  mountain  range  separates  it, 
he  suspects,  from  the  White  Nile,  of  which  it  is  supposed 
by  many  to  be  the  head. 

^*  It  is  impossible  not  to  suspect  that  between  the  upper  pbr- 
tionof  the  Nyanza  and  the  water-shedof  the  White  Nile,  there 
exists  a  longitudinal  range  of  elevated  ground  running  from 
east  to  west,  draining  northward  into  the  Nile,  and  southward 
into  the  Nyanza  lake,  like  that  which  separates  the  Tanganyika 
from  the  Nyassa. 

**  The  periodical  swelling  of  the  Nyanza,  which,  flooding  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  land  on  the  south,  may  be  supposed,  as  it  lies 
flush  with  the  basal  surface  of  the  country,  to  inundate  exten- 
sively all  the  low  lands  that  form  its  periphery,  forbids  belief  in 
the  posribility  of  its  being  the  head  stream  of  the  Nile,  or  the 
reservoir  of  its  periodical  inundation." — Pp.  417,  418. 

After  a  voyage  in  a  boat  to  the  northern  part  of  Tanga- 
nyika, Captain  Burton  set  out  on  his  return  journey,  and 
reached  the  coast  opposite  Zanzibar,  February,  1859,  after 
an  absence  of  a  year  and  seven  months. 

The  passages  we  have  transcribed  render  it  apparent  that 
this  part  of  Africa  is  extremely  ineligible  in  every  relation. 
Tlie  only  articles  of  any  moment  it  yields  at  present  for 
export,  are  ivory  and  copal,  of  which  Zanzibar  is  the  mart ; 
and  there  is  no  likelihood  that  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  or  any 
other  product  can  be  raised  on  any  considerable  scale, 
except  on  the  low  lands  of  the  coast.  The  climate  and  the 
barrenness  of  large  regions  west  of  the  Usagara  mountains 
preclude  a  numerous,  or  vigorous  and  cultivated  population. 
The  exhalations  generated  from  decaying  vegetation  and 
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putrid  pools,  are  deadly  to  blacks  as  well  as  whites ;  and 
the  hot  and  cold  blasts  that  sweep  in  ceaseless  alternations 
over  the  table  lands,  strike  all  exposed  to  them  with  an 
equal  blight.  That  part  of  the  earth  mnst  be  new-created 
before  it  can  become  the  abode  of  health,*  energetic  labor, 
and  retinement.  And  the  population  are  as  deformed  in 
body,  as  brutalized  in  mind,  and  as  wretched  in  every  rela- 
tion as  their  nature  permits.  What  a  miracle  of  power  and 
grace  it  will  be  to  restore  such  lost  beings  to  intelligence, 
rectitude,  and  happiness ;  to  mould  them  into  the  image  of 
God,  and  exalt  them  to  the  glory  and  bliss  of  an,  immor- 
tal life  here  I  ,  How  plain  that  it  must  be  wholly  the  work 
of  the  Almiglity,  and  cati  only  take  place  under  a  dispensa- 
tion essentially  different  from  the  present ! 


Art.  IX. — ^Thb  Lessons  tauqht  by  the  late  Extraordinary 
PoLmcAL  Events,  and  the  Catastrophes  to  which  they 
ARE  tending. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  ship  that  has  repeatedly 
crossed  the  ocean  without  accident,  and  acquired  a  high 
character  for  strength,  manageableness,  and  speed,  is  at 
length,  when  laden  with  a  rich  cargo,  crowded  with  passen- 
gers, and  advancing  on  a  prosperous  voyage,  suddenly 
arrested  by  a  fatal  disaster,  and  after  a  few  hours,  or  per- 
haps moments,  goes  down  with  all  her  living  freight  into  the 
depths  of  the  sea.  A  fire  kindles  spontaneously  in  the  cargo, 
and  rapidly  spreads  and  smothers  the  crew  and  passengers, 
or  drives  them  overboard.  A  sudden^  gust  throws  her  on* 
her  side,  and  she  fills  and  sinks.  Or  she  is  dashed  against  by 
another  ship  in  rapid  motion,  and  a  fatal  chasm  opened  in 
her  bow  or  side,  and  soon  deck  and  mast  disappear  beneath 
the  waves. 

Such  a  sudden  transition  from  safety  and  prosperity  to 
danger,  consternation,  and  death,  bears  a  likeness  to  the 
disastrous  change  that  has  lately  befallen  our  government 
and  people,  and  is  rapidly  advancing  to  no  one  knows  what 
catastrophe.    A  few  months  since,  and  the  nation  was  in 
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possession  of  a  greater  sum  of  blessings  than  at  any  former 
period.  Tlie  year  had  been  distinguished  for  salnbrity  and 
fmitfulness.  Labor  had  met  a  rich  reward.  The  commerce 
between  the  different  states  was  large  and  prosperous.  The 
government  and  people  were  respected  by  other  nations  as 
among  the  most  powerfnl,  the  most  free,  and  the  most  poli- 
tic :  and  no  sign  appeared  that  the  Union  might  not  continue 
in  undiminished  strength,  and  be  the  means  as  heretofore 
of  uninterrupted  prosperity  and  happiness.  But  suddenly 
this  glowing  prospect  is  overclouded.  A  plot  that  had  long 
been  fo/ming  is  revealed  to  break  up  the  Union.  Several 
of  the  states  renounce  their  allegiance  to  the  Constitution, 
assume  the  attitude  of  independence,  seize  the  forts  and 
other  national  property  within  their  reach,  establish  a  sepa- 
rate confederacy,  and  threaten  if  attempts  are  made  by  the 
national  government  to  execute  the  revenue  or  other  federal 
laws  in  their  limit**,  to  resist  with  arms  and  maintain  their 
assumed  independence  at  all  hazards.  All  efforts  at  a 
peaceful  adjustment  have  thus  far  proved  unsuccessful,  and 
the  indications  are  that  not  improbably  it  may  be  deter- 
mined, not  by  legislation  or  negotiation,  but  by  an  appeal 
to  force.  Should  the  administration  lately  inaugurated,  in 
conformity  with  the  Constitution,  the  statutes  of  the  Union, 
and  their  oaths  of  office,  treat  secession  as  a  violation  of  law, 
demand  a  return  to  allegiance,  and  if  refused  and  resisted, 
meet  that  resistance  by  force,  in  the  hope  sooner  or  later  to 
induce  the  revolting  states  to  seek  a  readmission  to  the 
Union,  a  bloody  war  will  be  tlie  result,  the  issue  of  which 
no  one  can  foresee,  lliat  the  revolt  of  the  d^8sati^fied  states 
will  prove  a  portentous  disaster,  even  if  terminated  in  the 
mildest  form  that  can  be  deemed  probable,  or  possible ;  that 
Jit  must  weaken^  and  imperil  in  a  measure  the  general 
government  for  a  long  time,  and  that  it  inflicts  a  deep 
stigma  on  the  nation  and  its  free  institutions  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  none  can  fail  to  see.  But  infinitely  greater  evils 
than  those  may  spring  from  it.  It  may  lead  to  long  and 
exacerbated  feuds,  to  bloody  conflicts,  the  eonflagnition  of 
cities,  the  devastation  of  wide  districts,  the  division  of  the 
states  into  a  half  dozen  confederacies,  and  tlie  <»verTljrow  of 
liberty.  Without,  however,  attempting  to  look  into  the 
future,  and  cherishing  still  a  strong  hope  that  those  dreadful 
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catastrophes  may  be  avoided,  we  shall  contemplate  the 
secession  of  the  southern  states,  and  the  effects  to  which  it 
has  given  birth,  mainly  in  their  present  aspect,  as  exempli- 
fications of  what  man  is,  and  endeavor  to  indicate  and 
enforce  the  great  lessons  they  teach. 

The  Scriptures  announce  to  us  in  the  most  distinct  and 
emphatic  form,  that  the  great  calamities  with  which  the 
Most  High  smites  the  nations  are  inflicted  in  punishment 
of  their  national  sins ;  and  that  they  often  take  such  shapes 
that  they  carry  a  direct  confutation  of  the  false  doctrines-  or 
principles  on  which  the  offences  they  are  designed  to  rebuke 
and  correct  are  based.  Thus  all  the  terrible  judgments 
with  which  the  Israelites  were  stricken,  from  their  first  revolt 
after  their  establishment  in  Canaan  to  their  final  dispersion 
by  the  Romans,  were  in  retribution  of  their  national  sins. 
Such  was  the  office  also  of  the  overthrow  of  Nineveh,  Baby- 
lon, Egypt,  Tyre,  Persia,  Greece,  Rome,  and  of  all  the  other 
evils  with  which  the  nations  have  from  time  to  time  been 
scourged.  The  sword,  famine,  pestilence,  and  bondage  to 
enemies,  are  exhibited  by  God  as  the  great  instruments  by 
which  he  manifests  his  anger  at  nations  and  communities 
who  revolt  from  his  sway  and  pervert  his  gifts,  and  divests 
them  of  their  power,  confounds  their  pride,  and  shows  them 
their  subordination  and  responsibility  to  him.  Tlie  vast  and 
portentous  complication  of  evils  in  which  this  nation  is  now 
involved,  must,  accordingly,  be  regarded  as  filling  an  office 
of  that  kind.  It  is  permitted  in  retribution  of  great  national 
sins ;  and  it  probably  carries  in  its  very  nature,  a  confutation 
as  well  as  a  punishment  of  the  false  principles  on  which 
those  sins  proceed. 

The  divisions  and  antagonisms  that  have  risen  in  the 
nation,  the  blight  that  has  fallen  on  its  prosperity,  the  fierce 
and  malevolent  passions  that  agitate  it,  the  dangers  of 
bloodshed,  anarchy,  and  destruction  with  which  it  is  threat- 
ened, are  the  work  of  its  own  hands.  They  are  not  the 
result  in  any  measure  of  the  intervention  of  a  foreign  power. 
They  are  not  the  product  of  causes,  like  the  whirlwind  or 
earthquake,  over  which  man  has  no  control.  The  injuries 
that  have  already  befallen  it  are  self-infiicted ;  and  into  the 
far  worse  evils  towards  which  it  seems  to  be  rashing,  it  is  to 
plunge  from  the  promptings  solely  of  its  own  will.    The 
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blessings  it  loses  it  volnntarily  casts  away :  the  deprivations, 
the  miseries,  the  horrore  it  incurs,  it  brings  on  itself  by  its 
own  deliberate  agency.  What  then  is  the  great  truth  which 
this  self-torture  and  self-immolation  proclaims?  What  great 
and  reigning  misconception  or  false  view  is  it  that  it  con- 
futes! It  undoubtedly  presents  a  true  exemplification  of 
what  man  is  when  entrusted  with  the  eminent  gifts  and 
privileges  that  are  the  special  prerogatives  of  this  nation; 
and  convicts  the  estimate  of  error,  therefore,  tliat  is  com- 
monly here  held,  of  his  capabilities  and  dispositions  to  a 
safe,  benign,  and  wise  government  of  himself. 

Tlie  doctrine  that  reigns  generally  in  the  nation,  the  pos- 
tulate on  which  the  common  franchise  itself  is  founded,  and 
all  the  institutions  that  rest  on  it,  is,  that  man  is  of  such 
intelligence,  rectitude,  and  good-will,  that  if  allowed  the 
prerogative  of  selecting  his  own  form  of  govemnieut,  making 
his  own  laws,  and  choosing  the  magistrates  who  shall  exe- 
cute them,  he  will,  on  the  whole,  make  a  wise  choice,  and 
will  rise  under  his  own  free  self-direction  to  a  higher  mea- 
sure of  security,  pro>perity,  dignity,  and  happiness,  than  he 
has  ever  attained  or  can  under  any  other  form  of  govern- 
ment. That  feeling  is  so  absolute  that  the  francliise  is  given 
by  the  constitutions  of  the  several  states  to  all  males  who 
reach  a  certain  age,  without  any  reference  to  their  intelli- 
gence, their  moral  and  religious  principles,  or  their  habits. 
And  this  estimate  is,  and  has  been,  the  boast  of  the  nation. 
It  has  been  held,  and  still  is,  that  here  is,  and  is  to  be  a 
practical  exemplification,  in  a  vast  and  resplendent  form,  of 
his  capacity  and  disposition  for  a  skilful,  virtuous,  and  digni- 
fied self-government,  and  confutation  of  the  doctrine  that 
has  prevailed  in  Europe,  that  he  can  only  exist  and  reach 
a  moderate  measure  of  culture,  prosperity,  and  happiness 
under  the  fostering  care  of  king^^.  This  estimate,  however, 
of  his  intelligence  and  virtue  has  no  foundation  in  fact,  and 
no  color  of  support  from  history.  It,  in  efiect,  affirms,  that 
all  the  crimes,  demoralization,  and  defects  of  men  in  other 
climes,  are  owing  to  the  sinister  influence  of  the  govern- 
ments under,  which  they  are  placed  ;  and  implies  that  when 
allowed  the  prerogative  of  self-government,  their  passions 
lose  their  violence,  and  want,  suflfering,  sorrow,  pride,  ambi- 
tion, envy,  revenge,  and  other  like  conditions  and  affections 
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cease  to  generate  temptations  to  evil.  And  that  is  to 
assttme  that  they  are  not  in  reality  hopelessly  fallen,  and 
borne  universally  and  resistlessly  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
to  sin.  How  can  they  be  so  fallen,  so  perverse,  so  alien 
from  God,  so  proud,  so  grasping,  so  insatiable  in  appetite, 
so  bent  on  courses  that  plunge  them  to  destruction  as  the 
Bible  represents ;  how  can  they  be  so  lost  to  good  as  to 
need  a  redemption  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  renovation 
by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  to  fit  them  for  acceptance  by 
God,  and  admission  to  heaven,  if,  as  this  doctrine  assumes, 
they,  after  all,  are  so  intelligent,  so  conscientious,  and  so 
benign  in  their  dispositions,  that  if  only  allowed  freedom  to 
speak  and  act  as  they  please,  take  a  part  in  making  their 
laws  and  choosing  those  who  shall  execute  them,  they  will 
emerge,  at  least,  in  a  great  degree,  out  of  the  deep  demo- 
ralization and  debasement  to  which  they  have  everywhere 
sunk,  and  rise  to  such  a  measure  of  prudence  and  rectitude, 
and  good  will,  as  at  all  events  to  secure  a  far  greater  mea- 
sure of  well-being  than  they  have  ever  reached  in  the  con- 
ditions in  which  they  have  been  placed  under  other  govern- 
ments? The  theory  on  which  our  free  institutions  rest,  and 
the  expectations  that  have  been  and  are  entertained  of  the 
part  man  will  act  under  them,  most  certainly  contemplate 
him  as  a  widely  different  being  from  man  as  he  is  depicted 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  exhibited  in  Christ's  work  for  his  sal- 
vation. They  unquestionably  involve  in  a  degree  a  denial 
that  he  is  such  a  fallen  being  as  he  is,  and  are  virtually  an 
impeachment  of  the  work  of  redemption,  which  exhibits 
him  as  hopelessly  enthralled  in  the  bondage  of  evil,  how- 
ever he  may  be  moulded  by  education,  restrained  by  laws 
from  gross  shapes  of  vice,  and  raised  by  the  softening  and 
refining  influence  of  culture,  the  force  of  virtuous  example, 
and  the  promptings  of  conscience  and  taste  to  a  high  mea- 
sure of  amiableness,  dignity,  social  worth,  and  happiness. 
This  false  estimate  of  him,  moreover,  is  not  a  dead  abstrac- 
tion, but  a  living  principle  that  pervades  and  gives  form 
and  character  in  a  measure  to  all  our  political  and  social 
institutions;  and  is  presented  in  that  attitude  also  to  the 
millions  of  Europe,  who  are  groaning  under  the  rule  of 
governments  on  which  hey  have  no  check.  Tlie  conspicu- 
ousness,  authority,  and  weight  that  are  thus  given  to  it  in 
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a  masB,  mtnated  at  so  considerable  an  altitnde,  can  maintain  its 
level  withoat  an  affluent.  Moreover,  the  freshness  of  the  water 
would,  under  noi-mal  circnrastances,  argue  the  escape  of  saline 
matter  washed  down  by  the  influents  from  the  area  of  drainage. 
But  may  not  the  .Tanganyika,  situated  like  the  Dead  Sea,  as  a 
reservoir  for  supplying  with  humidity  the  winds  which  have 
parted  with  their  moisture  in  the  barren  sand  regions  of  the 
South,  maintain  its  general  level  by  the  exact  balance  of  supply 
and  evaporation."— Pp.  367-370. 

Captain  Barton  snggestB  that  probably  the  Nyanza,  like 
Tanganyika,  is  without  an  outlet,  though  at  a  far  higher 
elevation  above  the  sea.  A  mountain  range  separates  it, 
he  suspects,  from  the  White  Nile,  of  which  it  is  supposed 
by  many  to  be  the  head« 

**  It  is  impossible  not  to  suspect  that  between  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  Nyanza  and  the  water-shedof  the  White  Nile,  there 
exists  a  longitudinal  range  of  elevated  ground  running  from 
east  to  west,  draining  northward  into  the  Nile,  and  southward 
into  the  Nyanza  lake,  like  that  which  separates  the  Tanganyika 
from  the  Nyassa. 

^'  The  periodical  swelling  of  the  Nyanza,  which,  flooding  a  con- 
nderable  tract  of  land  on  the  south,  may  be  supposed,  as  it  lies 
flush  with  the  basal  surface  of  the  country,  to  inundate  exten- 
Mvely  all  the  low  lands  that  form  its  periphery,  forbids  belief  in 
the  possibility  of  its  being  the  bead  stream  of  the  Nile,  or  the 
reservoir  of  its  periodical  inundation." — Pp.  417,  418. 

After  a  voyage  in  a  boat  to  the  northern  part  of  Tanga- 
nyika, Captain  Burton  set  out  on  his  return  journey,  and 
reached  the  coast  opposite  Zanzibar,  February,  1859,  after 
an  absence  of  a  year  and  seven  months. 

The  passages  we  have  transcribed  render  it  apparent  that 
this  part  of  Africa  is  extremely  ineligible  in  every  relation. 
The  only  articles  of  any  moment  it  yields  at  present  for 
export,  are  ivory  and  copal,  of  which  Zanzibar  is  the  mart ; 
and  there  is  no  likelihood  that  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  or  any 
other  product  can  be  raised  on  any  considerable  scale, 
except  on  the  low  lands  of  the  coast.  The  climate  and  the 
barrenness  of  large  regions  west  of  the  Usagara  mountains 
preclude  a  numerous,  or  vigorous  and  cultivated  population. 
The  exhalations  generated  from  decaying  vegetation  and 
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pntrid  pools,  are  deadly  to  blacks  as  well  as  whites ;  and 
the  hot  and  cold  blasts  that  sweep  in  ceaseless  alternations 
over  the  table  lands,  strike  all  exposed  to  them  with  an 
equal  blight.  That  part  of  the  earth  must  be  new-created 
before  it  can  become  the  abode  of  health;  energetic  labor, 
and  refinement.  And  the  population  are  as  deformed  in 
body,  as  brutalized  in  mind,  and  as  wretched  in  every  rela- 
tion as  their  nature  permits.  What  a  miracle  of  power  and 
grace  it  will  be  to  restore  such  lost  beings  to  intelligence, 
rectitude,  and  happiness ;  to  mould  them  into  the  image  of 
God,  and  exalt  them  to  the  glory  and  bliss  of  an.  immor- 
tal life  here  1  ,  How  plain  that  it  must  be  wholly  the  work 
of  the  Almiglity,  and  can  only  take  place  under  a  dispensa- 
tion essentially  different  from  the  present ! 


Art.  IX. — ^Thb  Lessons  taught  by  the  late  Extraordinary 
PoLmcAL  Events,  and  the  Catastrophes  to  which  they 
ARE  tending. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  ship  that  has  repeatedly 
crossed  the  ocean  without  accident,  and  acquired  a  high 
character  for  strength,  manageableness,  and  speed,  is  at 
length,  when  laden  with  a  rich  cargo,  crowded  with  passen- 
gers, and  advancing  on  a  prosperous  voyage,  suddenly 
arrested  by  a  fatal  disaster,  and  after  a  few  hours,  or  per- 
haps moments,  goes  down  with  all  her  living  freight  into  the 
depths  of  the  sea.  A  fire  kindles  spontaneously  in  the  cargo, 
and  rapidly  spreads  and  smothers  the  crew  and  passengers, 
or  drives  them  overboard.  A  sudden*  gust  throws  her  on* 
her  side,  and  she  fills  and  sinks.  Or  she  is  dashed  against  by 
another  ship  in  rapid  motion,  and  a  fiital  chasm  opened  in 
her  bow  or  side,  and  soon  deck  and  mast  disappear  beneath 
the  waves. 

Such  a  sudden  transition  from  safety  and  prosperity  to 
danger,  consternation,  and  death,  beara  a  likeness  to  the 
disastrous  change  that  has  lately  befallen  our  government 
and  people,  and  is  rapidly  advancing  to  no  one  knows  what 
catastrophe.    A  few  months  since,  and  the  nation  was  in 
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possession  of  a  greater  sum  of  blessings  than  at  any  former 
period.  Tlie  year  Lad  been  distinguished  for  salubrity  and 
fraitfulness.  Labor  had  met  a  rich  reward.  Tlie  commerce 
between  the  different  states  was  large  and  prosperous.  The 
government  and  people  were  respected  by  other  nations  as 
among  the  most  powerful,  the  most  free,  and  the  most  poli- 
tic :  and  no  sign  appeared  that  the  Union  might  not  continue 
in  undiminished  strengtli,  and  be  the  means  as  heretofore 
of  uninterrupted  pn>sperity  and  happiness.  But  suddenly 
this  glowing  prospect  is  overclouded.  A  plot  that  had  long 
been  forming  is  revealed  to  break  up  the  Union.  Several 
of  the  states  renounce  their  allegiance  to  the  Constitution, 
assume  the  attitude  of  independence,  seize  the  forts  and 
otlier  national  property  within  their  reach,  establish  a  sepa- 
rate confederacy,  and  threaten  if  attempts  are  made  by  the 
national  government  to  execute  the  revenue  or  other  federal 
laws  in  their  limits,  to  resist  with  arms  and  maintain  their 
assumed  independence  at  all  hazards.  All  efforts  at  a 
peaceful  adjustment  have  thus  far  proved  unsuccessful,  and 
the  indications  are  that  not  improbably  it  may  be  deter- 
mined, not  by  legislation  or  negotiation,  but  by  an  appeal 
to  force.  Should  the  administration  lately  inaugurated,  in 
conformity  with  the  Constitution,  the  statutes  of  the  Union, 
and  their  oaths  of  office,  treat  secession  xis  a  violation  of  law, 
demand  a  return  to  allegiance,  and  if  refused  and  resisted, 
meet  that  resistance  by  force,  in  the  hope  sooner  or  later  to 
induce  the  revolting  states  to  seek  a  readmission  to  the 
Union,  a  bloody  war  will  be  the  result,  the  issue  of  which 
no  one  can  foresee.  That  the  revolt  of  the  dissati?>fied  states 
will  prove  a  portentous  disaster,  even  if  terminated  in  the 
mildest  form  that  can  be  deemed  probable,  or  pi^^ssible ;  that 
*it  must  weaken^  and  imperil  in  a  measure  the  gt*neral 
government  for  a  long  time,  and  that  it  inflicts  u  deep 
Btigma  on  the  nation  and  its  free  institutions  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  none  can  fail  to  see.  But  infinitely  greater  evils 
than  those  may  spring  from  it.  It  may  lead  ti»  h  ng  and 
exacerbated  feuds,  to  bloody  conflicts,  the  eonflagniiion  of 
cities,  the  devastation  of  wide  districts,  the  division  of  the 
states  into  a  half  dozen  confederacies,  and  the  <»verthrow  of 
liberty.  Without,  however,  attempting  to  liok  int«)  the 
future,  and  cherishing  still  a  strong  hope  that  those  dreadful 
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catastrophes  may  be  avoided,  we  shall"  contemplate  the 
secession  of  the  southern  states,  and  the  effects  to  which  it 
has  given  birth,  mainly  in  their  present  aspect,  as  exempli- 
fications of  what  man  is,  and  endeavor  to  indicate  and 
enforce  the  great  lessons  they  teach. 

The  Scriptures  announce  to  us  in  the  most  distinct  and 
emphatic  form,  that  the  great  calamities  with  which  the 
Most  High  smites  the  nations  are  inflicted  in  punishment 
of  their  national  sins ;  and  that  they  often  take  such  shapes 
that  they  carry  a  direct  confutation  of  the  false  doctrines- or 
principles  on  which  the  offences  they  are  designed  to  rebuke 
and  correct  are  based.  Thus  all  the  terrible  judgments 
with  which  the  Israelites  were  stricken,  from  their  first  revolt 
after  their  establishment  in  Canaan  to  their  final  dispersion 
by  the  Romans,  were  in  retribution  of  their  national  sins. 
Such  was  the  office  also  of  the  overthrow  of  Nineveh,  Baby- 
lon, Egypt,  Tyre,  Persia,  Greece,  Rome,  and  of  all  the  other 
evils  with  which  the  nations  have  from  time  to  time  been 
scourged.  The  sword,  famine,  pestilence,  and  bondage  to 
enemies,  are  exhibited  by  God  as  the  great  instruments  by 
which  he  manifests  his  anger  at  nations  and  communities 
who  revolt  from  his  sway  and  pervert  his  gifts,  and  divests 
them  of  their  power,  confounds  their  pride,  and  shows  them 
their  subordination  and  responsibility  to  him.  Tlie  vast  and 
portentous  complication  of  evils  in  which  this  nation  is  now 
involved,  must,  accordingly,  be  regarded  as  filling  an  office 
of  that  kind.  It  is  permitted  in  retribution  of  great  national 
sins ;  and  it  probably  carries  in  its  very  nature,  a  confutation 
as  well  as  a  punishment  of  the  false  principles  on  which 
those  sins  proceed. 

The  divisions  and  antagonisms  that  have  risen  in  the 
nation,  the  blight  that  has  fallen  on  its  prosperity,  the  fierce 
and  malevolent  passions  that  agitate  it,  the  dangers  of 
bloodshed,  anarchy,  and  destruction  with  which  it  is  threat- 
ened, are  the  work  of  its  own  hands.  They  are  not  the 
result  in  any  measure  of  the  intervention  of  a  foreign  power. 
They  are  not  the  product  of  causes,  like  the  whirlwind  or 
earthquake,  over  which  man  has  no  control.  The  injuries 
that  have  already  befallen  it  are  self-infiicted ;  and  into  the 
far  worse  evils  towards  which  it  seems  to  be  rashing,  it  is  to 
plunge  from  the  promptings  solely  of  its  own  will.    The 
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possession  of  a  greater  sum  of  blessings  than  at  any  former 
period.  Tlie  year  had  been  distingnisbed  for  salnbritj  and 
fmitfiilness.  Labor  bad  met  a  rich  reward.  Tlie  cc»mmerce 
between  the  different  states  was  large  and  prosperous.  The 
government  and  people  were  respected  by  otlier  nations  as 
among  the  most  powerful,  the  most  free,  and  the  most  poli- 
tic :  and  no  sign  a]ipeared  that  the  Union  might  not  continue 
in  undiminished  strength,  and  be  tlie  means  as  heretofore 
of  uninterrupted  pn>sperity  and  happiness.  But  suddenly 
this  glowing  pros}>ect  is  overclouded.  A  plot  that  had  long 
been  forming  is  revealed  to  break  up  the  Uni(»n.  Several 
of  the  states  renounce  their  allegiance  to  the  Constitution, 
assume  the  attitude  of  independence,  seize  the  forts  and 
other  national  property  within  their  reach,  establish  a  sepa- 
rate confetleracy,  and  threaten  if  attempts  are  made  by  the 
national  government  to  execute  the  revenue  or  other  federal 
laws  in  tlu'ir  limits,  to  resist  with  arms  and  maintain  their 
assumed  independence  at  all  hazards.  All  efforts  at  a 
peaceful  adjustment  have  thus  far  proved  unsuccessful,  and 
the  indications  are  that  not  improbably  it  may  be  dete^ 
mined,  not  by  legislation  or  negotiation,  but  by  an  appeal 
to  force.  Should  the  administration  lately  inaugurated,  in 
conformity  with  the  Constitution,  the  statutes  of  the  Union, 
and  their  oaths  of  office,  treat  secej-sion  as  a  violation  of  law, 
demand  a  return  to  allegiance,  and  if  refused  and  resisted, 
meet  that  resistance  by  force,  in  the  hope  sooner  or  later  to 
induce  the  revolting  states  to  seek  a  readmission  to  the 
Union,  a  bloody  war  will  be  the  result,  the  issue  of  which 
no  one  can  foresee,  lliat  the  revolt  of  the  dissatihfied  states 
will  prove  a  jwrtentous  disaster,  even  if  terminated  in  the 
mildest  form  that  can  be  deemed  probable,  or  possible ;  that 
*it  must  weaken^  and  imperil  in  a  measure  the  general 
government  for  a  long  lime,  and  that  it  inflicts  a  deep 
stigma  on  the  nation  and  its  free  institutions  in  the  eyes  of 
the  W(»rld,  none  can  fail  to  see.  But  infinitely  greater  evils 
than  those  may  spring  from  it.  It  may  lead  to  1«  ng  and 
exacerbated  feuds,  to  bloody  conflicts,  the  coi.flagraiion  of 
cities,  the  devastation  of  wide  districts,  the  division  of  the 
state:'  into  a  half  dozen  confederacies,  and  the  <»verthrow  of 
liberty.  Without,  however,  attempting  to  look  into  the 
future,  and  cherishing  still  a  strong  hope  that  thi»se  dreadful 
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catastrophes  may  be  avoided,  we  shall  contemplate  the 
secession  of  the  southern  states,  and  the  effects  to  which  it 
has  given  birth,  mainly  in  their  present  aspect,  as  exempli- 
fications of  what  man  is,  and  endeavor  to  indicate  and 
enforce  the  great  lessons  they  teach. 

The  Scriptures  announce  to  us  in  the  most  distinct  and 
emphatic  form,  that  the  great  calamities  with  which  the 
Most  High  smites  the  nations  are  inflicted  in  punishment 
of  tlieir  national  sins ;  and  that  they  often  take  such  shapes 
that  they  carry  a  direct  confutation  of  the  false  doctrines- or 
principles  on  which  the  offences  they  are  designed  to  rebuke 
and  correct  are  based.  Thus  all  the  terrible  jiidgmenta 
with  which  the  Israelites  were  stricken,  from  their  first  revolt 
after  their  establishment  in  Canaan  to  their  final  dispersion 
by  the  Romans,  were  in  retribution  of  their  national  sins. 
Such  was  the  office  also  of  the  overthrow  of  Nineveh,  Baby- 
lon, Egypt,  Tyre,  Persia,  Greece,  Rome,  and  of  all  the  other 
evils  with  which  the  nations  have  from  time  to  time  been 
scourged.  The  sword,  famine,  pestilence,  and  bondage  to 
enemies,  are  exhibited  by  God  as  the  great  instruments  by 
which  he  manifests  his  anger  at  nations  and  communities 
who  revolt  from  his  sway  and  pervert  his  gifts,  and  divests 
them  of  their  power,  confounds  their  pride,  and  shows  them 
their  subordination  and  responsibility  to  him.  The  vast  and 
portentous  complication  of  evils  in  which  this  nation  is  now 
involved,  must,  accordingly,  be  regarded  as  filling  an  office 
of  that  kind.  It  is  permitted  in  retribution  of  great  national 
sins ;  and  it  probably  carries  in  its  very  nature,  a  confutation 
as  well  as  a  punishment  of  the  false  principles  on  which 
those  sins  proceed. 

The  divisions  and  antagonisms  that  have  risen  in  the 
nation,  the  blight  that  has  fallen  on  its  prosperity,  the  fierce 
and  malevolent  passions  tliat  agitate  it,  the  dangers  of 
bloodshed,  anarchy,  and  destruction  with  which  it  is  threat- 
ened, are  the  work  of  its  own  hands.  They  are  not  the 
result  in  any  measure  of  the  intervention  of  a  foreign  power. 
They  are  not  the  product  of  causes,  like  the  whirlwind  or 
earthquake,  over  which  man  has  no  control.  The  injuries 
that  have  already  befallen  it  are  self-infiicted ;  and  into  the 
far  worse  evils  towards  which  it  seems  to  be  rashing,  it  is  to 
plunge  from  the  promptings  solely  of  its  own  will.    The 
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which  they  have  fallen  respecting  the  office  of  this  nation, 
will  disclose  itself  to  them  with  a  piercing  and  hnmbling 
power,  and  naturally  lead  them  to  the  feeling  that  one 
reason  that  these  fearful  exhibitions  of  folly  and  madness 
are  permitted,  is  to  teach  them  the  error  of  their  reliance 
on  tliemselves,  and  show  them  that  it  is  the  office — ^not  of 
man — but  of  the  Almighty  Redeemer,  revealed  in  his  glory, 
to  recall  this  fallen  world  from  its  revolt  to  allegiance. 

These  evils,  however,  may  not  proceed  to  such  a  fatal 
length.  They  may  ere  long  be  arrested,  and  peace  and 
prosperity  again  return.  We  are  not  wholly  without  hope 
that  8uch  may  be  their  issue.  But  wherever  the  point  may 
be  at  which  they  reach  their  climax,  they  will  have  attained 
dimensions  sufficiently  gigantic  to  demonstrate  the  error 
and  presumptuousness  of  the  notion  that  it  is  the  special 
prerojrative  of  this  nation  to  convert  the  world. 

Tli«»se  who  wish  for  further  proofs  of  its  absurdity,  may 
find  them  on  an  ample  scale  in  the  worldiiness  of  the  nation ; 
the  eager  pursuit  of  wealth,  the  vast  luxury  and  corruption 
of  the  cities,  the  frightful  increase  of  crimes,  the  demorali- 
lation  of  politics ;  the  delusions  of  spiritualism,  by  which 
such  crowds  are  led  away ;  the  still  vaster  multitudes  that 
have  no  religion  whatever ;  the  bold  front  with  which  infi- 
delity lifts  its  head  in  the  seats  of  literature  and  science ;  and 
the  unrebuked  and  vaunted  rejection  by  ministers  and 
churches  of  the  doctrines  and  authority  of  the  word  of  God, 
and  adoption  of  rationalism,  deism,  pantheism,  or  other  forms 
of  gross  error  in  its  place.  Apostasies  from  the  truth  in 
some  divisions  of  the  church,  have  advanced  during  the  last 
thirty  years  with  such  frightful  strides  as  to  indicate,  unless 
speedily  arrested,  that  they  are  to  gain  a  general  triumph. 
The  Protestants  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and 
France,  after  long  contending  for  tlie  truth  and  sealing  it 
with  the  blood  of  thousands  of  martyrs,  at  length  plunged 
into  the  lowest  depths  of  deism  and  atheism.  Who  can 
regard  it  as  improbable  that  within  a  brief  period  these 
hideous  forms  of  error  that  have  already  gained  so  wide  a 
prevalence  in  portions  of  the  country,  may  rise  to  supre- 
macy, and  exhibit  the  revolting  spectacle  here  they  have 
long  presented  in  Europe.  The  most  gifted,  active,  and 
popular  writers,  lecturers,  and  preachers  in  "Sew  England, 
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especially,  are  on  that  side,  and  are  employed  in  the  earnest 
propagation  of  their  sceptical,  rationalistic,  and  atheistic  theo^ 
ries.  The  most  efficient  engines  for  moulding  the  opinions 
of  the  rising  generation  are  in  their  hands,  and  they  are  left 
to  pursue  their  career  almost  without  obstruction.  That 
part  of  the  press  that  is  controlled  by  those  who  still  profess 
to  hold  the  truth,  plays  much  of  the  time  into  their  hands,  by 
giving  notoriety  to  their  corrupting  books,  commending  the 
genius  and  wit  with  which  they  set  off  their  false  doctrines, 
and  refraining  from  the  utterance  of  anything  more  than 
the  most  faint  and  vague  expressions  of  dissent.  If  the 
gigantic  hierarchy  of  false  teachers  that  is  thus  exerting  all. 
its  powers  to  strip  the  Bible  of  the  character  of  a  divine 
revelation,  render  its  claims  and  its  doctrines  objects  of  scorn 
and  disgust,  and  make  a  low  and  lawless  rationalism  and 
atheism  the  current  sentiment  of  the  nation,  does  not 
succeed,  it  will  not  be  because  of  any  obstacle  placed  in  its 
way  by  man.  According  to  the  laws  that  usually  govern 
the  great  agencies  that  shape  the  faith  of  men,  success  is 
within  its  grasp.  Should  the  political  evils  of  tlio  present 
crisis  pass  away,  or  assume  a  mitigated  form,  the  great  agi- 
tating, corrupting,  and  destructive  forces  that  are  seated  in 
the  vitals  of  the  nation,  are  not  to  sink  into  inactivity.  They 
are  to  continue  in  undiminit^hed  energy,  gather  greater 
strength  as  the  nation  advances  in  numbers,  and  display 
themselves  in  more  exacerbated  forms.  To  assume  that  it 
is  to  be  otherwise ;  that  the  nation  is  suddenly  to  pause  in 
its  career  of  evil ;  abandon  all  its  false  doctrines,  suppress  all 
its  wicked  passions,  renounce  all  its  irreligion,  and  become 
wise,  upright,  benign,  and  pure;  is  tosuppqse  that  a  change 
is  to  take  place  in  God's  providence  over  it,  such  as  the 
world  has  never  yet  seen ;  by  which  it  is  to  be  released  from 
the  temptations  of  a  probationary  state ;  all  its  selfish,  ambi. 
tious,  and  malign  passions  annihilated ;  and  wisdom,  recti- 
tude, meekness,  and  love  made  the  reigning  powers  in  every 
breast.  But  it  is  in  total  contradiction  to  the  characteristics 
and  aims  of  the  present  dispensation,  to  imagine  that  such 
a  change  should  take  place  under  it.  It  is  a  dispensation 
by  which  men  are  put  to  trial,  and  are  left  to  act  out  their 
passions  and  principles :  the  gospel  being  made  a  savor  of 
life  only  to  those  whom  God  chooses  unto  life ;  and  his  pro- 
voL.  xin. — NO.  IV.  43 
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vidence  over  them  being  so  shaped  as  to  cause  them,  amidst 
all  their  weaknesses  and  falls,  to  give  decisive  and  emphatic 
proofs  in  their  acts  that  they  are  new  created,  and  maj 
rightlj  be  pardoned  and  accepted  through  Christ  as  reco- 
vered from  the  bondage  of  sin ;  while  to  others  the  proffeiB 
and  calls  of  the  gospel  being  a  savor  of  death,  they  are  left 
to  act  out  their  principles  and  affections,  and  show  tliat  they 
are  jnstly  obnoxious  to  that  doom  as  incorrigible  enemies 
which  is  to  be  assigned  them.  Such  has  been  Grod's  provi- 
dence over  the  nation  hitherto ;  and  such  it  will  continue  to 
be  till  this  dispensation  is  c]osed  by  the  coming  of  Christ 

To  suppose  it  is  to  be  otherwise — ^to  imagine  that  this 
nation  is  to  be  exempted  irom  the  severe  trials,  withheld 
from  the  apostasies,  and  shielded  from  the  terrible  cata- 
strophes into  which  other  nations  are  to  plunge,  is  to  contra- 
dict also  the  predictions  of  the  divine  word,  which  foreshow 
tliat  the  times  that  are  immediately  to  precede  Christ's 
coming  and  the  redemption  of  the  world  from  the  sway  of 
sin,  are  to  be  distinguished  from  all  others  by  the  prevalence 
of  unbelief  and  irreligion,  audacity  in  all  forms  of  extreme 
wickedness,  and  an  open  and  determined  array  of  multi- 
tudes against  Christ's  kingdom.  The  tares  are  not  only  to 
continue  to  grow  with  the  wheat  till  the  harvest,  and  in 
such  numbers,  that  to  pluck  them  up,  would  be  to  destroy 
the  wheat ;  but  in  the  last  days  especially,  perilous  times 
are  to  come,  when  '^  men  shall  be  lovers  of  their  own  selves, 
covetous,  boasters,  pix»ud,  blasphemers,  disobedient  to 
parents,  unthankful,  unholy,  without  natural  affection,  truce- 
breakers,  false  accusers,  incontinent,  fierce,  despisers  of 
those  that  are  good,  traitors,  heady,  high-minded,  lovers  of 
pleasures  more  than  lovers  of  God,  having  a  form  of  godli- 
ness, but  denying  the  power  thereof,"  2 Tim.  iii.  1-6.  That 
a  portentous  exhibition  of  these  characteristics  is  at  this 
moment  taking  place  in  this  country,  no  person  of  truth 
and  candor  will  deny.  It  is  precisely  the  picture  which  the 
great  parties  into  which  the  nation  is  divided  are  drawyig 
of  each  other ;  and  no  portraiture  ever  presented  a  truer 
copy  of  the  principles  and  life — at  least  of  great  numbers, 
of  va^t  organizations.  And  they  are  likely  to  rise  to  still 
greater  strength  and  predominance,  rather  than  subside  and 
disappear. 
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In  Europe  these  malign  and  lawless  passions  are  to  be 
tamed  directly  against  the  people  of  God,  and  give  birth 
to  a  conflict  such  as  the  world  has  never  yet  seen,  in  which 
the  very  question  to  be  determined  is  to  be :  Whether  the 
teachings  of  the  Scriptures  that  Christ  is  to  come  in  person 
to  our  world,  and  reign  over  and  redeem  it,  are  true  or  not  t 
And  whether  those  who  receive  and  proclaim  those  teach* 
ings  and  look  for  his  speedy  coming  in  power  and  glory 
are  his  true  worshippers,  or  not?     And  during  that  contest, 
the  people  of  Gk)d  will  be  reduced  to  such  a  depth  of  help- 
lessness and  misery,  as  will  free  them  for  ever  from  the 
false  notion  that  they  are  to  be  the  instruments  of  intro- 
ducing  a  millennium  of  righteousness,   overwhelm  them 
with  astonishment  that  they  had  indulged  in  such  a  delu- 
sion, and  cause  them  to  see  that  the  only  hope  of  the  world 
lies  in  the  intervention  of  Christ,  overthrow  of  his  enemies 
by  his  own  almighty  hand,  and  introduction  of  the  gracious 
dispensation  he  has  foretold  in  his  word,  in  which  he  is  to 
extinguish  unbelief  by  the  light  of  his  presence,  and  bring 
the  whole  race  at  once,  by  the  new-creating  power  of  the 
Spirit,  to  submission  to  his  sceptre.  Thus,  *'  there  shall  come 
in  the  last  days  scoffers,  walking  after  their  own  lusts,  and 
saying,  Where  is  the  promise  of  his  coming  ?    For  since 
the  fathers  fell  asleep,  all  things  continue  as  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  creation,"  2  Pet.  iii.  3-4.    This  implies  that  the 
true  followers  of  Christ  will,  at  that  period,  hold  and  teach 
that  his  coming  is  nigh  ;  for  why  should  scoffers  deride  the 
promise  of  his  coming,  if  there  are  none  who  believe  that 
promise,  and  proclaim  it  as  the  hope  of  God's  people  I   We 
are  thus  foreshown  that  immediately  before  Christ's  second 
advent,  a  commanding  body,  at  least  of  those  who  take  the 
Scriptures  as  their  guide,  are  to  look  for  his  appearing,  and 
are  to  proclaim  their  faith  to  the  world.     Instead,  however, 
of  assent  to  their  teachings,  they  are  to  meet  a  storm  of 
mockery  and  derision  from  men  who  disbelieve  the  pro- 
mises of  the  divine  word  respecting  his  reign ;  and  it  is 
noticeable  that  their  derision  implies  that  those  whom  they 
I  assail  are  to  hold  that  a  great  revolution  is  to  be  wrought 

I  in  the  condition  of  the  material  world,  and  the  measures  of 

the  divine  administration,  when  Christ  comes.     For,  as  a 
proof  that  the  promise  is  nothing,  the  scoffers  are  to  allege 
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that  all  thingBf  in  place  of  andergoing  any  changes  like 
those  predicted  as  the  signals  of  Christ's  advent  and  reign, 
continue  as  they  were  from  the  creation.  No  signs  appear, 
they  will  probably  say,  of  a  new  heavens  and  new  earth ; 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  holy  dead  from  the  grare  to  an 
incorruptible  life ;  nor  of  a  change  of  the  living  from  mor- 
tal to  immortal ;  and  therefore,  they  will  argue,  no  indica- 
tions appear  that  the  promise  of  his  coming  is  to  be  veri* 
fied ;  and  thence  the  expectation  of  such  changes  in  the 
condition  of  tlie  world  and  race,  is  a  delusion.  They  are  to 
forget  that,  as  the  earth  went  on  in  its  usual  way  till  Koah 
entered  the  ark,  and  yet  the  flood  then  swept  the  race 
away;  so  though  the  established  course  of  nature  con- 
tinues till  the  moment  of  Christ's  coming,  he  can  then, 
in  an  instant,  if  he  pleases,  consume  his  enemies  with  the 
fires  of  his  vengeance,  raise  the  holy  dead,  and  new  create 
the  heavens  and  the  earth. 

That  immediately  before  his  coming,  his  advent  is  to  be 
expected  and  proclaimed  by  the  faithful  ministers  of  his 
word,  is  shown  by  the  announcement  by  the  angel  flying 
through  mid-heaven  with  the  everlasting  gospel  that  the 
hour  of  his  judgment  is  come.  That  is  equal  to  a  specific 
prediction  that  the  church  from  which  the  missionaries  re- 
presented by  that  angel  are  to  go  forth  to  summon  all  who 
dwell  on  the  earth  to  fear  God,  and  worship  him,  is  to 
regard  his  advent  as  at  hand,  and  will  deem  the  announce- 
ment of  his  coming  to  judgment,  one  of  the  most  moment- 
ous of  the  messages  they  are  to  proclaim.  It  indicates 
accordingly,  that  the  theme  will  have  been  earnestly  dis- 
cussed, and  all  doubt  of  his  advent  and  reign  have  passed 
away,  at  least  from  those  whom  the  angel  denotes,  and  from 
that  part  of  the  cimrch  from  which  they  go  on  their  mis- 
sion. 

But  not  only  are  those  heralds  of  the  gospel  to  believe 
and  teach  at  that  crisis,  that  the  coming  of  Christ  is  at 
hand  ;  their  public  and  earnest  proclamation  of  his  adveat, 
and  the  great  acts  of  judgment  and  mercy  he  is  immediately 
to  exert,  is  to  occasion,  there  are  clear  indications,  the 
persecution  to  which  they  are  to  be  subjected.  Thus  from 
the  slaughter  of  the  vritnesses  at  the  same  time,  the  pre- 
servation of  their  bodies  nnbnried  where  they  can  daily  be 
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inspected,  and  the  assembling  of  their  enemies  at  the  place 
where  they  lie,  on  the  day  when  they  are  to  arise  from 
death,  it  is  apparent  that  the  witnesses  before  their  death, 
will  express  the  belief  that  they  are  to  be  raised  according 
to  the  prediction  of  their  martyrdom ;  and  that  that  expres- 
sion of  their  belief  in  the  literal  accomplishment  of  the  pre- 
diction will  be  the  reason  that  their  persecutors  will  take  all 
the  steps  suggested  by  the  prophecy  in  putting  them  to 
death,  preserving  their  bodies,  and  assembling  at  the  time 
of  the  predicted  resurrection ;  so  as  to  cut  off  the  pretext 
that  they  are  not  the  parties  described  by  it,  and  make  it 
indubitable,  if  they  should  not  rise,  that  the  prophecy  is  a 
deception ;  and  this  renders  it  sure  that  the  witnesses  them- 
selves and  their  friends  are  to  believe  in  the  speedy  coming 
and  reign  of  Christ ;  inasmuch  as  the  prophecy  announces 
that  immediately  after  their  resurrection,  the  seventh  trum- 
pet is  to  sound,  and  voices  from  heaven  proclaim  that 
the  kingdom  of  the  world  has  become  Christ's,  and  that  he  is 
immediately  to  judge  the  wicked  and  reward  the  holy.  The 
witnesses,  therefore,  will  undoubtedly  die  in  the  faith  that 
Christ  will  raise  them  from  death,  and  will  soon  after 
appear  for  the  judgment  and  destruction  of  their  perse- 
cutors; and  it  will  be  because  of  that  faith  that  their 
slaughterers  will  put  them  to  death. 

And  this  is  confirmed  by  the  prediction  that  immediately 
on  their  resurrection,  a  tenth  part  of  the  city,  that  is  one  of 
the  ten  kingdoms,  is  to  fall  by  an  earthquake,  or  political 
revolution  ;  which  shows  that  the  question  between  the  wit- 
nesses and  the  rulers  who  are  to  be  overthrown,  is  to  relate 
to  the  powers  and  rights  those  rulers  arrogate  over  Christi- 
anity, and  those  who  profess  it ;  and  that  they  are  to  fall 
because  they  have  claimed  prerogatives  that  belong  only  to 
Christ,  and  arrayed  themselves  against  him. 

It  is  indicated  also  by  the  fall,  immediately  after  the 
resurrection,  of  Babylon,  the  symbol  of  the  nationalized 
hierarchies  of  the  Catholic  church :  for  that  implies  that 
the  resurrection  of  the  witnesses  is  to  prove  that  the  civil 
governments  have  no  right  to  nationalize  the  church ;  and 
that  that  church  has  no  title  to  be  regarded  as  the  church  of 
Christ. 

And  this  finally  is  made  indubitable,  by  the  third  angel. 
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who,  after  the  anuouncement  of  the  fall  of  Babylon,  utten  a 
warning  against  any  longer  treating  the  behests  of  the  beast 
and  its  image  as  authoritittivo.  ^'  If  any  man  worship  the 
beast  and  his  imago,  and  receive  his  mark  on  his  forehead 
or  on  his  hand,  the  same  shall  drink  of  the  wine  of  the 
wrath  of  God,  and  shall  be  tormented  with  fire  and  brim- 
Btone,  and  the  smoke  of  their  torment  ascends  for  ever  and 
ever/^  And  it  is  added :  ^'  Here  is  the  patience  of  the 
saints;  here  are  they  that  keep  the  commandments  of  Grod, 
and  the  faith  of  Jesus.  And  a  voice  from  heaven  said : 
Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth ; 
yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  tliey  may  rest  from  their  labors," 
Rev.  XIV.  9-13.  There  is  to  be  a  persecution,  therefore, 
after  the  fall  of  tlie  nationalized  hierarchies,  and  of  so  dread> 
ful  a  character,  that  those  who  die  in  the  Lord  are  pro- 
nounced blessed,  in  comparison  of  those  who  still  live ;  and 
the  ground  of  the  persecution  is  to  be  a  refusal  by  thoee  who 
keep  the  faith  of  Jesus,  to  render  submission  to  the  authority 
arrogated  over  Christ's  disciples,  by  the  civil  rulers,  and  the 
hierarchies  of  the  Catholic  church.  The  question  at  issue 
in  that  persecution  is  accordingly  to  be,  whether  Christ  is 
the  sole  lawgiver  and  king  of  the  church ;  or,  whether  those 
usurping  powers  have  the  supreme  authority  over  it  which 
they  claim ;  and  that  will  be  the  question,  whether  Christ 
issoon  to  come  and  reign  on  the  earth,  and  overthrow 
his  usurping  foes;  as  is  shown  by  Revelation  chap.  xix. 
that  he  is  immediately  to  come  and  destroy  the  civil  mlers 
and  false  teachei^s,  who  are  arrayed  against  him. 

There  is  thus  to  be  a  persecution  of  unexampled  violence 
immediately  before  Christ's  coming,  in  which  the  perseca- 
tors  are  to  be  the  rulers  and  priests  who  deny  his  advent 
and  reign  as  the  monarch  of  the  world ;  and  the  victims 
are  to  be  those  who  keep  his  word,  and  profess  and  teach 
that  he  is  to  come  and  assume  the  sceptre  of  the  earth, 
destroy  his  enemies,  and  redeem  and  bless  those  who  own 
and  trust  him  as  their  Saviour  and  King.  And  during  that 
persecution  all  who  are  exposed  to  it,  and  undoubtedly 
those  of  God's  children  who  gase  at  it  from  a  distance,  will 
be  filled  with  a  sense  of  their  utter  powerlessness,  and  be 
led  to  renounce  all  the  false  notions  that  are  now  entertained 
of  a  conversion  of  the  world  previously  to  Christ's  coming, 
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and  tlirough  the  instrumentality  of  men.  How  distressful 
the  condition  of  the  true  worshippers  in  Great  Britain,  for 
example,  will  then  be,  we  may  conjecture  in  a  measure 
from  the  prediction  that  the  persecutor  is  to  be  the  beast 
from  the  abyes  to  which  the  ten  kings  are  to  give  their 
power,  and  on  which  the  woman  of  Babylon,  drunk  with 
the  blood  of  the  saints,  is  seated.  That  beast  is  defined, 
Rev.  xvii.  11,  as  an  eighth  king  of  the  same  order  as  the 
seven  represented  by  the  beast's  heads.  He  is  to  bo  em- 
peror, therefore,  of  the  whole  western  empire,  consisting  of 
the  ten  kingdoms.  As  Great  Britain  is  one  of  the  ten  king- 
doms, the  fact  that  he  is  the  imperial  chief  of  the  whole, 
and  that  the  ten  kings  give  their  power  to  him,  indicates 
that  Great  Britain  is  in  a  measure  to  become  subordinate  to 
him ;  while  the  fact,  that  he  bears  the  woman  Babylon, 
the  symbol  of  the  nationalized  Catholic  church,  shows  that 
that  church  is  then  to  be  nationalized  in  all  the  kingdoms, 
and  therefore  in  Great  Britain.  The  re-nationalization  of  that 
church,  involving  not  improbably  the  de-nationalization  of 
the  Protestant  church — will  naturally  meet  a  stern  resist- 
ance from  those  who  receive  Christ's  purpose  to  come  and 
reign  on  the  earth,  and  lead  them  to  an  open,  earnest,  and 
fearless  proclamation  of  their  belief,  that  the  chief  who  has 
risen  to  imperial  power  over  the  ten  kingdoms,  is  the  beast 
from  the  abyss,  and  the  Catholic  church  he  has  exalted 
again  into  power  the  Babylon  of  the  Apocalypse;  and  their 
persuasion  that  the  slaying  of  the  witnesses  is  at  hand,  and 
that  their  resurrection  will  follow  at  the  time  foreshown  in 
the  prophecy  ;  and  will  be  the  signal  of  the  fall  of  Babylon, 
the  revelation  of  the  man  of  sin,  the  gathering  of  the  kings 
and  armies  at  Armageddon,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
Messiah  in  glory,  and  destruction  by  his  avenging  fires  of 
the  beast  and  its  auxiliaries.  And  that  assault  on  them,  and 
announcement  of  their  doom,  will  doubtless  present  the 
motive  that  will  induce  the  imperial  chief  to  seize  them,  and 
put  their  faith  and  the  predictirm  of  their  martyrdom  to  the 
test  by  slaying  them,  preserving  them  unburied,  and  in  a 
form  in  which  they  can  be  identified,  and  awaiting  the  time 
of  their  expected  resurrection.  During  that  period,  therefore, 
which  from  the  renationalization  of  the  Catholic  church  to 
the  resurrection  of  the  witnesses,  may  be  five,  six,  seven,  or 
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more  years,  the  coadition  of  the  trae  worshippers  in  Great 
Britain  will  be  one  of  extreme  depression  and  peril.  Not 
improbably  they  will  be  interdicted  from  assembling  for 
worship,  and  thousands  and  myriads  of  them  suffer  the 
waDts  aud  miseries  which  Christ  depicts  in  the  parable 
of  the  judgment  at  his  coming,  Matt,  sxv,  hunger,  thirst, 
nakedness,  sickness,  imprisonment.  Their  missions  to 
Western  Asia,  Africa^  India,  Burmah,  China,  and  the 
Islands  of  tlie  Southern  and  Pacific  Oceans,  will  be  inter- 
rupted, and  the  feeling  brought  home  to  every  heart  not 
under  the  blinding  sway  of  sin,  that  so  far  as  man  is  con- 
cerned, the  condition  of  the  world  is  hopeless ;  and  that  no- 
thing but  the  speed)-  interposition  of  the  Almighty  Be- 
deemer,  and  assumption  of  the  throne  of  the  earth,  can  saxe 
the  church  from  extinction. 

Such  are  tlie  great  events  that  are  approaching.  Such  are 
the  proofs  that  are  soon  to  appear  of  the  error  of  the  notion 
so  generally  entertained,  that  the  powers  of  the  wcK-ld  are  to 
be  withheld  by  tlie  ministry  of  men  from  this  war  on  Christ's 
kingdom,  and  the  race,  before  he  comes,  won  back  tiom 
rebellion  to  righteousness.  In  the  vast  train  of  events  tliat 
is  to  work  this  change  in  the  views  the  people  of  God  cherish 
respecting  his  purposes  towards  our  woild,  and  the  office 
they  are  to  fill  in  recalling  it  to  obedience,  we  doubt  not, 
the  agitations,  revolutions,  and  strifes  that  now  convulse 
this  nation,  and  threaten  to  plunge  it  into  a  fathomless  gulf 
of  crime  and  misery,  may  have  an  important  part. 


Akt.  X. — The  Study  of  tub  Pbophbho  Sgbiptukes  spe- 
cially A  DCTY   AT  I'HE  FsESENT  TiME. 

TuEKE  has  been  no  period,  perhaps,  in  which  a  carefal 
study  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures,  and  an  implicit  accept- 
ance of  their  teachings,  were  more  needful  and  obligatory 
to  the  church  than  at  the  present  time.  Movements  are  in 
progress  that  not  only  are  likely  to  exert  important  influ- 
ences on  Christ's  kingdom,  but  are  sure,  in  a  brief  spaced 
to  work  great  changes  in  the  views  entertained  by  one  or 
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the  other  party  into  which  the  church  is  divided,  of  the 
great  purposes  God  has  revealed  in  respect  to  his  kingdom 
in  this  world. 

Thus,  whether  the  year  1864, 1866, 1866, 1867,  or  1868, 
is  to  be  the  period,  or  not,  of  the  great  events  expositors 
have  assigned  to  them,  such  as  ^'the  expiration  of  the 
1260  prophetic  days  allotted  to  the  tyranny  of  the  little 
Boman  horn,  and  his  tool  the  Koman  wild  beast,  the  end- 
ing of  the  times  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  pouring  of  the 
seventh  apocalyptic  vial,"  referred  by  Mr.  Faber  to  1864 ; 
and  the  exhaustion  of  the  seventh  vial,  the  end  of  the  third 
woe,  the  battle  of  Armageddon,  a  figurative  coming  of  the 
Son  of  Man,  the  commencement  of  the  general  conversion 
of  the  Gentiles,  the  binding  of  Satan,  and  other  events 
which  he  assigns  to  1865,  will  soon  be  determined  by  the 
passage  of  those  yeara.  The  views,  also,  of  those  writers 
who  have  assigned  those  or  other  events  to  the  year  1866, 
1867,  or  1868,  will  soon  be  subjected  to  a  similar  test  by 
the  arrival  of  those  periods.  That  those  theories  are  not  to 
meet  a  verification,  has  already  become  the  conviction, 
doubtless,  of  many  who  once  entertained  them. 

In  like  manner,  the  question  whether  the  change  in  the 
structure  of  the  monarchies  of  the  ten  kingdoms,  indicated 
Rev.  xvii.  12, 13,  by  which  the  kings  are  to  give  their  power 
and  strength  to  tlie  beast,  who  is  then  to  be  an  individual 
monarch,  is  yet  to  take  place ;  or  whether,  as  many  hold, 
it  occurred  ages  ago,  will  soon  be  determined.  If  out  of 
the  great  movements  that  are  now  in  progress,  no  monarch 
rises  to  something  like  an  imperial  power  over  the  ten  king- 
doms, so  as  to  unite  them  in  a  persecution  of  the  witnesses 
of  Jesus,  it  will,  in  the  judgment,  doubtless,  of  most,  form  a 
decisive  proof  that  either  the  meaning  of  the  prediction 
has  been  seriously  misconceived,  or  else  that  its  place  in  the 
aeries  of  events  with  which  it  is  connected  in  the  prophecy, 
is  misjudged. 

The  great  question,  so  largely  debated  by  expositors, 
whether  there  is  yet  to  be  a  persecution  of  Christ's  witnesses, 
and  the  slaughter,  under  peculiar  arrangements,  of  a  great 
Bumber,  that  is  to  be  followed,  after  a  brief  period,  by  their 
resurrection  and  assumption  to  heaven,  is  soon  to  be  shown 
by  events.    Within  a  few  years — ^probably  ere  the  present 
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generation  passes  from  life — that  crisid  will  arise ;  or  if  not, 
events  will  take  a  shape  that  will  show  decisively  that,  if 
still  future,  it  is  at  hand.  As  it  is  to  be  the  work  of  the 
beast  from  the  abyss,  and  immediately  before  his  destruc- 
tion, whether  its  date  is  towards  the  close  of  the  twelve 
hundred  and  sixty  years,  or  the  twelve  hundred  and  ninety, 
it  cannot  be  at  any  great  distance  from  the  present  time. 

So  also  the  question,  whether  Babylon  the  Great  is  the 
symbol  of  the  nationalized  Catholic  hierarchies  of  the  ten 
kingdoms ;  whether  her  fall  is  the  denationalization  of  those 
hierarchies;  and  whether,  after  her  fall  from  her  position  as 
a  state  church,  she  is  to  be  destroyed  by  the  people,  is  soon 
to  be  decided  by  events.  As  her  fall  and  destruction  are 
to  take  place  under  the  seventh  trumpet,  and  that  trumpet 
is  to  sound  immediately  after  the  resurrection  and  assump- 
tion of  the  witnesses,  if  their  martyrdom  takes  place  within 
a  brief  period,  all  these  questions  will  have  a  like  speedy 
determination. 

And  so,  likewise,  the  question  whether  the  Israelites  are 
or  arc  not  to  be  restored  to  their  ancient  land ;  whether  the 
conversion  of  the  world  is  to  precede  or  follow  the  second 
coming  of  Christ ;  and  whether  he  is  to  come  to  new  create 
and  reign  over  the  earthy  or  to  consign  it  to  annihilation, 
will,  ere  long,  either  be  determined  by  events,  or  the  great 
movements  of  Providence  will  assume  such  a  shape  as  to 
indicate  which  of  the  views  now  entertained  on  the  subject 
is  in  harmony  with  the  Divine  purposes. 

These  considerations  are  suited,  then,  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  Ood's  people  with  unusual  earnestness  to  his  pro- 
phetic word.  And  what  duty  can  be  more  obvious  than  the 
careful  study  of  the  forewarnings  he  has  given  of  these 
great  events?  What  other  knowledge  can  be  so  essential, 
in  order  to  just  views  of  the  great  permissions  of  his  provi- 
dence, the  awful  shapes  in  which  the  passions  and  follies  of 
men  are  revealing  themselves,  and  the  doom  which  is  fall- 
ing on  monarchs  and  nations?  What  other  themes  can 
rival  these  in  interest  ?  Into  what  nothingness  the  rise  or 
fall  of  dynasties,  the  dismemberment  or  reconstruction  of 
empires,  the  blight  or  success  of  commerce,  great  as  they 
are  in  themselves,  sink,  compared  with  the  question  whether 
Satan  is  speedily  to  be  driven  from  the  kingdom  he  has  so 
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long  swayed  here ;  whether  the  Son  of  God  is  soon  to  come 
in  glorj,  and  assume  the  sceptre  of  the  earth  ;  and  whether 
the  race  is  to  be  redeemed  by  him  from  sin,  suffering,  and 
death,  and  raised  to  the  spotlessness  and  bliss  of  unfallen 
immortals  ? 

Those  whose  chief  interest  is  in  the  Eedeemer's  kingdom 
cannot  but  be  roused  by  the  approach  of  these  momentous 
events  to  a  fresh  desire  and  endeavor  to  reach  a  true  know- 
ledge of  the  purposes  he  has  revealed.  Laying  aside  preju- 
dices and  preconceptions,  they  will  be  prompted  to  receive 
the  teachings  of  his  word  in  their  simple  and  natural 
import ;  and  in  proportion  as  they  comprehend  them,  they 
will  find  themselves  transported  with  wonder  and  joy  at  the 
vastness  and  glory  of  the  redemptive  scheme  he  is  to  pursue 
through  his  everlasting  reign. 

While  a  fresh  investigation  of  these  great  themes  is  thus 
a  duty,  a  strict  adherence  is  peculiftrly  obligatory  to  the 
indubitable  laws  of  interpretation,  a  careful  avoidance  of 
unauthorized  theories,  and  a  stern  repression  of  the  disposi- 
tion which  has  so  often  revealed  itself  in  students  of  pro- 
phecy, to  precipitate  events,  and  treat  all  unexpected  and 
startling  occurrences,  however  irrelevant  they  may  be,  as 
verifications  of  important  predictions.  Nothing  has  con- 
tributed more  to  discredit  the  subject  than  the  impatience 
that  has  sometimes  been  exhibited  at  the  tardiness  with 
which  events  advance ;  the  eagerness  with  which  watch  is 
kept  for  catastrophes ;  and  the  indiscretion  witli  which 
occurrences  of  little  significance  are  elevated  into  a  rank 
that  none  but  the  most  lofty  and  awe-inspiring  symbols  could 
denote.  Calmness,  a  serene  trust  in  God,  an  unfailing 
expectation  of  the  exact  accomplishment  of  his  word,  sub- 
mission to  his  wisdom  and  sovereignty,  and  earnest  desires  to 
do  1)13  will  in  the  spheres  he  appoints,  are  the  affections 
that  should  reign  in  the  heart ;  and  their  presence  will  be 
at  once  the  proof  and  the  pledge  of  the  enlightening,  guid- 
ing, and  sustaining  aids  of  the  Spirit. 

It  is  obviously  tiie  duty,  also,  of  those  whom  God  has  led 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  to  endeavor  to  win  others  to 
the  consideration  and  reception  of  it.  Though  many  are 
not  likely  to  be  withdrawn  from  their  false  faiths,  except  by 
avenging  judgments  that  confound  and  overwhelm,  tbere 
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are  uiultitades  that  are  held  in  no  each  vassalage  to  error, 
who  may  be  easily  led  to  look  with  interest  to  the  pro- 
phetic word,  and  receive  the  forewamings  and  promises 
God  has  given  respecting  the  overthrow  which  is  at  hand  of 
the  antichristian  powers,  the  coming  and  reign  of  Christ, 
and  the  redemption  of  the  world.  And  it  is  the  part  of 
fidelity  to  Chfist,  and  love  to  his  disciples,  to  endeavor  to 
bring  such  to  share  in  the  joys  and  hopes  which  faith  in 
these  great  realities  inspires. 


Abt.  XL — LrrsBABT  and  CarncAL  Nonaes. 

1.  Thoughts  on  Prsachino,  being  Contributions  to  Homiletics, 
by  James  W.  Alexander,  DD.  New  York :  Charles  Scrib- 
ner,  1861. 

This  volume  consists  first,  of  a  series  of  Remarks* or  Hints  on 
the  course  to  be  pursued  by  a  minister  in  his  studies  and  pre- 
paration for  the  pulpit ;  which  the  author  deigned  to  unfold  in 
a  systematic  treatise  on  the  subject.  Next,  of  a  course  of  Letters 
on  the  theme  addressed  to  a  young  minister,  and  published 
in  the  ^Presbyterian ;'  and  lastly,  of  a  number  of  essays  on  the 
subject,  published  in  the  Princeton  Review.  The  Homiletic  > 
Paragraphs  owe  their  chief  interest  to  the  picture  they  pre- 
sent of  his  peculiar  cast  of  mind,  and  the  views  he  had  formed 
of  the  preaching  that  is  most  likely  to  be  attended  with  proper 
effects  on  a  congregation.  The  chief  topics  treated  in  the  Let- 
ters, are  Devotion  to  the  Work  of  the  Ministry ;  Cultivation  of 
Personal  Piety;  Enjoyments  in  the  Labors  of  the  Office  ;  Studies, 
Use  of  Time,  and  Extempore  Preaching.  They  are  marked  by 
ease,  spirit,  good  judgment  and  taste  ;  present  a  cheerful,  rous- 
ing, and  elevating  view  of  the  toils  and  joys  of  the  calling;  and 
may  be  read  with  pleasure  and  benefit  by  others,  as  well  as 
those  in  the  sacred  office.  The  essays  that  follow  on  Studies 
and  Discipline  Preparatory  for  the  Pulpit ;  the  Matter  of  Preach- 
ing ;  Expository  Discourses ;  the  Pulpit  of  Ancient  and  Modem 
Times;  the  Eloquence  of  the  French  Pulpit;  and  Miscellaneous 
Preaching — are  of  a  higher  order,  in  learning,  thought,  and  style. 
His  delineations  of  the  great  preachers  of  the  Ancient  church, 
and  the  Catholic  Orators  of  France  especially,  are  highly  pleas* 
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ing,  and  cannot  be  read  without  profit  by  those  who  are  enter- 
ing the  ministry. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  counsels  he  gives  in  respect 
to  a  preparation  for  the  pulpit  in,  that  the  original  text,  especially 
of  the  New  Testament,  should  be  critically  studied,  and  the  exact 
force  of  the  words,  the  connexion  of  the  thought,  and  the  bear- 
ing of  the  reasoning  ascertained  with  the  minuteness  and  exacti- 
tude that  would  be  requisite,  were  a  formal  exposition  to  be 
written,  instead  of  a  discourse  for  the  desk.  It  is  not  only  a 
better  method  than  any  other;  it  is  the  only  one  that  can  lefid 
to  a  truly  accurate  and  profound  knowledge  of  the  Saored  Word. 
A  beauty  and  greatness  of  meaning — ^a  height  and  depth  of  truth, 
are  unfolded  in  such  a  process  that  escape  the  glance  of  the 
cursory  reader. 

Another  counsel  he  gives,  and  earnestly  urges,  is — that  a  share 
of  the  discourses  from  the  pulpit  should  be  devoted  to  system- 
atic exposition  of  the  Scriptures.  There  is  no  mode  of  mstruo- 
tion,  we  believe,  so  easy,  or  so  beneficial  and  grateful  to  the 
preacher,  who  is  prepared  by  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  pas- 
sages he  expounds,  or  so  intelligible,  attractive,  and  edifying  to 
a  congregation.  It  unfolds  the  finest  opportunity,  and  presents 
the  happiest  excitement  to  the  free,  energetic,  and  lofty  play  of 
the  preacher's  powers,  both  as  a  thinker  and  speaker ;  and  ena- 
bles him  to  present  a  great  variety  of  truths  in  natural,  gi*aceful, 
and  impressive  attitudes,  which  he  would  scarcely  treat  in  more 
formal  discourses.  It  is  in  such  discourses  often  that  the  most 
resplendent  flashes  of  thought  are  seen ;  the  loftiest  bursts  of  elo- 
quence are  heard. 

2.  The  Gospel  accordino  to  Matthew  :  Explained  by  Joseph 
Addison  Alexander.     New  York:  C.  Scribner,  1861. 

This  work  was  unfortunately  left  unfinished  by  the  author.  It 
is  without  an  Introduction,  and  the  Commentary  closes  with  the 
sixteenth  chapter,  though  the  Analysis  is  given,  which  would 
have  been  prefixed  to  each  of  the  others,  had  not  death  inter- 
cepted him  from  completing  the  exposition.  In  his  synopsis  of 
h  apter  xxiv.,  he  exhibits  vs.  23-31,  as  a  prediction,  that  Christ's 
coming  will  be  as  conspicuous  as  the  lightning  or  the  flight  of 
eagles  to  their  prey,  and  be  followed  by  the  most  terrific 
changes  in  the  frame  of  nature,  and  the  final  gathering  of  God's 
elect ;  and  yet  he  states  that  *^  in  a  certain  sense  this  whole 
prophetic  scheme  was  to  be  verified  before  the  end  of  the  con- 
temporary generation." 
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He  thus  aacribefl  to  the  prediction,  as  he  had  in  his  com- 
ment on  Mark,  a  double  meaning.  In  that  work  he  main- 
tained, it  will  be  recollected,  that  '*  from  the  very  nature  and 
design  of  prophecy  it  cannot  be  certainly  determined  which 
of  those  senses  is  literal  and  which  figurative,  until  the  event 
shall  make  it  clear."  The  overthrow  of  Jerusalem,  which  he 
held  is  one  of  the  events  foreshown  in  the  passage,  most  cer- 
tainly is  not  the  event  it  literally  denotes ;  and  there  as  certainly 
was  no  literal  advent  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  the  clouds  of  heaven 
at  that  epoch.  If  verses  29,  30,  then,  were  in  any  sense  a  pro- 
phecy of  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem,  it  must  have  been  a  mere 
tropical  sense.  The  event,  consequently,  which  the  prediction 
literally  foreshows,  is  still  future,  and  can,  by  the  supposition, 
be  nothing  else  than  the  literal  personal  advent  of  the  Son  of 
Man  in  the  clouds,  in  great  power  and  glory. 

The  work  bears  the  usual  marks  of  Dr.  A.'s  eminent  learning. 
Who  shall  assume  the  task  he  has  lefl  unfinished  ?  Similar  com- 
ments on  Luke  and  John,  are  greatly  to  be  desired.  But  a  lon^ 
time  will  pass,  we  fear,  ere  another  will  rise  of  the  requisite 
genius,  scholarship,  and  judgment,  to  fill  the  sphere  he  occupied. 

3.  Notes  on  Scbiptubb,  by  Joel  Jones,  LLJ).    Philadelphia : 
W.  S.  &,  A.  Martien,  1861. 

These  Notes  occupied  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  Journal  for  a 
series  of  years,  and  drew,  in  an  unusual  measure,  the  attention  and 
approval  of  readers.  They  are  now  arranged  in  chronological 
order,  divided  into  chapters,  with  lists  prefixed  of  their  themes, 
and  at  the  close,  a  full  index  is  given  of  topics,  and  a  table  of 
texts,  that  render  a  reference  easy  to  subjects  and  passages^ 
The  volume  opens  with  a  brief  testimonial  to  Judge  Jones's  high 
character  as  a  man,  a  jurist,  a  Christian,  and  a  scholar,  and 
commendation  of  the  Notes,  from  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Breckenridge, 
DJ). ;  and  also  a  delicate  and  appreciative  Memoir  from  the 
pen  of  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Shields.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we 
should  state  at  large  our  estimate  of  the  work.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  here  and  there  a  view,  it  meets  our  hearty  assent,  and 
is,  in  our  judgment,  one  of  the  most  important,  most  pleasing, 
and  most  timely  contributions  to  Biblical  exposition  that  has 
been  made  of  late  years.  The  author  had  a  larger  measure  of 
that  ijisight  into  the  meaning  of  the  Divine  Word,  which  seems 
to  be  the  special  gifl  of  the  Spirit,  than  perhaps  any  other  person 
we  have  had  the  happiness  to  know. 
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4.  The  Characteb  of  Jesus,  forbiddiko  His  Possible  Classi- 
fication WITH  Men,  by  Horace  Bashnell.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner,  1861. 

Among  the  images  of  the  deities  worshipped  by  the  Asiatics, 
there  were  several  that  were  formed  partly  of  the  human  and 
partly  of  an  animal  shape.  The  human  head,  bust,  or  limbs,  may 
have  been  eminently  true  to  nature ;  while  the  figure,  as  a  whole, 
was  false  and  revolting.  And  such  is  Dr.  Bushnell's  Nature  and 
the  Supernatural,  from  which  the  chapter  republished  in  this 
elegant  form  is]|taken.  As  a  whole,  it  is  neither  Nature  nor  the 
Supernatural,  but  a  repulsive  distortion;  while  the  part  here 
given — set  in  it  like  a  gem  to  reflect  a  glow  on  the  dark  ground 
by  which  it  is  surrounded — is,  disconnected  with  the  treatise  at 
large,  and  interpreted  as  those  unaware  of  his  system  will  natur- 
ally understand  it,  eminently  truthful  and  beautiful. 

5.  Blind  Bartimeus;  or  the  Story  of  a  Sightless  Sinner  and 
His  Great  Physician,  by  Rev.  Wm.  J.  Hoge,  D.D.  Pub- 
lished by  the  American  Tract  Society.    New  York,  1861. 

We  are  glad  to  see  this  earnest  work — ^abounding  in  vivid  pic. 
tures  and  bold  appeals — noticed  by  us  in  a  former  number, 
issued  in  this  tasteful  form  by  the  American  Tract  Society.  It 
is  especially  adapted  to  interest,  impress,  and  win  the  young. 

6.  The  Hop-Pickebs  ;  by  the  late  Sarah  Maria  Fry.  Published 
by  the  American  Tract  Society,  150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

This  simple  narrative  presents  an  instructive  exemplification  of 
the  manner  in  which  God  owns  the  sympathies,  the  labors,  and 
the  prayers  of  his  children  for  those  who  are  placed  within  their 
reach,  and  leads  on  sometimes  to  the  conversion  of  a  group  of 
persons,  who  if  repelled  or  neglected,  because  of  formidable  dis- 
couragements, would  have  continued  in  ignorance  and  sin,  and 
perished.  Many  a  gem  is  thus  drawn  by  humble  hands  from 
the  dark  mines  of  the  world,  that  is  to  sparkle  and  glow  for  ever 
among  Christ's  jewels. 

T.  The  Vocabulary  of  Philosophy,  Mental,  Moral,  and 
Msn-APHYSiCAL,  with  Quotations  and  References  for  the  Use 
of  Students.  By  William  Fleming,  DJ).,  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  m  the  University  of  Glasgow.    From  the  second 
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revised  and  enlarged  Loudon  Edition,  with  an  Introductionf 
Chronolojjy  of  the  History  of  Philosophy  brought  down  to 
1860,  Bibliographical  Index,  Synthetical  Tables,  and  other 
Additions  by  Ch.  P.  Krauth,  D.D^  Philadelphia,  Smith, 
English,  A  Co. ;  New  York,  Sheldon  A  Co. ;  Boston,  Goald 
A  Lincoln,  1860. 

This  work,  which  is  held  in  high  esteem  in  Great  Britain,  has 
met,  and  justly,  a  welcome  reception  from  the  press  in  this 
country,  as  filling  a  place  no  other  volume  occupies.  The 
numerous  terms  introduced  of  late,  from  the  Germans  cliiefly, 
into  metaphysics,  render  to  most  readers  a  glossary  indispen- 
sable. Exact  definitions  of  the  leading  terms  belonging  to  our 
own  language  in  psychology,  logic,  morals,  and  sesthetics,  are 
also  especially  serviceable  to  students  of  those  branches.  And 
they  are  furnished  here.  The  vocabulary  is  amply  comprehen- 
sive in  those  spheres,  and  the  definitions,  in  place  of  being  drawn 
from  ordinary  dictionaries,  are  taken  in  a  large  measure  from 
scientific  treatises ;  and  are  confirmed  and  illustrated  by  quota- 
tions from  the  most  authoritative  authors.  The  volume  has 
received  important  accessions  also  from  the  pen  of  the  editor,  in 
a  Synthetical  Table  of  the  subjects  embraced  in  mental,  moral, 
and  metaphysical  philosophy ;  and  in  a  Biographical  Index  of 
Authors  with  their  period  and  the  titles  of  their  works. 

8.  Notes  ox  New  Testament  LrrERATURK,  and  Ecclesiasti- 
cal History.  By  Joseph  Addison  Alexander.  New  York : 
Charles  Scribner.    1 86 1 . 

The  Notes  on  New  Testament  Literature  present  a  brief 
statement  of  the  principal  themes  that  are  usually  treated  in 
Introductions  to  the  New  Testament,  and  to  its  several  books, 
and  of  the  different  modes  in  which  they  have  been  handled  and 
the  views  that  have  been  held  of  them.  They  display  the  minute 
and  comprehensive  knowledge,  the  fine  discrimination,  and  the 
excellent  judgment  for  which  Dr.  Alexander  was  distinguished. 
Though  occupying  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  they 
indicate  the  views  he  entertained  on  every  principal  topic,  and 
form  a  more  full,  perspicuous,  and  satisfactory  outline  of  the 
general  subject,  than  has  been  drawn,  so  fiir  as  we  are  aware, 
by  any  other  pen. 

The  Notes  on  Ecclesiastical  History  present  a  like  sketch  on 
that  subject.  The  sphere  and  aim  of  such  a  history,  the  sources 
whence  infonnation  is  to  be  drawn,  the  periods  into  which  it 
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should  be  divided,  the  mode  in  which  events  should  be  grouped, 
the  plan  and  character  of  the  chief  histories  that  have  been 
written  by  Greeks,  Latins,  Germans,  French,  Italians,  and 
English,  and  the  leadmg  features  of  the  successive  centuries, 
arc  given  in  a  bold  and  rapid  outline  that  enables  the  reader,  at  a 
glance,  to  see  the  vast  reach  of  the  subject,  its  great  actors  and 
events,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  chief  movements  of  the 
several  periods  led  to  those  by  which  they  were  severally  fol- 
lowed. 

9.  A  Selection  of  Hymns.  Designed  as  a  Supplement  to  the 
Psalms  and  Hymns  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Philadel- 
phia: Wm.  S.  &i  A.  Martien.     1861. 

This  fresh  array  of  tasteful  hymns,  gathered,  as  we  learn  from 
the  Preface,  and  arranged  by  the  Rev.  Henry  A.  Boardman, 
D.D.,  is  highly  suited  to  be,  as  it  is  mainly  designed,  the  medium 
in  families  by  reading,  as  well  as  singing,  of  awakening,  cherish- 
ing, and  giving  utterance  to  the  thoughts  and  affections  that 
belong  especially  to  the  higher  forms  of  the  believer's  life.  It 
has  many  gems,  and  is  neat,  warm,  and  inspiring  throughout. 

10.  The  Dipficulties  of  Abminian  Methodism  ;  in  a  Series  of 
Letters  addressed  to  Bishop  Simpson,  of  Pittsburgh,  by  Wil- 
liam Annan.  Fourth  Edition,  re-written  and  enlarged. 
Philadelphia :  Wm.  S.  &  A.  Martien.     1860. 

This  work  was  occasioned  by  assaults  by  Bishop  Simpson  and 
others  of  his  denomination  on  the  views  of  the  great  doctrines 
of  the  gospel  held  by  Presbyterians,  that  are  in  contravention 
of  the  system  generally  entertained  by  the  followers  of  Wesley. 
It  is  employed  mainly  in  pointing  out  the  insurmountable  diffi- 
culties, the  hopeless  self-confutations  and  subversions  with  which 
Arminian  Methodism  is  embarrassed ;  and  while  marked  by 
candor  and  courtesy,  displays  a  high  order  of  discrimination,  a 
strong  grasp  of  principles,  and  an  effective  power  of  logic. 

11.  Twelve  Lectures  on  the  Great  Events  of  Unfulfilled 
Prophecy,  which  still  await  their  accomplishment,  and  are 
approaching  their  ftdfilment.  By  Rev.  Isaac  P.  Labagh, 
Rector  of  Calvary  Church,  Brooklyn.  New  York :  published 
for  the  author.     1859. 

The  themes  which  the  author  treats  are,  the  restoration  of  the 
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Israelitefi,  aatidiritft,  the  two  witneasesi  the  OTeiihrow  of  Roman- 
ism  and  Mahommedanism,  the  judgments  that  are  to  fidl  upon 
the  nations,  the  battle  of  Armageddon^  the  binding  of  Satan, 
the  new  dispensation,  the  resarrecUon  and  reign  of  the  saints, 
the  distingi^shing  features  of  the  Millennial,  and  the  New 
Jemsalan  dispensation.  The  views  he  adranees  are  antimil- 
lenarian,  though  differing  widely  on  several  of  the  subjects  from 
those  generally  entertained  by  premiilennialists.  While  he 
rejects  the  theory  of  s^nritualization  on  which  antimillenarian 
ezposEtors  wrench  the  prophecies  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Israelites,  the  personal  coming  and  reign  of  Christ,  and  thie 
resurrection  of  the  holy  dead  at  the  commencement  ^  the 
thousand  years,  from  their  true  meaning,  and  convert  them  into 
predictions  of  events  which  they  neither  express  nor  resemUe, 
he  yet  unfortunately  divests  the  symbc^ical  prophecies  in  a  large 
measure  of  their  representative  office,  and  interprets  them  on 
the  assumpti<H)  that  the  actors  and  events  they  foreshow  are  to 
be  the  same  in  kind  as  the  symbols  themselves.  His  style,  and 
the  point  with  which  he  presents  his  thoughts,  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  passages : 

**  The  difference  between  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes  and 
the  two  tribes  is  very  marked  and  peculiar,  as  the  sins  which 
caused  their  ezpolsioD  from  their  land  are  very  different.  The 
ten  tribes  were  expelled  for  their  idolatry.  Ilie  sacred  histo- 
rian informs  us  (2  Eangs  xvii.  16-18),  that  they  made  mdten 
images,  and  worshipped  all  the  host  of  heaven,  and  served  Baal; 
therefore  the  Lord  was  very  angry  with  Israel,  and  removed 
them  cfut  of  his  ngfd ;  there  was  none  left  but  the  tribe  of 
Jndah  only.  ^  He  removed  them  out  of  his  eighty*  so  that  they 
are  hid  from  mankind,  eq[>e<»ally  from  the  church  of  God — ^m 
other  words,  lost  to  the  knowledge  of  the  dvilized  worid. 

*'  The  fate  of  Judab  was  to  be  different,  via.  a  dispersion  and 
scattering  abroad  in  the  sight  of  all  nations.  They  were  not  to 
be  hid,  but  to  be  seen  and  known  everywhere.  No  opposition  or 
persecution  was  threatened  to  the  ten  tribes ;  but  this  was  to 
be  the  fiite  of  the  two  tribes  for  many  long  ages :  a  proverby  a 
hg-vfordy  etc, ;  no  rest  for  the  soles  of  their  feety  etc  This  dif^ 
&rence  in  their  punishment  is  attributed  to  the  difference  of 
their  offences.  The  ten  tribes  counterfeited  deity  by  their 
idolatries;  the  two  tribes  murdered  him  by  crucifying  the  Lord 
of  glory.  Tlie  ten  tribes  had  no  knowledge  oi  the  Messiah 
(except  the  wise  men  from  the  East  were  a  delegation  fit>m 
their  nation  to  learn  the  meaning  of  the  star  which  had  appeared 
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to  them).  The  two  tribes  heard  his  preaching,  saw  his  miracles, 
and  had  full  evidence  of  his  divine  character,  and  yet  pat  him 
to  death ;  and  for  this  they  have  had  to  bear  reproach,  and  con- 
tempt, and  exile  for  near  eighteen  centuries.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  crimes  of  both  Israel  and  Judah  were  exceedingly 
aggravated,  and  that  Gk>d  has  shown  them  no  favor,  though 
they  are  the  seed  of  his  ancient  friend.  He  has  been  fiuthfnl  to 
all  his  threatenings,  and,  as  he  said,  ^  Though  I  make  a  full  end 
of  all  the  nations  whither  I  have  scattered  thee,  yet  will  I  not 
make  a  full  end  of  thee,  but  will  correct  thee  in  tnectsure^  and 
will  not  leave  thee  unpunished.^ 

'^  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  almost  all  the  prophecies  which 
speak  of  the  restoration  of  the  children  of  Israel  to  the  land  of 
their  fathers,  speak  of  it  as  a  deliverance  from  bondage,  oppres- 
sion, contempt,  and  exile,  and  as  the  mercy  of  God  displayed 
towards  a  penitent  and  obedient  people.  The  ten  tribes  will 
renoance  their  idolatry,  and  the  two  tribes  their  enmity  to 
Christ,  and  both  will  submit  to  his  authority.  Certainly,  if 
those  prophecies  have  been  fulfilled  literaUy  in  the  judgments 
they  threatened,  they  will  be  literally  fulfilled  in  the  blessings 
they  promise.  By  what  consistent  rule  of  interpretation  can 
we  explain  the  portion  already  fulfilled  literaUy^  and  that  still 
to  be  fblfilled,  in  a  figurative  sense  ?  Take,  for  example,  the 
prophecy  of  Ezekiel,  chap,  xxxvi.  16-24,  in  which  he  says, '  The 
word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  me  saying.  Son  of  man,  when  the 
house  of  Israel  dwelt  in  their  own  land,  they  defiled  it  by  their 
own  ways,  and  by  their  doings.  Wherefore,  I  poured  out  my 
fury  upon  them  for  the  blood  they  had  shed,  and  on  the 
idols  wherewith  they  polluted  it ;  and  I  scattered  them  among 
the  peoples,  and  dispersed  them  through  the  countries.'  Cer- 
tainly all  this  has  been  literally  accomplished*  ^  Wherefore,'  ho 
adds,  *  I  will  take  you  from  among  the  Gentiles,  and  gather  yon 
out  of  all  countries,  ctnd  bring  you  into  your  ovm  land'* 
(surely  the  gathering  must  be  as  literal  as  the  scattering),  ^  and 
ye  shall  dwell  in  the  land  which  I  gave  to  your  fiithers.'  Surely 
this  is  no  other  than  the  land  of  Canaan,  for  what  other  was 
given  to  their  fathers  ? 

^'So  also  in  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  chap.  xi.  11-13.  It  shall 
come  to  pass  that  the  Lord  shall  set  his  hand  again  the  second 
time  (the  first  was  the  deliverance  from  Egypt),  '  to  recover  the 
renmant  of  his  people  which  shall  be  lefi,  from  Assyria,  and 
from  Egypt,  and  from  Pathros,  Cush,  Elam,  Shinar,  Hamotb, 
and  from  the  islands  of  the  sea,  and  he  shall  assemble  the  out- 
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casts  of  Israel^  (i.  e.  the  lost  ten  tribes), '  and  gather  together  the 
dispersed  of  Judah  (i.  e.  the  two  tribes),  '  from  the  four  coi^ 
ners  of  the  earth.'  The  dispersion  here  spoken  of  never  took 
place  until  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  This  prophecy 
has  no  intelligible  meaning,  if  it  refers  not  to  the  restoration  of 
the  seed  of  Abraham  to  the  land  of  Canaan — the  two  dispersed 
and  the  ten  lost  tribes — and  so  of  all  the  rest.  The  same  rule 
of  interpretation  which  applies  to  the  part  of  a  propbecj  that  is 
past,  must  apply  to  that  part  of  it  which  is  future. 

^*  And  why  is  so  much  importance  attached  in  Scripture  to 
this  event  ?  Because  it  will  show  in  such  a  striking  light  the 
covenant  faithfulness  of  God,  and  the  certain  reliance  that  may 
be  placed  on  his  w*ord.  His  promises  never  £iil ;  tkongli  long 
delayed,  they  are  fulfilled  at  last.  The  covenant  w  ith  Abraham 
concerning  the  land  of  Canaan  tor  an  everlasting  possession  to 
his  seed,  though  long  seemingly  inoperative  and  dead,  has  still  a 
vitality  and  energy  which  will  surprise  the  world,  when  it  begins 
to  work  and  produce  its  promised  effects.  The  land  and  the 
people,  so  long  separated,  will  again  be  united,  and  the  greatest 
wonder  in  the  history  of  nations  be  accomplished,  viz.  that  a 
people  lost  for  more  than  two  thousand  five  hundred  years  sball 
be  found,  and  a  people  dispersed  and  scattered  all  over  the  earth 
for  nearly  two  thousand  years,  shall  be  gathered  and  united,  and 
both  the  lost  and  the  dispersed  be  constituted  one  happy  family, 
in  a  land  which  has  been  out  of  their  possession  for  so  many 
centuries.  The  Lord  of  Hosts  hath  sworn  saying,  '  Surely  as  I 
have  thought,  so  shall  it  come  to  pass,  and  as  I  have  purposed, 
so  shall  it  stand.' 

"  The  wondrous  preservation  of  the  Israelitish  race  through 
so  many  ages  seems  to  indicate  a  glorious  future  yet  in  reserve 
for  them.  Influences  which  would  have  annihilated  any  other 
people,  have  failed  to  crush  them,  or  extinguish  their  hopes  of 
national  resuscitation  and  restoration  to  the  land  of  their  fathers. 
How  many  nations  have  been  overthrown  by  war  and  conquest, 
and  have  disappeared  from  among  the  families  of  the  earth, 
while  they  in  the  lands  of  their  enemies,  have  outrode  the 
storm  of  state,  and  the  political  revolution  by  which  kingdoms 
and  empires  have  been  overthrown.  Where  are  the  proud 
Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  the  warlike  Carthaginians,  the 
learned  Egyptians,  the  Parthians,  Lydians,  Pheniciana,  Trojans, 
ancient  Tyrians,  Lacedemonians,  Spartans,  and  others  whose 
antiquity  is  of  later  date  than  the  Hebrews?  They  have  all 
passed  away,  and  their  descendants  cannot  be  identified.    But 
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the  seed  of  Abraham  continae  the  acknowledged  and  undoabted 
descendants  of  those  who  occupied  the  Holy  Land  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago  ;  thus  verifying  the  prediction,  '  Though  I 
make  a  full  end  of  all  the  nations  whither  I  have  scattered  thee, 
yet  will  I  not  make  a  full  end  of  thee.'  The  most  powerful 
nations  of  antiquity  have  disappeared  and  are  now  known  only 
in  history,  while  the  Jewish  nation  lives  in  the  persons  of  its 
scattered  children,  waiting  for  that  national  revivification  which 
he  has  promised  who  '  is  not  a  man  that  he  should  lie,  nor  the 
son  of  man  that  he  should  repent. 

"  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  whenever  the  judgment  of  God 
has  been  on  the  Jewish  people  for  their  sins,  his  curse  has 
also  been  on  their  land,  especially  the  curse  of  barrenness ;  so 
that  it  has  been  an  unproductive  country  to  whomsoever  has 
occupied  it.  But  when  his  blessing  returns  to  them,  it  shall 
also  return  to  the  land.  The  prophet  Ezekiel,  chap,  xzxvi. 
28-86,  says:  'Ye  shall  dwell  in  the  land  that  I  gave  to  yoar 
fathers,  and  I  will  call  for  the  corn  and  increase  it,  and  lay  no 
famine  upon  you ;  and  the  desolate  land  shall  be  tilled,  whereas 
it  lay  desolate  in  the  sight  of  all  the  heathens  that  passed  by ;' 
and  they  shall  say :  '  This  land  that  was  desolate  has  become 
like  the  garden  of  Eden ;  and  the  waste,  and  desolate,  and 
ruined  cities  are  become  fenced  and  inhabited.'  Surprising 
change !  which  will  not  be  owing  to  natural  or  artificial  causes 
only,  but  chiefly  to  providential  agencies;  for  the  prophet 
declares  that  the  Gentiles  shall  acknowledge  it  to  be  the  work 
of  Jehovah." 

'^  Their  restoration  shall  not  (as  some  suppose)  be  the  result 
of  political  combinations,  or  arrangements  among  the  great 
powers  of  the  earth,  delivering  their  country  first  from  foreign 
dominion,  and  then  inviting  them  to  reoccupy  it.  Something 
of  this  kind,  may,  and  probably  will  be  attempted,  and  partially 
succeed  for  a  time,  but  in  the  end  will  fail,  when  God's  own 
right  hand  and  stretched  out  arm  will  accomplish  the  work  by 
agencies  such  as  men  at  present  little  dream  of.  So  that  the 
deliverance  from  Egypt,  great  and  marvellous  as  it  was,  shall 
be  BO  fiir  outdone,  as  to  be  entirely  cast  into  the  shade,  as  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  teaches,  chap,  xxiii.  7,  8.  Behold,  the  days 
come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  they  shall  no  more  say.  The  Lord 
liveth  who  brought  up  the  children  of  Israel  from  the  land  of 
Egypt;  but  the  Lord  liveth  who  brought  up,  and  who  led'the 
seed  of  the  house  of  Israel  from  the  north  country,  and  from  all 
the  countries  whither  I  had  driven  them ;  and  they  shall  dwell 
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in  their  own  land;  that  is,  their  final  restoration  Bhall  be 
attended  with  so  many  more  si^al  displays  of  divine  power, 
than  their  first  deliverance  from  Egypt,  that  the  latter  shaU  no 
longer  be  referred  to  as  a  proof  that  he  is  their  God.  As  the 
ten  tribes  have  been  so  long  hid  from  the  knowledge  of  man- 
kind, their  return  will  probably  occasion  more  astonishment  to 
the  world  than  that  of  the  two  tribes,  who  have  always  been  in 
view  of  the  nations,  and  have  had  frequent  commanication  with 
the  Holy  Land."— Pp.  32-38. 

We  have  not  space  to  indicate  all  the  points  in  Mr.  Labagh's 
constructions  which  we  regard  as  exceptionable.  We  shall  only 
refer  to  his  views  of  the  two  witnesses,  in  which  it  will  be  seen 
he  treats  the  whole  series  of  the  symbols  as  a  literal  exemplifi- 
cation in  vision  of  that  which  they  foreshow. 

Thus,  from  the  fact  that  Jerusalem  is  the  scene  of  the  symbolic 
martyrdom  of  the  witnesses,  he  assumes  that  that  city  is  the 
place  in  which  the  martyrdom  that  is  predicted  is  to  take  place. 
The  exhibition  of  a  temple  in  the  vision,  and  direction  of  the 
prophet  to  measure  it,  he  regards  as  equivalent  to  a  prediction 
that  there  is  to  be  a  temple  in  Jerusalem  at  the  time  when  the 
events  foreshown  in  respect  to  the  martyred  witnesses  are  to  be 
accomplished.  That  two  witnesses  only  were  seen  in  the  vision, 
he  interprets  as  denoting  that  only  two  persons  are  to  appear 
at  the  time  to  which  the  prophecy  refers,  and  fill  the  office  and 
meet  the  death  which  are  predicted  of  them.  That  the  wit- 
nesses call  down  fire  from  heaven  and  destroy  their  enemies,  he 
regards  as  denoting  that  those  whom  they  represent  are  literally 
to  call  fire  from  the  skies ;  and  he  holds  that  twelve  hundred 
and  sixty  days  are  the  exact  period  of  their  testimony.  He 
proceeds  accordingly  through  his  whole  construction  on  the 
assumption  that  the  places,  objects,  actoi*s,  and  events  presented 
in  a  symbolic  vision,  are  exact  examples  or  copies  of  those 
which  they  represent;  and  thence  that  a  symbolic  is  in  &ct 
nothing  else  than  a  mere  language  prophecy,  with  the  difference 
that  that  which  is  described  in  the  past  tense,  is  to  be  inter- 
preted in  the  future ;  and  that  the  place,  agents,  objects,  and 
events  denoted  by  the  language  are  defined  and  determined  by 
a  visionary  exhibition  of  them  in  the  identical  form,  conditions, 
and  agencies  in  which  they  are  to  appear  when  the  prediction 
meets  its  accomplishment. 

But  this  is  wholly  to  mistake  the  principle  on  which  symbols 
are  used.  The  medium  through  which  the  symbol  indicates 
that  which  it  foreshows,  is  not  exact  sameness,  but  a  general 
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resemblance,  in  sphere  and  agency,  while  differing  in  natnre. 
The  only  symbols  that  denote  what  they  themselves  are,  are 
the  divine^lod  and  Christ — and  they  represent  themselves, 
because  no  created  being  can  properly  symbolize  them.  The 
only  symbols  that  are  employed  to  denote  agents  of  exactly  the 
same  daaa  as  themselves,  are  Satan,  men,  and  animals,  and  they 
are  employed  in  those  cases,  because  no  other  symbols  could 
properly  represent  them  in  their  peculiar  conditions  and  acts. 
Such  are  men  affrighted  at  the  presence  of  the  avenging  Lamb, 
and  slain  at  the  great  battle  against  him  ;  the  horses  that  are 
slain  with  them,  and  the  birds  that  feed  on  their  flesh,  Rev.  vi. 
15-1 '7;  xix.  1&-21 ;  Satan  on  being  bound,  and  the  dead  in 
being  raised  and  judged,  Rev.  xx.  1-3,  4-6,  12-15.  But  far  the 
largest  part  of  the  symbols  are  wholly  different  in  kind  from 
the  agents,  objects,  and  events,  which  they  represent,  and  are 
used  on  the  ground  of  analogy,  or  a  general  resemblance  hi 
sphere,  agency,  and  effects.  Such  are  the  image,  the  tree,  and 
the  wild  beasts  of  Daniel ;  and  the  dragon,  the  wild  beasts,  the 
serpent-tailed  horses,  the  locusts,  the  bloody  rain,  the  burning 
mountain,  the  wormwood  star,  and  most  othera  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse. On  the  principle  on  which  Mr.  Labagh  proceeds  in  his 
views  of  the  witnesses  and  the  symbols  of  several  other  visions, 
these  must  be  taken  as  denoting  agents  exactly  like  them- 
selves in  form  and  agency ;  which  is  not  only  against  nature, 
but  against  the  interpretations  which  the  revealing  Spirit  has 
given  of  many  of  these  symbols. 

Thus  the  image  and  the  beasts  of  Daniel  are  expressly  inter- 
preted in  the  prophecy  as  symbols  of  men,  and  the  tree  as  the 
representative  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  horns  of  the  seven- 
headed  beast  of  the  Apocalypse  are  expounded  as  symbols  of 
kings,  and  the  beast  itself  in  its  last  form  as  the  symbol  of  a 
single  king ;  a  candlestick  as  the  representative  of  a  church ;  a 
star  the  teacher  of  a  church,  and  a  white  robe  as  a  symbol  of 
righteousness. 

All  the  symbols  accordingly,  whose  nature  and  conditions 
admit  it,  are  to  be  interpreted  as  used  in  this  relation. 

The  foct  then,  that  Jerusalem  is  the  scene  of  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  the  witnesses  in  the  vision,  is  no  proof  that  it  is 
to  be  the  place  of  the  death  and  resurrection  which  theirs  fore- 
shows. Instead,  the  symbol  city  not  only  may  naturally  repre- 
sent places  bearing  an  analogous  relation  to  the  Christian 
church,  in  the  western  Roman  empire ;  but  it  is  indubitable 
that  that  is  the  scene  of  the  testimony  and  death  of  those  whom 
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the  witnesses  denote,  from  the  consideration  that  the  period 
during  which  they  are  to  prophecy — a  thousand  two  hundred 
and  three  score  days — ^is  the  period,  forty-two  months,  during 
which  the  wild  beast  of  ten  horns  is  to  exercise  its  power,  and 
make  war  witii  the  saints,  chap.  xiii.  5-7 ;  and  that  we  know, 
both  from  the  bw  of  symbolization,  and  from  the  long  career  of 
the  rulers  denoted  by  the  beast — is  the  symbol  not  of  twelve 
hundred  and  uxty  days,  but  of  twelve  hundred  and  sixty 
years.  The  two  witnesses,  therefore,  cannot  be  mere  repre- 
sentatives of  two  individuals  whose  ministry  is  to  extend  through 
but  three  years  and  a  half;  but  are  symbols  of  a  succession  of 
men  whose  testimony  has  continued  through  the  whole  perse- 
cuting career  of  the  powers  denoted  by  the  beast :  which  is  at 
least  near  twelve  hundred  and  nxty  years ;  and  that  makes  it 
equally  certain  that  the  scene  of  their  testimony  is,  not  Jerusa- 
lem, but  the  western  Roman  empire,  where  alone  the  beast  had 
authority  through  that  long  period,  and  persecuted  and 
slaughtered  the  ministers  of  Jesus.  The  persons  accordingly 
who  are  to  be  put  to  death,  are  not,  as  Mr.  Labagh  imagines, 
Moses  and  Elias,  nor  merely  two  individuals, — but  a  large 
number  of  faithful  preachers  of  the  word.  As  the  beast  itself 
represents  not  only  a  long  succession,  but  at  every  stage  a  great 
number  of  individuals — the  whole  combination  of  persons  who 
exercise  the  civil  government  of  the  western  Roman  empire — 
so  on  the  same  principle  the  two  witnesses  who  symbolize  a  long 
succession  must  also  be  taken  as  representing  a  great  number — 
and  those  generally  indeed,  who,  at  the  period  of  their  slaughter, 
fill  the  office  of  fiiithful  ministers  of  Christ,  in  testifymg  against 
the  unjust  arrogations  of  power  by  the  wild  beast,  and  the  false 
church  it  sustains,  and  the  idolatrous  worship  they  endeavor  to 
enforce  on  their  subjects. 

12.  The  Bbitisu  Periodicals.   Republished  by  L.  Scott  &  Co. 

The  Westminster  for  January  has  an  article  on  recent  inquiries 
into  the  eflfects  of  alcohol  on  the  human  body,  that  have  issued 
in  satisfactory  proofs  that  it  neither  contributes  to  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  system,  nor  becomes  a  fixed  element  in  it,  but 
passes  off  rapidly  through  the  lungs  and  other  channels.  Enters 
ing  the  blood,  it  is  immediately  diffused  through  the  frame,  and 
its  function  ends  with  the  deleterious  excitement  it  produces. 
The  notion  had  previously  prevailed  that  it  passes  through  a 
process  of  combustion  in  the  body,  and  is  an  aliment  as  well  as 
a  stimulative.    In  an  article  on  Biblical  In&llibility,  a  passionate 
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attack  is  made  on  the  revised  edition,  by  Mr.  Ayre,  of  Home's 
Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  lately  issued  in  place  of  Dr. 
Davidson's  volume,  which  was  rejected  because  of  its  rationalism. 
The  view  of  contemporary  literature  is,  as  usual,  highly  inte- 
resting. 

The  London  Quarterly  has  a  very  attractive  essay  on  the  iron 
manufacture,  its  rapid  growth,  the  vast  improvements  that  have 
been  introduced  into  it,  the  difficulties  with  which  it  has  to 
struggle,  and  the  important  place  it  holds  in  the  national  indus- 
try and  wealth.  The  article  on  Italy  is  anti-Sardinian  in  its 
sympathies,  and  querulous.  The  most  important  article,  and 
the  best  that  has  appeared  abroad  on  the  theme,  is  an  exposure 
of  the  errors  and  absurdities  of  the  recent  Oxford  volume  of 
Essays  and  Reviews,  from  the  pens  of  Powell,  Jowett,  Williams, 
and  others  of  the  rationalistic  school. 

The  Edinburgh  opens  with  a  Review  of  a  long  series  of  pub- 
lications on  the  revision  of  the  prayer-book,  and  a  freer  inter- 
course, especially  in  the  colonies,  between  Episcopalians  and 
Dissenters,  in  which  the  writer  urges  a  modification  of  the 
Liturgy,  and  of  the  assent  which  is  required  to  the  creed,  by 
which  a  wider  diversity  of  opinions  shall  be  tolerated.  Reviews 
of  much  ability  and  interest  follow  on  Japan,  Canada,  and  Ocean 
Telegraphy.  The  latter  gives  a  very  discouraging  view  of  the 
obstacles  that  are  yet  to  be  overcome,  ere  lines  of  any  consider- 
able length  can  be  successfully  laid  beneath  the  sea.  All  the 
lines  the  British  Government  has  guaranteed  have  failed.  No 
adequate  coating  has  yet  been  found  to  protect  the  electnc  wire. 
All  thus  far  employed  chafe  by  the  action  of  currents,  and  the 
surfaces  if  rough  on  which  they  lie,  corrode,  decay,  or  are 
expanded  and  broken,  by  the  action  of  the  electric  force  ;  and 
when  the  line  is  to  be  laid  in  deep  water,  the  strain  from  the 
weight  breaks  it,  or  stretches  and  weakens  the  sheath  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  electric  charge,  instead  of  transmission,  passes 
off  into  the  sea.  Methods  may  at  length  be  found  of  obviating 
these  difficulties ;  but  very  formidable,  perhaps  insuperable, 
obstacles  are  likely  still  t(f  exist  to  an  effective  and  rapid  trans- 
mission of  messages  through  lines  of  more  than  three,  four,  or 
five  hundred  miles  in  length.  A  review  of  recent  books,  and 
theories  of  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps,  is  of  much  interest.  The 
number  closes  with  a  scathing  exposure  of  the  inefficiency  and 
confusion  of  the  British  Admiralty  administration. 

The  North  British,  in  an  article  on  Large  Farms  and  the 
Peasantry  of  the  Scottish  Lowlands,  presents  a  sad  picture  of 
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the  vassalage  and  demoralizatioii  of  the  laborers  under  the  sys- 
tem of  land  culture  that  now  prevails.  The  condition  of  molti* 
tudes  is  as  degraded  and  hopeless  as  that  of  the  slaves  in  this 
country,  who  are  regarded  by  the  Scotch  with  passionate  com- 
miseration. A  review  of  Edmonds  and  Owen  on  Necromancy, 
exposes  with  effect  the  follies  and  impieties  of  that  delosion. 
Of  the  other  articles,  those  on  India,  Lord  Dundonald,  Dr. 
Carlisle,  and  Lord  Palmerston  and  his  Policy,  are  of  special 
interest. 
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